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FOREWORD 


The Gatha Society of Bombay undertook to publiah a Memorial 
Volume in honour of Shams-ul-‘Ulama Sardar Dastur Hoshang^ 
Jamasp, M.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. soon after his death in order to com- 
memorate the important services rendered by him to the Iranian 
languages and literature. Eminent Iranian Scholars of the East 
and the "West answered to the call and sent to the Secretaries of the 
Society their contributions. It is to be regretted that owing to 
reasons which need not be mentioned the Volume remained un])ublish- 
ed for a long time and the Managing Committee of the Society take 
this opportunity publicly to express to the contributors their regret 
for tlie delay which has been caused in the publication of the Volume. 

Whilst pieseuting the volume to the puljlic, it will not be out 
of place to give here a short sketch of the eventful career of 
the late Dastur Hoshang who had devoted practically his whole 
life to the study of Oriental languages, and who lias left behind iiim 
an extensive literature as the outcome of his pen. 

Born of a family of renowned Dasturs who hailed originally from 
Navsari, the late Dastur in his youth received a liberal education and 
accjnired very early a taste for the study of various languages. Before 
be succeeded to the gAdi of the Dasturs of the Deccan, he was employed 
in State service where he accpiitted himself very honourably. 
His assistance to the British Government during the great Indian 
Mutiny was warmly appreciated by Government. Whilst in State 
service, ho made the acquaintance of the late Dr. Martin 
Haug, and with his assistance he learnt the Latin and German lan- 
guages and also gained a smattering of Hebrew. The conij anion- 
ship of Dr. Haug was chiefly remarkable, however, for the 
travels to Gujarat in which Dastur Hoshang joined that professor^ 
for the purpose of making researches in the Zoroastrian Scriptures. 
Soop after, his scholarship received recognition from Governmeirt 
who i/ppointed him Professor of Persian at the Deccan College. 
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But although he was thus all the time engaged in service, he 
spent his leisure hours in scholarly activities. Besides his mother 
tongue, he was acquainted with two other vernaculars of the Presi- 
dency, viz.^ Marathi and Urdu, and he also made a special study 
of Persian and Arabic as well as of the Sanskrit, Avesta, Pahlavi, 
Pftzend, Latin, German and Hebrew languages. And he did not rest 
content with the mere study of these languages. He utilised them for 
the purpose of elucidating the Zoroastrian Scriptures in various 
works which now began to see the light of day. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay were pleased to extend their patronage to him, and 
all his works were published by them at the expense of the State. 
In this manner the late Dastur published “ An Old Zend-Pahlavi 
Glossary ” which was followed up by “ The Pahlavi-PA,zend Glos- 
sary.” Dr. Haug was his collaborator in both these works. Then 
came the publication of the ArdA Virdf Ndma, the Gosht-i Frydn and 
the Hdd6kht Nask, which \Vere publislied in one volume containing 
the text, transliteration and translation, and a glossary of the same, 
which was published in a separate volume. In the preparation of 
these volumes the late Dastur was assisted both by Dr. Haug and 
by Dr. E. W. West. With the assistance of Dr. West again, he 
prepared the “ Shikand Gdmanik Vijdr ” with the text, translitera- 
tion, translation and glossary. 

These works were all published many years ago. The late 
Dastur then conceived bigger projects. Since the publication of the 
complete Avesta and Pahlavi te.xts of the Yasna and the 
Vendidad by the late Dr. Spiegel about half a century ago, there 
were no other works of the kind in existence, and even these works 
have by this time gone out of print. The late Dastur set to work 
to prepare these works* with collations of various MSS., with a 
comprehensive glossary of words. It is said that he completed the 
Vendiddd about 20 years before its publication and sent it on to 
Dr. West for the latter’s perusal. After various vicissitudes, 
that great work was brought out very shortly before the death 
of the late Dastur. It need hardly be said that the two volumes in 
which the work is issued supply a badly needed^want. 

The late Dastur is said to have prepared similarly the Avesta 
and Pahlavi texts of the Yasna and the Khurdah Avesta with trans- 
lations, notes and complete glossaries, a similar work dealing' with 
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the “ Contents of the Dinkard,” and a Dictionary of the Pdzend 
language. We hope that these works will be now placed in the 
hands of some capable scholar and published as soon as possible. 
The kind patronage which the Government of Bombay was pleased 
to extend to the works of the late Dastur in his lifetime will, we 
trust, bo extended to these works. Nothing can commemorate the 
name of the deceased more than the publication of these works under 
the editorship and supervision of some careful and capable scholar. 

Besides the preparation of these works, the Dastur performed 
all the duties of his priestly office. He rightly perceived that the 
high-priest’s w<)rk does not end with the performance of ceremonials, 
but that it is his duty to improve the moral tone of the community 
whose leader he is in all religious matters. He was thus 
instrumental in founding the Bazm-i ttftz-i Behram at Poona, of 
which he was the President from its very inception till his death, 
and on every single festive occasion, after the performance of the 
Jashan ceremony, he was ready with a sermon which he delivered 
in a fluent and persuasive stjde which was characteristically 
his own. The number of sermons which he thus <lelivered in 
jjublic through the Bazm is said to have been about 500. 
His w'as an unassuming way of doing things, and at the same time 
ho was fearless in all that he said. Dastur Hoshang was truly 
a Dastur — a leader of his Hock. Imbued with liberal ideas, in lu'^ 
sermons ho impressed his audience with the e.vcellence of his religion. 

The great scholai’ship of the Dastur received full recognition 
at the hands of the British Government who, besides encouraging 
him in his literal'}’ activities, have heaped titles of honour on him. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Bombay University in 1866. The 
title of Khan Bahadur was bestowed on him in 1878. He was 
appointed a first class Sardar of the Deccan in 1885, create<l 
Shams-ul-‘Ulama in 1890 and in 1906 he was admitted as a Com- 
panion of the most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. And 
honours came to him not only from the Government of India. His 
scholarly abilitie.s were appreciated throughout the continent, 
and the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferre^l 
upon him by Francis Joseph 1. of Austria. The diploma recounts 
bis rnany services to the cause of Oriental research and says : “ The 
rights' and privileges of a Doctor of Philosophy have been conferred 
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upon this illustrious person, who is a scholar both in that ancient 
learning which for many years flourished in Iitdia and also in modern 
philosophy as founded in Germany, and who has remarkably and 
in a distinguished manner earned reputation in illustrating and 
explaining the literature and language of Zend and Pahlavi,” 

The Parsi community has suffered a really heavy loss in 
the death of such a great scholar. Endowed with sterling 
common sense, possessing a sound intellect and an eloquent and 
persuasive tongue the late Dastur fearlessly expressed his opinions 
on all matters. The community is badly in need of more such 
Dasturs now, who might lead the masses, instead of being led by 
them. All the Societies in the presidency, whose aim and object 
it is to study and to propagate the teachings of the Zoroastrian 
Scriptures, unanimously passed resolutions recording their sense of 
loss at the death of the great Scholar and Divine and their apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by him to scholarship. 

The Committee of the Gatha Society beg to tender their sincere 
thanks to the accompliafceil scholars and savants of the East and West 
who have co-operated to bring about such a unique collection of contrib* 
tions as a lasting tribute to the memory of the great scholar, and to the 
Bazm-i Rflz-i Behrdm and Mr. Dinsh^ MehrwS.n of Poona for their 
handsome donations during the course of preparation of the work, and 
whilst presenting this Memorial Volume to the family of the deceased 
and to all the friends and relatives of the eminent Divine they hope 
that the appreciating public will overlook the faults if any in the 
pulication of the work. 


23rd April 1918. 



ADVANCEMENT OF RELIGION. 


The question of the advancement of religion is one of vital 
importance to theologians in general and in particular to the 
students of a religion which, having had to undergo evil times, 
has parted with much of its primeval ideas — I mean, a religion 
of the type of Zoroastrianism, the mighty religion propounded by 
the great seer of the East, Zarathushtra Spitama. The theme must 
suffer greatly, if a weak interpretation were attached to the phrase 
“ advancement of religion”. There are some who believe that the 
advancement of a religion consists in proselytising as many aliens 
as possible into its fold. There are others who say that religion 
is advanced by increasing the bulk and number of rites and cere- 
monies. But really speaking, the advancement of a religion does 
not consist in admitting into the faith converts from other reli- 
gions, nor in augmenting the number of ceremonies without mean- 
ing, but in improving the excellence and intrinsic elements of the 
religion, so as to subscribe in the ease of a religion that has re- 
mained inviolate from evil influences, to the pristine object its pro- 
mulgator may have had in view, or so as to restore a degenerated 
religion to its original purity. 

What is Adyanckmbnt ? 

Let us see, in the first place, what notion is conveyed by 
the word “ advancement,” for on that depends the solution of the 
difficulty. The word “ advancement ” has got a more restricted 
meaning than its synonym, “progress.” “Progress” simply 
implies forward motion, whereas “advancement” denotes the idea of 
approximation to some object. An “advance” is made to some 
limited pointer object in view, whilst “progress” has no specific 
termination. Webster explains the word “advance” as “gradual 
progression, improvement, as an advance in religion or know- 
ledge ’. The term “advancement” he likewise interpretsas “the act 
of moving forward, promotion in rank or excellence.” What notion 
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can then be conveyed by “ advancement ” in theology is rendered 
intelligible from Webster by the addition of the M^ords “ an advance 
in religion”. Without doubt, therefore, tlie term “ advancement ” 
conveys but one idea, and the more so with reference to theology, 
and that is the notion of promoting the excellence of a religion. 

Etymologt of “ Religion”. 

Let us now see what the term “ religion ” means. We find 
that Cicero divided the word etymologically into re and leg ere, 
“ to re-gather”, and so defined it as “ having a care or regard for 
the gods”. Lactantius splitted up the word into re and Ugare, so 
as to mean, “ to bind or hold back”. Religion thus implied, ac- 
cording to him, a link between mankind and the gods. Webster 
gives both these defivations, showing his preference for the latter. 
Skeat explains the derivation of the term as follows : “Allied 

to religens, fearing the gods, pious lieligion and neglect 

are from the same root LAG.” Under the word “ reck ” he 
gives the Teutonic root rak, Aryan rag, which is a phonetic 
equivalent for LAG, given above, and which he takes to 
denote the idea of “ to have a care, heed, reck”. Prof. Max 
Muller, after discussing the two derivations, gives this verdict : 
“ Cicero’s etymology is, therefore, decidedly* preferable as more in 
accordance with Latin idiom.” ' The word “ religio” in Latin un- 
derwent various shades of meaning. It conveyed at first, the 
idea of care, attention, reverence and awe. It was then used to 
denote the moral sense of scruple and conscience and eventually it 
came to be applied exclusively to the imcard feeling of reverence for 
the gods and to the outivard manifestation of that reverence /« 
ivorship and sacrifice. With some writers ^^religio" conveyed the same 
idea as the English word “faith”.* If we turn to Sanskrit, we 
would seek in vain for a word which could correspond exactly to 
“religion” in sense. The word “ dharma ” from the root “ dhri'’, to 
hold, conveys more the sense of law, binding us to one definite 
path. As Prof. Legge informs us, there seems to be no near equi- 
valent of “religion” also in the Chinese language. Hence it would 
be futile to seek a definition of religion in these languages. In 
Arabic, according to Lane, the word “rfin” implies obedience 'and 


\ ll«tnral Religion : p. 85. 
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submission to the law, and so Prof. Max Muller refuses to regard it 
as a real equivalent of “ religion.” Although generally taken to 
belong to the Arabic language, the word has got much in 

common with the Avestftic word “dcrend”, and, if this similarity is 
accepted, the Arabic language cannot be said to be as barren as 
the Sanskrit and Chinese languages of a word equivalent in sense 
to “ religion”. That must depend, however, on the affinity in 
meaning between the Latin “ religio" and the Avest&ic daena” . 

Etymological Definition of Religion in the Avesta. 

The Avest&ic word daena' derives its origin from the rt. “oft” 
Sk. ^^dhyai” to see, to ohserxw, to perceive, to have an insight into. 
Thus, from the standpoint of the Avestft, the etymological defini- 
tion of the word “ daena ” would be, in brief, an insight, or percep- 
tion which would range from the “ infinitely small”, on the one 
hand, to the “ infinitely great”, on the other; or, in other words, 
“ daena" signifies an insight into the mfinite. 

Dogmatic Definitions of Religion. 

Leaving now the restricted sphere of etymological definitions, 
we shall turn to what Prof. Max Mttller designates ‘ ‘ dogmatic defi- 
nitions”. Here we have an unlimited field, for there is nothing 
that could assign a limit to the fleeting fancy of a fanciful 
dogmatist. The definitions proposed for “ religion ” are almost as 
varied in character as they are numerous. To a certain extent, 
this is due to the two-fold aspect presented by religion, viz., the 
theoretical and the practical. It will not be expedient for us to 
give all possible definitions that have been projwunded. It will 
be sufficient to note in passing that like the Sanskrit and 
Chinese languages, the Egyptian and Babylonian literatures are 
devoid of a term corresponding to the word “ religion”. 

The attitude of ancient thinkers towards religions other 
than their own was characterised by extreme indifference. 
As far as their own religion was concerned, they took it as an 
established fact requiring no explanation. Owing to this, and 
probably also because they were alive to the uncertainty of an ac- 
curate philosophical explanation of the term “religion”, neither 
Aristotle nor Plato sfiems to have made any attempt at a philoso- 
phical analysis of it. According to Schleiermaoher, “ religion ” 
consists in our consciousness of absolute dependence on something 
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which, though it determines us, we cannot determine in turn. To 
Hegel, religion was the knowledge acquired by the finite spirit of 
its essence as absolute spirit. According to Prof. Caird, religion 
is the surrender of the finite will to the infinite. With Fichte, 
religion was conscious morality which, in virtue of that conscious- 
ness, is mindful of its origin from God. To Spinoza, religion was 
the love of God founded on a knowledge of His divine perfections. 
In the Hibbert Lectures, Max Miiller defines religion as ‘‘a mental 
faculty which, independent of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, en- 
ables men to apprehend the infinite under different names and 
under varying disguises.’’ ^ He found the presence in all religions 
of what he termed, ‘‘a groaning of the spirit, a struggle to con- 
ceive the inconceivable, to utter the unutterable, a longing after 
the Infinite, a love of God”. But, apprehending that too exclu- 
sive a stress might thus be laid upon the speculative side of reli- 
gion, he modified the definition as follows : “ Religion consists in 

the perception of the infinite under such manifestations as are able 
to influence the moral character of man.”* In the latter definition. 
Max Muller gives recognition also to the practical side of religion 
by restricting it to those perceptions of the infinite that influence 
the moral character of man. But, nevertheless, the first part of 
his definition is highly speculative, and the second implies only 
a restriction without any connection with what goes before it to 
show how an approach could be made from the theoretical to the 
practical side, from the religious sentiment to the ethical prin- 
ciple. 

Dr. Morris Jastrow Jun. defines religion as “ the natural be- 
lief in a Power or Powers beyond our control, and upon whom we 
feel ourselves dependent ; which belief and feeling of dependence 
prompt to organisation, to specific acts, and to the regulation of 
conduct, with a view to establishing favourable relations between 
ourselves and the Power or Powers in question.”* It will be seen 
from this definition that Dr. Jastrow seems to make amends rather 
profusely for the drawback we noticed in Prof. Max Miiller’s defi- 
nition. But the definition of Dr. Jastrow could hardly be said 

» Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Heligion as illustrated by the Keligions of 
India (1S80) ; p. 23. * Natural Religion : p. 18S. 

» The study of Religions : 171-172, 
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to be so elastic as that of Prof. Max Muller, in spite of the short- 
comings of the latter definition which we have above pointed out. 
For people in the highest stage of religious culture, Dr. Jastrow’s 
definition of religion would not be quite appropriate, though it 
would suffice for a comparatively depressed stage of religious deve- 
lopment. 

Ths Ckntral Idea or Religion. 

Differences must exist in the definitions of religion as propound- 
ed by different scholars, but in none of them ought its root-mean- 
ing to be lost sight of. Any appendages that may be added to ex- 
plain our concept of the term should be clustered round its root-sense. 
For, to speak volumes on a word without giving due recognition 
to its primary idea, would be tantamount to calling the servant 
a master. Difference of opinion will also exist as to preferring 
Cicero’s or Lactantius’s etymology of the word “religion”; but so 
far as the Avest&ic word ^^daencC' is concerned, our ground seems 
secure, and the only controversy that could arise would be in case 
some one attempted to draw a hair-splitting distinction between 
the Avestiiic word “c?«end” and the English “religion”. The 
central idea of religion must, therefore, be one of insight or percep- 
tion^ and with a view not to allow any limitation to be attached 
thereto, in defining the term we say that it is an insight into or a 
perception of the Infinite. 

This must, therefore, be the primary idea in religion. But reli- 
gion is essentially for man to guide him in his conduct on earth, and 
placed as he is in the society of his fellow-creatures, towards whom 
he is constantly drawn in the performance of his duties by feelings 
of love, honour and generosity — feelings innate in all men, irres- 
pective of their mental and moral culture, — the ethical sentiment 
forms as essential a part of man’s disposition as the religious senti- 
ment. The ethical spirit consequently begins to be infused into 
the religious concept — the perception of the Infinite — and a close 
link is forged connecting religion and ethics, which, though of in- 
dependent source, unite together never to separate. To speak of 
religion as isolated from ethical ideas becomes thereafter an im- 
possibility. Religion stimulates ethical ideas, and these, in turn, 
exert an influence on the strength of the perception of the Infinite. 
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In this manner, an affinity between religion and life is also estab- 
lished. 

Thb Two-fold Aspect of Rblioion. 

This leads us to consider the two-fold aspect of religion — the 
theoretical and the practical. To say that every religion must 
have these two prominent factors as its constituents would make 
one liable to be misunderstood, if under the practical aspect of 
religion, were reckoned merely the superficial ceremonies or supersti- 
tious observances. The two elements are otherwise termed ideas 
and acts. The more elaborate the ideas and the more ethical the 
acts, the more advanced in culture must the religion be. These ideas 
and acts jointly form the religious code which enables man to main- 
tain the idea of the perception of the Infinite, or to use the phrase- 
ology of Dr. Jasfarow, to preserve the belief in a higher power. 

Ideas. 

People in a primary stage of mental culture require common- 
place ideas and ineignificant conceptions, just easy enough to be 
grasped by their infant-like brains, to meditate on and digest, and 
to stimulate them to an insight into the Infinite. Elaborate ideas 
and highly abstract notions would be quite beyond the sphere of 
their understanding, and would fail entirely to produce that stimu- 
lating effect in the absence of which, with the stunted development 
of their mental faculties, religion is to them nothing more than a 
chimera. On the other hand, for a man in the highest stage of 
mental culture, a commonplace idea or a vague conception would 
not come up to his mental requirements, — nay, would contribute 
greatly to weaken the sense of religion in him, as he would not 
find it based on sufficiently noble ideas to appease his thirst for the 
superior in knowledge. Hence it is that in different religions, we 
commonly find ideas in different proportions, both as to quality 
and quantity. In the midst of numerous religious systems, there- 
fore, that religion would be reckoned as the best and highest, 
which meets the requirements of the people in the highest stage of 
their mental development. Religious ideas may consist of gross 
notions, vague conceptions, concrete myths, precise dogmas, elabor- 
ate sentiments or significant thoughts of a Jiighly philosophical 
tenor, according as the system of religion obtains among men in 
lower or higher degrees of mental oultutb. 
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Acts. 

Bat besides the theoretical, every religioa has also a practical 
aspect; besides the religious ideas^ every religion is characterised 
by its rites and institutions. These rites assume, in religions of a 
lower type, various forms of superstitious usages, and they are often 
the main constituents of such religious, even predominating over 
the ideas. But in the higher phases of religious growth, the rites 
include moral precepts; and in a still higher phase of development, 
they contain ethical principles which are brought into conformity 
with the ideas expressed in the particular system of religion. The 
theoretical and practical elements are thus brought into close 
union- and assimilated to such an extent, that it is difficult to draw 
any distinction between the two, and to say definitely which is the 
theoretical and which the practical aspect of the religious system. 

Aftinity Between Ideas and Acts. 

The ideas expressed in the theoretical part afford an intellec- 
tual food to be digested and assimilated within ourselves. They 
give rise to, maintain and strengthen the sense of perception 
within us, and thus imbue with life the main idea of religion. But 
when these ideas are used as a code of moral teachings of the 
profoundest type, and give expression to abstract conceptions 
bosed on highly ethical principles, the practical part of the religion 
is well borne out by transforming those doctrines into practice, by 
leading a life in thorough conformity with those principles, — in 
short, by acting the religion in life. 

Affinity Between Religion and Life. / 

A link is thus forged between religioa and life. The strong- 
er the bond between the two, the greater is the influence of the one 
over the other. Religioa makes life pure, renders the mode of liv- 
ing righteous; and the mode of living, in its turn, renders religioa 
a possibility and gives it colour. A sober life makes a man regard- 
ful of his surroundings and provident for the future, and habituates 
him to trace an effect back to its cause and to look seriously into the 
heart of things. He secures an insight into the Infinite, and for- 
mulates his religious ‘ ideas with seriousness. His ideas prove 
strong enough to impress him with a fervour for his religion, and 
he seiloasly endeavours to keep his conduct in harmony with the 
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dictates of his religion. On the other hand, a loose sort of life 
leaves no serious thought for the past or the future. All ideas con- 
centrate on the present, which constitutes a religion that deserves 
to be designated better as “ no-religion" . 

Classwication of Relioions. 

This brings us to the question of the classification of religions. 
We shall study the question in relation to the different stages of 
human culture and progress. As is the case in almost all ques- 
tions pertaining to religion, there is a great divergence among 
theologians as to the proper classification of the world’s religions. 
Raoul de la Grasserie summarises as many as twenty-two attempts 
made to arrive at a satisfactory classification. Prof. Tiele in his 
learned article on ^‘Religions" in the Encyelopcedia Britannica, 
hits upon a new division. But so far as the two extreme divisions 
are concerned there can be little diversity except in name : they 
may be termed the lowest and the highest religions, or the religions 
of the savage and the philosopher, or again, primitive naturalism 
and the univeraal, or the lowest nature-religions and ethical 
religions. 

^ ' The Stage of Primitive Culture. 

For our purposes, we shall start with the consideration of the 
religious sentiment in people living in a state of primitive culture. 

It is now generally conceded that the idea of religion is denied to 
none on the face of this earth. Records of globe-trotters and sta- 
tioned settlers go to show that even the savage, although, to a 
great extent, at the mercy of emotions, is not entirely devoid of 
the religious sentiment. Nevertheless, it remains an open ques- 
tion whether the meagre religious sentiments he is found to give 
expression to, are not due to the inroads of civilization. For 
there is now hardly any known district where one could encounter 
primitive culture in its pristine state, unmodified by foreign 
infiuenoe. 

The Savage. 

Whatever may be the real situation, religion, in the life of 
the savage, undoubtedly plays an insignificant part. His loose 
mode of life renders all relation between life and religion impos- 
sible. As a creature of emotion, he is moved to action by things 
that are extraordinary or unusual to his experience. A pang of 
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hunger drives him instantaneously to devour whatever his hands 
can lay hold on. A thunderbolt in the sky wholly engulfs him 
and he remains in mortal dread of it. 1?his thunderbolt becomes pro 
tern his God, and his prostrating himself through fear at the very 
sound of it, his religion. 

Fbtichism, Animism ®tc. 

In the next stage of religious culture, we find prevalent the 
ideas of fetichism, totemism, tabooism, and such other isms. In a 
still more advanced stage, man becoming more conscious of the 
superiority of the spirit over the body, tries to account for the 
phenomena of nature. All things, living and moving, or striking 
him as something unusual and extraordinary, and of which he does 
not know the natural causes, he ascribes to the working of mighty 
spirits. Animism predominates, whereby conscious life is ascribed 
to whatever manifests vitality or force in nature. The bond bet- 
ween life and religion is still meagre. 

VOCATION-OODS AND ImAGB-WoBSHIP. 

In the next phase of religious development, the life being based 
on better principles than in the preceding stages, man begins to 
inquire into the mystery of the Universe. But in accordance with 
the limitations by which he is restricted, he formulates his religion 
and adapts it to the life he leads. He begins to have a perception 
of the Infinite, but he restricts that perception to the limited sphere 
of his own walk of life. His own calling is his world, and so he has 
the bias of interpreting the Infinite as belonging exclusively to his 
own vocation. An agriculturist sees in his God a great cultivator ; 
a shoe-maker’s God is a great shoe-maker, and nothing beyond that. 

So far, the bond between religion and life becomes manifest. But, to 
strengthen his perception, he takes recourse to symbolising his God 
by an image. Idol-worship is the result, and different aspects of 
the Deity become prominent, varying with the number of vocations 
prevalent at any particular point of time. 

Element- Worship etc. 

In a higher degree of religious culture, a still closer affinity 
between life and religion may be detected, but we are unable to see 
anything like a complete union of the two. Numerous popular 
practices are still maintained, to which, though they may not have 
3 
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the sanction of the religion, and may not have been recognised by 
the cult, an important significance is attached by the mass. Ima- 
ges and symbols are no longer needed to maintain the sense of per- 
ception of the Infinite, but element-viorship, ancestor-worship, 
periodical ceremonies and such other shifts are 'not easily dispensed 
with. The mental calibre of the people in this stage is such that 
the idea of the religion with most of them centres in the perform- 
ance of ceremonies and the recital of prayers. Remove these props 
and religion has no meaning with them. Greater attention is 
paid to the practical part than to the theoretical, and even in the 
practical part, very great importance is attached to the perform- 
ance of ceremonies, all the noble ideas connected with religion being 
inadvertently neglected, and comparatively scanty attention being 
spared for highly ethical principles. 

Monotheism based on Abstract Conceptions. 

We shall now turn to the highest stage of religious culture. 
The mental calibre of the people in this stage does not require the 
props of religious rites and ceremonies for the maintenance of the 
religious sentiment, but is strong enough to preserve that senti- 
ment with deeper faith without their aid. It entertains higher 
ideas, and abstract conceptions appeal to it. The theoretical part 
of religion comprises highly philosophical ideas based on abstract 
notions, whilst ethical principles form the nucleus of the practical 
part, and the two parts conform so closely together that the dis- 
tinction between the two is one only in name. It is in this stage 
of human culture that a complete union exists between religion and 
life. All religious ideas are translated into active life, and the 
people literally act the religion in life. 

Resume. 

It will be seen from the preceding remarks that the more ad- 
vanced in intellectual attainment individuals grow, and the higher 
the stage in religious culture they attain to, the more manifest 
becomes the influence of religion on their life in producing a certain 
attitude of mind which can do without any external props of reli- 
gious observances, or if such observances continue to exist, they are 
reduced to a minimum. It is true, as we see flrom experience, that 
the great majority of mankind, in spite of all human progress, feel 
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the necessity of some religious ceremonies or recitals, at any rate, 
to maintain and strengthen the religious spirit within them. But, 
for all that, to seek the advancement of religion merely in the per- 
formance of ceremonies and the observance of religious rites, is to 
fall into a dangerous pitfall. True advancement of religion, as said 
above, is to improve the excellence or intrinsic elements of the reli- 
gion, and so it consists in elevating a religion from a lower to a 
higher and higher scale, until it reaches, par excellence^ the highest 
and most advanced form mentioned above in the classification of 
religions, and moreover, in cultivating the human mind to a suffi- 
cient degree, to enable it to grasp higher notions, and to preserve 
the religious sentiment without the aid of religious rites and cere- 
monies, or, as far as possible, with the least number of such cere- 
monies, and, simultaneously, to act the religion in life, — in other 
words, to act one’s part in life entirely in accordance with the 
genuine spirit of the religion. 

ZoBOASTBIANISM. 

The Zoroastrian religion has been with fairness recognised as 
a mighty religion — mighty not only in the sense that it once 
influenced a mighty nation, but mighty in its doctrines, mighty in 
its social characteristics, and mighty essentially in its highly ethi- 
cal principles. Nature-religions are generally the precursors of 
ethical religions, or, in other words, ethical religions are an im- 
provement on nature religions. As an ethical religion, Zoroastri- 
anism aims at a very lofty ethical ideal, an ideal not merely coordi- 
nated with religion, but conceived as God’s own will, or, to say the 
same thing in the abstract language of philosophy, an ideal turned 
objective and reflected in and projected into the conception of God. 
The old nature-religions do not totally die out in this religion, but 
their naturalistic elements are subordinated to the ethical princi- 
ples. The old nature-gods survive, and though in the Gfi,th&s, the 
oldest of the Zoroastrian Scriptures, they are neglected and thrown 
into the background by the ethical ideal and abstract divine attri- 
butes, they manage to come to the front again, after a lapse of 
time, in the later Avestan Scriptures, e.p., the Yashts and Niy&ish- 
nas. However, the idea of a plurality of gods no longer exists, 
and the old nature-gods reappear as mere serving spirits, ministers 
or angels. Nevertheless, the abstract notion still remains attached 
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to some of them in their root-meanings, Mithra, Arshtfit, 
Fravashi etc. 

Zoroastrianism belongs to the Highest Scale of Religions. 

Let us now turn to the question as to under what head in the 
classification of religions, the Zoroastrian religion would fall. Prof. 

Tiele says, “The religion of Zoroaster certainly belongs, in 

my opinion, to the ethical religions None of the characteris- 

tics of a spiritualistic-ethical-revelation-religion (which long phrase 
Prof. Tiele uses for what we call an ethical religion) are lacking 

here It is certain that, although he (Zoroaster) belongs to a 

legendary period and is extolled as a supernatural being, he consti- 
tutes a concrete summary, or the eponym, of a definite reformation 
effected by the promulgation of a new and systematic doctrine.” ‘ 
Now, if we turn to the classification of religions given by Prof. 
Tiele, we find that his scale of classification runs from the lowest 
nature-religions and ends with ethical religions. Thus he ranks 
Zoroastrianism among religions of the highest order. 

A Monotheism based on Abstract Conceptions. 

According to the classification we have given above in the 
preceding pages, monotheism based on abstract conceptions stands 
at the head, and appeals most to men in the highest stage of men- 
tal development. The idea of the priority, unity and indivisibility 
of the Supreme Being has been forcibly expounded in the Gfithfis. 
He is unprecedented, the mighty Discerner and Keeper of reckon- 
ing. He is the first Thinker, Creator through wisdom, the First, 
the Father of good-mindedness, the true Source and Father of 
purity, the Leader in authority, the most Bountiful and the Great- 
est of all. 

Next after Him, come what are generally known as the AmesM- 
Spentds, the Bountiful Immortals, represented as being identical 
with each other in thought, word and deed, as having a common 
father and teacher, the Creator Ahura Mazda. Their names are 
Vohu Manangh, Asha Vahishta, Khshathra Vairya, Spenia Armaiti, 
Haurvatat and Ameretdt, and etymologically they signify respective- 
ly, “good mind”, “best purity”, “wilful authority”, “bountiful 
righteous-thinking”, “perfection” and “immortality”. They re- 
1 Elements of the Science of Religion : V'oL 1,, p. 122. ^ Cf. Farvardin Yt. : §. 88. 
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present abstract conceptions of a significant type, and form highly 
ethical principles. The G&thfis are replete with such notions. 
Appeals are made to these ideas, and as such they stand personified, 
though at the same time their abstract notion and ethical tinge is 
kept entirely in consonance with the context, and harmonises with 
the high level of thoughts expounded therein. When translated 
into practice, these ideas have the effect of elevating the charac- 
ter of man. The theoretical part thus conforms with the prac- 
tical which consists in the enjoinment to act the religion in life, 
i.e., to act in private life in accordance with the true spirit of the 
religion; and a complete union of religion and life is the consequence. 
The prophet’s own view of the greatness of the religion he promul- 
gated, is thus expressed ; “The religion which is the best among 
existing things, which, based on purity, prospers my settlements, 
(and which) by means of words of righteous-thinking renders the 
actions pure.”* This explains in a nutshell the bearing a religion 
has on the building of the character of its adherents; it teaches us 
how religious doctrines may best serve the practical aspect of the 
religion, and points out the close union that exists between reli- 
gion and life. Elsewhere, the divine tenets are characterised as 
“best for mortals to hear”’; and again, “Whoso maintains his 
mind, O Mazda, in a better and purer (state), himself (upholds) the 
religion through (his) word and deed”.’ As we have said before, 
the mental calibre of a people formulates and gives colour to the 
religious sentiment, and the religion takes its form accordingly. 
This very notion is conveyed by the last quoted Gfi^thic verse. It 
is, in the first place, the mental calibre that enables a man to main- 
tain the religion, and it is through action and speech in life that the 
religion receives its strength. Thus the three cardinal principles 
of good thought, good word and good deed, are brought into play 
for the maintenance of the religion. 

With reference to the union between religion and life, says 
Dr. Jastrow, “Obscure as the origin of Zoroastrianism is, one fea- 
ture of it at least is clear, its strong emphasis of the tendency 
to bring religion and life into consistent accord, to wipe out all 
distinctions between an official and an unofficial cult, to regulate 
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the entire field of conduct by deductions from certain leading reli- 
gious principles Zoroastrianism (is) ...... characterised by the 

purpose to so extend the scope of religious influence as to make 
religion, instead of an incident in life, its controlling factor.”* 

Unfortunately, these nobler conceptions have lost most of their 
force in the present times, and the religious sentiment has dwindled 
down from its pristine purity into pure religiosity. Religion is 
commonly regarded as consisting mainly in the performance of cere- 
monies, comparatively little attention is paid to the study of the 
noble ethical principles that originally formed the nucleus of the 
religious doctrines, and no serious attempts are made to translate 
those principles into practice. The recital of the Niydishnas, as at 
present in vogue, drives one more easily to the idea of element-wor- 
ship, though a considerable section of the community, thanks to 
the education they have received, conceive that the noble ^idea of 
worshipping Ahura Mazda through His creations is attached to the 
recital of the Niy&ishaas. In the Yasht literature, foreign influence 
is at times visible, a &ct which mars the true Zoroastrian stand- 
point. The idea with which the masses recite the Yashts is general- 
ly not very dignified. It often savours of polytheism and ancestor 
worship. In any case, the tone of the Yasht literature falls greatly 
short of the high level of thoughts expounded in the G4th&s. 

Dbgeneeacy in Religious Writings. 

A close study of the different parts of the Avestan literature 
enables one to trace in the later writings a gradual descent from the 
noble ideas expressed in the G&th&s, to ideas which are prevalent 
amongst people of very moderate culture and ability. Add to this 
the fact that the adherents of the religion have begun to pay little 
heed to the loftier conceptions of the G&thfls, and have become 
prone to believe in the comparatively degenerated notions of the 
later writings, and, in acting their part in life, they do not allow 
religious doctrines to be the main controlling factor. 

Referring to the Yasna Haptanghfiiti, Ur. Haug observes : 
“Compared with the Gdth&s, they represent the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion not in its original unaltered,* but in a somewhat developed and 
altered state. The high Philosophical ideas which are laid down 
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in Zarathushtra’s own hymns, are partially abandoned, and partial- 
ly personified; and the philosophical, theological and moral doc- 
trines have given way to the custom which has lasted to the pre- 
sent time, of addressing prayers to all beings of a good nature, ir- 
respective of their being mere abstract nouns or real objects.” ‘ 

This degeneracy has kept up its course, in one form or another, 
till we have now arrived at a stage when religion is believed to con- 
sist mainly in the performance of certain ceremonies, and when the 
highly ethical principles based on abstract conceptions, that consti- 
tuted the true religion of Zoroaster, are neglected and thrown into 
the background, and are not taken into account as a guiding factor 
in our dealings in life. In such a state of degeneracy, the advance- 
ment of the religion consists in gradually doing away with the 
lower ideas adopted to interpret and the weaker methods employed 
to maintain, the sense of religion, without weakening our sense of 
perception of the Infinite, and then in gradually improving the 
ideas and methods, until we attain to that high level of abstract 
conceptions and ethical principles, which are the prophet’s greatest 
bequest to his followers, and which represent the religion in its pris- 
tine purity, as we find it beautifully concentrated in the G^th&s. 
The advancement of religion with the Zoroastrians would thus con- 
sist in bringing the religion from its present degenerated state back 
to its original unblemished condition. May that be the ideal of 
every Zoroastrian, and may every one seek with a singleness of pur- 
pose to bring about that perfection which the the prophet has so 
nobly foreshadowed in his teachings ! 

B. A. Enqinbeb. 

> EssajB on the Sacred Language, Writinga and lleligion of the Pargjg ; 3rd edition : 
p. 170. 



PRIESTHOOD IN ISRAEL AND PRIEST- 
HOOD AMONGST PARSIS. 

We frequently hear it said in our days — and it is a remark the 
truth of which it requires no efforts to prove — that the present waver- 
ing attitude of the Parsis towards their own religion is due to a 
large'extent to the failure of the priesthood to come up to its ideal 
functions, to the shortcomings and inadequacies of the priesthood as 
a class in the performance of its duties. Whether the degeneration 
in the character of the priesthood amongst the Parsis is brought 
about by culpable neglect on the part of the priesthood itself, or by 
the action of far-reaehing causes for which it cannot be made respon- 
sible, certain it is that one of the causes, if not the sole cause, of 
religious indifference that is making rapid strides in certain sections 
of the community i« to be sought in the circumstance that those 
who should by their wisdom and sanctity guide the nation have 
fallen off from their proper functions. When a community ceases 
to look with respect and veneration to its spiritual leaders, when it 
no longer places implicit trust and reverence in the interpreters of 
its religious traditions, it loses at the same time its naive faith in 
those traditions. It gradually comes to look with superciliousness 
on those religious beliefs, which have been sanctified by ages and 
which embody the highest inspirations of its earliest ancestors, but 
which lose that sanctity through the indifference of those who should 
especially cherish them and interpret them to the masses. When 
the guardians of the laws break them, who would care to obey ? 
When the spiritual guardians of a community slacken in their zeal, 
is it unnatural if the community itself should display the working 
of cynical and sceptical tendencies ? 

Under these circumstances it would not be without interest to 
note how the ecclesiastical establishment is formed and maintained 
amongst other nations, and to inquire into the nature of the func- 
tions that have been assigned to it by the inspirations of their racial 
consciousness. And we select particularly the priesthood in Israel 
for the purpose, as the later history of Israel is in some respects a re- 
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edition of the later history of Zoroastrianism, and as, above all, 
the priesthood of Israel manifests a loftiness of functions, and has 
an impottanoe in the development of the nation, such as have not 
been equalled, much less surpassed, in the history of ancient and 
modern times. 

To protect the true religion that had been established in the 
community, so that it may perpetually thrive throughout the entire 
nation and vitalise all its parts, was the primary function of the 
priesthood in Israel as in all other religions. The priest was to be 
entirely devoted to Jahveh, dedicated to him alone, and should own 
no worldly possessions and property. He was to put off his brothers 
and sisters, and consecrate himself to the Lord, “even every man 
upon his son and upon his brother” ; to fight unto death for His 
sake was to be his joy and happiness. The priesthood, therefore, 
was to be an Israel within Israel, a higher grade within the same 
community, the chosen race of the Lord. Only when the priesthood 
performed its stated functions, and laboured upon its true ideal, 
could its actions be rich in blessings for the rest of the community. 

The tribe of Levi, the priesthood of Israel, was accordingly re- 
garded as a holy tribe, holding an intermediate position between 
the rest of the nation and Jahveh. The impurity and sins of the 
community could be wiped out in the end only by the sacrifice of 
the priesthood. Endowed with the task of bearing the guilt of the 
whole nation, the Levites alone could approach the sanctuary of 
Jahveh, and they alone could communicate the blessings of the Lord 
to the rest of the nation. 

Such being the office of the priesthood, it would not be 
surprising if the qualifications of priests were conceived in a rigorous 
manner, and if stricter injunctions were laid down for the regulation 
of their lives than were possible for the vast majority of the secular 
classes. They were to be thoroughly acquainted with the laws and 
customs of Israel ; they were to possess an intimate knowledge of 
natural objects, since they were the sole interpreters of the com- 
mands of God to men; they were, finally, to decide all questions and 
doubts that might arise with reference to those commands. We find 
this position distinctly laid down in Leviticus : “ that ye may teach 
the children of Israel all the statutes which the Lord hath spoken 
unto Hiem by the hand of Moses”. They are the depositaries of the 
8 
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Sacred Law whom the highest in the kingdom were to respect and 
obey. Within the priesthood there was a narrower circle of regular 
priests, the descendants of the house of Aaron. Thus hereditary 
succession and rights by birth were essential pre-requisites for 
becoming a regular priest. 

No immoral man, even no man who was physically a cripple 
and unhealthy, was capable of becoming a priest. The priest was 
in no way to disfigure the hair of his head or beard. He must be 
neither blind nor lame, disfigured neither at the nose nor ear, neither 
in foot nor in hand. He was to avoid contact with the dead more 
scrupulously than an ordinary man. He was to marry none but a 
pure and undefiled woman. 

Yet again, before the priest could perform his proper duties, he 
was to be solemnly consecrated, in order that he may be fully quali- 
fied for his work. The novice was first bathed in front of the 
sanctuary, then A'essed up in the full white and flowing attire of 
the priest, and solemnly annointed by pouring the sacred oil over 
his head. In the next place a young bullock was sacrificed for him 
as an expiatory ofiering, “a ram as a whole offering and a second 
ram as the proper consecration offering”. After this the novice was 
sprinkled with the blood flowing at the foot of the altar, and with 
the sacred annointing oil. The oil was to transform the priest into 
a sanctified instrument of Jahveh. The consecration sacrifice was 
to be repeated for seven successive days, in the presence and full 
view of the whole community. The feelings of religious adoration 
and incitement to holy works, with which the priest thus consec- 
rated could enter upon his duties, are nowhere so beautifully 
presented as in Leviticus in the case of Aaron. 

It is not unimportant to notice how the priesthood was main- 
tained in Israel. “ Levi shall have no inheritance, no earthly pro- 
perty”, but “ Jahveh shall be his inheritance”. The priests were 
not to cultivate the land : theirs was the task of spreading abroad 
the glory of the Lord by means of promoting and scattering broad- 
cast the truths He had announced. But on this very account 
the community was bound to support them, in such fashion that 
they could pursue their pious avocations without being anxious or 
covetous of worldly possessions. We find, accordingly, that proper 
provision was made by law for the priesthood. The custom of con- 
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secrating the tenth of all annual profit in thankfulness to God, 
which was a tradition with the Canaanites and the Phoenicians, 
passed over to Israel. The tithes were, therefore, one of the 
sanctioned sources of revenue for the priesthood. They were col- 
lected by the inferior Levites, in kind or in money ; and a part was 
paid over by them in turn to the superior priests. Another item 
of revenue was the bringing of first-fruits', a custom which prevailed 
elsewhere as much as in Israel, and which rested on the idea that 
man can enjoy in happiness the bounties of the soil only when he 
has offered to the Lord the first shoots and fruits. In Exodus we 
have the command laid down, “ thou shalt not delay to offer the 
first of thy ripe fruits and of thy liquors ; the first bom of thy sons 
shalt thou give unto me”. There were other perquisites to the 
priests, arising from consecrated gifts and from military plunder. 
The gains that might be made by the nation in warfare were to be 
divided amongst the warriors and the rest of the nation, but a 
certain portion was to go to the priesthood. Exceptional needs 
were met by exceptional donations and gifts from the nation. 
Such were the means of support ensured to the priesthood of Israel, 
to enable them to carry on their cherished work of infusing the 
teachings of the Lord into the members of the tribes and of lift- 
ing them, up into the likeness of their Father in Heaven. 

Armed with these weapons, endowed with the spiritual tradi- 
tions of centuries, and befitted for their work by the strict require- 
ments of the law which weeded out the incompetent, the priesthood 
of Israel filled the whole nation with the spirit of Jahveh’s teach- 
ings, and upheld the life of the nation and the kingdom of Israel 
through the spiritual truths which constituted the firmest bond of 
national unity. Freed from the ordinary worries of life and the 
anxiety for subsistence, the ministers of Jahveh, his “ inheritance”, 
became the nurseries of holy literature, the models of just and righte- 
ous conduct for the nation. The privileged ministers of the Sanc- 
tuary did what the Church was to do in later times; — they trained to 
holiness the sinful children of Israel. Much has been said against 
the dependent position of the tribe of Levi ; but, even supposing 
for a moment that the priesthood in Israel had failed to answer the 
purposes for which it was instituted, it is not the regulations of the 
book of Leviticus and the institutions of the Mosaic dispensation 
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that would stand responsible for such failure. These institutions 
received their final vindication, when with the advent of Christianity 
they were revitalised by the founder of that faith, ' Jesus of Nazareth. 
Jesus was the high priest of a new, and yet old, religion, annoint- 
ed at his consecration, like the Hebrew priests, free from blemishes, 
and, like them, holy, harmless and undefiled, who having ofiered 
sacrifice with his own blood had entered the heavenly presence 
bearing ever the cause of his people in his heart. However it may 
be, there can be no doubt that the annointed priests of Israel, proud 
of the consecrated position they occupied, were for a comparatively 
long time free from the degeneration which in history is found to 
follow the possession of power and influence, and faithfully perform- 
ed the task of bringing the children of Israel nearer the Lord than 
they could have been through their own unaided efibrts. 

What light does this brief sketch of the priesthood of Israel 
throw on the present religious history of the Parsis ? In the first 
place it may be observed that there is a strong resemblance between 
the functions which the tribe of Levi and the Jewish priesthood 
performed for the. Israelites and the functions of the Parsi priests 
in the early history of the Iranian nation. As in Israel, the office 
of the priest amongst the Iranians was a sacred position : the priest 
was the sole interpreter of the commands of Mazda, the depositary 
of all learning, sacred and profane, before whom kings and nobles 
were to humble themselves. As in Israel, the priesthood was an 
hereditary office in Iran, confined by privileges of birth and succes- 
sion. All the members of the priestly tribe, the “Magi”, as they were 
called, were not undoubtedly practising priests, no more than all 
the Mobeds are to-day, no more than were all the members of 
the tribe of Levi among the Jews. But every priest was a “ Magus” 
as every Cohen was a Levite. They alone were the ministers of 
the cultus, they alone could decide on questions of sacred law, they 
alone could offer sacrifices to the Gods, they alone could announce 
the future and explain its warnings. As the descendants of the 
house of Aaron alone could act as intermediaries between the mass 
of the Jews and their Creator, so in Iran the Magi alone could 
intercede for the people and interpret the wishes and commands 
of Mazda to His creatures. And as there was a period in the his- 
tory of Israel when the head of the tribe of the Levites ruled over 
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the nation and exercised full temporal sovereignty under the appel- 
lation of “ judge”, so in the history of the Mazdayasnians we are 
told of a time when the prophet Zarathushtra himself ruled over 
the people as head of the tribe of the Magi. The power and 
influence thus possessed by the Magi were used in the cause of 
righteousness, in furtherance of the spread of religious truths, for 
the dissemination of those eternal principles which Ahura Mazda 
had proclaimed through the mouth of Zarathushtra, amongst the 
followers of the religion as well as amongst the barbaric hoards of 
nomads that surrounded them. 

How is it, then, that in our own days, the descendants of 
the Magi should have lost their influence over the minds of 
their co-religionists, should have degenerated from the lofty type 
which the early priests of Iran exemplified in their lives and in 
their life-work ? For the most part illiterate, ignorant of the 
philosophical significance of the doctrines and ritual of their reli- 
gion, inadequately equipped for the maintenance in their own 
persons and lives of a high standard of morals and piety, the 
Dasturs, as these modern spiritual leaders of the community are 
styled, no longer command that respect and willing obedience at 
the hands of the laity which is so spontaneously and invariably 
paid to an efficient priesthood. What are the causes which can 
account for this lamentable decline of corporate efficiency and 
prestige ? 

We do not pretend, on this occasion, to examine the ques- 
tion in detail. The cursory glance which we just directed to the 
institution of the priesthood amongst the Jews may help us to 
one conclusion amongst others. If the priesthood is to fulfil its 
lofty task of guiding the nation in its spiritual interests, and 
if the Parsi priests are to hold the position of divinely appoint- 
ed instruments for the working out and spreading God’s king- 
dom on earth, it is absolutely necessary that their physical needs 
should be provided for, and that they should have no occasion 
to think about the question of maintaining themselves or of 
acquiring the ordinary comforts of life. These should be already 
provided for them by the nation ere they enter upon their holy 
mission ; and the course of that mission should not be interrupt- 
ed by keeping them dependent for the ordinary means of living 
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and for the comforts of life on the caprice of individuals. As the 
satisfaction of the ordinary wants of life is an essential preliminary 
to the leading of a good life, such satisfaction must be necessarily 
presupposed for the priesthood. This presupposition is in other 
words only the provision made by the nation by way of law or 
custom for the maintenance of the clergy. Such provision was 
amply made amongst the Israelites as we have already seen ; and 
it was largely responsible for the efficiency of the tribe of Levi and 
for the success with which it performed its spiritual offices. 

On the other hand, when owing to adventitious circumstances, 
a priesthood has been deprived of an assured livelihood, or has been 
miserably underpaid when its standard of comfort may have risen, 
as amongst the Parsis in our own days, it can never retain its 
influence and caa never adequately fulfil the sacred functions 
assigned to it. In a time of culture and progress the crude cus- 
toms of tithes and first-fruits cannot prevail without creating dis- 
satisfaction: but tihe tithes and first-fruits of early Israel have been 
transformed in our days amongst Christian nations into Church 
benefices and incumbencies which assure the certainy of a livelihood 
to their holders. The assurance of the comforts of life to the 
ministers of the Christian Churches, by the provision of fixed 
incomes, may be said to be one of the causes that have kept up the 
prestige and usefulness of the corporation. So long as the priest- 
hood amongst the Parsis is not assured of the ordinary comforts o^ 
life by a similar provision, so long there can be no hope of better- 
ment. If the priesthood is to regain its old vitality, the Parsis 
must see their way towards providing a large endowment for the 
support of priests, which would obviate the necessity of their seek- 
ing for their livelihood and free them from all anxiety and thought 
on that score. Is it not surprising that whilst there should be 
amongst us so many institutions and so many funds for providing 
physical necessities to the destitute, medical aid to the ailing, and 
cheap lodgings to the poor, no thought should have been given to 
providing for the spiritual welfare of the race, that no institutions 
should exist for the education and adequate intellectual equipment 
of the religious guides of the nation, that there should be no endow- 
ments securing to them the means of keeping up their physical 
existence ? 
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There is another observation that a careful student of the early 
history of the priesthood in Israel might at once suggest : it is 
necessary that an efficient priesthood must consist of men chosen 
for their learning as well as for their moral and social status. That 
the priesthood amongst the modern Parsis consists of men whose 
qualifications have not been subjected to a rigorous test or exami- 
nation is a statement too obviously true to be called into question. 
Just as from amongst the Levites only a few who were qualified for 
the task were chosen to act as regular priests, so from the priest 
class of the Parsis, only those who show themselves fit for the work 
should be chosen to officiate. The prohibition against the lame 
and the blind, the physical and the moral weakling, which prevail- 
ed in the Israelitish institutions, might not inaptly be introduced 
amongst the Parsis by a consensus of public opinion. The intel- 
lectual qualifications required amongst the ministers of the Anglican 
Church might, in the case of the Parsi ministers of the Lord, be 
combined with their hereditary organisation. Against a here- 
ditary priesthood as sucli there is nothing to urge : on the 
other hand, it has frequently happened, as in the history 
of Israel, tliat a hereditary priesthood has kept up the life 
and vigour of the nation, through its reverence for ancient family 
traditions and its desire of emulating its ancestors in depth of wis- 
dom and deeds of piety. But at the same time the spiritual guides 
of a nation should be men who, by an exemplary life of chastity 
and moral purity and by their erudition and learning in the Scrip- 
tures and Commentaries, have rendered themselves fit to be the 
annointed and consecrated servants of the Lord. And if the tradi- 
tions of the past have handed down a hereditary priesthood, proud 
of its ancient prestige, a few such laws, as were known to Israel of 
old, strictly enforced by the elders of the body corporate, would be 
quite enough to ensure the efficiency and keep up the prestige of 
the ministers of God. 

History is not without its lessons for mankind, and happy are 
the individuals and the nations who listen to and obey its warning 
in time ! 


Pestonji Ardbshib Wadia. 



A REVISED LIST OF THE KAIANIAN KINGS- 

Kai KobS,d, the founder of the Kai&nian dynasty of ancient 
Iran, had only one son, says the Pahlavi Bhndahishn ; whilst 
Firdusi gives a list of four princes as the royal sons of Kai Kobfid. 
The Sh^h Nilmeh says, that of these Kai KHus was the eldest, and 
that he reigned supreme in Ir^n for such a long period as 120 years. 
But, according to the Bftndahishn, Kdus was the Crown Prince of 
Kai Kob&d. In this, the Pahlavi work has the strong support of 
the Avesta. In the Farvardin Yasht we find many prominent 
names - names of kings, princes, heroes, righteous men and women 
of all the then known countries, both Aryan and non- Aryan, Zoro 
astrian and non-Zoroastrian,--each one mentioned in succession 
with words of praise for their meritorious deeds of great renown. In 
this list, after mentioiing the Peshdfidians, the writer of the Yasht 
eulogises the Farohars of Kai Kobfid and a number of other Kai- 
^Inians who are his immediate successors to the throne, or descend- 
ants, down to the great Kavi Husravangh, otherwise known as Kai 
Khosru. These royal names, however, could not have been re- 
counted and praised without good cause and reason. Had they 
been names of ordinary princes, no doubt, the Yasht would have 
been silent about them. But along with the well-known names of 
Kobid, Kdus and Khosru, there are certain others which, though 
equally remembered and eulogised, are less known to us, because the 
Shah NSmeh is almost silent about them. The following is a com- 
plete list of the names as mentioned in the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
Bfiudahishn : — 

Names found in the Avesta. Names pound in the Bundahishn^ 


1. 

Kavi Kavftta. 

Kai Kavat. 

2. 

„ Aipi-Vanghu. 

,, Apiv^h. 

3. 

„ Usadhan. 

„ Arsh. 

4. 

,, Arshan. 

„ Vyftrsh. 

5. 

„ Byarshan. 

„ Pisfin. 

6. 

,, Pisanangh. 

„ Kaus. 

7. 

„ Syavarshan. 

,, Siyavakhsh. 

8. 

„ Husravangh. 

„ Khfisrdb. 
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The Faxohars of all these eight personages are placed on the 
•ame level and almost in juxtaposition in the Avesta. The epithet 
of Kavi is equally applied to them all without :.any distinction. 
This must lead us to the conclusion that these personages, to whom 
one identical epithet is applied, were of equal rank and dignity. If 
Kavi was the epithet of kings, every one of the above list must have 
enjoyed the kingship. The Avestic, Pahlavi and Mohammadan 
authorities are all unanimous in saying that Kob&d, K&us and 
Khosru were great kings, and had kingly glory [kharena) about 
them ; and we must safely infer that the remaining personages in 
the above list were also rulers of Iran as so many Kaifinian mo- 
narohs. What if the Sh&h N&meh is silent regarding the rule of 
the intermediate monarchs named second, third, fourth, fifth and 
seventh in the above Pahlavi list? The Bfindahishn does give 
them the kingly title of Kai^ and the Avesta that of Kavi. I am 
induced to conclude from this that the intervening names are names 
not of mere princes or sons of kings, but of kings themselves. 

Another passage in the Avesta supports us in our inference. 
In the ZimyAi Yasht there is an interesting account of the kingly 
glory vouchsafed to the Iranian monarchs. This glory Zohftk and 
Afrftsiflb tried in vain to usurp. It appears, however, that this 
divine glory was meant to be the heirloom of a number of Kai&nians 
only, whose names are given in sections 71 and 72 of this Yasht. 
These are the self-same personages whose names I have mentioned 
in the above list. Here we are expressly told that from Kobfid 
to Khosru, each one of the princes was fortunate enough to possess 
the heavenly glory of kingly sway and authority. We are given 
to understand that all personages were equally renowned, bold, 
healthy, glorious, happy and venturous. Now Aipi-Vanghu and 
his three younger sons could not have been so praised and eulogised 
in the Avesta, had they been only sons of kings and nothing more. 
But, as a matter of fact, we find them all placed on a footing of 
equality wiih Kob&d, K&us and Khosru, whose kingship is ad- 
mitted by all authorities. Hence it appears that the complete list 
of the Kaiftnian kings from Kob5d to Khosru was really a long one, 
but that Firdusi was not acquainted with it in its entirety. 

The great poet-historian is also inaccurate as to the real 
family^name of some of the kings whom he unwittingly includes in 
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the Kaiftnian dynasty. Kavi Vishtftspa, the great bulwark of the 
Zoroastrian religion, the Prophet’s patron-prinoe, is mentioned aa 
the last Kai&nian king in the Avesta. The Avesta texts are silent 
as to the succeeding Kings or Princes or Royal Houses of Iran. 
Spento-data (Firdusi’s Isfettdy&r) is not mentioned there as a Kavi 
Or as one of those fortunate personages who had received the 
heavenly glory, for the very reason that he having passed away in 
his father’s lifetime, was not fortunate enough to rule in Iran. 
Similarly, if the sons and grandsons of Kai Kobad had not reigned, 
they, too, would have Ijeen left out from the list of the Kavis given 
in the Zamyftd Yasht. Instead of giving the names of Aipi Vanghu 
and his three sons and the name of SyAvarsh as the kings who 
possessed the kingly glory and ruled in Iran for numbers of years, 
Firdusi not only makes KobM and Kfius reign for incredible 
period, but adds a lumber of kings of quite a different dynasty as 
successors of Vishtlspa. And this was the Achsemenian dynasty, 
whose kings were neither Kavis, nor descendants of Kavis. 
conclusion to which I have arrived serves to account for the long 
spaces of years which Firdusi assigns to the reigns of Kob&d and 
l^us, periods which are not quite capable of credit. 

Below I give in genealogical order the revised list of the 
ELaiknian kings, as it suggests itself to me from the Avesta and 
Pahlavi accounts 

(1) Kai KobAd 

I 

(2) Elai Apiveh. 

I 

^ j . 

(3) Kai Kins (4) Elai Arsh (5) Kai PisAn (6) Kai Vyazsh. 

I I 

(7) Elai SiAvakhsb [Manus] 

I I 

(8) ELai Khosru [AusAv] 

I 

(9) Kai LohrAsp 

1 

(10) ELai GushtAsp. 




JAMSHID, MANJ AND NOAH- 

This paper is intended to point out certain similarities which 
exist in the description of Jamshid found in Fargard II. of the 
Vendidfld with that of Manu detailed in the Vedas, and of Noah 
in the Genesis. Westergaard, Darmesteter and other savants divide 
the second Fargard of the Vendid&d into two parts; the first part 
dealing with the expansion of the earth by Jamshid and the second 
with the construction of the vara. The following is a summary of 
the contents of the Fargard : — 

Ahura Mazda asked Jamshid to propagate His religion, but 
Jamshid declined to undertake the prophetic function, pleading his 
mability to do so. Thereupon Ahura Mazda tells him to expand 
and fertilize the earth. Jamshid agrees to do this by removing all 
kinds of disease and death from it. He receives the golden seal 
and the sword as his insignia of royalty and expands the land by a 
third three times over to meet the wants of the increasing multi- 
tudes of the population. Ahura Mazda then forewarns Jamshid of 
^e approach of a strong winter which would destroy all life on 
earth. Jamshid is ordered to construct a vara (i.e., a subterranean 
dwelling) and there to collect the best specimens of the human spe- 
cies and of all the animal and vegetable creation such as were free 
from all evil. Jamshid constructs this vara and men live there, the 
happiest of all creatures. 

I shall now narrate a short history of Manu. Regarding him 
the “Century Cyclopaedia of Names” ‘ gives the following note: — 
“Manu, in Sanskrit, MAN, man, collectively, “mankind”; the 
Demiurge ; one of a class of fourteen demiurgic beings each of whom 
presides over a manvantara internal, or period of a Manu. The 
first in order of these is called Swayambhu, the self-existent, iden- 
tified with Brahma, who divided himself into two persons, male 
and female, whence was produced Viraj and from him the first 
Manu. This Manu Swayambhuva is a sort of secondary creator. 
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He produced ten Prajdpatis^ lords of creatures, and these again, 
seven other Manus. Of those the seventh Manu Vaivasvata, the 
sun-born, is the Manu of the present period and is regarded as the 
progenitor of the present race of beings. He has been compared 
to Noah from various legends of his preservation from a deluge by 
Vishnu or by Brahma in the form of a fish. To Manu Vaivasvata 
are ascribed, the so-called laws of Manu and a work [on the Vedio 
ritual. 

Jamshid ANn Manu. 

1 . Manu was the first law-giver according to the Hindus. 
Jamshid has also been regarded as a law-giver, one of the legends 
attributing to him the inauguration of the practice of wearing the 
Sudra and Kusti. The “ Historians’ History of the "World”, 
speaking of the Code of Manu, says, “The great religious books 
bore the nanje of the Vedas and these at a relatively late stage of 
national evolution — fyet perhaps as early as 800 or 900 B. C. — were 
gathered into a document which came to be known as Manu’s Code, 
Manu being a name which signified ethnologically the first man, 
and the Code being, of course, the supposed Divine Revelation de- 
livered to that first man. This Code in its various departments is 
the chief source on which historians must draw in interpreting the 
early history of India. At the time when this code was written, 
society in India had already reached a relatively high grade of 
civilization, in particular the priests had fixed their firm hold upon 
the national life, and that strange system of castes which is so typi- 
cal a feature of Indian life had become firmly established.” ’ 

2. Manu divided the Aryans into four classes: Brahmins or 
priests, Kshatryas or kings, Vaishyas or husbandmen, and Sudras 
or servants. Firdusi states in the Sh4h-Nfimeh that Jamshid 
divided the Aryans into four classes, namely, Athomfins or priests, 
Rathaesht&rs or warriors, Vftstryoshfin or husbandmen, and Huto- 
khshSn or artisans. On this point the “Historians’ History of the 
World” says, “The first feature that strikes us in the society des- 
cribed by Manu is the division into four classes or castes : the 
sacerdotal, the military, the industrial and the servile. In these 
we are struck with the prodigious elevation and sanctity of the 
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Brahmins and the studied degradation of the lowest class. The 
three first classes, though by no means equal, are yet admitted into 
one pale. They can partake in certain sacred rites to which parti- 
cular importance is attached throughout the Code. The fourth 
class and the outcastes are no further considered than as they con- 
tribute to the advantage of the superior castes.” ’ 

3. The name of Manu's father was Vivasvat, that of Jam- 
•hid’s father was Yivanghan. 

4. The Persians have known Jamshid as a king ; and Manu 
also passes for one in Hindu tradition. 

5. Both Jamshid and Manu are said to have rendered distin- 
guished services to mankind at large. The M4tsopfikhy&n states 
that, when once upon a time Manu was standing at the shore of the 
Virini, Brahma came to him in the form of a small fish and asked 
him to take it away to a place and bring it up. Manu is said to 
have placed it in a water-pot, then into a river, and finally into a 
sea for that purpose. The second Fargard of the Vendidfid narrates 
how at the command of Ahura Mazda Jamshid expanded the earth 
on three occasions to meet the growing wants of the increasing 
population. 

6. Ahura Mazda is said to have forewarned Jamshid of the 
approach of a dire winter ; Brahma, in the form of the little fish, is 
said to have likewise forewarned Manu of the approach of a flood, 
destined to destroy everything on earth. 

7. Ahura Mazda recommended the building of a vara to Jam- 
shid; Brahma desired Uanu to build a ship. 

8. Ahura Mazda willed that Jamshid should carry into the 
vara the best of men, cattle and eatables ; Manu was told by Brahma 
to carry into the ship the best of men, cattle and eatables. 

Jaushid and Noah. 

We shall now note the points of similarity which are to be 
found in the description of Jamshid as detailed in the second Fargard 
of the Vendid&d and that of Noah as we find it in the first Book of 
Moses. (Chapters VI. — VIII.) Prof. Spiegel has observed that 
several subjects treated in the Genesis have been borrowed from the 
Avesta. llie following correspondences are very significant 

t im. P. 608, MW. 
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1. Jamshid lived for 1000 years ; Noah lived for 9S6 yean. 

2. Noah cultivated the earth ; aod so did Jamshy . 

3. Noah was informed by God of iha aa ming of a flood, and 
was advised to build an ark ; Jamshid had the ad^ee of A h ere 
Mazda to build a vara. 

4. Jamshid Was told to place Windows and doers in the houses 
he built in the wora, for the proper ingress of air and light; and 
God said unto Noah, “ Make thee an ark of gojdier wood; rooms 
shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it within and without 

with pitch A window shalt thou make to tiw mrk, uid in a 

cubit shalt thou finish it above ; and ihe door of the ark shalt 
thou set in the side thereof ; wilh lower, seocmd, and third stories 
shalt thou make it 

5. Jamshid was advised to take with him in his vara the best 
of men, cattle and eatables, and God said unto Noah, But with 
thee will I establish my covenant; and {thou shalt come unto the 
ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons' wives with thee, 
and of every living thing of all flesh, two of every sort shalt thou 

bring into the ark, of fowls after their kind, of every 

creeping thing of the earth after his kind, ... and take thou unto 
thee of all food that is eaten, and thou shalt gather it to thee ; and 
it shall be food for thee, and for them.” * 

6. Jamshid built according to the Bflndahishna, a fire-temple 
called Adar Frdb&g. “ And the fire Frdbftg was established by 
Jamshid at the appointed place, {ddd-gds) on the Gadman-h6mand 
mountain in Khv&rizem.* — Noah built an altar unto the Lord and 
took of every clean fowl and offered burnt offerings on the altar. 

“ And God spake unto Noah saying, ‘Go forth of the ark,. ..bring 
forth with thee, of all flesh, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of every 

creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth’, and Noah builded 

an altar unto the Lord ; and took of every clean beast, and of every 
clean fowl, mid offered Imrnt offerings on the altar.” * 

I have here shown the similarities that exist in the stories 
narrated in various accounts of Mann and Noah wtiii those of Jam- 
shid as we find him portrayed in the Avesta and elaewhsm. It is 
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extremely probable that the narratives of Manu and Noah were 
borrowed from the accounts of Jamshid in the Avesta. Jamshid 
who is called Yima in the Avesta and Yama in the Vedas, was, 
according to the Sh4h^Nftmah, the third king of Persia after 
Hoshang, the founder of the i^eshd^dian dynasty. The epithets 
of Khiha»ki and Bb&^lhiba whkdk mean “ fair” and of good flock ” 
respectively, are applied to him. He is so called because he was 
handsome in appearance and because he was an exemplary ‘‘pastor.” 
According to the Avesta, he reigned for 1000 years. According 
to the BflndahishnS for ^16 years and 6 months, 'out of which 
ho spent 100 yean in exile. The Zamyld Yasht says that the 
Kkdreh, i. e., the halo of divine glory, was vouchsafed to him, but 
that it dropped from him, immediately he uttered a falsehood. 

A. K. Vksavkvala. 
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THE TOWER OF BABEL 

SOME VEESIONS AS TO THE MOTIVBS WHICH 
LED TO ITS ERECTION. 


The Asiatic fMnily of Shem, the son of Noah, long after the 
waters of the Deluge had subsided, found their way to the plains 
of Mesopotamia — “the country - between - the - rivers ” — as the 
Greeks called it. Here they began building a tower “whose top 
may reach unto heaven”*. According to Eusebius, the work of 
constructing this tower which commenced 2225 B.C., continued for 
forty years, and <£d not end till the reign of Nebuchadnazar. 
According to another account, the tower was never completed, as 
the attempt to build it is said to have been frustrated by the cou' 
fusion of the tongues. Notwithstanding the incomplete state into 
which it was left, it was considered a huge tower. About 1700 years 
after its erection, Herodotus is reported to have seen it at Babylon. 
The one that Herodotus saw w{» a structure consisting of eight 
towers, raised one above another, each 75 feet high, the total 
height amounting to about 600 feet.* This computation of Hero* 
dotus of the height of the structure agrees with that of Strabo who 
puts it down at 606 feet. But whether what Herodotus saw, was 
the fttmed Tower of Babel or not, it is impossible to ascertain. 
Writers and travellers, both ancient .and modem, do not seem to 
agree even as regards the approximate height of the tower, barring 
o^y Herodotus and Strabo whose figures are almost the same. 
According to some orientalists, the Tower was twelve miles in 
height, while St. Jerome, on the authority of eye-witnesses who had 
examined the rains of a tower at Babylon, asserts it to be four miles 
high. We shall now attempt briefly to bring under review a few 
versions as to the motives which led to the ooostruotion of the 
Tower. 
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The first version, then, is to be found il the Bible. “And they 
said, go to, let us build us a city and a tower, whose top may reach 
unto heaven; and let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.'** In this Biblical allusion, “and 
let us make us a name” etc., we clearly perceive the desire of poli* 
tacal centralisation, coupled with the vain hope of leaving to post^ 
eiity a conspicuous monument of the greatness and perseverance 
which characterised the race. 

Another version attributes the building of this Tower to the 
people’s desire to take a measurement of the distance of the sky from 
the earth by raising lofty spires one over another. Thus they 
sought to fathom the heavens and to become acquainted with “what 
the secret cause betrays and who directs the whole”*. This motive 
has been characterised as sheer human presumption which met with 
its adequate punishment. The language of the builders was con- 
founded, and hence the failure to complete the scheme of buUding a 
tower “whose top may reach unto heaven.” 

The Koran attributes the building of the Tower to the Ch&l- 
dsean Emperor Nimrod. Abraham, the Jew, broke the images and 
idols of the Ch4ldaeana while they were abroad in the fields celebra- 
ting a great festival ; for, as ho said, “Verily, both ye and your 
fathers have been in a manifest error,”* and “by God, I will surely 
devise a plot against your idols”*. The people burned with rage at 
the destruction of their gods that spake not, and, according to what 
commentators have related, Abraham was thrust into the midst of 
a fire specially kindled at Nimrod’s commind to bring about his 
end. But Abraham emerged from the burning pile as safe and 
sound as when he was thrown into it, the fire having consumed only 
the cords with which he was bound. This miraculous deliverance 
from the fire exasperated the emperor more than ever. He put the 
infidel into confinement fora period of no less than ten years. There, 
too, did divine aid descend upon Abraham’s devoted head. Nim- 
rod, seeing with no little exasperation the miraculous deliverance of 
his enemy from the various persecutions which the latter was sub- 
jected to by the religious intolerance of his oppressors, caused a 
tower to be built whereby he may be enabled to ascend up to heaven 


» Atkinson’f Sh&h-NAmeh (1^6), p. IIS, 
• Slip’s Kotmtt, Oh. XXI., p. S45; 


• “ Gen^iU XI. 4. 

• Ibid, 
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to floe with his own oyorthe God of Abraham who had so often 
rsMosd him from his manifold troubles.* But, says the Koran, the 
Tower was overthrown by winds and earthquakes. 

A different vision* of this story is given in another part of the 
Kmran. It is stated that the Tower was built by Nimrod at Babel 
with the objeot of ascending to heaven for the purpose of waging a 
war with its inmates. This attempt was frustrated. Persisting, 
however, in his design, the Ch&ldaean Emperor directed himself to 
be carried to the heavens in a chest borne by four monstrous birds. 
But this effort brought him to grief. The strength of the birds 
failed them on the way and Nimrod dropped down on a mountain 
firom a gigantic height* . 

Josephus*, the Jewish historian, says that the Tower was 
built with the objeot of affording a refuge and shelter to the people 
against another j|ood, should such a contingency ever arise again. 
The men of the time burned with resentment for the destruction of 
their fathers in the Deluge, and the Tower of Babel was an act di- 
rected for taking vengeance for that grievous wrong. Wide and 
level as w«re thef^ainsof Babylon, devoid of all natural barriers, the 
inhabitants sought to build up a tower which should prevent their 
bmng scattered over the earth, and which should be able to hold them 
toge^er in the event of an emergency like the one that had destroy- 
ed their predeoessors some two thousand years after the creation. 

There are some, however, who aver that in the structure 
of this Tower thereis nothing more than a plausible attempt to 
acoount for the diversity of languages as also for the dispersion of 
mmikind on the different parts of the globe. Heeren accounts for 
IhC story relating to this Tower in the following words : “There is, 
perhi^ps, nowhere else to be found a narrative as venerable for its 
antiquity or so important in the history of civilization, in which 
we have at once preserved the traces of primeval international oom- 
meroe, the first political associations and the first erection of secure 
and pernument dwellings.”* 

» Jind., p. 24«. t Ibid. Ch. XVI., pp. 196-197. 

• Oomipart with thhi ttorjr of tiie ofeoent of Kimrod to th« heoreos, the etoiy of 
If o ih Sie , w detoUod la tho SUth-KAnooh, ood that of JEtSoa in Uie Bnbyloidon logon^. 
1a nU t h ^e e oee e , the ntteaipte ond la a Amoo. 

• ••AMitidtiM*, L 4. •“Aiintio NatloiM » Vol U., p. 1«4. 
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Another plausible motive which may IfhTe led to the oonstroo* 
tion of this Tower is alleged to be the defenceless position in whicA 
Babylon was naturally situated. Living in a plain country, on a 
low level of ground, without the variety of hills or mountains to 
charm them in times of peace and to protect them in times of war, 
the condition of the Babylonians was often very insecure when they 
had to withstand the attacks of a foreign enemy. As it was natn- 
rally situated, the city of Babylon could afford its inhabitants no 
opportunity of reconnoitering, as from an elevated spot, the posi- 
tion of an advancing enemy — a situation which greatly handicapped 
them in their preparations for defence or attack. In order, there- 
fore, to remedy this evil, the Babylonians are credited with having 
oonoeived the idea of erecting a lofty tower which might enable 
^em to hold themselves in readiness against every hostile move- 
ment. This famed Tower of Babel, according to Buckley,’ served, 
in the absence of natural barriers, as a faithful sentinel keeping a 
constant and vigilant eye over the wide expanse that stretched out 
all around it, and intimating the approach of the invading army 
before the inhabitants could be taken by surprise. 

A further motive is suggested to us as having probably ac- 
tuated the inhabitants tv construct the Tower. We are told 
that it was their religious feeling and their scrupulous desire to 
observe all divine rites that led the Babylonians to undertake 
the raising of the mighty structure. The tendency of early man- 
kind to worship the heavenly bodies from quiet altitudes is mani- 
fested and proved by tbe testimony of such pagan writers as Cicero 
and others. And the suggestion is made that the motive of the 
Babylonians in putting up this gigantic structure was none else 
than their desire to perform their adorations of the gods away from 
the tumultuous atmosphere of their low-lying land. Dean Craves 
maintains that the Tower was built not with the object of making 
its top reach the highest Heaven in attestation of the power and 
grandeur of its builders, but with the specific object in view that 
“its top should be sacred to the heavens, the common temple of 
worship and centre of their idolatrous union”. Thus a divine con- 
ception is said to have been fondly associated with the construction 


a Buckley: ** Anoieut Cities af the World*’, p. 18. 
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of the Tower. What hills and mountains were to the people of 
other, countries for the purposes of devotion, the famous Tower of 
Babel was to the inhabitants of Babylon. It was their common 
temple of worship and devotion — the centre of their idolatrous 
onion where they could meet together in a congregation, and offer 
up their prayers and sacrifices. For, like other peoples, they fer- 
vently believed that the nearer to the sky or the heavens their 
temple was situated, the more devout would be their adoration of 
God. They, therefore, piled spire on spire, in order to be as near 
the Almighty as they could possibly be; — but with what result ? 
Their action was construed as presumptuous, and before their 
grand movement could be completed, before the fruit of their patient 
toil and perseverance could be reaped, we have it that their langua- 
ges grew as manifold almost as their numbers 1 They felt as if 
they were difierent peoples without the ties of race and kinship 
which they could no longer recognise and explain to each other ; 
and perforce, they had to disperse in difierent directions in ^uest 
of ‘‘fresh homes and pastures new”. 

* RUSTAMJI NASABVANJI MUNSHI. 



EARLY EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS IN PERSIA. 

It is somewhat mortifying to a Briton to find that the best of 
the old books on Persia was written by a Frenchman. Sit John 
Chardin — clarum et venerabile nomen, as Lord Curzon styles 
him — produced in the seventeenth century what is still, perhaps, 
the fullest account of Persia and its people. The only consolation 
an Englishman can give himself is that though Chardin was a 
Frenchman, and wrote in French, he found an asylum in England 
for more than thirty years, when driven out of his own country by 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In recent times Lord Cur- 
zon has written an excellent book on Persia, full of information, 
and showing a painstaking research which one hardly expects to 
find in th« work of a politician and newspaper correspondent. But 
Lord Curzon seems to have overlooked the remark of Bacon that 
“,He that travelleth into a country, before he hath some entrance 
into the language, goethto school and not to travel ”. In respect 
of this kind of knowledge his Lordship’s predecessors, Pietro Della 
Valid, Olearius and Chardin, had a great advantage over him. 
Della Valid, perhaps, was the most thoroughly equipped of them 
all, for he not only knew the language, but he also married an East- 
ern lady, a daughter of Bagdad, Madam M&ani by name. She 
was a Christian, and her mother was an Armenian, and though 
brought up in Bagdad she was born at Mardin in Mesopotamia, a 
place according to Reclus, famous for the beauty of its women. She 
accompanied her husband on his travels, and was a fit helpmate 
for him. Olearius and Chardin came nearly half a century after 
Della Valid, and were probably greater students than he was, for 
they not only could converse in Persian, but they also read Persian 
books. Though, however, the three foreigners we have namdd, 
and also Thevenot and Tavernier are our best authorities for the 
Persia of the seventeenth century, there was an Englishman who 
visited the country many years before them, and who has left a short 
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•oooant of his travels dated 1564. This was 

Aitthokt Jinxinson 

a servant of the Russia Merchants Adventurers of London. He 
sailed down the Volga, and in November 1561 appeared at Casbin 
(Qazvin) before Shah Tahm&sp. Before entering Persia proper he 
halted at Sehamakhi,* on the west of the Caspian, which was the 
capital of Shirwftn, though now in Russian territory, and west of 
Baku. There he saw, he says, not far from the castle, a nunnery 
of sumptuous building wherein was buried a king’s daughter named 
Amaleoka* Channa who slew herself with a knife for that her father, 
Would heve forced her — she professing chastity — to have married 
with a king of Tartary, upon which occasion the maidens of the 
country do resort Uiere every year to lament her death.” Evident- 
ly Jeukinson had in his thoughts the Bible verse, It was a cus- 
tom in Israel that the daughters of Israel went yearly to lament 
the daughter of Jlephthah the Gileadite four days in the year”. It 
appears from Oioarius, (p. 224 of the English translation) that 
another English traveller, John Cartwright* speaks of the country 
maidens visiting the tomb. But Olearius, who was at Schamakhi 
in 1637, and spent three months there, and saw the vault and the 
sepulchre of the princess, says that at the time of his visit the cus- 
tom had become obsolete. 

Jenkinson arrived at Casbin at an unlucky time*. Tahm&sp was 
no longer the active prince who had defeated the Uzbegs in 1528, 
or the generous - minded man who had sheltered Humftyftn. He 

& Thf old Schaniakbi wm oa the OtepuiiL The moderii toira of that name i« eeTeral 
nrflee S. W. of the Old eite. 

• UMilah Khaida from mahkh ‘*The beontifal ladjr.” 

* C?«kfiiniglit*a Trarele were {mVliehed hi the ftrat vcdmae of th# Harieiao OottootiiMi 
of Vojrogoii llibf wider the title of **The Preacher'e Travels.** Oartwright is described so 
fonaerij a stoiloiit of Magdalen College. His dedication is dated October 1011, and he 
■eoess to hao# been in Feroh ahoat 160d and the beginning ef Jaasea I.*s fO%ti. Ho waa 
•aaoiQpaniedaalsrae KaohaO hf Jckn ICildoaalL There thef gMurted oowpaajr, Mildoiudl 
gott^ on to Lahore, and Oartwright proceeding to Ispahan. Cartwright mentioats the Nmn* 
nery, and AmiMem Canna, but hlS words are copied from Jenkinson, and it is a little doubt* 
fnl If ho is an Indopendlmt anthor%. Ibhla t win roigttfng at the thno of hi# jonmoy, andhe 
hai agooddeal totiay abont the two dhirloys. In tfmmkimg of Tabrts ho si^ It was oajdod 
by the people of the coantry the Sikas Jinnat, or **The eight Paradifen’* Ho has a winnte 
deseriptlon of Shah Ibbls^s peraon. 

e loUto boimg adwHIad to tho Coart ^mditaiaii lMi|tit00- a n oiab i 
BmmMm i tho TMUah baibiaif 
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iUMi beooms a bigot, a&d be was also in great dread of the Turks 
with whom he had lately made a peace. It would seem, too, that he 
had been base enough to put to death his guest Bay&zid, the 
son of Sultan Solyman, in order to conciliate the latter. The risit 
oi Jenkinson was therefore very unwelcome to him for he was afraid 
it would embroil him with the Turk. So though Jenkinson 
facought with him a letter from Queen Elizabeth, Tahmftsp paid no 
regard to it, and rudely said that he had no need to have friend* 
ship with unbelievers. So he willed me to depart, and I being 
glad thereof did reverence, and went my way with many of his 
gentlemen, and after me followed a man with a basanet (small 
basin) of sand, sifting all the way that had gone within the said 
Palace even from the Sophy’s sight unto the court gate.”* Jenkin* 
son remained at Casbin till March 1562, but had no other interview 
with the Shah, though the latter so far relented as to send him a 
rich garment of cloth of gold. He also did not adopt the advioe 
of his counsellors, which was to deliver up Jenkinson to the Turk. 

The next traveller to be noticed is 

PiBTBO Dblla. Vau.®. 

He travelled in Persia in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century. He is a picturesque writer, and his travels have been 
much praised. But probably the most interesting part of them is 
, his account of Goa and other places in India. At that time Jahftn* 
gir was reigning, and Della Vall^ speaks of his queen by her first 
title of Nur Mah&l. She had not yet been styled Nur Jah&n. He 
says that Jah&ngir did not absolutely blind his son Khusrau. He 
only caused his eyes to be sewed up for a time and did not “exose- 
oate ” him. 

The next traveller is 

Jban Baptistb Tavibnizb. 

He was a jeweller, and was, it is said, but imperfectly educat* 

t Jenkiuson mys it ttraa the Zieties and the holy men who preja(tieed the Shah 
him. Pofldblj the Zietiee are the Tratidka of Olearitti (p. 286) who emote Iheie 
breaete to esprem their sorrow for the death of Httsain. The editor of the Bakluyt Sooie* 
tj’s edition of JenkinBon thiaks that the word may be T4jik, bat this seems nnlikely. There 
is a Shia Seot ealled Zaidia and it seems most probable that this is the word iiloiiAed by 
Jenkinson. Zaid or Zeid was the g^raadion of Eiasaio, the son of iLli, and his sect INM a 1S#» 
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ed. He, too, like Chardin, had to quit France on account of his 
being a Protestant, and settled at Aubonne on the Lake of Geneva, 
where he built a tower after the model of one he had seen at 
Erivan. He was the most determined traveller of them all for he 
made six journeys into Persia and eventually when he was an old 
and worn out man he went off to Russia and died’ at Smolensk in 
or about 1689. He himself tells us that at the age of 22 he had 
seen the finest parts of Europe, France, England, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Switzerland, Poland, Hungary, and Italy. His first 
journey was to England, when James VI (James I.) was then 
reigning^ He served at the defence of Mantua against the Im- 
perialists, and in a sortie, his life was only saved by the goodness 
of his cuirass, he having been struck twice with bullets which 
dented his armour. Near Glogau in Silesia he met in with the 
Colonel Butler* who afterwards took part in the assassination of 
Wallenstein in 1634. Tavernier speaks of having received much 
kindness from Butler and from his wife “ who loved the French”. 
It was in the end of 1630 that his travels to the East commenced 
by his journeying to Constantinople and thence to Ispahan. His 
second journey was in 1638. He went by Alexandretta (in Syria) 
and Asia Minor, and he mentions that on his way to Aleppo he saw 
the monastery of St. Simon Stylites, and the portion of his pillar 
that was still standing. This is a fact that must interest all read- 
ers of Gibbon and Tennyson. On his way to Ispahan Tavernier 
passed the singular rock of Yezdecast which has been an object of 
wonder to all who have seen it, from Tavernier and Chardin down 
to Lord Curzon and Mr. Crawshay- Williams. At that time it was 
famous for producing the best bread in Persia. Tavernier’s third 
journey began in 1643. On this occasion he went by Mesopotamia 
and passed Mardin which he notes as having been the birth-place 
of Signora M4ani Giorida, the first wife of Pietro Della V all^. Della 
Valli’s second wife was also an Eastern lady being a Georgian. At 
Cousasar (Eotah Hisar ? ) he saw a Bible in the Chaldaio language, 
written on vellum, and with the capital letters in blue and gold. 

t The pertion of Tafernier'i Travels which relates to India has been translated by 
Valentine Ball He has given a life of Travernler foaadei partly on a monograph by Fro* 
feasor Joret 

* Tkveniier and SehUler call him a Scotehman, but he really was an Irishmlm. 
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He was told by a Nestorian priest that it was 937 years old. 

In his fourth voyage Tavernier entered Persia by sea, sailing 
down the Persian Gulf from the mouth of the Euphrates to Ormuz. 
Both Lord Curzon and Mr. Crawshay-Williams make merry over 
Moore’s “ Eishma’s amber vines "* and the latter says, “It is an 
island as desolate as the Sahara, and one which by no conceivable 
process could ever be, or have been, transformed by man into any- 
thing else.” But is the cocksure and glib young traveller so right, 
and the poet so wrong ? A modern Gazetteer says that the nor- 
thwn part of the island contains tracts of black loam on which 
grmpes are raised in sufficient quantities for the consumption of the 
inluibitants (5000 in number), and Tavernier says that it surpasses 
in fertility all the islands of the East, and grows much wheat and 
barley. Indeed, Lord Curzon gives up his case about the “tree- 
less sterility” of Kishm (Vide Vol. I. p. 5, note) when he tells us 
later on, (Vol. II. p. 410) that the island produces grapes etc., and 
has large date groves in the interior ! Tavernier had a better 
opportunity of judging of the island than either Lord Curzon or 
Mr. Williams, for ho landed on it, and stayed there for some hours. 

‘ Mandelslo also speaks of Kishm or Kishmish as supplying Gomb- 
roon with all sorts of fruits. Tavernier’s fifth journey was in 
1657, and his sixth and last in 1663. It ended in 1667 and his 
account of Persia terminates with an account of how the Dutch at 
• Gombroon celebrated their victories over the English and their 
triumphant entry into the Thames by burning Charles II. in 
effigy. Chardin was present on this occasion. 

The next traveller in point of time is 
Adam Olbarius* 

the secretary to the embassy sent by the Duke of Holstein to the 
. Grand Duke of Muscovy, and the king of Persia. According to 
Chardin, though the Embassy was ostensibly a political one, and 
purported to be dispatched by the Duke of Holstein, it really was 
a commercial venture on the part of the merchants of Hamburg. 
One Brugman had persuaded the merchants that it would be pro- 
fitable to bring Persian silk to Europe via Russia. This was a 

1 The two traveliers are not even verbally correct on this quotation. Moore does not 
•penh of amber v^nes ’’ bat of ** Kishmee’s golden wine D’Herbelot speaks of the gardens 
of Kk or Klsoh as being very beautlfal. 

s His vemacttlar name was Oelsohkger and he was bom in 1599. 
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futile project, and Brugman behaved so badly in Persia that he is 
said to have been put to death on his return. 

OleariuB was a good scholar, and his account of Persia con” 
tains much that is interesting. Among other things, he tells of 
the Embassy’s meeting a certain Prince or Mirz4 Polagi whom he 
describes as being the son of Sultan Khusrau, the eldest son of 
Jahfingir, and consequently, the nephew of Shah Jahfin. This can 
be no other than the Bolaki or Dawar Hsikhak who was, for politi- 
cal purposes, made a mock - king by Nur -- Jah&n’s brother, on the 
death of Jahdngir. All the native authorities say that Bolaki was 
shortly afterwards put to death, but Olearius’s story is very precise 
(see pp. 256-57 and 268). He states that Shah Jah&n sent an 
ambassador to Persia for the express purpose of getting possession 
of his nephew’s person. ^ The king of Persia at that time was Shah 
Safi, the grandson of Abb&s I. Neither Olearius, nor any other 
writer has much good to say of this king, and therefore one is glad 
to hear that he behaved well on this occasion, and “ generously 
made answer that it was a breach of the laws of hospitality to 
deliver up a Prince who, out of assurance of his friendship had 
taken refuge in his kingdom”. It is to be noted that Olearius’s 
statement about Polagi, or Bolaki’s presence in Persia is corrobo- 
rated by Tavernier who says in his second volume that Bolaki made 
his escape, and long wandered in India as a faquir but eventually 
took refuge in Persia where he was magnificently received by 
Sh4h Safi who granted him a pension. “ He enjoys it now,” adds 
Tavernier, “(and I had an opportunity of speaking to him during 
my Persian travels, and I have eaten and drunken with him”.* 

Here isfa pretty story which Olearius tells about a Sohamakhi 
schoolmaster. Olearius had gone to see the Madresea there and 
“ While we were viewing the structure, one of their Mudris 
or Eegents,Who read public lectures, entreated us to come near 
him, and perceiving that I had caused to be graven upon a oane I 
walked with, these words in Arabic : Bismill&h - ar - Bahmftn - ar 
Rahim, (t.e., in the name of the Merciful, the Compassionate) he 
desired me to bestow it on him, upon a promise that he would give 
me a bet ter next day ; but finding I made some difficulty to part 

' But Taverner contradicts himself ; for at Vol II , p. 61 of hW edition of 1676, he 
says that Sultan Boulaki was strangled by hit uncle Shah Jah4n 1 Sec also Ball’s transta- 
tion, Vol 1 , p. 81. 
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with it, he cut out the word All&h and put what he had cut off in 
a piece of clean paper, very gently and carefully, and told me the 
name of God ought not to be written upon a walking stick, which 
was many times thrust into the dirt”. This may remind us of 
Ur. Johnson’s first putting on his watch the Greek words of “For 
the night cometh” and then removing them. 

Jean Thbvenot. 

He travelled in India and Persia, departing for the latter 
country for the second time from Surat in February 1667. He 
died in Mi&na in November of that year. He is regarded as a 
highly judicious and trustworthy traveller, and moreover it seems 
that he had no axe of his own to grind. He was not like Tavernier 
and Chardin, a merchant first and a traveller afterwards, but made 
his voyages merely to acquire and communicate information. I 
have, however, only read the fifth volume of his Travels viz., that 
which relates to India. In it he has an interesting description of 
Sivaji. “ He is little and swarthy,” he says, “and with bright 
eyes which show much spirit. He generally eats only once a day 
and in 1664 when he pillaged Surat he was only 35 years of age”. 
Tavernier mentions (p. 63) that Thevenot had collected a number 
of Arabic and Persian manuscripts, and that the Cadi of Mifena 
confiscated the best of them when he died. 

SiK John Chardin. 

Like Tavernier, Chardin began his travels at an early age, for 
he was born in 1643, and he set ofi' for the East in 1664. His 
object was mercantile and he had a partner, viz., M. Raisin of 
Lyons. He returned in 1670, and published his first work “ The 
Coronation of Solyman III.” It is a meagre book, and can hardly 
have led the public to anticipate the amount of instruction contain- 
ed in his second work. On his first visit he had been graciously 
received by Shah Abb&s II., and he and his partner Raisin were 
commissioned to return to Europe and to purchase jewels and 
curiosities for the Shah. A translation of the Commission is given 
in Vol. II. of the Travels (p. 168 of the edition of 1723), and it is 
noticeable that in ':x the name of Raisin precedes that of Chardin. 
Probably the former was the older man of the two. In the trans- 
lation, Abb&s’s seal bears the date 1059 A. H. (1649) so that 
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apparently the Shah did not change his seal every year. The date 
of execution given in the translation is Shavr&l 1077 « but evidently 
this is a mistake for 1076 as Shawftl 1077 is equal to March 1667 , 
and Abbfis died either in August or September 1666 . That 1077 
is a misprint is also shown by the fact that th6 recommendatory 
letter of the officer whom Chardin calls the Grand Maitre de son 
Hotel, and which is printed at page 178 of the volume, is dated 
Shaw&l 1076. Tavernier gives a copy of a similar Commission which 
he received, — apparently, in the beginning of 1665 . It also bears 
Abbfi.s’s seal of 1059 , though this has been incorrectly translated 
as 1509 . The author of the notice of Chardin in the Dictionary of 
National Biography has incorrectly stated that Chardin got his 
commission from Solyman III. On the contrary, Chardin on his 
return from Europq found that things had been altered by ‘ Abb&s’s 
death, and that there was neither the same disposition nor the same 
ability to buy jewellery etc., that had existed in Abb&s’s time. 

Chardin, speaking of his own qualifications as a traveller, says 
with truth that he knew more Persian than any one of his prede- 
cessors who had written an account of the country, that he was 
more familiar with Ispahan than with London, though he had lived 
in the latter city for twenty six years, and that he spoke Persian 
as well as he spoke English, and almost as well as he spoke French. 
His second journey occupied as much time as his first, for he did 
not return till 1677 .’ His “Travels" occupy ten volumes, but the 
first deals with countries outside of Persia, and the seventh is an 
elaborate account of the Muhammadan religion. The second, third, 
ninth’ and tenth are an account of his Travels in Persia. The 
fourth, fifth and sixth are a description of Persia and its people, 
and the eighth is a detailed description of Ispahan. It is a defect in 
Chardin’s work that he is too detailed and prolix. The account 
of his troubles in Mingrelia (the ancient Colchis) in the first volume 
is wearisome, and the same may be said of the account of his squab- 
bles with the Shah’s Nazir about the value of his goods. The dis- 

1 Chardin made a third voyage to the East, for be safs at p, 131 of the tenth volume, 
that he waa at Surat in the end of 167$. He also saji at p, 124 of the same voiotne that he 
or his partner, was in the Indies from 1674 to 1661. Apparently his tl^ voyife was only 
to India, and he has left n6 record of his doings there. At p» 126 he Jives a hraattitioa of 
a curious Portuguese passport issued by John ISonio de Cuuha the Vieercy, iu ld6$> 

> This volume ooataiim an ehhomta aoeotuit of the mills of Persepcdii. 
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BOTtatiob on the Muhammadan religion is a digression, and though 
it shews much patient enquiry it has been superseded by other 
treatises. His description of Persia in the fourth volume contains 
elaborate chapters on the natural productions of the country, and 
on the characteristics of the Persians and on their progress in the 
arts and sciences. In the chapter on plants and drugs he distin- 
guishes the two kinds of “Mumie” (mummy) viz., that which 
comes from embalmed bodies, and the mummy which is a precious 
gum which exudes from a rock* This is the mummy of which 
wonderful tales arc told in J ahftngir’e Memoirs and elsewhere about 
its being a cure for broken bones. He is enthusiastic about 
M&zandarftn which, he says, is one flower-bed (parterre) from Sep- 
tember to April. Professor Browne in his preface to the history 
of Tabaristan (Gibb-Trust, 1905) is equally laudatory of this 
“ strange and interesting country ” which, however, is, I fear, very 
unhealthy during several months of the year. Chardin says that 
the best melons come from a town in Khurasan called Craguerde 
near Little Tartary. Perhaps this is the place which Jah&ngir in 
his Memoirs (ninth year) calls Kariz and which, he says, pro- 
duces the best melons of Khurasan. When he received them, it 
seemed, he says, as if he had never had a melon before. In the 
description of the sciences cultivated by the Persians Chardin enters 
into great detail, and shows a large amount of reading. In the 
chapter on Poetry he says that “ Poetry is the special talent of the 
Persians, and the department of literature in which they excel. 
They have a great propensity of nature for it, their genius is gay 
and free, their imagination lively and fertile, their manners refined, 
their temperament amorous, and their language has the sweetness 
suitable for verse.’* He mentions Firdflsi, H&fiz and Sfiadi, but 
naturally he says nothing of Omar Khayyam who was quite un- 
known in those days. He has a long description in his fourth 
volume (p. 137) of a famous feat of running which was performed 
on 26th May 1667 by a candidate for the office of the king’s 
courier, or sMtir. Apparently this runner quite surpassed the 
rttnners in the Marathon Rewe of the present year, though he had 
no one to contend against. His task was to run twelve times a 
distance of three leagues bringing back an arrow each time. He 
aocoiQplithed thie in less than fourteen hours. He is, however, 
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said to have been surpassed by a sMtir of Shah Safi’s time who 
performed the feat in twelve hours. The trial of the sh&tirs is also 
described by Tavernier who says that they have to run from sun- 
rise to sunset 36 leagues which is more than the distance from 
Paris to Orleans (given in the Imperial Gazetteer as 68 miles). 

Chardin adds that the shdtirs are also accomplished dancers, 
and that the grandees make them dance for their amusement. “ For 
in the East dancing is disgraceful, or, if you prefer the phrase, 
infamous. I remember in connection with this that during the 
minority of the King of France, (Louis XIV.) a Persian came to 
Paris, whom the Shah had sent along with a French merchant to 
sell silks, and to bring back European rarities. They showed 
everything to the Persian, who did not know a word of any Euro- 
pean language. Among other things they took him to a ballet 
where the king danced. They pointed out His Majesty to him, 
and asked if the king did not dance well. “ In God’s name”, said 
he, he is an excellent shdtir”. 

Voltaire tells ms that after hearing four lines of Racine’s Bri- 
tannious, Louis gave up dancing in public. This was in 1670, and 
when he was 32. If the minor king was Louis XIV., Chardin’s 
story must refer to a period previous to 1659, for Louis was born 
in 1638. But I have not found the passage referred to by Voltaire, 
in the Britannicus. 

There are many other early travellers in Persia, as shewn in 
the list in Lord Curzon’s Introduction. The earliest mentioned by 
him is Mabino Sanuato who travelled in 1300-06. Ludovico di 
Vabthkma is an early traveller, his date being 1503 or 1504. But 
he has not much to say about Persia, and only refers briefly to the 
three cities of Ormuz, Herat and Shiraz. His travels were publish- 
ed by the Hakluyt Society in 1863. According to Lord Curzon, 
the last really good book that has been writtten on Persia is that 
by R. B. Binning, written in 1851. It is a good book, though 
Binning is rather an unsympathetic traveller, and his advice to 
persons desirous of visiting Persia is in the spirit of Punch’s advice 
to young men about to marry, that is, “ Dont ”. Binning’s book is 
certainly no longer the last really good book on Persia, for Lord 
Curzon’s is a better one. 

H. BlVBfUDOS. 

* 



UNE FAUSSE LECTURE DANS L’ AVESTA. 

La transcription de 1’ Avesta de I’ancien alphabet pehlvi dans 
r alphabet plus compliqu4 avec lequel est ecrit le texte conserve a 
donn^ lieu k un grand nombre de fautes de detail, on le salt. Et 
Ton ne peut jamais se tenir pour assure qu’une forme transmise est 
bien oelle employee par I’auteur qu’autant que les dl^ments essentiels 
en devaient etre d4jk not6s dans I’anoien texte en alphabet pehlvi. 

Si r on applique ce principe aux formes de troisikme personne 
du singulier du subjonctif actif, on voit que le choix entre «^-"-et 

- est douteux partout ou le vers n’indique pas le nombre des 
sylla- bes. Eu effet une voyelle br^ve telle que i ne devaitpas ^tre 
not^e dans I’ancienne graphic ; et la difference entre le t ordinaire v 
et la forme sp^ciale n’^tait shrement pas not^e non plus. 

Si done on lit dans Yasna XI, 5 : — 

••**!» 

il est Evident que le transcripteur de I’alphabet pehlvi en alphabet 
avestique a mal transcrit ici : 

1. Bien que les desinences primaires et les desinences secon- 
daires soient admises, en avestique comme en Sanskrit, k la 3* 
personne du singulier du subjonctif actif, il est peu croyable que 
I’auteur, juxtapoaant trois subjonctifs, ait ecrit deux fois et 
jf la troisieme. 

2. Le passage est metrique ; et, pour ramener le vers k sa 
longueur normale de huit syllabes, il faut lire 

Reste k savoir pourquoi le transcripteur a ecrit une fois j-**- 
et les deux autres La raison est sans doute que se re- 

trouvait ailleurs ; la forme se lit encore aujourd’hui du Yasna, 
LXV, 11, dans un passage ok elle est garantie par le metre. Et, 

chose remarquable, aussi bien dans Yasna XI, 5, que dans Yasna 
LXV, 11, des manusorits inferieurs portent la variants 
sans doute sous 1' influence de quelque autre passage (par example, 
Pr.W., 8) l) ok cette le^on dtaiten effet justiflee. La prdocoupa* 
ton d’unifier le texte a doming toute la transcription ; ici elle a 
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eutrain4 une transoription siirement inexaote. 

Toutefois, pour des mots tr^s employes, on rencontre les deux 
formes dans le texte; et bien attests par le m^tre se, lit 

Yt. XII, 6 et XIII, 44, k cdt^ da qui est frdquent, surtout 

dans le Vendidftd. 

Mais le m^tre oblige k changer en Yt. XV, 40. 

La forme est due sans doute ^ 1’ influence de plusieurs pas- 

sages ofi on la rencontre. Ceci n’ est pas, k proprement parler, une 
correction, mais seulement une rectification apport^e k la transcrip- 
tion traditionnelle d’un texte plurs ancien qui admettait les deux 
lectures. 

A. Mkilcxt. 


(TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE.) 


A FALSE READING IN THE AVESTA. 

The transoription of the Avesta from the ancient Pahlavi 
alphabet into the more complicated alphabet in which the extant 
texts are written has given rise to a great number of small 
mistakes, as we all know. And one can never be sure that any 
one form which is traditionally received is just that which was 
employed by the author, wherever its essential elements were not 
already written in the ancient text in the Pahlavi alphabet. 

If we apply this principle to the forms of the third person 
singular of the active subjunctive, we find that the choice between 
and J is doubtful, wherever the verse does not indicate the 
number of syllables. In fact, a short vowel like •* was not likely 
to be noted in ancient writing; neither would the difference between 
the ordinary ▼ and the special form li^ be marked. If then we read 
in Yasna XI, 5:- 

•■Hr •y»ljS 

•Hr "^Ir 
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it is evident that the transcriber from the Pahlavi alphabet into 
the Avestio alphabet has made a mistake in this case. 

1. Although the primary and secondary terminations were 
admitted in Avesta as in Sanskrit for the third person singular of 
the active subjunctive, it is hardly credible that the author 
putting together three subjunctives should have written twice 
and - for the third time. 

2. The passage is metrical; and to make up the verse to its 
Visual length of eight syllables, we must read 

We have then to ascertain why the transcriber once used jvj-*- 
and on two other occasions. The reason undoubtedly is that 
Jvj.wii.wre was found in other places; we read the form even to-day 
in Yasna IiXV, 11, a passage where the reading is justified by the 
metre; and what is remarkable is that in Yasna XI, 5 , as in Yasna 
LXV, 11, inferior manuscripts have the variant iovJw<i,w.ro 
undoubtedly following some other passage, (e. g., Westergaard, 
Frag. VIII, 1 ,) where this reading was in fact justified. The 
preconceived idea of unifying the text has dominated the whole 
transcription; in this case it has surely led to an incorrect 
transcription. 

However, as an example of words often employed, we find the 
two forms in the text ; and jvjj-uj'c^^ which is in keeping with the 
metre is found in Yt. XII, 6, and Yt. XIII, 44, side by side with 
which is very common, particularly in the Vendiddd. 

But the metre obliges us to change into jvj- ”^-*) in Yt. 

XV, 40. The form is undoubtedly due to the influence of 

several passages Avhere it is to be found. Properly speaking this 
is not a correction, but only a rectification of the traditional 
transcription of a very ancient text which allowed of two readings. 

A. Mbillkt. 



THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE GATHIC TERMS, 
‘BENDWA.’ ‘MAGA.’ 'VAEPYO,' AND 'GAO'. 

The following is an attempt at a oorrect explanation of four 
out of the very large number of important Gathio terras which 
stand in need of a critical examination to have their meanings 
determined. Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the necessity 
of showing the correctness of the meanings given by applying those 
meanings in every passage where those terms occur. 

Bkndwa (= Illness). 

The word ‘bendwa’ occurs twice in the Gathas (Y. 49, 1.2). It 
is a noun formed from the root ‘ban’ (with the suffix ‘dwa’) or the 
root ‘band/ an expended form of ‘ban’ (with the suffix ‘wa’). This 
root ‘ban* is the same which occurs in ‘bilnayen’ ofY, 30,6 and 
‘bant&i’ of Yt. 13, 24.40, and which means ‘to feel pain’, or ‘to 
cause pain’, i.e., ‘to afflict or sicken’. The word ‘bant&i’ of Yt. 13, 
24. 40 is understood by scholars to contain the idea of one 
who is in a state of physical affliction, i- <?., a sick person, 
the idea in the sentence there being that the Fravashis give 
strength and health to the sick ( dilthris bantfti drvatAtem ) 
(see also Vend. 22,5), Thus ‘bendwa’ as an abstract noun means 
'physical pain or affliction,’ I’.e., ‘illness.’ In Y. 30, 6 we read of the 
Daevas afflicting or sickening the human world (bSnayen ahilm 
maret&nO), that is, they were inflicting sufferings on the people 
which may be both physical or relating to the external circum- 
stances of life. We have also got the noun ‘banda’ in Vend. 3,41 
where the Mazdayasnian Religion is spoken of as “ throwing off 
or removing the ‘ banda’ of its adherents ; but I am not sure 
whether ‘banda' there means ‘affliction’ or ‘bond’: if the latter, 
it should be derived from ‘ band ’ = to bind. The existence of the 
root ‘band’ = ‘to bind’ in the Avesta may perhaps lead some to 
derive the Gathio ‘bendwa’ from the root, ‘band’=to bind, under- 
standing ‘to bind’ in the sense of ‘to tighten,’ and as a tightened 
or straitened CDndition is quite the opposite of a condition of 
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comfort, the word ‘bendwa’ according to this derivation, too, 
would bring the idea of ‘discomfort,’ ‘distress’ or ‘affliction.’ The 
first line in which the word ‘bendwa’ occurs stands thus : at 
mfi yava bendw6 pafr6 raazistb. ‘Mazistb bendwo’ means ‘the 
greatest or strongest, i.e.^ the most serious, illness,’ — with which 
idea see also ‘mazistd merethyS,us’ of Y. 53,8=:‘the greatest or 
the most dreadful death or death-producing disease.’ The verb 
‘pafrc’ occurring in the line is a reduplicated form of ‘par,’ — that 
‘par’ which has its English equivalent in the word ‘fall,’ the 
letters ‘f’ and ‘1’ of ‘fall’ being the same as ‘p’ and ‘r’ of ‘par.’ 
This idea of ‘falling’ here signifies not falling in point of space, 
but falling to a person, t.tf., befalling a person or coming to a 
person. This will be seen also from the use of the root ‘par’ in the 
sense of ‘to come’ or ‘to go’ in such instances as ‘paraiti’ of Vend. 
13, 8. ‘parayantu’ of Yt. 13, 157, etc. Thus the verb ‘pafrc’ in 
the Gathic line expresses exactly the idea of the Gujarati verb 
“aHi'-ft The word ‘yava’ occurring in this line means ‘always 

or every time’ as it also means ‘at any time’ in Y. 29, 9. Thus 
the whole line means: — “The most serious illness is always be- 
falling me.” For the idea of ‘affliction befalling a person or 
persons,’ see also in Y. 53, 8 — ‘may strong affliction befall them* 
(tratfi is dwafshb derezu) and in Y. 65, 8 — ‘may afflictions come 
unto, or befall, him’ (tem avi tbaesh&o paityantfi), and in Yt. 8, 
16 — ‘afflictions or calamities will always come to the Iranian 
people' (haraatha airydbyo danghuby6 vdighn^o jassionti), and in 
Yt.ll, 5 — ‘affliction shall never come unto him (n6it yava tbacshb 
frfishnuyfit). In the last of all these instances we have also got 
‘yavfi’ as in the Gathic line, but there ‘yavd’ means ‘at any time’ 
(noit + yava=not at any time, i. e., never) while in the present 
line it means ‘at every time, z. c., always,’ (note the use of the 
English word ‘ever’ also in both these senses). In the instance 
of Yt. 8, 61 quoted above, the idea of ‘always’ is expressed by 
‘hamatha,’ not by ‘yava.’ With the idea of suffering always be- 
falling a man, contrast that of ‘continual or permanent happiness’ 
in “yav6i vispdi ii hvanghevim” of Y. 53, 1 and ‘visp&yfim 
ustat&tem’ of Visp. 18, 2. 

Now the above explained signification of ‘bendwa’ can also 
be proved from the following :-:-In the fourth line of the same 
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Gathio stanza (Y.49, l)--‘ahysi vohu ao8h6 vid& mananghd’ — the 
pronoun ‘ahy&' stands for the noun ‘bendw6’ of the first line. 
‘Ahy& aosh6’ means ‘its death or destruction’: but when the allu- 
sion is to the destruction of illness, it is not wrong to render ‘aosh6’ 
by ‘remedy’ because the remedy of a disease is nothing but that 
which destroys that disease. Thus the fourth line means — ‘let 
me find out or obtain its destruction or remedy by good mind’. 
The idea of ‘the destruction of affliction,’ though not bodily afflic- 
tion I.C., illness, is also found in'dwaeshfio taurvayfimfi’ of Y. 28,6 : 
see also ‘vitarinz6’ and‘vitare tbaesha’ of Y.68, 13 and Visp. 11,13. 
For the use of ‘aoshangh’ to express the idea of the destruction of a 
thing as well as the death of a person see Y.32, 14, where it is the 
lamentation roused by the wicked Kavis among the people that is 
called ‘dfiraosha,’ that is, that lamentation will not cease but con- 
tinue for ever or for a long time and this idea of lamentation ex- 
pressed by ‘av6’ there belongs to the same category as the idea of af- 
fliction or illness, because lamentation takes place only in a condi- 
tion of affliction. For the idea of Good Mind or wisdom being 
the means of destroying affliction, see also ‘khratfim az6-bfijem’ of 
Vend. 18, 6=: ‘wisdom which relieves a man from distress.’ Note 
that the words ‘ahy4 aoshd vidk’ of the Gathic stanza also occur 
in Vend. 19, 3 in the form ‘he aosho vindkma’ (=we shall obtain 
his death) where the pronoun ‘h^’ stands for a person, Zarathustra, 
whereas ‘ahyk’ of the present stanza stands for a thing. See also 
‘h^ aosh6 pairi-vaendmi’ of Vend. 19, 3. 

The above-explained signification of 'bendwa’ can also be 
appropriately applied to the next stanza in which that term occurs, 
in the sentence — “ahyd mi bendwahyft m&nayeiti thaesho dregvfto,” 
which means — 'the wicked law-giver or priest causes me to think 
of this illness.’ Here Zarathustra says that his staunch foe, 
the teacher of the false and wicked religion, was drawing the 
attention of Zarathustra to, or causing him to think seriously of, 
his recurring illness, with the object of impressing on his mind 
the fact that it was the consequence of his too enthusiastic persis- 
tence in his work of spreading his own religion and that therefore 
he would do better if he renounced his position as a prophet. It 
can also be understood as a sort of warning, given by that enemy 
of his, that the same serious illness would befall him again if he 
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continued his activity. (Or was it that that enemy, in causing 
Zarathustra to think of that illness, was threatening to bring 
about the same illness on him, if we imagine him to be one of the 
so-called ‘yfituk^n’ (=sorcerers), or was reminding him of that 
illness brought on Zarathustra’s person by that foe of his ?) It 
is either a warning or a threat unto Zarathustraof afresh illness 
to befall him : or it is a taunt unto Zarathustra for an affliction 
that has already befallen him. 

Now as regards the Pahlavi translation of the word ‘bendwa' 
it should be remembered that it has been rendered in two different 
ways in the two above-noted stanzas (Y. 49, 1 2), in the 
first by ‘bctiim zamdn’ which has been explained in the 
commentary by ‘tan-i-pasin’ = the final condition of existence, 
while in the second by ‘Vitn&rih’ = ‘illness.’ The first of these 
seems to be entirely imaginary. The second is the correct 
equivalent, for which see also the rendering of ‘b^nayen’ of Y. 30, 
6 by ‘vimlriiutan’ (= to sicken). By this illness, of course, 
the Pahlavi translator does not understand the sick condition of 
Zarathustra’s body, but the afflicted condition of Zarathustra’s 
Religion, that is, a condition in which the adherents of his Religion 
were being afflicted by their enemies so that his Religion had not 
yet gained strength and force. 

Scholars have wrongly understood ‘bendwa’ as the name of 
some particular person, probably for three reasons, i’iaf.,(l)the 
masculine form of the words ‘Maziatb bendw6’ (2) the existence 
in the Avesta of a root ‘par’ meaning ‘to fight or oppose,’ and 
(3) the use of the word ‘ Aosh6.’ also for the death of a person. 

Ma.QA (= AVlSDOM ; WISDOM OF RELIGIONS ; RbLIGION ; THE POSITION 
OF A MAN WHO HAS ADOPTED THE WISDOM OF ReLIGION t a-, OF A 
PKOPHBT OR OF A PRIEST } PRIESTHOOD ; PROPHETSHIP). 

The word ‘ Maga ’ occurs seven times in the Gathas, and its 
concrete form ‘ Maga van ’ twice in the same. In the non-Gathio 
Avesta it occurs only twice in the forms ‘ Magav6’ and * Moghu.’ 
The word is supposed by some to bo derived from ‘ Maz’ = * to be 
great,’ and thus to mean ‘ greatness’ or ‘great work’ or ‘great 
cause.’ There is one reason, however, that is sufficient to show 
this explanation to be a wrong one, viz., that the word * Maga’ 
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in Y.29, 11 and Y.46, 14 is qualified by the adjective ‘Maza* = great 
(maz6i mag&i) and this adjective is entirely superfluous to be 
applied to ‘ maga’ if this word too has the idea of ‘great* con- 
tained in it. 

‘Maga’ is derived from ‘mag’ or ‘mach’ or ‘inaj’ = ‘to 
know, to see or to learn,’ — that ‘ mach ’ or ‘maj’ whose modified 
form ‘infioh’ or ‘muj* is contained in the Persian verb ‘Amfikhtan’ 
= ‘to learn or teach’. We have not got this root ‘mach’ or ‘miich’ 
in this sense anywhere in the extant Avesta ; but it seems to me 
that the root ‘mA’ occurring in ‘AmAto’ of Yt. 10, 122 is the same 
of which ‘mach’ or ‘maj’ is an extension, as mention is made there 
of one who has become learned in the laws of Staota yosnya. 
Secondly, there is also a root ‘mi’ in Sanskrit, as pointed out by 
Erwad Kanga in his Diet. (p. 405), which means ‘to see or know,’ 
and which can rightly be a modified form of ‘mA’ noted just 
above. Thirdly, the ‘Masti’ occurring in Yt. 5, 87, &c., 
is understood by some scholars at least to mean ‘wisdom or know- 
ledge,’ and if this is correct, its root ‘ math ’ should only be a 
modified form of ‘mach’ or ‘maj’ of ‘maga.’ From this I con- 
clude that ‘maga’ etymologically means ‘ knowledge or wisdom.’ 
And just as the word ‘ daAna’ too etymologically means ‘know- 
ledge.’ and is used to denote the religious law or religion because 
true knowledge lies in Mazda’s Religious Law alone, and as 
‘ Chisti’ also meaning ‘ wisdom’ is used for the wisdom lying in 
the religion — in the same way ‘maga’ too is used in the sense of 
the religious law or of wisdom embodied in the word of Religion. 
Thus the word ‘ maga van’ denoting a person expresses primarily 
the idea of ‘one who adopts and practises the wisdom of Religion, 
and thus the ‘Magavans’ ^form the morally and mentally most 
advanced class of society. Hence it is that this terra seems to 
have been reserved for the priestly class. On this, note Yt. 6, 80 
where the priestly class are spoken of as seeking wisdom (mastim 
jaidhyAontA), though the word there denoting the priestly class is 
not * magavan ’ but the more well-known word * Athravan.’ 9o 
also the word ‘moghu’ of Y.65, 6 seems to be used for the class 
of men of learning who were priests. At two places in the 
Gathas we have got the phrase ‘mazdi magAi.' The signification 
of this phrase can be seen from the sentences in which it occurs, 
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— • ‘ who, 0 Zarathuatra ! is thy true friend in, or for, the great 
‘ Maga’? (Y.46,14) and ‘ Do you, O Mazda ! rooognise us for, 
or in, the great ‘ Maga ’ (Y.20,11). Here ‘ Maga ’ requires to be 
understood in the sense of the prophetship associated with a man 
who has got the wisdom of Mazda's religion and who spreads the 
same wisdom amongst human beings. The first of these two 
instances shows that King Vishtasp was a friend, and therefore, a 
great assistant ofZarathustra in his great prophetic work of spread- 
ing Zarathustra’s religion amongst liurnan beings ; while in the 
second instance, Zarathustra and his immediate associates beseech 
Mazda to recognise them in the great prophetic work, they had 
undertaken, by giving them those gifts, mental and material, 
which were necessary for accomplishing that work. See in Y.33,7 
Zarathustra expressing his desire to be “ the greatest of the 
Magavans,” i.e., the greatest priest in the position of a prophet, 
which position, as he means to say there, he can realise, if Mazda 
with his Asha and Vohu Manangh meets him and shows His True 
Person to him ; the ordinary priests are not required to have 
their claim to the priestly position established by affirming that 
they had a personal oonforenoe with God and a vision of God. 
Again, in Y. 51, 15 we find the authoritj>^ of King Vi.stiisp describ- 
ed as “ the authority of' maga’ ” which can be understood either 
in the sense of “religious authority’’ or in that of “priestly 
authority,” there being one idea common in both, viz.^ that he 
was exercising his authority according to the laws of Mazda’s true 
Religion. Or can it moan “ apostolic or prophetic authority ”? 
So also in Y.51,ll Vistasp is spoken of as ‘’Magdi ereshvd” which 
can mean either (l) “ upright in his Religion,” or (2) ‘‘ worthy of 
a priestly position.” 

Now, just as the term ' daena,’ which as I have shown 
before, is like a synonym of ‘Maga’ sometimes, is used 
for the religious law of the wicked as well as that of the 
righteous (in ‘ dregvatd daenft’ of Y.49,4), the term ' Maga* too is 
sometimes used in a bad sense, as in Y. 18,10 we read of ‘‘the 
filthy or wretched, or abominable ‘ Maga’ in which the wicked 
Karapans wore feeling great delight and pride” (mfithrem ahyil 
magahyA y^ angrayft karapinO urupayeinti) and which ‘ maga,’ 
as w0 read there, required to be destroyed. The idea here is 
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that ot destroying that wretched religious law of which the 
Karapans were masters, or that wretched priestly position which 
was enjoyed by the Karapans. In Y.53,7 too allusion is made to 
that bad ‘ maga’ which was associated with men in an unmarried 
condition, who were leading either an incontinent life or a life of 
“ self-defilement.” This point leads us to the passage of Vend. 
4,47 where married men are spoken of as superior to, or better 
than, the '* magav6 fravakhsh6it.” The contrast here un- 
doubtedly implies that the magavans, or at least some of them, 
were leading an unmarried life. But it is not the word “ fravfikh- 
shdit" that means ‘ unmarried.’ This signification adopted by 
scholars has been attached to that word first by the Pahlavi 
translator. The word ‘fravfikhshi’ of which 'fravftkhsh6it’ is the 
ablative form, occurs also in Yt. 13, 11 in the form ‘fravftkhsha’, 
and this word is understood to mean ‘the sexual organ.’ It is 
impossible to see how the idea of an unmarried condition can arise 
from a word having such a meaning. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the words “magav6 fravakhsh6it” mean the Magavans who, 
being unmarried, were giving vent to their passion either by 
what is called “self-defilement” ot by leading a life of illicit 
sexual intercourse. And thus the above sentence of the Vendid&d 
should be understood to contain, not the idea that a married man 
is better than, or superior to, an unmarried man, but that a ^ 
married man is better than, or superior to, that unmarried man 
who is either “self-defiling” or indulging in illicit sexual inter- 
course. (Note that in Y.53, 7, where, too, a word having 
the like meaning— ‘hakhtyHo’— occurs, we find not only ‘maga’ 
but also ‘fizhu’ (the spirit of lust). 

The Pahlavi translator of the Gath as understands the word 
‘maga’ always as meaning *avizakih’= a pure condition, and it is 
explained in the commentary by ‘avizak shapirih’ (=pure good) 
or ‘avizak saritarih’ (=pure evil) according as it is used in a 
good or bad sense. We do not, however, find in the A vesta a 
root ‘maoh’ or any of its possible modifications, meaning ‘to bo 
pure’ or ‘to purify.’ 

VaIPtS ( = C)PFSPBINa). 

The word ‘VaSpyfi' occurring in Y. 51, 12 is the nom. sing, 
form of 'VaSpya' which is derived from ‘Vip’= to emit seed, and 
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which therefore expresses the idea of ‘one who is born of a seed’ 
i.e t ‘an offspring, a son, or a descendant/ just like the word 
‘ohithra’ in Y. 32, 3 and Yt. 13, 87. Thus ‘Vaepy6’ means 
exactly the same as ‘hunus’ occurring in the preceding stanza 
but one (Y.51, 10— drujo hunus). ‘VaApyo’ comes with ‘kevinO,’ 
the form of which word can be understood in both the ways 
without bringing -any t^ifference in meaning, — viz., (l) as the nom. 
sing, of ‘Kevina,’ an adjectival form from ‘Kavi’ thus meaning 
‘belonging to the Kavi clan,’ ‘a Kavian’ (sea such adjectival 
forms with the-^ suffix ‘na’ in Yt. I 'l, 104, 108, 112, 113); or 
(2) ns the gen. sing, of the base ‘Kavin/ another form of ‘Kavan’ 
which is a noun, thus meaning ‘of the Kavi or Kavan.’ Thus the 
two words ‘Vat^pyO Kevin6’ together mean ‘the son or oflFspring 
or descendant of the Kavi’ or ‘a member of the Kavi clan,’ just as 
‘the son of Adam’ signifies ‘a human being/ the Pers. 'mardum 
nezad’ = ‘born of man,’ ‘divzild’ = born of the devil, ‘khusrav nezftd’ 
— born of a royal family, &c. Ac. Scholars have translated 
‘Vaepya’ by ‘one who commits an unnatural crime’ according to 
#e signification of the words ‘Vaepyo/ ‘Vipta,’ and ‘Vifyeiti’ 
occurring in^l^end. 8, 32 and 26. In connection with this point we 
should remember that the root ‘Vip’ does not necessarily express 
the idea of unnatural intercourse alone, but also that of sexual 
•intercourse, as will be seen from the word ‘nar6-vaepy6’ in Vend- 
1, 12. The very fact that the word ‘nato’ ( = male) is put there 
with ‘VaApya’ in order to express the idea of unnatural crime, 
shows that ‘Vip’ alone by itself can express both the ideas men* 
tioned above, otherwise the occurrence of ‘nar6’ with ‘Vacpaya’ is 
superfluous. And when ‘Vip’ can be used for sexual intercourse, 
it can thereby also be used for the production of beings by that 
intercourse. Thus ‘Vaopaya’ can also mean ‘an offspring born of 
a seed.’ 

Gao (=Earth, World, Country), 

The word ‘gao’ occurs about twenty-five times in the Gathas. 
It is derived from ‘Gu’ which is only another form of ‘ju’ =to live, 
and it expresses the comprehensive sense of ‘the living world,' or 
‘the world or earth/ (note Latin *Ge’ = earth). Thus *Gao’ is 
only a synonym of ‘gaotha’ and ‘anghu’, the former meaning 
‘ world' (when it is in the plural number) or ‘lamj’ or ‘farm’, the 
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latter ‘world’ or ‘life’. The restricted meaning of ‘Gao’ in the 
sense of ‘cattle’ is only a secondary meaning of that word. In 
the Gathas it is never used for ‘cattle’, the word for ‘ cattle’ being 
‘pasu’ (mark ‘pasu’ and ‘vira,’ i e., cattle and men, together in 
Y.31,15 and Y.45,9). The following are some of the ideas con- 
nected with ‘ Gao’ occurring in the Gathas, which will bear out 
the above signification : — 

(1) The crying or complaint of “QSus urvan” to God in 
Y.29, 1 and 9, is the crying of the soul or heart of the world, which 
is nothing but a poetic representation of the idea that the Per- 
sonified world or Barth lifts up its voice to God from its heart 
without any ^ticulate utterance, just as a man in his suffering 
sometimes complains to God from the heart, i.e., “ by the voice of 
his spirit” (sed Y.32,9) without speaking any word by mouth. The 
word ‘urvan’, because it means ‘soul’, does not necessarily show 
that the ‘Ga#* whose ‘urvan’ is mentioned here is a living being. 
This stanza^ells us plainly that it was on account of a state of 
violence and war raging on the earth or world, that the earth or 
world was undergoing destruction, and it was to stop this process 
of destruction that “ the soul of the world cried out unto Mazda.” 
Zarathustra’s mission too was to improve the condition of the 
world by bringing human beings on the path of a wise and peace- 
ful mode of life : he was not sent to take care of the cattle 
species. 

(2) The phrase ‘Geus V Astra’ ( Y.33,4, etc.) signifies ‘the work 

of cultivating land’ exactly as in ‘ Geus verezcne’ (34,14) and 
‘gav6i verezyAtara’ (Y.48,5). ‘ Geus VAstra’ should be remem- 

bered together with ‘ M6i VAstrA’ {Y.29,l) where the first person 
‘M6i’ stands for ‘Gao’, the idea in the latter being that of God 
who takes care of the land or earth (by ordering the people to 
avoid violence and war and adopt good wise works such as 
agriculture). 

(3) In the expression ‘ Gam azim rAnyo skeretim,’ the 
word ‘ Azi’ means ‘vast or extensive’ which can be seen from the 
following : The root ‘az’ means, among other things, also ‘to 
go, to walk’, its other form being ‘ash’. Now the idea of ‘going* 
leads also to the idea of ‘moving or spreading’, the spreading of 
something being nothing but c.iusing a thing to go far a*:iJ wide, 
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and the greater or lesser the room for motion or spread, the 
greater or lesser is the extent or vastness of that thing. Thus 
‘az’ can also mean ‘to spread or to be spread’. It is in this very 
way that the word ‘perethwi’ meaning ‘vast or extensive’ — 
which is applied as an adjective to ‘Zfim’ ( = earth) in the phrase 
*Z5m perethwim’ — is also derived from a root, viz., 'par' which 
primarily means ‘to go’ and can also express the idea of ‘being 
spread or spreading.’ So also in the words. ‘Vispayao ga^thay5o 
frav6is’, Y, 57,15, which should mean ‘the whole vast world 
or country or earth’, the word ‘fravi’ meaning ‘broad or vast, 
is derived from ‘fru’ which is only a modified form of the root 
‘par’ of ‘perethwim.’ Thus the non-Gathio expressions ‘ZSm’ 
perethwim’ and 'gaethayfio fravois’ signify exactly the same 
thing as the Gathic “Gam Azim.” 

The other adjective of ‘gam,’ viz., ‘ranyo-skeretim’ is a com- 
pound of ‘r5nya’ and ‘skereti,’ the first part of which is from 
‘ran’ or ‘r5’, which is another form of ‘ram’ or ‘rap’=:to rejoice 
or to please, and ‘skereti’ is from ‘skere,’ an extended form of 
‘kere’ = ‘to make, produce or cause.’ Thus ‘ranyo-skeretim’ 
means ‘joy-producing or joy-giving.’ The earth (gam) is called 
‘joy-giving,’ because it is full of things which give pleasure to 
man, c.y,its beautiful scenes, its tasteful products, and other 
things giving enjoyment to man’s life. The application of this 
epithet “joy-giving” to the earth reminds us of the non-Gathio 
words “as6 rftmo-dfiitira” of Vend, l.l meaning ‘the joy-giving 
land or place,’ which words occur before mention is made of the 
different geographical divisions of the Iranian world. 

(4) We should note the occurrence of the term ‘Vohu 
Manangh’ with ‘Gao’ in more than one place in the Gathas 
(33,3 ; 84,14 ; 47,3 ; «&:o.). It is a well-known fact that tradition 
regards ‘ Vohu Manangh’ as the angel, as it were, presiding over 
'Gao' when ‘Gao’ is understood in the sense of ‘cattle.’ It is 
the application of a restricted signification to ‘Gao,’ i.e., ‘cattle’ 
that makes it impossible for any one to explain the presiding 
power of Vohu Manangh over Gao. It is Vohu Manangh, i.e., 
Good or Wise Mind, or Wisdom belonging to Mazda Ahura that 
keeps the whole living world, and not only cattle, from entire 
destruction. In other words, Vohu Manangh presides over the 
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whole world and especially the human world. In the same way 
it is that ‘\ramaiti* is sometimes mentioned with ‘Gao’ because 
this word in its abstract signification ( = High-mindedne js or Wise- 
mindedness) is only a synonym of Vohu Mauangh. (See 47,3 ; 
48,5 ; &o.). Tradition has rightly spoken of Aramaiti as the 
angel presiding over the earth. 

(5) We find in some places in the Gathas mention made of 
*Gao’ together with the law or path destined by God for its 
existence, as in Y* 31,9 we read of ‘Mazda’ prescribing a path, 2 .e.,an 
appointed function, unto or for Gao’ (akhydi daddo patham) and 
in 29,7 Mazda is said to have “made the Manthra of prosperity for 
Gao”, He has given a moral law or commandment unto Gao 
which will secure its prosperity. The same is the idea in ‘ tasho 
Gaethdoscha daendoachd’ of Si, 1 1 (etc.) the word ‘Gacthu’ being, 
as I have pointed out before, only a synonym of Gao. The law 
appointed by (jk)d was not simply for the care and welfare of 
cattle but for the maintenance and prosperity of the whole world, 
and especially for the human world. 

(6) The proper word for ‘cattle’ in the Gathas is ‘pasu’ which 
occurs twice in conjunction with ‘Vira* = men (Y. 31,15 and 
45,9). In the non-Gathic A vesta, of course we find not only ‘pasu’ 
with ‘Vira’ or ‘Mashya’ (see ‘pas-vira,’ and ‘pasvascha mash- 
yaoha), but sometimes also ‘Gao’ with ‘Vira' (see ‘gousoha 
vdnthwa virandincha pourutds’) — which shows that ‘Gao’ was 
understood by some people or at certain times to mean the same 
as 'pasu'. 

(7) In Y.48,6 we find the sentence — ‘at akhydi ashd Mazddo 
urvardo vakhshat.’ This sentence has been translated by scholars 
thus : ‘ God caused trees or vegetation to grow for the sake of 
cattle.’ Besides the absurdity of speaking of all the vegetation 
as created only for cattle and not chiefly for human beings, the 
correct rendering of this line should be— ‘ In (or, on) the earth, 
or due to the earth, has God caused trees or vegetation to grow.’ 
The idea here is that it is not in the air or anywhere else but on 
the land or earth that God has caused trees and plants to grow, 
and that therefore a man is obliged to the existence of the earth 
(brought about by the hand of God) for all the food that sustains 
his body in his earthly life. Note that this sentencei occurs 
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immediately after the sentences — ' the hand or earth is our good 
abode or our good property’ and ‘the land gives vigour and 
strength to us (by its production of food).’ All these lines 
occur in praise of the indispensable utility of land for the 
existence and welfare of human beings when the speaker calls on 
the people to engage themselves in the occupation of agriculture. 
The word ‘akhydi’ is undoubtedly dative in its form, but 
the dative case is used also in the genitive or locative 
sense : see the dative ‘gaethayai’ of Y. 9, 3 which is undoubtedly 
used to denote the locative sense, and this noun ‘gaeth^,' is, as I 
have pointed out before, only a synonym of ‘gao’. But even by 
keeping its very dative sense the word ‘akhyili* can bring the 
above idea, provided we render this dative form by ‘due to.’ 

(8) Besides the above main points, I here put down other 
Gathic expressions connected with Gao which will bear out the 
above-explained signification of that word : — 

(1) ‘Gfl.u« jidyai (32, 14)= to destroy the world (for which 
idea see also ‘gacthao merenchainti’ of 31,1 and ‘ahum meren- 
geidyui’ of 46, ll) ; 

(2) ‘Gavoi arois asenda’ (51, 14) = perfect destroyers of 
the world ; 

(3) ‘Gain hvarecha (32, 10) = tho earth and the sun (for 
which joint mention of the earth and the sun see also Nyaish 1, 
whore the light of the sun is spoken of as essential for earthly 
existence) ; 

(4) ‘Gcu 6‘ jyotum^ (32,12) = the life of the world, Le., 
the living beings of the world ; 

(5) ‘Gous verezana’ (34,13) =the work of cultivating the 
land (for which see ‘ Geus Vastra’ noted abovo) ; 

(6) ‘Gam aeshmai ddta’ (44,20) = deliver the world or 
land over to violence and war; 

(7) ‘Gilo froretdis’ (46,4) = moving about in the land ; 

(8) ‘Gam Viddt’ (51,5) = obtain or conquer the land or 
country; 

(9) ‘Geu5 tashiV (29,2) =the maker or creator of the world; 

(10) The ‘Khshanman’ of ‘Gao’ (29,9) =the afflicted or 

ruined condition of the world (as distinguished from the healthy 
and prosperous condition of the world) ; 
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(11) ‘G^us Khv}iremn6’ (32,8)= grabbing, or seizing, the 
land ; 

(12) ‘Vispuis gavfi azi’ (46,19) = all things of, or lying in, 
the vast world. 

Manbckshaw NavRoji Dastub, 



THE HUMAN SPIRIT: ITS ORIGIN, AIM AND 
END, ACCORDING TO THE AVESTA- 

Whence come, O firmament, those myriad lights? 
Whence comes thy juic3, O vine in yonder heights? 
Whence comes the perfume of the rose and whence 
The soul that with this flesh for ever fights, — Abu‘l Ala. 

The question of the nature and origin of the human spirit has 
more or less ccoupied the thoughts of the world’s best thinkers and 
philosophers. I’oets of all ages have sung of the divine origin of 
man, and expounders of various schools of philosophy have tried to 
form some conception of liis existence as a conscious individuality. 
The atheist and the scientist, the agnostic and the materialist has 
each thought of the solution of the great problem of the why and 
wherefore of man. Each has piled up his little mound of criticism; 
each has his own way of thinking ; each finds consolation in his 
pet theory. Meanwhile the bewildered reader feels that the germ 
of truth has long since been lost, buried deep beneath the divergent 
opinions with which it has been overlaid. 

Give us details — details of the origin of life, the meaning of 
life and the end of life — is the constant appeal of the thoughtful 
mind. Whence does the spirit come ? Was it created or evolved 
out of nothing? Does it exist before birth, and if so, where ? Death 
is fast approaching. Whither do we go ? Wh.it is our end ? 
These are the ever recurring questions wo ask ourselves. These 
the questions we attempt and desire to solve. 

The days of laughter and ridicule have gone past* The days 
of agnosticism are over. With all the spread of knowledge and 
the great discoveries which have changed so much the face of 
nature, has come a revelation — a glorious revelation of the 
existence of a Divine Presence — God. 

So far we merely believed without knowledge. We now 
believe from experience. We were asked to believe and we 
believed, anchoring our belief on faith in religion. We were 
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enshrouded in a mist and could see through it but darkly. We 
have wan Ijrad in darkness. Our faith was our only consolation. 
With the advance of the world and the spread of knowledge, the 
mists have rolled away, the darkness dispersed. A light has 
shone on the world. We have once more caught glimpses of this 
light, gleams of which got through the inspirations of our 
prophets The deeper we go, the more clearly it shines, until like 
a lightning flash it becomes an abiding splendour with us, and faith 
becomes fruition. 

To get at the prime coot, the first principle of things, it is 
desirable to begin as near as po.ssible to the root- principle, God. 
The teachings of the Avesta constitute a beautiful belief in One, 
Living, Personal God. Ahura Mazda, the most bountiful spirit 
is the keynote of the Avesta. He is the Creator of the physical 
and the spiritual worlds (Yas. XXXf, 11, and I, 1). He is the 
Creator of the vegetable kingdom (Yas XLIV, 4; XXXVII, 1, 
Vend. XIX, 35); the Creator of the animal kingdom (Yas. 
XXIX, 1-2 ; Yt. IX, 1) ; and every part of the world teeming 
with life — beasts and birds, fishes and insects — (Yt. VIII, 48). 
He is the Creator of man (Yas. I, 1). He has fashioned 
man’s bod}' (Yas XXX, 11) and endowed him with under- 
standing, He is the source of man’s innate and acquired wis- 
dom and knowledge (Yas. XXII, 25 ; XXV, 6). He has 
bestowed upon mankind the power of intelligence — Vohu 
Mano (Yas. XXXI, 8h the highest righteousness — Asha Va- 
hishta (Yas. XXXI, 8); the power of excellence —Kshathra 
Vairya (Yas. XXXIII, 1 2 and XLV, 9); bountiful humility — 
Spenta Armaiti (Yas. XLIV, 6-7; XLV, 4); bodily and spiritual 
health and welfare — Haurvatiit (Yas. XLV, 10 ; XLVII, 1) ; 
prolonged life in this world and everlasting life hereafter — 
Ameretat (Yas. XLV, 10; XLVII, 1). 

The Pravashi — spirit of man, was created thousands of years 
before his birth. The birth of man is not a new event in the 
history of creation. The Fravashi was created by God with the 
creation of the world, and it existed in the form of an angel, or the 
superior class of beings called angels, helping in the work of 
creation. With the birth of man it comes int> existence in this 
world, and after his death, it still continues to exist in the spiritual 
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spheres, progressing on and on. Irrespective of time and space it 
descends to this world, to comfort, console and help us incarnate 
Spirits, when piously invoked by the living. ( Vide, Farvardin 
Yasht). 

Every individual personage has a separate existence, not only 
in this world, but also in the next world, after death. (Yas. 
XLV, 8; XLVI, 2; XLIX, 11 ; L, 4; XIX, 28, 34 ; and Vend. 
IV, 49, 55). Innumerable passages in the A vesta treat of the 
immortality of the spirit, and Zoroastrians ever chant hymns of 
Ahura Mazda’s “ Home of Song ” which is beyond the mask of 
death, the land of justice and of right, the home where they 
hope to abide hereafter in everlasting purity and peace : 

“ The spirit of the righteous implores blessings in the ever- 
lasting life, immortality — Ameretditi.”-- - Yas. XLV, 7. 

“ He (Ahura Mazda)... has appointed in his kingdom happiness 
and immortality”. — Yas. XLV, 10. 

“ Gladly pass the spirits of the righteous to the golden seat of 
Ahura Mazda ... to the abode of His holy beings ”. — Vend. XIX, 
32. 

“ May I bring my soul to Garonm&na, through good-mindecl- 
ness, knowing well the blessings and rewards of actions, prescribed 
by Ahura Mazda.” — Yas. XXVIII, 4. 

Man’s life does not become extinct after the separation of his 
' spirit from his body. “ May they give us rewards after the 
separation of our consciousness from our bodies (Yas. LV, 2). 
After death, the material body becomes dust and mingles with 
earth (Vend. VII, 50) ; whereas the spirit which is immaterial 
goes to the imperishable, undecaying world to live and advance 
there for ever and ever. — Vend. XIX, 31; Yas. XXII, 16 and 
34. 

Man’s future destiny depends upon the proportion in which he 
discharges his duties towards God, towards his fellow-creatures and 
towards himself. The reward or punishment depends upon the life 
he leads. Though heaven is spoken of as a beautifully constructed, 
brightly illummed, magnificent palace, and hell as an abode of 
utter darkness, the material terms are only used figuratively to 
express the ideas better. The terms are more relative than real. 
Future life differs from the present, in the states immediately 
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succeeding this in a very slight degree. It is a life of continued 
progress in which the sin-stained spirit is compelled to remedy in 
sorrow and shame the acts of conscious transgression done in the 
body. 

Punishment is not the vindictive act of an angry God, but the 
inevitable consequence of the conscious transgression of known laws. 
The retribution laid upon the transgressor consists in his being 
made to see the results of his own sins. There is no escape from 
just and deserved punishment. “ Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.” The spirit of the righteous tastes “ as much 
felicity and joy as the entire living world can taste ”. ( Yt. XXII, 

1, 8). The spirit of the wicked tastes “as much of misery as the 
entire living world can taste”. (Yt. XXII, 19, 28). “Unto the 
good, good, unto the evil, evil”. (Yas. XLIII, 5). “For the 
holy the best mind, for the wicked the worst life”. (Yas. XXX, 4). 

Good and evil deeds are all reflected in the abode that man 
builds for himself while on earth, in material body. “ Their works 
do follow them”, and the consciences of both the virtuous and the 
sinful are set before them in “fulness and reality”. (Yt. XXII, 
8, 13, 26, and 35.) The “beautiful maid”, and the “ugly woman” 
face man on the fourth day af ter death. The sinner is made to 
bear the misery of his earthy, base, sensual passions. This is 
his punishment. This the hell, the “abode of darkness.” This 
the fruit of conscious sin. The sinner is given opportunities of 
mentally developing and cultivating his unused faculties, and 
neglected talents. The knowledge he has failed to gain is imparted 
to him. He is made to progress and advance and thus fitted to 
associate with the more advanced spirits of higher orders. 

The entry of the human spirit in the higher spheres after bo- 
dily death on earth is very graphically portrayed in the VishtAsp 
Yasht, 55-64. (Vide translation in S.B.E., Vol. XXIII, pp. 342- 
345.) 

The moral of Zoroastrianism is, then, the belief in One, Lov- 
ing, Almighty Father, Ahura Mazda, the Creator of the world, 
the Creator of everything in the world, the Creator of the Human 
Spirit. The dominant note of the Avesta is Truth ; the highest 
ideal that man can attain to is Truth ; the guiding principle of the 
human spirit is Truth — Truth in thought, word, and deed. The 
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philosophy of Zoroastrianism teaches man to livj a pure, unselfish, 
devout life ; to help and comfort the poor and the needy, 
to enlighten the depressed. It is eminently calculated to make 
man a good, loyal citizen ; to make him a better man in all his re- 
lations, domestic, social, and civil, and to fit him for advance- 
ment and progress. It teaches that man in his deepest cons- 
cious inmost is a child of God. A triune being, constituted 
of a physical body, a soul body, and a conscious, invisible, 
immortal spirit — which spirit is a God-begotten entity. It tea- 
ches that the spirit of man is created by God; that it pre- 
exists its birth in this world through the material body of a 
woman : that this life is a stage in the evolutionary progress, 
which stage every spirit must pass through to attain perfection ; 
that the spirit longs after a return to its Father’s “ Home of 
Song”; that this world is a wayside inn, where we tarry for a sea- 
son, throwing oft' our sandals, and presently ' resume our onward 
march. * It teaches that death does not end all ; that the spirit 
exists after death in a spiritual form ; that it is given opportunities 
to unfold and develop mentally and morally ; that it advances on 
till perfection is reached; that death, or what we in our blindness 
call death, is birth into a more refined state of existence, with su- 
perior conditions of progress; that death is but a passage to higher 
life ; that it is necessary for the human spirit to pass through this 
*door of death, to attain that higher life ; that there is no death. 
The so-called dead are the most alive. — WE ARE THE DEAD. 
It teaches that justice is the law of God ; That the good and the bad 
deeds of man are very minutely discerned; that the wheat is sepa- 
rated from the taros, the good from the evil, the righteous from the 
wicked ; that man is a moral actor, and so far as his knowledge 
extends, he is a responsible being, reaping “anguish from vice, and 
enjoyment from virtue”; that everything is weighed in the balance, 

Wordgworth sings : 

Our birth is but a sleep and a f orgettiug ; 

'Die soul that rises with us, our life’s star 
Has had elsewhere its setting 
\iid cometh frem afar. — 

N ot in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 

From God who is our home.” 
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everything taken into account, so much so that we are told that 
Ahura Mazda makes due allowance for all circumstances, motives 
and causes, which may have influenced man’s conduct in life ; that 
he is judged according to his merits and demerits (Yas. XXXI, 
13 ; Vend. Ill, 36, 40 ; V, 26; and VI, 4, 25 ) ; that justice is ren- 
dered to him according to liis tlioughts, words and deeds ; that the 
rich and poor, high and low, are all alike in God’s eye; that there 
are no difterent codes for different classes of people ; that equal 
justice is dispensed to all. 

The materialistic teachings of Reincarnation and Karma find no 
place in the teachings of the Avesta. Fate is unknown. Every- 
thing is done according to God’s will. Ahura Mazda does what 
he thinks best for man. With humility and with entire submis- 
sion has man to accept the working of God. He is to have unlimi- 
ted confidence in the doings of his Creator. “ Let tliis or that be 
done according to the will of Ahura Mazda”. (Yas. XXIX, 4). 
He has to work earnestly, and success will be his reward. His 
success in life depends upon his efforts. He is not to be daunted 
by obstacles. He may devoutly appeal for help to Ahura Mazda 
and helj) Avill be forthcoming if devoutly asked. Character is 
put before creed and the old doctrine “ Help yourself and God wall 
help you ” is reasserted. Man can attain that perfection after 
which he longs only through cooperation with Ahura Mazda. 

“O Thou, most bountiful Spirit, Ahura Mazda, come to my 
assistance ; through my piety give me power ; througli my holy 
offerings and my righteousness give me great strength, andtlirough 
my mental goodness give me thrift law.” (Yas. XXIII, 12). 

The pseudo-atheist, the nihilist, the sceptic, the materialist, the 
agnostic, the sardonic scofter at religion, find no foothold in the Aves- 
tan pliilosophy to base their fads on. Let tliem follow in the rear if 
tliey dioose. Let them hug their philosophy (!) which is sufficient 
for their wants. We may speak unto them as “unto the children of 
Israel” that they may go forward. Timid souls, they dare not, 
although they may fain go on. Doubting casuists, they are ham- 
pered with difficulties in reasoning. Why should they be hurried ? 
“ He that lias ears, let him hear”. 

The Avesta preaches that there is “joy eternal and universal 
(or the righteous ; that there is joy for him in life ; that tliere is 
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joy in desiring and striving to do his duty ; that there is joy in 
desiring and striving to grow rich in spirit ; that there is joy in 
death ; that there is joy after death”. It teaches that death alters 
our place but not our character ; it cannot alter our self. If we 
have been good and pure before death, we shall be good and pure 
after death. If we have built a heaven on earth by thinking 
heavenly thoughts, by speaking heavenly words, by doing heavenly 
deeds, we shall enjoy that heaven hereafter. This will be our 
Heaven ; this the state of beatific blessedness. 

Finally, the teachings of the pliilosophy t>f Zoroastriaiiisin are 
in harmony with the great laws of evolution ; they are in agree- 
ment with pure reason, in accordance with the heart’s sweetest 
hopes, and in consonance with the soul’s briglitest inspirations. 
They teach man to believe in the Divine, to believe in the re- 
ality of spirit life, to believe in inspiration, the divine inflowing of* 
life and truth to the liumaii soul; to believe in justice and judg- 
ment, to believe in prayer and the power of prayer, to believe in 
immortality. The Zoroastrian sings : — 

In order that our minds may be delighted and our souls the 
best, let our bodies be glorified as well, and let them, O Mazda, go 
likewise (unto heaven) as the best world of the saints, as devoted to 

Ahura And may we see Thee, and may we, approaching, come 

round about Thee, and attain to entire companionship with Thee !” 
(Yas. LX, 11,12). 

‘‘ Him in our hymns of homage and of praise would I faith- 
fully serve, for now with (mine) eye, I see him clearly. Lord of the 
good spirit, of word and action, I knowing through my righteous^ 
ness, Him who is Ahura Mazda. And to him (not here alone, 
but) in his liouse of song, His praise we (shall bear.” (Yas. 
LV, 8). 

‘‘A friend, a brother or a father to us, Mazda, Lord.” (Yas. 
XLV, ID. 


Bykamjkk Hormusjee, 



THE SIXTEEN SANSKRIT SHLOKAS 
RECITED BEFORE KING JADI RANA- 

In order to escape the persecution and fanaticism of the Arab 
conquerors of Iran, the Parsis having placed their wives and 
children on board, left for ever the land of their forefathers and 
arrived at the port of Diu in Kathiawar in the eighth century after 
Christ. Having stayed there for about 19 years, they set sail 
towards the south and landed at Sanjan which was then under the 
sway of a liberal and sympathetic king, named Jadi Rana. Before 
allowing them t o enter the city, the king made inquiries about 
their religion, manners and customs. They gave their response in 
the 15 well known Sanskrit verses or Shlokm, which form the 
subject of this paper. The king granted the permission which is 
embodied in the sixteenth verse. These shlokas contain the most 
important tenets of the religion, manners and customs of the 
Parsis. It is a great pity that they have sufiered a good deal at 
the hands of reckless copyists. 

The verses are written in the Sraijdhard metre consisting of 21 
syllables, which may be symbolically represented thus: — 

_ww|w«w|v--|w_-|w 

My friend Ervad Manekji Rustomji Unwala lent me a few 
Mss. which I have utilised for the purposes of this paper. But 
they are for the most part grossly incorrect, as regards both 
prosody and grammar. One Ms. however, that came to my hands 
through Shamsh- ul - Olma Ervad J. J. Mody was much better 
than all the others. I have chiefly relied upon this for the text 
adopted in this paper. I have, however, made certain emendations 
of my own for which I am alone responsible. Besides giving a 
literal translation of my own, I give three other translations, one in 
English, another in Gujerati, and the third which is a redaction of 
the original into Sanskrit prose with a commentary. The English 
translation is one contained in a rare work of Dr. Drummond who 
does not seem to have clearly understood the Sanskrit original. 
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The Gujerati translation is that of one Ervad Jamshed Ervad 
Manekji Rustoinji written in Sam vat 1874, It is copied here 
because it gives the correct meaning of several difficult words, 
though it is neither accurate nor litoral. The Sanskrit translation, 
or rather the commentary, is that of one AkS. Andhiriru. It has 
l)een transcribed by me from a Me. written by one Dastur 
Jamshedji J&maspji Asaji Faredunji. Barring a number of clerical 
mistakes and a few inaccuracies and unintelligible expressions, this 
commentary is very important for correctly understanding the 
verses. An English translation of this Sanskrit redaction is 
appended thereto, I also add a few critical notes of my own. 

I. 

Trnndation . — Who tlirice a day think highly of (i.o,, praise) 
the sun and the five elements (namely) fire, wind, earth, the 
primordial sky and water, by NySishna prayers, who believe in 
the existence of the three worlds, and who adore the very merciful 
Ahurmazd, the Lord of the Angels, and the Almighty due to 
many virtues; — those are we Parsis, noble-born, bold, valiant and 
very strong. 

Drummond's Translntlon . — Who are they that thrice a day 
adore the sun and the elemental five (fire, ether, wind, earth and 
water ), who exist in the three worlds, and who worship the divine 
Hormazd as the King of Angels, full of justice, power and mercy ? 
They are we the fair, fearless, valiant and athletic Parsis. 

Gujerati Translation . — 

-HK’. S^cii -Hia^ 

iik Mid,. ••Hrad, >1’^ PtdR is\\ Wan- 

H'^i Mid. Rif Mid.. (d(^ i(^ »H>ll 

SlRl ^<911 ^41 <1^ H<ail M'Hd’cl ddl ^HMl MrIm '5l. 

Commentary. — gw: ^ mm 

1 ?»«n mi ^ Mra mtom ?imi ms 
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^ 3n|: I 55^ si?nt 91^% ^ ^ gon«« *rig®n: 

^poRft'tnaf i gup^mor ^i^Rirw- 

I g^: fl f '03 SROTigf I ^ airf : I ^ ^ I 

W: qRffiq^: I iqi qKfO^: %: ’ftrq4: g?R| ai^- 

I 3;fj&?iqnqqif: ^1: *RI: 5^ I gJt: f% 3^: 

aiWBR} 3TI«?^n: fl^t: ^ ^ W ^ ’frf^ ^ ^IRq^ I 

■ Translation of Commentary . — Those men who think of the sun 
which is the abode of the three worlds, three times a day, with 
Nyftish prayers, who think of the angels of fire, wind, earth, the 
first sky, and water together with the five elements thrice a day 
with Ny&ish prayers, who pray to the Lord of the Angels named 
Hormazd, Whose greatness is due to many virtues ( i.e., Who is 
possessed of several virtues, such as intelligence, happiness, and 
inherent essence), and Who is visible before us (i.e., Who 
pervades everything ), Who is full of mercy (Hormazd possessed of 
such attributes) ; — those are we Parsis, (i. e., people born in the 
country of Parsis ), who are white in colour, courageous, very bold, 
( of fighting spirit ) and whose heroism is well known. 

Notes . — Drummond takes the word in the sense of 
adoring. I think it only means, “to believe in,” “think highly 
of,” “praise,” as suggested by the Gujerati translator. — It it 
difficult to follow the commentator when he suggests that 
is an adjunct of the “five elements” also. Drummond translates 
the expression thus: “who exist in the three worlds”. I think it 
simply refers to the Zoroastrian doctrine of the three worlds, 
heaven, hell and kq^mestagAn . — The Gujerati translator has 
correctly understood the sense. — The commentator has followed 
the reading fUS. — : has not, I submit, been correctly 

translated, in the three versions. It cannot mean “white”, firstly, 
because the king could easily see for himself whether the Parsis 
were white or not; secondly, because it would be a sort of invidious 
comparison with the Hindus ; and thirdly, because the same word 
occurs in the ninth verse, where it is quite clear that the Parsis 
were on account of their graceful conduct. 

II, 

f ^ 

I . 
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ii 

. Translation. — The best of men who always observe the seven 
kinds of silence mentioned in the Scriptures, (namely ), at the time 
o^ bathing, praying, reading holy Scriptures, making offerings to 
fire, taking meals, secreting faeces, and making water ; who in this 
world perform ceremonies with incense of several kinds, good flowers 
and plenty of best fruits; — ■ those are we Parsis, noble -boni, bold, 
valiant and very strong. 

Drummond's Translation. — The Parsis observe silence in seven 
situations, viz., bathing, contemplating Divinity, reading divine 
Scriptures, making holy offering, eating victuals, secreting the 
contents of the alimentary canal, item versicae urime. The affluent 
among them are liberal to their fellow-creatures. In sacrifices to 
the Cow the Parsis make scented wood smoke and offer flowers 
diffusing fragrance. 

Gujerati Translation . — MW ^MW hrti (iWcli 4M 

«cti iWi oVMcti iMi ^>{1 MctI 

■Hlcldl ^W ^ 'tlctdl HWi MilMi H'H iWi OllcWi 

sSX (hi^ aH^l an^i 

Commentary. — gw. 

I ^ ?[R ?l^35R]R I ?i«n 

^ !M3^: cr«n 53^: ^RTIwSRi 

^g«TSSRi 9^: SII3^: %i05TRN;^: I 3# ^ 3fHj: olu: ^- 

spi TROW: I S«t?R It 

Translation of Commentary. — Those men who observe the seven 
kinds of silence mentioned in the Scriptures, — while taking a bath, 
thinking of the Almighty, reciting the Yasht ( i. e., carefully 
reading verses etc. ), offering the great H6m prayer to fire, eating 
fruits etc., and taking food etc.; those best men who always give 
away everything in charity and who pray to fire by means of 
fragrant substances, of several kinds, such as aloe, frankincense etc., 
and by means of good flowers like jasmine, champak etc., and by 
means of many best fruits of different kinds; those who are possessed 
of noble qualities etc.; — those are we Parsis, 

. XO 
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Notes. — The second line of this verse has been greatly corrupted. 
In one Ms. we have etc.; in another altogether 

disappears, and instead we have I have tried to set the 

verse right without marring the sense or the metre. — is an 
abstract noun from the adjective — One Ms. gives the last word 
of the third line as Drummond and the Gujerati translation 
are wrong in supposing that this word refers to the worship of the 
cow. There is not the slightest reference to the worship of the cow 
in the Zoroastrian Scriptures, nor can we point to any such custom 
in the past. To get rid of this difficulty one Ms. reads 

meaning “who noble - born pray to the fire 
with flowers etc”. W3 does not mean the coto here, but the earth. If 
we adopt the reading the meaning would be that the Parsis 
worship the earth with flowers etc. I prefer to adopt the reading 
^ and ^ would mean ^ “in this world”. — William 
Border in his book named “Religions, Ceremonies, and Customs” 
says at p. 418, “While they ( Magi ) washed themselves or sat at 
meals, they observed the most strict silence, no person being 
permitted to speak a word.” In Sanskrit there is a motto 4 r 
“ silence accomplishes everything”, which the ancient Parsis seem 
to have carried out into actual practice. 

III. 

ii 

Translation. — Who always put on the body a clean sacred 
garment ( Sudra ) which has the virtues of a coat -of- mail, who 
put on the waist a woolen Kushti which is fastened ( on the Sfidra), 
( each end of ) which is like the mouth of a serpent and which is 
tied iijto knots at equal distances; and who cover their head with 
turban underneath' which is put a cap made of two pieces of cloth; — 
those are we Parsis, noble - born, bold, valiant and very strong. 

Drummond's Translation. — The parsis always wear a fine 
jacket ( Sfidra ) in the place of a coat - of - mail and instead of the 
mouth of a serpent, a woolen tape ( Kflshti ) tied round the loins 
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and a small cap of two folds of cloth covering the crown of the 
head. 

Gujerati Tramlation . — 

^0.1 ^icl ftfe «*. §»ldl i%l(ct <liM<ll »li4 ci 

»il§l ‘Hi’tR. '{IH JiM feiiH ^kii Ml 

an^l Ml^^ v5l. 

Commentary. — W>fra ^ aN- 

w ^ gw: ^ ^ I w qt gwt ^giwt awwpcft aphl^ff- 

^ I fifi 5?^ fCT #J55p(3f?l ^ at 

% g^: qzga^ IgqsNSSaeljqqim^ qfige qaafea gj# »Ra^ 
?^a: ft qa qrt^Bt: it 

Translation of Commentary , — Those men who always wear on 
their body a shirt called Shdra which is delightful and pure, and 
which is like a coat - of -mail possessing all the qualities of an 
armour, and who put on Khshti of cotton tied according to 
religious rites ( or tied always as a rule on the waist.) — Khshti 
of what sort? Khshti, the soft hanging parts of which are of 
equal length ( lit., the tying of which is attended with equalness of 
the soft ends ); those men who protect their head with a turban 
underneath which there is a pair of cloths ( i.e., with a two -folded 
cap within); — those are we Parsis. 

Notes.— Instead of 31^3^ one Ms. reads and for 

which would improve the sense but which mars the metre. — 

I would prefer to read q?: instead of so that the line would be 
construed thus: ) q^^pnwfis “who cover their 

head with cloth and protect the soles of their feet (with shoes)”. 
Aemiik dob/irishna or moving without the shoes on, was a sin 
according to the Patet. Herodotus expressly refers to the fact 
that the Parsis always covered their heads. 

IV. 

’fin ^ ii 

Translation . — Whose females cause melodious songs to be 
sung £ind music (to be played ) at auspicious marriage 
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ceremonies, which are performed on the lucky days mentioned ( to 
them ); whose females apply sandal, fragrance etc. to their bodies; 
who being pure in their dealings perform ceremonies of various 
qualities; and who act up to are attached to ) the delightful 

Scriptures; — those are we Parsis, noble -born, bold, valiant and 
very strong. 

Drummond's Translation. — On occasions of marriages and 
feasts, the Parsis rejoice with song and the sound of instruments. 
Their wives then annoint them with paste of sandal and sweet 
scented oils; nor does mirth make them exceed or forget the 
excellent ordinances of their law. 

Gujerati Translation . — ay 

illctlHl 

h\. \9icR a? RHl 

%l a>i^l ^l. 

Commentary. — ^ 

3 ^: usfufid ( ? ) 3j«n a«n 

^... I ?i«fr 3 ^: ^ ^ 

51 3#Fl. ^ 3«I1PJ: 55!l^r: I 

qitan: aififgoTcj^: 1 ^ qt 3 qRTr: 

I % m wrij: II 

Translation of Commentary. — Those at whose auspicious ' 
ceremonies and marriage ceremonies, which are performed on the 
auspicious days mentioned to them, the women betake themselves 
to singing and music of several kinds, such as the band etc.; and 
whose women apply to their bodies and limbs fragrance of sandal, 
camphor etc.; and whose women delight in performing their own 
legitimate functions in this country; whose females are pious and 
possessed of many virtues; and whose females are conversant 
with the delightful Scriptures and their meanings ( i. 0 ., who 
regulate their conduct according to the Scriptures) ; — those are we 
Parsis. 

Notes. — One Ms. reads %PiRi. As it is difficult to make 
out what this is, I have suggested I may also sugget which 
means “good hearings, pleasant talks”. — For we have also 
the reading ».StW which is practically the same word. 
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V. 

^TRH ^^qfvr: ^^x: \ 

nin ’sftn: g^fhr ^^ ’TRfft^T: ii 

Translation. — In whose house there is the giving away (in 
charity) of food etc. which is sweet and full of pleasant taste; who 
do such charitable acts as the building of lakes, wells, reservoirs 
and bridges on rivers, {lit.., waters); who always give prtsents ot 
money, clothes etc. to deserving petitioners; — those are we Paisis, 
noble-born, bold, valiant and very strong. 

Drummond' s Translation. — They entertain guests with plenty 
of food and that which is pleasing to the taste. They excavate 
for the public convenience pools and wells. They give to deserv- 
ing objects gratis, cloth and otlier articles, which they stand 
in need of 

Gujerati Translation . — ^=li ^Wl Hlfl WldmUH'tR.... 

tH h^. Ml^fl <H<1 MUl (= MUl) 

^ iii'sil'H’rtl 3MIM. rt'Hl 

Wl. 

Comincntary. — ^ 

«r?RF fJRcTt I ^ qt ill 5iraR iqqifl^srssa^^ jfesrtlTR irfjf; 

I ^ q< gur^m 

I ^ ?R Jr>ie^?^%'»T Jufel *Tiq: I trq ^ ^ % qq qR^SW: I 

Translatmi of Commentary. — Those in whose house always takes 
place the giving away of food, pure and full of delicious taste, 
sometimes seasoned with mustard, sometimes with pepper and other 
fragrant powders, sometimes wdth the juice of tamarind etc.; in 
whoso house there is the giving away in these manners, of tlsh 
moving in the waters of wells (?); who always give to deserving 
applicants rupees (silver), money, clothes etc., in charity, i. e., 
who do not give in charity to the non-deserving, {lit.., to those 
devoid of merits) — those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — For one Ms. reads 3W3 ;pt — One Ms. reads 

fq^l^srw ai^'q which besides marring the metre is not quite clear. 
33 is the Pahlavi word puhaf and persian pul. 
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VI. 

^ 5rTf%f^3^1 ^ f«T qiTfftirr: il 

Translation. — Among whom joy (becomes victorious) over sor- 
row, happiness over affliction, knowledge over silence, righteous- 
ness over unrighteousness, pure birth over malady, creation full of 
light over destruction full of darkness ; in whose speech and thought 
(the motto is) “ as the man, so the reward (in the next word)”; — 
those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation. — The Parsi women as well as their 
men are presumed capable and permitted to contemplate the causes 
and effects of joy and grief, pleasure and pain, wisdom and folly, 
virtue and vice, health and disease, which mortals experience and 
to admire altitude and profundity, light and darkness, creation 
and chaos, and all the works of the Almighty. 

Gujerati Translation . — (d ?llJr, (d ^ ^ 14 - 

sM'i, ^ ta(daHl«,d ^ ^ an’^is; 

d lUfcT 3ilPl <»i^l 

ffiiWSl. aH>ll Wl. 

Commentary. — ’irpi ^^tr: 3t?ni: ?l*n 

f^?; gfll l m 3^ 3Tlcifd arg^ 5 :^ gg l ^ I 

2^1 1^; dR: I crar ^ m ^ 

dNl^ d dR[: I IJRfld 5r|55lJ5r ^4: t «II 

I ^i«n dai d4: 3«n arq^segfei 

3M: ar^jiiir; 1 l aiddt dR: l rWr ftd??- 

dRJSrH aiRl’d dl??!Tl 3 ?^ 

I ddl ?Ri daft dd: 3|%dR: dR^ aid: R^td^ldl^ gr4l did: I 

ddl ^i dfclft^d^ dOcdddWd^ 3?^ dH^ f^^dR^ afdd^HPW^ 3^ ^'5: • ?I«n ^dl 

dfe d ? R d il ^ d4t dfe^dRdR^«d?Rd!n[^: ^ 3^41 I ddl ^ 

dd 5 ^ ^ ddt dR^ g¥R3Rf gdd^f^ 3^ ?cd4: I ft d4 dR^: I 

Translation of Commentary. — Those men with whom as is the 
joy on the obtaining of wealth etc., so is the sorrow at the loss of 
wealth etc., (*.e., joy and sorrow are equal) ; with whom happiness 
of soul and pain are equal and that is wonderful (». ff., with whom 
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as is tlie happiness in matters of love, so is sorrow equal in the 
absense of such matters) ; also whose knowledge and silence are 
equal (/*. <?., silence in whom is full of knowledge and is profound). 
(Or “ as is the knowledge, so is the silence'’); also with whom as is 
righteousness, so is unrighteousness (/. from whom unrighteous- 
ness departs.) Hence the particle of negation is absent; the mean- 
ing is not that “righteousness and unrighteousness are equal”, but 
that “ as is righteousness, so unrighteousness is not") ; also hap- 
piness and pain in a noble family are equal (z. e.^ as is happiness, 
so is also pain) ; also with whom as is the upper world, so the 
lower world (z. e. with whom heaven and earth are equal) ; also 
light and darkness are equal ; also with whom creation and destruc- 
tion are e<{ual ; also with whom (the motto is) as is the man, so 
the act, z. both are equal) ; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — This is a difficult verse. Neither Drummond nor the 
Gujerati translator seem to have correctly understood it. The 
writer wanted to convey that the Parsis preferred to seek merits 
and reject demerits. — One Ms. reads which is 

prosodially better than The latter reading might be ob- 

jected to on the ground that the ^ renders the ^ preceding it long, 
and thus vitiates the metre. But in Sanskrit by a sort of poetical 
license, vowels preceding consonants remain short. — In the fourth 
line, we have also the reading for ^ is, I think, merely 

•used as an expletive. — Francis Power Cobbe in his “ Hopes of the 
Human Race" says at p. 143, “The Parsis have among their 
prayers in the Zend-Avesta the direction that every believer should 
say every morning as he fistens the girdle, ‘ Hell will be destroyed 
at the Resurrection and Ormuzd shall reign over all for ever.' Not 
amiss, I think, was their ritual devised to make the first thought 
of each opening day one of moral encouragement and of hope as- 
sured in the final victory of Light over Darkness, Virture over 
Vice, and Joy over Sorrow and Pain”. — The fourth line seems to 
refer to the important doctrine taught in Yasna XLIII., 5, namely, 
that “a man will be rewarded in the next world according to his 
actions in this." 

VII. 
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W ff ii 

Translation. — Who, applying the cow-urine, consecrated by 
prayers, to the head, face (etc.), perform ablution, external and 
internal, mentioned in the Scriptures), and become pure with water 
brought by women ; who afterwards tie the badge (Khshti) round 
the waist ; among wliom there is to be no sleep without the badge ; 
who engage themselves in delightful prayers, with mind made fresh 
by the muttered hymns ; the principle in whose conduct is, 
invariably, undauntedness ; — those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation. — With Gomut affusion on the body 
and by inward prayers, the Parsis being purified at early dawn, 
attend to their necessities and avocations ; without the tape tied 
round their loins, they must not sleep nor pray nor make offerings 
nor sacrifices. 

Gujerati Translation . — 

Ml^l <3 ^ -HPiH 

sit) ^ SIH 'vM-t SlM d 

4(1 4=11 MR^l »l. 

Commentary. — 5irai:i 

uggtnai qf^^n: i ^ qt i f^wrai to !i 

^ fsna 4 ^4 I qrwqJBHf wqf^g;5pqf%^si w? RRftq «iqnf^:q!i^ ^ 4 i W 
gw'ri ^ ^ *ldi: cl qq qR?fiqiI: I 

Translation of Commentary. — Those who become pure as the 
milk (by taking a bath) with cow-urine purified by incantations 
when they get perspiration due to hot weather {or “a bath should 
be taken with milk ”). This ablution with cow-urine is spoken of 
as internal and external. If this is done, they become pure; and they 
tie the Kfishti badge on the region of the waist ; without the badge 
there is to be no sleep {i. e., one must not sleep without the Kfishti). 
Without the Kfishti there is not to be the worship etc., which is 
delightful on account of the cheerful mind engaged in incanta- 
tions ; — those men among whom the ways of good counsel are highly 
esteemed ; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — One Ms. reads qiqgt: The commen- 

tator seems to have adopted the reading which is not quite 
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clear, has been translated by the commentator thus : 

“ who have become pure as the milk of women The Gujerati trans- 
lator seems to understand that the Gomez (cow-urine) is to be giveii 
for drink by women. It would have been much better if we had a 
reading like “ who became pure by thrice washing with 

water”; but this would vitiate the metre. — seems to be 
a parenthetical clause. — The third line may also be read thus : 
gsTRfiir *T “ who do not sleep, nor say prayers, 

nor worship God without the badge on”. — For we have also 

the reading which might mean “ firm thought”. I do not 

like this reading because it might be taken to mean “ pride or self- 
conceit”. — In a printed book where this verse has been quoted, the 
last line is found thus : »Rf%i5ct rf , This is 

greatly incorrect from the standpoint of prosody. Another read- 
ing, is equally bad. — I think the word 

in is the Persian word badan, the body. Many foreign 

words are met with in these Shlokas. 

VIII. 

f>«T: i 

Translation. — Who perform the H6m (Fire prayer) five times 
every day, reciting sacred incantations and putting (on the fire) 
aloe and sandJkl wood, which is dried for six months, and wood frag- 
rance and caniphor ; among whom the H6m does never take place 
with the fire extinguished by putting (thereon) wood made wet by 
•clouds spread by the sun ; who being attached to their wives by the 
laws of truth are not wrongfully devoted; — those are wo Parsis. 

Dntm'n ynH’s Translation. — With fuel, six months dried, of the 
wood of Mallag (sandal) and with fragrance of camphor the Parsis 
perform the ftciin five times a day. Where the sun shines or rain 
falls, fires must not be lighted. They abjure hypocritical avoca- 
tions and affections fixing on another’s wife. 

Gujerati Translation. — (= M'‘i) MlH Hi 

(- alMi) MflvtinHl ■^=11 51-S =Hl5l 

11 . 
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§IH. HlW H’i 

Itlfl atV iSlsicl S^- cl HrH'II «Wl -^IM S^l. (?) 

Eft'll (- wlct "iSl. cl'tl an^l Wl. 

Commentary. — ^^»rag«%: »T5OTt5*i^: 8J3^5R»iif^: q=g- 

gsiw afeflSTi fl*?: | %; ^ 9{t^: i m'»n5?5^'i<afe^: 

9Ilf^ HW I cW aro:?i^lcI^I^I3SPnf^: gJlf^fq ^w: ^ 

mfi. I *«sr «iwci. ^3S[*J^Fn# Jii^cflR^: i ci«n ^t^^fsigr: 

%?ll: 9ffl5<al s^JRJRcft; «?sr ggcft^t tR?n(^q>rTO: 55?rt: I % (I 

Translation of Commentary . — -Those among whom is performed 
'the H6m (B6ya) jirayer five times a day with camphor and frag- 
rant substances and with wood of aloe and sandal, which is dried 
for six months, and who pray with incantations; {i. e., the Horn 
of the fire is performed with Bfi.na wood, aloe, camphor etc.), and 
the extinction of the fire never takes place in thickly shaded places 
exposed to the sun {or “ so long as the sun and fire exist, so long 
the destruction of this religion will not take place”) ; also who are 
devoted to the paths of justice and are devoted to young wives 
(who act judiciously in the affairs of their wive.s) {or “they observe 
the vows of truthfulness towards their wives”); — those are we 
Parsis. 

Notes . — It is difficult to find out what texts Drummond and 
the Gujerati translator have followed, especially so far as the third line 
is concerned. The third and fourth lines are also read thus in one 
Ms. f»il^ uqj I qq qR^Ra:’ii 

In this the third line is incorrect in point both of grammar, and 
prosokly. I have tried to imijrove the line so as to bring it into 
conformity with the requirements of the metre. The fourth line 
given above is correct in every way, and means ; ‘ Who are at- 

tached to their young wives with a singleness of devotion accord- 
ing to the laws of truth”.— -I have taken and as 

adjectives qualifying ^ and 98^: respectively. 

IX. 

«ir% « 
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Translation. — Pure hearted men, whose females in menstrual 
period become pure on the seventh night ; (and when) delivered of 
a child become pure in body after a month from the day of delivery ; 
(whose females) are noble on account of their graceful conduct, 
shine with golden ornaments, are powerful and strong and have 
always laughing faces ; — those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation. — The wives of the Parsis are held 
pure on the 7th night from the commencement of the menstrual 
flux and on the 40th day from childhood. 

Gujerati Translation . — ’wf’t Jjilcl <1 «IR 

d <=11^ •Hfcil n h\. 

ili <i <Hlci ovei’rt Mejl ‘nei'H’ct 

anirlMl m 41^ ?llit 'ti&l i\^L rlqi anHl 

Commentary. — ^ ^ «ir: 

q^; | ^ qt JRp: fera: STOqWfWraRi: 

qftsgf: qcsgqtH: ?»ur (pRJW: q^: I ^ 

apspn: f^?nwrt i qRnm: li 

Translation of Commentary . — Those whose women become pure 
on the seventh night after menstruation ; and (whose women) deli- 
vered of a child become pure in body after one month, from the 
‘time of delivery ; (whose w'omen) are noble on account of graceful 
conduct; wdiose women are (//7., shine) like new gold; whose females 
are full of love, are strong and of pure soul, and have always laugh- 
ing faces (and wash their faces with their hands) ; — those are we 
Parsis. 

Notes. — In one Ms. we have the reading in the third 

line. If this were adojitetl, the third and fourth lines would be- 
come wholly applicable to males instead of to females. I prefer to 
read it in the feminine form, as I think that the whole verse refers 
to females. — is in the Mas. gender ; I have, therefore, taken 
it as an adjunct of qiuStqj:. The reading would be better, 

but it offends the metre. I suggest ^>?q <jjiKqqi % etc. — qrt*!' has little 
meaning ; it is one of the many expletives occurring in these verses. 
— Both Drummond and the Gujerati translator assume that fe- 
males become pure 40 days after delivery. No doubt that must 
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have been the old custom, as we clearly read in the eleventh stro- 
phe, but the text before us speaks only of one month. — The expres- 
sion ifkj; clearly suggests that cannot refer to the white 

colour. 

X. 

mi W 

?fr i 

Translation. — Who do not attach themselves to concubines; 
who perform sacred ceremonies in honour of their Fravashis ; who 
protect the fire ; who do not use flesh except in ( Jashna) sacrifices ; 
whose females whilst in menstruation do not sleep on the earth ; 
(among whom) marriage is purity of devotion; whose married fe- 
males are not (looked upon as) pure if devoid of husband; who daily 
rejoice in (abiding by) such observations; — those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation. — The Parsis hold it immoral and im- 
pure to live with women not their own; they keep holy the anniver- 
saries of their ancestors ; they do not use flesh but in sacrifices; 
their females lately delivered or those flowering are not allowed to 
move about and defile the territorial element nor ofiend with their 
mind the more sublime. At nuptials contracted in happy year no. 
widows are allowed to be present. 

Gujerati Translation .— -ife d 

^53'=l’c{l ^ 

«i(6 <Hdl *tl^. d WWRdl 

SHRR C-tfai (= ^M^ll). ctdl aH>ll »l. 

Commentary. — ^RFRTI%: gu: ji i qt f^IgS 

inuii^S ^ i ?.s;i *115 =q qt sift: 1 =q qt 

msi 1 a?iqgq?n «(t ?i«n 

m tqpfttfeii psft 5ft gi%: ^ qft^ ^ 1 ^qi siFqft si*il: sfeM M 

^ spi qR^: II 

Translation of Commentary. — Those men who do not attach 
themselves to harlots, and who are of pure face towards their 
mother and father (i. e., who serve upon, or are devoted to their 
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parents); and who pray to the fire and peifoim i he Shi adha cere- 
mony; and who do not eat flesh except in sacrifices {i. e., who do 
not use it); whose females delivered of a child and {whose females) in 
menstruation sleep on the earth; and with whom the marriage cere- 
mony has to be performed on account of the sacredness of the bond; 
and with whom married females devoid of husbands are not regar- 
ded as pure; in whose dealings such are the laws (mentioned) to be 
followed every day; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes . — This verse is simple enough, but in the absence of a 
good text, we are left in doubt as to the real meaning of the au- 
thor. might also mean as suggested by the com- 

mentator : “ among whom there is pious reverence towards their 
parents”. But the reading in one of the Mss. 

(which, however, is bad in metre) clearly suggests that the author 
wanted to allude to the or MuJetud or Farvardegdn ceremonies 
in honour of the IHtris or Frnvashis. Drummond translates Fitris 
by the word “ancestors” which is not satisfactory. It is possible 
that the word may have been meant for all ceremonies includ- 
ing the Muhtdd . — From the second line it seems that the Parsis of 
the time did not eat flesh and that the use of it was restricted 
to the ^ or Jashna ceremonies.— Instead of there is 

also the reading which ivould mean that “ neither a 

woman in menses nor a woman delivered, slept on the earth”. But 
as this reading does not conform with the requirements of the 
metre, I have not accepted it. — gtul means “an elderly married 
woman or a woman whose husband and children are living ”. The 
author seems to suggest that married women who refuse to live 
with their husbands are not looked upon as pure. Drummond, 
however, seems to understand by this line that widows were not 
allowed to be present on matrimonial occasions. That meaning is 
also possible, if we read instead of though a slight diffi- 

culty arises on account of the connotations of the words 3^ and 
the former implying that the husband is alive, the latter that 
he is dead. The sentence would stand thus in prose : 

31^ ^^V. “on marriage occasions a husbandless woman 

is not pure sanctity of marriage”, i. e., “the sanctity of marriage is 
destroyed by the presence of widows ”. Even to-day Parsi widows 
consider it inauspicious to take part in marriage ceremonies. 
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XI. 

«fr?rr?rH5’Tf5r?r 3r<T^f^f^rq:?ir \ 

Translation. — Whose wives do not get engaged in the work 
of cooking etc., (but) remain quiet and take complete rest for 40 
days {i. e., after delivery ; (whose wives) after ablution are engaged 
in silent prayers and in (singing) the praises of the sun; who always 
think highly of (i. e., praise) the wind, fire, earth, water, the moon 
and the sun and otho: Yazads; in whose caste men of different 
religion are always forbidden (to be taken) ; — those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation. — Till a Parsi woman, who has 
brought forth a child shall have passed 40 days, she cannot cook 
victuals. She should keep silence nor sleep much, but bathe often, 
pray and think of the fire. She ought to admire the existing 5 
elements and the moon . 

Gujerati Translation . — 

MIJ ilHW sifcf "H-iMi HH Js^l. 

'f'li an^lPl^ 9/(H^ ^cH 3^ 

M/i Mwdlni ^>ii wi. 

Commentary.— ^ 

Sf JTSRRf ST I ft I ftaf 

4l;inn: 4NfRn: ar^^isr: 3nwr#i»<m: f^Tt^ f^icTt ire^fns: an®: 

arfk: «ITI f *^t t^cTTi!: ^ q=^ i 

aw ^ aiRqt arf^RWl: f^: ^ qrr^ftW: l 

Translation of Commentary. — Those whose wives, if delivered 
of a child, do not engage themselves in the work of cooking for 40 
days ; {i. «., do not cook for 40 days) ; (whose females) are silently 
devoted to the worship of the sun after ablution; (whose females) 
sleep little, are engaged in offering prayers and ceremonies and 
always pray to the wind, fire, earth, waW, moon, sun and the other 
Yazads (i. e., who pray to the five elements) ; in whose caste the 
rules are maintained thus ; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — All the translators seem to understand that women 
took little rest ( «ra^Tn ) during the 40 days after delivery ; 
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whereas the author’s idea is just the opposite. I have, therefore, 
adopted the readiag “ not little sleep, inuchrest — The 

third line is almost the same as the first and second lines of the 
first strophe. — The Mss. read . I have adopted the reading 
made up of . The Parsis often change the initial 
into ; cf. 't'il instead of Rit . Here has the same sense as in 

and is the Avesta word daend ; thus : means 

literally “those who are without the Zoroastrian religion” ; hence 
“those of a different religion”. — Some might dispute the pro- 
position that it was forbidden to convert aliens and adopt them 
into the Zoroastrian fold. My personal opinion is that neither the 
G^thas nor the later Avesta preached the doctrine of conversion in 
the sense in which we understand the term to-day. No doubt there 
is some historical evidence that some of the kings did convert a 
few aliens ; but that can be easily explained on the principle that 
the king’s will was law. Ho could, for instance, marry even his 
own sisters. This my contention is amply supported by § 55 of 
the sixth book of the Dinkard wliich is clear beyond all doubt and 
which runs thus : . “ Wdchak val afistiibaran giibishna va daena 
d^n ham-daen&n huskdrishna va kirfak va bazak val ko^S. adash 
giibishna”, i. e., “ sermons should be delivered to the faithful, and 
the religion should be taught to the co-religionist ; and virtue and 
. vice should be mentioned to every person ”. But apart from the 
question whether the doctrine of conversion is found in our Scrip- 
tures or not, one can easily imagine that the most important piece 
of information which king Jadi Rana would like to receive from 
the foreigners would be as to whether they preached and practised 
^‘■the doctrine of conversion. It is impossible to believe that 
people who became fugitives after the Arab conquest to preserve 
their religion could ever have thought of converting aliens under a 
foreign sway. — One Ms. reads ^ which accord- 

ing to the commentator means, “ in whose caste, such religious 
duties are always spoken of”. But 9R? means “ to split or 
divide ”. 

XII. 
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^ ^ 

Translatim. — Who thus by the mind think (highly) of water, 
sky, moon, fire, wind, earth and sun, and of Hormazd the all Boun- 
tiful, Immutable and Immortal ; [who always recite the Nyfiishna 
prayer which is the giver of victory, righteousness and desire ; and 
who maintain silence while eating and washing the body ; those are 
we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation. — The Parsis venerate water, air, 
ether, earth, fire, sun, moon and Hormazd as all bountiful, not 
transient but immortal ; and ever attending to life’s necessary 
wants and fulfilling lawful desires. They should repeat every day 
their prescribed prayers for attainment of triumph, grace and 
glory. In eating they should be silent and their persons ought to 
be pure. 

Gujerati Translation.— 

(HHRn sR H *4!A ^HwH: 

ii=(l aiiW^ 'iicii (=>Hwi) sR mRh 

Commentary. — *11#^ ^ j|?ra? wfil s#?* ^ 

^ SW: I ^ "?< ?frTni ?!«n aiflt ^ 

^ i ^ ’w: awfi^ ^ cigg(%^ swi ^ 1^- 

^ I % ^ II 

Translation of Commentary. — Those who think highly of 
'^water, sky, moon, fire, wind, earth and the sun ; and who by their 
mind always think of Hormazd, the giver of the desired object, 
the Indestructible, the Immortal ; who recite the Ny4ish prayer 
which is the giver of victory, righteousness and desire ; and who 
before eating and washing their bodies, say the Bdj {lit. maintain 
silence or recite the silence prayer in the commencement before 
eating and washing bodies) ; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — The last syllable in PSraraRf ought to be taken as long 
for the purposes of the metre ; similarly in the third line. The 
rule of prosody is given thus : ^ i 

^ 11 “ A short vowel becomes long when it is followpd by 
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an anuswara or visarga or by a conjunct consonant or when it is the 
last syllable of a pdda (line).” 

xni. 

tiTf ’Iff ^ I 

^ fiT ’TT^^r: li 

Translation. — Who, in accordance with the direction of elder- 
ly persons, always put on the khshti made of cotton, which is 
productive of great merit, which resembles the performing of 
ablution in the Ganges, which is made of thickly set strings, which 
is of golden colour, and which is delightful and long and which 
is like a yoke ; who put on, on the region of the waist, this coat-of- 
mail (Sddra) which is (preserved) whole, in accordance with the 
teachings of the Scriptures ; — those are we Parsis. 

Drummond' sTranslation. — The advantages of wearing a Khshti 
or a string of wool round the waist are many and equal to ablution 
in the Ganges. It is directed to be preserved whole and clean and 
forms a part of their dress, as well as the Si\dra, or fine shirt of 
both the sexes. 

Gujerati Translation . — tHdl 

Hi d. aH(cl?l MK 

ClcH HlHfi 

<l(l<(l fv>. d HRdl ^ (?). Hl^S 

•HHXW iX cl y\l W- ^ <5 h(r ‘HiH'fi. UHl "i^ll Hl^^ W»l. 

Commentary.— 3wtfq5?i( uiqi ^ JTUwi (^?i gni41- 

3!1% JT^f^ I f ?cff g^: 

. g^r: tpjii ctht qtnmd rfHf 

si^ fi ^3!^ r‘^5r ( = %> ) 3T3:<r crreq^ i ^ ^ iRi 

groatw: II 

Translation of Commentary. — When a penance is performed on 
account of (injury) to cows, bullocks etc., then the five products 
of the cow are considered the purifying agents {i. e., when sin is 
committed on account of injuries to the cow and other animals, the 
cow-urine etc., is what brings about purity). The cow-urine is said 

1 ? 
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to be the preoursor of ablution; (». the ablution with the oow- 
urine should be performed for many days). And in order to wash 
off the sin, the good counsels of the preceptors are always followed ; 
— among whom by such observances, purity is said to be obtained 
after many days (*'. e., among whom such religious laws are always 
maintained) ; — ^those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — This verse seems to refer to the Navzot ceremony. 

(w) might also mean “ those 
who are made to put on, on the waist, Shdra and Kftshti (accom- 
panied) with recitations, (recited) by priests, mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures”. The Gujerati translator seems to adopt sTSlt ( instead of 5R5*jt) 
which may be an adjective from “serpent”. — 4 Imi<n<I seems to 

refer to the fact that the Khshti is put on the Shdra, just 
as the yoke is put on the neck of a bullock. The comparison is, 
however, not very clear. — As regards the word preceding the 
Mss. are not satisfactory ; one reads another I have 

suggested eJW'm, where ^ means “ not torn ”, it being 
well known that a Shdra must not be torn in such a manner that 
the Khshti comes into direct touch with the body. I may also suggest 
“delightful Shdra” which expression is almost the same as 
the one in the third strophe, and suitsjthe requirements of the metre. 

XIV. 

#15 IRTITT I 

Translation.— Who if they accidentally (happen to) kill even 
a beast, perform holy penance of {lit., attended with) the Baresh- 
nhm (ablution) with the cow-urine and the five products of the 
cow, and thus become completely pure after many days ; who al- 
ways follow tho’goodiBajikigs of (their) ancestors for the washing off 
of sin ; who daily rejoice in abiding by such observations ; those 
are we Parsis . 


Drummond ’s Translation. — The Parsis solicit ablution of sin 


after heartily repenting thereof by besmearing the body with 
the fiive products of the cow (milk, curd, butter, mootra andgohar), 
one after another and washing off each with water. 
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Gujerati Translation. — 'Mi'HtUA m(^ 51 mv), Slnl HiiMi 'H14H 
%1»IH cl^’ Gt»?< »UW»li hcM' 5? fo(^ 

d sir'll «? <1 Pt<H NIM?! 

»HR« (in wi>ll^ elm an^ll ^l. 

Commentary — qgsifl^ sn^if^ ’iXsm^qM gg 

WRi %sw?nkqi^ i iiup ^ *X: 

5|*f^ I ^ qt l?Rq ^sq^qwRi 5q=q?R^ ii4)-<jh«M'iq><«i i 

q»wq«jr«wr^ qRWsjisRn^ 5|qt «R?Ri^^; q|l^: en^ ^ g^t afe: 

qflIsRn I ^ sn^ X «wl: gq?n: |s»t?R % w q K^ i: ti 

Translation of Commentary . — ^When a penance is performed on 
account of (injury) to cows, bullocks etc., then the five products of 
the cow are considered the purifying agent (i. e., when sin is com- 
mitted on account of injuries to the cow and other animals, the 
cow-urine etc., is what brings about purity). The cow-urine is 
said to be the precursor of ablution (i. e., ablution with the cow- 
urine should be performed for many days). And in order to wash 
oft‘ the sin, the good counsels of the preceptors are always followed; 
— among whom by such observances purity is said to be obtained 
after many days (i. e., among whom such religious laws are always 
maintained) ; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes . — One Ms. reads si^cirac q^ qgsfl^uqR^ by which 

the commentator seems to understand that slaughtering cows, 
Jjullooks and other animals was a.sin, the expiation for which was 
the purificatory ablution with the gomutra . — The words 
clearly indicate that the ablution referred to is the “ nine nights’ 
Bareshnfim”. — consists of ^ cW iTmXq ^ (milk, 

curds, clarified butter, urine and cow-dung). This q'q*is4 penance is 
unknown among the Parsis ; it is exclusively a Hindu institution. 

XV. 

•< Translation.’' 0£ whom it is said that they attain lofty heaven 
if they act according to the religious observances which are laid 
down by ancient preceptors, which are composedin graceful language, 
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and which point out the path of salvation and (also) if they 
act up to the revealed commandments ; who delight in purity and 
who are such glorious men those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation. — The sage inspired, who instituted 
these religious observances for the conduct of mankind, predicted 
eternal bliss to those who walked in the way of them. And it is 
believed that their supporters have found habitation in heaven. 
To their blessed memories, devout Parsis strew sandal and pulse 
upon the land. 

Gujerati Translation. — JiWl rl‘^' Sl'Hi 

?i>ii fe. Si'll »il^. if^l ^ ii>aHl ^IVl 

Si Milk «llW: Vil^-li 5? MIM Met' ‘»uei, Si^(i 

^il JiH^lcl (?) el'll an^l Ml^^ §1. 

Commentary.— $qi ^sufeeilqi^sir a^fteWIT- 

5#R arwRi i ^ b^31: 

I ^ NuRi ^ ?#raRt I R'T’i w%«n- 

«?e!T5rt gfe: t TR % SPtI^: JR;i%el5RT: ^ W <ireft?ir: II 

Translation of Commentary. — Among all of whom, it is said 
that the lofty heaven becomes the giver of the final beatitude, if 
they act up to the writings of the preceptors of old {lit.., by means 
of the ways made manifest by the writings of the preceptors of old). 
— What sort of writings ? Writings which are beautiful in construc- 
tion. — Those men who are devoted to the performance of ceremo- 
nies of various kinds, and are also devoted to the offering of prayers 
to fire, earth, and the three (other) elements; and who use beautiful 
flowers in ceremonies and whose knowledge is thus well known ; — 
those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — ?ii^Rt ^ ^cl literally means “ of those 
who live according to the religious observances, the heaven is said 
to be lofty”. — One Ms. reads which is construed thus : 

^ “ lofty heaven is called the giver of the 

path of salvation”. — In one book the second line is read thus: 
uut I This is very bad metre. The 

meaning would be that “ pious persons turn their eyes towards 
the sky” etc. — Instead of R Wii we have also the reading 
We have also which, besides being metrically 

incorrect, is difficult to understand. — The fourth line also 
commences thus : etc. 
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XVI. 

?a*5Ti ^ 'Trq?TT5inT M I 

Translation . — 0 ye' all Parsis, may the countenance of the all 
powerful Hormazd be for the prosperity of (your) sons and guard- 
ians. May this beneficent fire ever be for the destruction of your 
sins. May the favourable sun and the five (elements), the givers 
of great blessings, be worthy of the Ny&ishna prayers. May you be 
victorious over the demons. And may you always achieve great 
respect. 

Drummond 's Translation . — The king’s reply. — Be joy to those 
who walk faithfully in the way of Hormazd. Be the increase of their 
generations. May their prayers obtain the remission of sins and 
the smile of the sun. May likewise abundance of wealth and the 
measure of their desires, flow from the liberty of Luxmi, and lastly, 
let the beauties of person and mind, which now adorn, continue up 
to distinguish them among nations to the end. 

Gujerati Translation . — ^ ^ ii 2S>r[^' 

dl(H «(l =aict« MIH ci^ iRctl « ^ ft 

Mi'ifldl MRdl etidl 

aH‘<vai‘riPl 25cl^’ ^1%. 

\«’v9V MPW =!) ^ ^ 

I'Ch' fillet', 

Commentary.— 

7 im( qiqjtror^t *1^5 i =q q^ ?t^: sm: *rag 1 

fifePN: ?tcn I ^ s(%5J: q?I»ft: q=q |^{q 

qpq qi5 *1^ I ^ 1 ^ f^: 

% #1 *PRrt ^ ^ ' 

f^j^: I sfiptrei^ atTOI^q^l^ I 

iiRlJ «fptqq?5 

qqrHfd I gpi qqj qsqpjf WSd 5W 
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9 ^ j^: »R5 1 II ^ *i«n w 

«n^: <(ll¥[)^ ^ ^ 9#^ ^ II 

Translation of Commentary. "^0 ye all Parsis, may the face of 
Hormazd which always confers victory, be for the multiplicity of 
your sons and grandsons. May this £re be for the washing off of 
your sin. And may the beneficent sun, the giver of great benefit, 
and the giver of every blessing, be worthy of your NyMsh prayer. 
May those well known elements, the earth etc., be always respected 
by you (or “ may they create good opinion ”). May all of you be- 
come victorious over evil spirits and be prosperous. 

Thus the verses composed by the Parsis have been written. 
The writer isDastur Jamshedji Jamaspji Asfiji Faredunji. The six- 
teen verses have been written and completed in Navsftri with the 
Sanskrit meaning given by the priest*Ak6intheSamvatyear 1823, 

Shfike 1689, in the rainy season, on Sud 6th of the month 

Bhadrapad on Sunday, on the day Eashne of the month Behman. 
May there be good fortune and prosperity (in the world). May 
there be always happiness and victory. 

If through oversight or miscomprehension (mistake), I have 
written anything tlw-t does not convey any sense, the same should be 
diligently found out by the learned readers. They should not be 
angry with the writer. 

Notes . — The metre requires that should be spelt as 

given above. Instead of "TTPIRIW we have also . — I have 

preferred to read instead of and instead 

of Here is used in its Sanskrit sense. 

is also another reading.— The commentator seems to have adopted 
the reading I prefer so that it might be appli- 

cable to the sun as well as to the five elements. 

Shapubji Eavasji Hodiwala. 



THE DRESS OF ARDVI SURA, AND THE 
“TOILETTE OF THE HEBREW LADY”. 

Costly thyr habits as purse can buy ; 

'Rich, not gaudy, for the apparel oft proclaims the man”.— 

Shakespeare. 

The “ Toilette of the Hebrew Lady ” forms one of the subjects 
of historical essays written by De Quincey. Dr. Mason, the able 
editor of De Quincey’s works, styles it as an “ independent paper of 
mere digested or compiled information of the archseological kind, 
with little or nothing of speculative interfusion”.* There is a 
great resemblance between this “ Toilette ” and the dress of Ardvi 
Shra as it is described in the Ab&n Yasht, and a comparison of 
the two offers many points of interest. 

First, as regards the head-dress : Ardvi Sdra puts on a crown 
{pusAm)* on her head, made of gold, having eight corners, 
of the shape of a chariot, having a small fringe, beautiful and of 
mcnlerate size.® The Hebrew ladies are described as putting on 
three different kinds of head-dresses. They are (l) a net- work 
cap, ( 2 ) a special kind of turban, and (3) a helmet “ in imitation 
of those worn by Chaidaean generals”.* These are all adorned with 
ribbons and golden threads interwoven within the texture. 

Then comes the veil of the Hebrew lady, which is thrown over 
the head. It was used only at the time when “ she was unexpec- 
tedly surprised, or when a sudden noise gave reason to expect the 
approach of a stranger”.* As a parallel to this we have the 
(paiti-ddna) of Ardvi Sfira, and the veil of the Hebrew 
lady would tempt us to believe that this Avesta word has the same 
significance as the veil. But the context and the close connection 
of the paddn of modern times with certain religious ceremonies pre- 
vent us from taking this view. 

Next come the ear-rings the use of which still exists among 

t “Collected Writings of Tboinas De Qninoey Vol. VI., p. 4 of the editor^# pre- 
face. 3 Ab&n Yasht, > Ibid, 

e , “Collected Writings”, Vol. VI., p. 172, • Jbid,^ p, 164. 
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various nations on the earth. Ardvi Shra has a hanging, golden 
eaivring, which is four-cornered.* The Hebrew lady is described as 
putting on ear-rings of “gold, silver, inferior metals, or even of 
horn”. Even their gods were adorned with this ornament. “In a 
later age, as we collect from the Talmud (Part VI., 43), Jewish 
ladies wore gold or silver pendants, of which the upper part was 
shaped like a lentil, and the lower hollowed like a little cup or 
pipkin”.* They are also said to have got the upper parts of their 
ears bored, in order to adorn completely their ears with jewelry. 
The value of the ornament can be estimated from the following simile 
occurring in the Bible : — “As an ear-ring of gold, and an ornament 
of fine gold, so is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear”.* 

We come now to the necklace, an ornament which seems to 
have a great charm for ladies of all ages and nations. On their 
necklace, the Hebrew lady, like her sisters of other races, “ lavished 
the greatest expense ; and the Roman reproach was sometimes true 
of a Hebrew family, that its whole estate was locked up in a neck- 
lace”.* Ardvi Sfira, too, puts on a necklace, but we are not fur- 
nished with any information about this ornament. Among the 
sculptures of the SAss&nian and P&rthian times, we find even male 
figures decorated with an ornament on the neck ; * and we may 
conclude from this that the use of the necklace was not restric- 
ted to ladies only. 

Held in equal favour by the Hebrew ladies, and perhaps 
equally valued, was the bracelet. This ornament, like its twin, tihe 
necklace, has kept up its importance and dignity even in our own 
times, and scarcely will a lady be seen anywhere, without some or- 
nament round the wrist, unless she is a widow. The Hebrews 
made use of gold, silver or ivory for their bracelets, and “it was 
not unusual for a series of them (bracelets) to ascend from the 
wrist to the elbow” — a custom still in vogue among several classes 
of people in India. It is said that “ those worn by the Hebrews 
were never jewelled”.— Males also made use of this ornament, 
and even during S^sftnian tim^, as can be seen from the sculp- 

i Ab&n Yasht, 127. • “Collected writings”, Vol VI., p, 168. 

• « Proverbs ”, 25, 12. * “ OoUeoted Writings ”, Vol VI., p. 160. 

• Cf . “Perria, Past and Present” by Prof, Jackson^ p. 211 ; and “parthia ” (Story 
of the Nations series) p. 888. 
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tures of the period, it continued to be put on by the stronger sex. 
The Hebrew ladies attached some small bells to- their bracelets, and 
Da Quincey rather humorously says thatthese ornaments “ could be 
used, upon occasion, as signals of warning or invitation to a lover,” * 
We find no particular description of the bracelets of Ardvi Sfira in 
the Abto Yasht, where she is described simply as “adorned with 
bracelets 

“It is possible also that the Hebrew ladies adopted atone time, 
in exchange for the sandal, slippers that covered the entire foot, 
such as were once worn at Babylon, and are still to be seen on 
many of the principal figures on the monuments of Persepolis”.* 
Such is the description of the foot-dress of the Hebrew lady. The 
Ab^n Yasht is somewhat silent on this subject, and simply dispen- 
ses with the foot protection with the words, <cvvj-"a 

{zaranya paiiish-mukhta) .* 

We find that the use of gold and silver was very common 
amongst the two nations and that this has continued down to our 
own times. In spite of this, in the dress both of the typical Hebrew 
lady and of Ardvi Sfira, we find an element which carries us back to 
those primeval days of our old old ancestors. Ardvi Sfira puts on 
clothes which are prepared from the skin of a species of water otters.* 
According to De Quincey, “ the simple body cloth, framed of leaves, 
skins, flax, wool, etc., which modesty had first introduced, for many 
centuries perhaps sufficed as the common attire of both sexes 
amongst the Hebrew Bedouins. It extended downwards to the 
knees and upwards to the hips, about which it waslfastened. Such 
a dress is seen upon many of the figures in the sculptures of 
Persepolis”.* 

In addition to all these ornaments, the Hebrew lady has her 
ankle-bells, and nose-rings , — ornaments which have not entirely 
fallen into disuse even in modern times. The nose-ring was looked 
upon “as one of the most valuable presents that a young woman 
could receive from her lover. Amongst the Midianites, who were 
enriched by the caravan commerce, even men adopted this ornament; 
and this appears to have been the case in the family to which Job 

> “OoUeoted Writings ”, Vol. VI., p. 161. * AbSn Yasht, 6, 

• « Collected Writings”, Vol. VI., p. 164. * Ab&n Yasht, 78, 

•• Ibid., 129. • “ Collected Writings ”,^Vol. VI., p. 165. 

.13 
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belonged. (Ch. XII., 2)”.‘ 

One more peculiarity rentiams to be mentioned, and it is the use 
of pigment amongst the ‘Hebrews. “No fashion of the female 
toilette is of higher antiquity than that of dyeing the margin of 
the eyelids and the eye-brows with a black pigment. It is 
mentioned or alluded to in 2 Kings, IX, 30 ; Jeremiah, IV, 30 ; 
and Ezekiel, XXIII, 40, to which may be added Isaiah III, 16.” * 
Presumably the dress which Ardvi SOra is depicted to wear 
is an idealised picture of the dress of the typical Iranian lady of the 
time in which the Ab&n Yasht was composed, and the various 
elements of similarity detailed above, point out a comparison between 
the dress of the ladies of the two civilized races of antiquity, — the 
Israels and the Iranians. One cannot assert with any certainty, 
whether any one nation influenced the other, or whether the dress 
was the natural evolution from the primeval dress of Mashy4 and 
Mashy6i, and of Adam and Eve respectively. However that may 
be, this much is certain that the love of making a display of her 
dress and ornaments is a remarkable trait in the nature of women 
and hence the judgment for the pride of women forecast in the 
Bible: — “ In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and their 
round tires like the moon, the chains and the bracelets, and the 
mufflers, the bonnets and the ornaments of the legs and the head- 
bands, and the tablets and the ;ear-rings, the rings and the nose 
jewels.” * 

R. P. UMaiaAR. 

1 « Collecteid Writingls*^ VoL VI., p. 159, 

• “ Isaiah III., 18-21. 


• IM,, p. 157. 



THE LOCATION OF THE AIRYANA-VAEJO, 
THE IRANIAN PARADISE. 


The question of the original Aryan home is being much 
discussed of late. Though opinions with regard to its location 
differ, yet, of late, the theory of its situation in the far north 
and the migrations therefrom to the regions watered by the Oxus, 
thesJaxartes or the Indus, seem to have been put forth in a manner 
which entitles the subject to be investigated further and looked 
into better than has hitherto been done. 

Various passages in the VendidSd support theiiheory that the 
original home of the Aryans was in or about the Arctic regions. 
The first Fargard of the Vendid&d enumerates the sixteen good lands 
created by Ahura Mazda, and the counter-creations of Angra 
Mainyu who, by introducing plagues and evils in various shapes 
into the good lands, placed obstacles in the way of their enjoyment 
by the creations of Ahura Mazda. The best of these regions, as 
we find Ahura Mazda made to speak in the V endid&d, is the 
Airy ana Vaej6. 

Thus speaksfAhura Mazda : — “ The first of the good lands 
and countries which I, Ahura Mazda, created was the Airyana 
Vaejd by the good river Dfi,itya. Thereupon Angra Mainyu who 
is all death, (he) counter-created by his witchcraft the serpent in the 
river, and winter, a work of the Daevas. There are ten winter 
months there, two summer months and those are cold for the 
waters, cold for the earth, cold for the trees. Winter falls there 
with the worst of its plagues 

The name of this best region signifies that it was the birth- 
land {Airyana^ Aryan, and Vaejd-, seed, cf. Sanskrit B^a) of the 
Aryans or Iranians. Where, then, was the Paradise,’ as Dr. Haug 
called it, of the Iranian race located ? There are some Avestan 
scholars who locate this happy land in Western Iran. This 
opinion is based chiefly on the Pahlavi Bfindahishn, which places 

> S. B. E., Vol. IV. Ft. I., Vendidad F. I, 3-4. p. 5. 

• • Haugs’ “ Essays on the Parsis ” (1878) p. 227. 
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Airy ana Vaej6 near Adarbdijan. This opinion was shared by the 
late Professors Darmesteter, Justi, Spiegel and others. There are, 
however, other savants who with Dr. Geiger,* have arrived at the 
conclusion that 'the Airyana Vaej6, the home of the Avestan 
people was* in Eastern Iran. We shall, in this paper, attempt 
briefly to point out the feasibility of the new suggestion that the 
Airyana Vaej6, the original home of the Mazdayasnians, was 
situated in the far north. 

The second chapter of the VendidM here comes to our aid. 
Prof. Darmesteter divided it into two parts,* in the first of which 
King Yima, son of Vivanghat, and ruler of the Airyana Vaej6, is 
represented as having declined to accept the function of a preacher 
and bearer of the law from Ahura Mazda on the plea of his 
inability for the taaJc. He, however, promises to keep his people 
happy and to make them thrive and increase.® From what we see 
in the second part, Yima faithfully performs what he had pledged 
to do. The second part of the chapter opens with a reference to ♦a 
meeting convened by Ahura Mazda at which Yima is present. 
In this congregation Yima is warned by Mazda of the advent of a 
severe winter and snow into the happy land under his charge and 
supervision. It is at the same meeting where the celestial gods 
have gathered, that Yima is advised by Ahura Mazda to build a 
vara or enclosure for the preservation of the seeds of all kinds of 
animals and plants from this calamity. 

The holy One thus spake unto Yima : — “O fair Yima, son of 
Vivanghat! Upon the material world the fatal winters are going to 
fall, that shall bring the fierce, foul frost ; upon the material 
world the fatal winters are 'going to fall that shall make snowflakes 
fall thick, even an aredvi deep on the highest tops of mountains”.* 
Besides this warning, Yima receives these instructions to build a 
%iara : — “ Therefore make thee a vara, long as a riding-ground on 
every side of the square, and thither bring the seeds of sheep and 
oxen, of men, of dogs, of birds and of red blazing fires. — Therefore 
make thee. a vara, long as a riding-ground on every side of the 
square, to be an abode for men ; a vara long as a riding-ground 

» “Civilization of the Eaatem Iranians in Ancient Times”, Vol., II., p. 88. 

• 8. B. E., Vol. IV„ p. 10. • S. B. E., Vol. IV., Fargard II., 1-20. 

* 8. B. E., Vol., IV., F. II, 22, p. 16. 
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on every side of the square, to be a fold for flocks Further on 
in the chapter Ahura Mazda is represented as saying, “ There the 
stars, the moon, and the sun are only once {a year) seen to rise and 
set and a year seems only as a day”.* 

From the passages of the Vendid&d we have just quoted, 
we gather (l) that of the sixteen good lands created by Ahura 
Mazda the Airyana Vaejd was the first created ; (2) that it was 
the best of all ; (3) that Angra Mainyu introduced into it a severe 
winter and snow ; (4) that the Airyana Vaej6 enjoyed after the in- 
vasion of the evil spirit, only two months of summer against ten of 
severe winter and snow ; and (5) that to the inhabitants of the 
vara, which Yima, the ruler of that happy laud, was advised to 
have recourse to, the stars, the moon and the sun seemed to rise 
and set only once a year and a year seemed only as a day. 

It goes without saying* that the ancient Iranians could never 
have located what is termed their paradise * in a place buried 
in snow. The conception of a paradise should necessarily carry 
with it thoughts of the most pleasant environments and surround- 
ings unclouded by miseries and affliction, like what the "Vendidfid 
acquaints us with as having descended on the first best land 
of Mazda’s creation. The subsequent snow-fall and winters that 
set in the good region of the Airyana Vaej6 were nothing but the 
direct outcome of Angra Mainyu’s counter-creations. How, then, 
could such a sudden change in the climate of a country, once quite 
mild and teeming with paradisaical life, be accounted for ? Let 
us then suppose that the site of the Airyana Vaejd, this cradle of the 
Iranian race, is in the far north and that that is the place where 
ten months of long summer and two of short winters once prevailed. 
This genial climate which we have supposed to have obtained in 
these very cold regions, undergoes, through the instrumentality of 
Angra Mainyu, a sudden change resulting in a ten months’ winter 
and a two months’ summer. But the second chapter of the 
Vendidfi.d gives an actual description of the real advent of ice iind 
snow that subsequently destroyed the Airyana Vaejd, thus doing 
away with the necessity of justifying our hypothetical assumption 
of such a change. 

* S. B. E., Vol. IV., F. II, 25, pp. 16 17. • S. B, E., Vol., IV, F. II, 40, p. 20. 

, » Haug's Essays, p. 227. 
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That such a change did take place in the climatic conditions 
of the regions in the far north towards l^e Pole, where we suggest 
was the place called Airyana Vaej6, is fully demonstrated by the 
latest geological and archfieological researches. This statement or 
proposition which might have been deemed irrational a few decades 
ago does not appear as such when viewed in the light of the present 
advanced knowledge and the progress of scientific investigations. 
There is now ample evidence to show that at one time even within 
the Arctic Circle there existed a mild cliinate> and that life there 
was not impossible. Prof. Nicholson ' attempts to show that the 
plants and vegetation of the temperate regions at the Miocene period 
flourished within the Arctic Circle and that the temperature was 
warmer than that now enjoyed by the northern hemisphere. But the 
language of Croll V is more emphatic. He says, “The Arctic 
regions probably upto the North Pole were not only free from ice, 
but were covered with a rich and luxuriant vegetation.” Grant 
Allen says that a warm and genial climate was the characteristic of 
the Poles, “ till a very recent period ” and that its vegetation was of 
much the same type as is now found in the Tropics. Uiscussing the 
state of the climate of former geological periods, Sir Charles 
Lyell * says, “ In the greater part of the Miocene and the pre- 
ceding Eocene epochs, the fauna and flora of Central Europe were 
sub-tropical, and a vegetation resembling that now seen in Nor- 
thern Europe extended into the Arctic regions as far as they have * 
yet been explored, and probably reached the Pole itself.” He 
further speaks of “ a warm climate and an absence of frost between 
the 40th parallel of latitude and the Pole, a large ichthyosaurus 
having been found in lat. 77* 16" N.” * 

It is thus a settled scientific fact that the Arctic regions once 
had a genial and warm climate and for this result we are indebted 
to the recent scientific researches. In the face of such proved 
results, how some of the Zend scholars should have hesitated to 
locate the Airyana VaejO in the far north is a matter of won- 


» “ The Life-History of the Globe ”, p. 827. • “ Climate and Time " 

(1875) p. 7. » “ Principles of Geology ”aith ed.),Vol. I., p. 231. 

* For further testimony of prehistoric climatology see Dr. Warren’s interest- 
ing and able work, “ Paradise Found : a study of the prehistoric world ”. 
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dee. Mr. Tilak ' has thus explained the reasons of this hesita- 
tion : — 

“ The geological knowledge of the time was not sufficiently 
adranoed to establish the existence of a mild climate round about 
the North Pole in ancient times. It was probably this difficulty 
that stared Zend scholars in the face when they declined to place the 
Airyana Vaej6 in the far North, in spite of the plain description 
clearly indicating its northernmost position”. But this difficulty has 
now been removed by the recent discoveries in geology and archaeo- 
logy which have scientifically proved “ the existence of a warm and 
genial climate near the North Pole in inter-glacial times and 
that “ the polar regions were invaded, at least twice, by glaciation 
which destroyed their genial climate”.* The sudden change in the 
climatic conditions of the happy land of the Airyana Vaej6 describ- 
ed in the Vendid&d as having been introduced by Angra Mainyu, 
is precisely what from a geological point of view would be ascribed 
to the glacial epoch. 

We have seen above that to the subjects of Yima residing in 
the %iara the sun, the moon and the stars seemed to rise and set only 
once a year, and a year seemed only as a day. This is a distinct 
reference to the year-long day-and-night. At no place on the 
surface of the globe except at the Pole is such a phenomenon to 
be obtained. This clearly shows the northernmost position of the 
vara^ and points out that the knowledge of the year-long day and 
night and of a single rising of the sun during the year was 
acquired by the remote ancestors of the Iranian race, not, as has 
been supposed, merely by an exercise of imagination, but from the 
personal experience of these phenomena in their primitive home 
at the North Pole. The author or authors of the VendidM, which 
so vividly describes the advent of the ice-age, it is possible, may 
not have personally witnessed the climatic changes, but the facts 
they have stated must necessarily have been handed down to them 
from tradition. 

Both the Vendid&d* and the Minoe-i-Kherad * place the vara 
of Yima in the Airyana Vaejd. When the inhabitants of the vara 
are known to have experienced phenomena such as are only'charac- 

^ “ The Arctic home in the Vedas ”, (1903) p. 368. • Ibid. 

I Ibid.' * Vend. II., 21— 26. • Chap. LXIL, 15. 
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teristic of the North Pole, one is bound to locate Airyana Vaej6 
in the Arctic regions. In the light of the inquiries conduc- 
ted within the last half a century on strictly scientific lines, we 
fail to understand on what grounds the theory of locating the 
Airyana Vaej6 in the Arctic regions should be discarded. A few 
Zend scholars may have arrived at a particular conclusion at 
a time when geological science had not made such rapid strides as 
it has now done, and hence they could not have dreamt of 
locating a home with which the happiest associations alone could 
be connected, in the ice-bound polar region. That does not mean, 
however, thatftheir conclusion should not be revised in the light 
of new scientific research. 

In conclusion, we must acknowledge our indebtedness to Sir 
Charles Lyell, Ur. E. W. West, Mr. B. G. Tilak, Ur. Wm. 
Warren and others, whose works have been of material assistance 
to us in the preparation of this paper. 

Rustamji Nasarvanji Munshi. 



THE GATHIC LITERATURE AND KANT. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the sacred books of 
the Zoroastrian religion were as ■ tinintelligible to the European 
scholars as Greek and Hebrew are to Parsi schoolboys. The 
European rasoarclias into the golden mines of the Avesta began 
with that zealous and assiduous French savant Anquetil Du Perron, 
who, after six years’ stay in India translated portions of the texts 
into French, and published in the year 1771 his famous book in 
French “Zend-Avesta, the work of Zoroaster”. Immanuel Kant, 
the great German philosopher, whose name was at the moment on 
the lips of the majority of thinking people in Germany, went through 
Anquetil’s work carefully and found no trace of any philosophical 
idea in the Zend-Avesta. It is indeed disappointing to note that such 
a great philosopher and a “Second Messiah”, as he was named by 
Baggesen, the Danish poet, could not find even the rudiments 'of 
philosophy in it, but it must be remembered that it was not his 
fault. Anquetil’s translation of the Gathtls was inaccurate and 
incorrect, and it was, therefore, an uphill task for the German 
*philosopher to lift up the veil which shrouded the philosophy 
of the great philosopher and prophet — Zoroaster. Had Kant 
lived in this century to dij) into the volumes of the translation 
made by Haug, Mills and Kanga, he would have noticed many 
passages full of deep philosophy and would have admired the great 
ancient Iranian philosopher and his philosojdiy. But Kant was 
gathered to his fathers in the year 1804 when a few Oriental 
scholars in Europe had but just begun to decipher the ancient 
Avesta philologically and to unravel the knotty passages of Zoro- 
aster’s philosophy. Kant is dead and gone, but his memorable 
works are still extant. A careful study of his books will enable one 
to find out how the few theological, philosophical and ethical ideas 
’introduced into the world by Zoroaster are re-echoed and re-invigo- 
rated by the German philosopher. 

* The prominent feature of Zoroastrian theology is Monothe- 
ism. Prom the Avesta we learn to give up polytheism ( Yaana 
H 
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XXXII. 3) and to acknowledge only one God — Ahura Mazda, the 
Living Lord, the Great Creator, who is the Mainyu to be con- 
ceived only in thought. He is the Wisdom Consummate and 
the* All-knowledge’. HeistheHolyone, the Perfect Being possessed 
of Good mind, Health, Immortality and Piety. He is Mighty, 
Sublime, Bountiful and Ever-lasting. Let us read some of the 
verses of the G&th&s and observe Zarathushtra’s conception of God : 

“ Therefore, as the First (Primeval Spirit) did I conceive of 
Thee. 0 Ahura Mazda! as the One to be adored with the mind in 
the creation, as the Father of the Good Mind within us, when I 
beheld Thee with my eyes as the veritable maker of our Rigliteous- 
ness, as the Lord of the actions of life”.* 

“ I believe Thee to be the best Being of all, the source of light 
for the world. Every one shall choose Thee as the source of light. 
Thee, 0 Mazda, most Beneficent Spirit". “ 

“ So I conceived of Thee as Bountiful, 0 Great Giver, Mazda ! 
when I beheld Thee as Supreme in the generation of life, when 
as rewarding deeds and words. Thou didst establish evil for the evil 
and happy blessings for the good, by Thy (great) virtue (to be 
adjudged to each) in the creation’s final change’’.* 

If we take up Xant now we find that lie believes in the 
existence of God. He considers God as the unity of reality and 
possibility. Being and Thought. He asserts that the Absolute 
being mnst be conceived as a Spirit endowed with absolute power, 
absolute wisdom and absolute goodness. God is the Being of 
all beings, the Infinite Mind and the Self-subsisting Wisdom ; He 
is the necessary Being with the “ ens realissimum”. God, according 
to Kant, accounts for the unity of the world, and he argues : 
** Since therefore, the mere existence of substances is plainly 
insufficient to account for their mutual connection and reciprocal 
infiuence, and an external nexus of things independent, implies 
a common principle through which their existence is determined 
with relation to each other, and since without such a common 
principle, no general bond of union can be conceived, we have here 
a most evident proof of the existence of God and indeed of the 
existence of one God, a proof which is far more convincing than 

* Yas. XXXI, 8 S. B. E., p. 44 (Mills). * Yas. XLIII, 2, Haug’s 

Essayt. p. 155. • Yas. XLIII, 5 S. B. E., p. 100 (Mills) 
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the common argument ‘ex contingentia mundi’”/ 

On grounds of speculative reason, philosophers have based the 
existence of God. Kant would find defects in the physico-theologi- 
cal, cosmological and ontological arguments used by them in 
proving the existence of God and would set forth his argument from 
design for the existence of God. “There is God”, says Kant, 
“ because nature, even in chaos could not proceed otherwise 
than with regularity and order”. * In the Gath4 Ushtavaiti we 
observe the same succinct and terse arguments used some centuries 
ago by the ancient Iranian Sage : 

“ This I ask Thee, 0 Ahura ! tell me aright : Who by genera- 
tion was the first father of the Righteous order (within the world) ? 
Who gave tlie (recurring) sun and stars their (undeviating) way ? 
Who established that whereby the moon waxes and whereby she wanes, 
save Thee ? Who from beneath hath sustained the earth and the 
clouds above that they do not fall ? Who made the waters and the 
plants ? Wlio to the wind has yoked on the storm-clouds, the swift 
and fleetest tAVo? Who, 0 Great Creator, is the inspirer of the 
good thoughts? Who Hs n skilful artisan hath made the lights 
and the darkness ? Wlio, as thus skilful hath made sleep and the 
zest (of Avaking hours)? Who (spread) the Auroras, the noontides 
and midniglits”? * 

We thus find that the Zoroastrian theology is strictly based 
*ou monotheism; but the speculative philosophy of Zoroaster 
Avhich has been misinterpreted by some carping critics is based on 
Dualism. According to Zoroaster, Ahura Mazda is the only 
Supreme Being, and He employs tAVocontrary but united principles — 
one good, the otlior Evil — “to make the opposing phenomena of 
life and its absence, of Heaven and of Hell”.* These two princi- 
ples are named “ Spenta Mainyu — the “ Bountiful Spirit ” and 
“ Angro Mainyu”, the “Destroying Spirit”. The former is 
the author and propagator of all that is good, noble, beneficent 
and useful ; the latter is the author of all that is base and evil and 
the destroyer of all that is good and useful in nature. Angro 
Mainyu teaches men to disregard the dictates of reason and 

* Caird, (Kant’s Critical Philosophy) Vol I. p. 113. • Kant by 

"William "Wallace p. 109. * "Yasna XLIV", 3, 4, 5 S. B. E. p. 113 (Mills), 

w Yasna XXX, 4 S. B. E. p. 30 (Mills). 
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morality and tempts them to grovel in idleness and vice, whereas 
Spenta-Mainyu exhorts men to obey the dictates of reason and 
morality, tries to lift them from the mire of wickedness and incites 
them to stick to Righteousness. “ Let the wise choose one of 
these two. Be good, not base”.* Such is the admonition of 
Zoroaster. 

This doctrine of Dualism solves the difficult problem of the 
Discrepancies in life, of Good and Evil, of the existence of evil and 
its supposed origin from the Beneficent Being. The tenor of this 
doctrine is that God Avho is all good cannot be responsible for perma- 
nentevil . The dualism ofthe two principles corresponds not only with 
the laws of modern science, * but with the dualism of Phenomena 
and Noumena, of Practical Reason and Desire, expounded by 
Kant. According to him, there is a radical rift in human nature, 
an antithesis between a sensuous self and aii intelligible self— a 
phenomenon and a noumenon. “ There is a distiction ”, as Kant 
says, “ of the motive which arises from our consciousness of our- 
selves as subjects ftrom the motives that arise from our nature as 
objects ” . * Further Kant finds the essential antagonism of Spirit 
and nature in the moral life. He observes: “Man’s will is for 
harmony ; but nature knows better what is good for his species : 
her will is for dissension. He would like a life of comfort and sa- 
tisfaction, but nature wills that he should be dragged out of idle- 
ness and inactive Content and plunged into labour and trouble, in ' 
order that lie may be made to seek in his own prudence fur the 
means of again delivering himself from them. The natural impul- 
ses wliich jirompt tliis effort — tlie causes of unsociableness and 
mutual conflict, out of which so many evils spring — are also in 
turn the spurs M'hich drive him to the development of his powers. 
Thus they really betray the providence of a wise Creator and not 
the interference of some Evil Spirit wliich lias meddled with the 
world which God had nobly planned, and enviously overturned its 
order”.* 

The idea of the immortality of the soul pervades the Gfithds. 
It is said in Yasna XLV, 7 that the soul of the Righteous attains 
to eternal Immortality. Further in Yasna XXXI V it is distinctly 


1 
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Yasna XXX, 3. » 

Caird, Vol IL, p. 181. 


Vide ‘ A modern Zoroastrian ’ by Samuel Laing p. 170 
♦ Caird, Vol IL, p/ 550. 
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expressed that “ Immortality, Righteousness and the Kingdom of 
welfax’e will be granted to these men in consequence of pious deeds, 
words and devotion.” According to Kant, the existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul are the postulates of pure practical 
reason. To read Kant’s elaborate argument for the immortality of 
the soul, which the great Iranian Philosopher has not openly ex- 
pressed, is indeed interesting. He writes : “ This substance (soul) 
taken simply as the object of the internal sense, gives us the con- 
cept of immateriality : and as simple substance that of incorruptibi- 
lity : its identity as that of an intellectual substance gives us per- 
sonality^ and all these three together spirituality : its relation to 
objects in space gives us the concept of commercinm (intercourse 
with bodies), the pure psychology thus representing the thinking 
substance as the principle of life in matter, that is, a soul and as 
the ground of animality ; which again, as restricted by spirituality, 
gives us the concept of immortality''.' 

If we accept the translation and interpretation of Yasna 
XLIV, 19, made by Haug, we v/ould find other notions of Zara- 
thustra’s speculative jfiiilosophy ; “Two intellects”, the ‘first’ 
and the ‘ last’. The ‘ first’ is innate wisdom and the ‘ last’ is that 
which is acquired by experience. These notions seem to be con- 
forniable with Kant’s notions of Intellectus archetypus and InteUectus 
Ectypus. 

The moral philosophy of Zoroaster is, as we know well, based 
on the triad of Thought, Word and Deed. According to Zoroas- 
ter there must be “ etfective righteousness in every particular, nega- 
tive and positive, passive and active, as to thought, as to word 
and as to deed.” “ Good thought, word andideed load to Asha” — 
Righteous Perfection, and “ Righteous Perfection is the Highest 
Good, — it is Happiness. Happiness is for tlie sake of Righteous- 
ness, the Best.” Asha is thus the Divine Law of Righteous Per- 
fection and the Categorical imperative of the Zoroastrian ethics 
is : Every Zoroastrian must pursue Asha — the Highest Good, — 
and “ think of the welfare of the creation” ’ and happiness shall 
follow of itself as the final result. He who “ follows Asha both in 

» Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, translated by Max Miillor, p. 281. 

• Yasna XXXIII, 2 : Haug’s Essays, p. 153. 

« 
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his words and his actions shall be the most helpful and vigorous 
being to Ahura Mazda”.* From this we can conclude that the 
Zoroastrian Ethics is compatible with the Ethics of Transcendenta- 
lism as well as with the Ethics of universalistic Utilitarianism. 

Kant is well-known for his transcendental ethics. In his ethics 
“ the notion of duty must lead to ends and must on moral principles 
give the foundation of maxims with respect to the end which we 
ought to propose to ourselves”.’ Kant lays great stress on confor- 
mity to d/orn/ ZoM? which declares^ the sine [qua non of morality. 
With this preliminary indispensable condition themc^l law obliges 
every one to promote the welfare of the world and of himself, and 
thus to attain to the final goal of happiness. Kant is thus in com- 
plete accord with Humanitarianism or Universalistic Utilitaria- 
nism. 

In conclusion, we repeat that had Kant lived to read the trans- 
lation of the GS.thds, made by Haug, Mills, and Kanga, he would 
have spoken of Zoroaster’s theology as well as of his speculative 
and moral philosophy in terms of high commendation and would 
not have penned the following words: “Amongst all the 
public religions that have ever existed, the Christian alone is 
moral ”. * Kant divides all religions into two classes : “ favour-seek- 
ing ” religion (mere worship) and “moral” religion, that is, the 
religion of a good life. The profoundest philosophers and the most 
eminentsavants of modern times admit that the Zoroastrian religion 
also which teaches its followers to lead a good pious life and to be- 
come better members of society, is a moral religion. Br. Geiger 
is quite right when he says : “ The character of these (Zoroastrian I 
ethics) is so personal and individual that we are involuntarily forced i 
to assume that it is the product of an individual super-eminent 
spirit which, endowed with special moral gifts of nature, has 
attained to such keenness and preciseness in the conception of 
moral laws.” 

B. N. Pavki. 

> Yasna XXXI, 22, * Kaa.t’B Theory of Ethics, translated by Abbott p. 293. 

» Kant's Theory of Ethics by Abbott p. 360. 



A GLANCE AT THE PAHLAVI 
COMMENTARIES. 


It is an oft repeated remark that the Avesta literature once 
possessed 21 nasks or books, embracing various subjects, theological, 
philosophical, astronomical, mathematical, geographical, medicinal, 
etc. It is us^ess to lament over the calamitous destruction of this 
rich lore by Alexander the Great, the Greek invader of Persia. 
But it is pleasing to note that the Evil Genius that instigated the 
Greek warrior to burn down in a drunken frolic the library at 
Persepolis, wherein were kept all Zoroastrian writings, was partly 
foiled in his wicked aim, for, despite the most ruinous ravages 
perpetrated by Alexander, the literature of the Zoroastrians has not 
been totally lost in oblivion , but at least a portion of it has been 
preserved and handed down to us in a more or less intelligible con- 
dition, thanks to the indefatigable efforts of such princes as Valkhash, 
Ardeshir Pdpakiln, Sliiipur Ardoshir, Shiipur Hormazd, Khusro 
Kobtld and NoshirwA.n, aided zealously and enthusiastically in their 
work ofcollecting the scattered time-honoured fragments of the Avesta 
by such learned priests as Tansar, Vir3,f, Adarbud Mahrospand and 
others. These protectors of the religious writings of Zarathushtra 
and his disciples did not content themselves by merely collecting 
together the fragments of the literature, but they also translated the 
same into Pahlavi, elucidating the more obscure and difficult pas- 
sages by means of explanations and commentaries. But even these 
were not destined to remain undisturbed. The same evil star seemed 
to hover over the already oppressed and afflicted faith of the Zoroas- 
trians who had to pass through a very trying and crushing persecu- 
tion at the hands of their Mohammadan conquerors well known for 
their religious fanaticism. But even these devastators of Persia 
and of Persian literature left to the followers of Zarathushtra some 
remnants of the Scriptures of their faith, namely, some scattered 
portions of the Avesta, and a handful of Pahlavi writings. Consi- 
dering the vicissitudes through which the Zoroastrian Scriptures 
have passed, no Parsi will hesitate to remember with feelings of 
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gratitude the SdssAaian aooomplishers of the, revival of the sacred 
writings, for it is no exaggeration to say that had it not been for the 
Pahlavi translators and commentators, it would have been a very 
heavy task for a modern student, — nay almost impracticable in 
some cases, — :to go successfully through the labyrinth of the Scrip- 
tures of the Prophet of Iran, written as they are in an obscure 
language. 

It is these Pahlavi translations and commentaries that assist 
us considerably in understanding* the original Avesta texts. But 
one should no^ be too warm in extolling the decidedly meritorious 
work of the learned priests of the Avestic renaissance, for, as on the 
one hand, they have facilitated the comprehension of the unintelli- 
gible passages of the original tejctfi, they have, on the other hand, 
retarded and obstructed the understanding of other passages. How 
the commentators daim a student’s appreciation of their work, can 
be seen, from the following few out of many examples of the beauties 
of the commentaries. 

How cleverly given is the explanation of the people’s idea about 
immortality referred to in Yasna IX. , 4 , by putting forward such 
a phrase as i®is »iy o:® showing clearly that 

the of the Avesta implies the imperishability of one’s 

good name on this earth, only through righteous actions! 
Speaking of the gloriousness of Yima; alluded to in Yasna IX., 
14, ttie commentator uses the phrase '•■s? which 

means “ Know that glory is duteousness ”, and quotes the opi- 
nion of another writer by name Rashna whose view also, though 
verbally different, agrees in spirit with that expressed by himself. 
Both connect glory Tifith duteousness. This, of course, serves to 
point out the high moral standard of the age that could distinguish 
true sterling glory from a mere hollow sound of popular fame. 

The Avesta story of Keres4spa and the poisonous dragon in- 
volves a slight inconsistency, as will be seen from the words 

i. e., “ Headlong fell affrighted the manly-minded Keresdspa 
In this sentence Keres&spa is called inanly-minded^ and in the same 
breath we are told that he fdl back in fright at the sudden start- 
ling of the dragon on whose back he was cooking his noon-day 
meal. But the Pahlavi commentaries would not pass uimotio^ 
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this apparent inconsistency, however trifling it may be, and we 
have the gloss : ny i*<6'? 

». fl., “ Know that his manly-heartedness (lit., manly-mindedness) 
was this that he kept his wits on the occasion ”, which accounts in 
a masterly way for the use in the Avesta of the epithet 
coupled with the phrase . Many other 

instances reflect very creditably on the zeal and industry of the 
commentators who have made all possible attempts to understand 
and explain the truth. At times they display a great deal of in- 
genuity in expounding Avesta texts. For instance, an attempt is 
made to explain the origin of the Avesta name Thrita by 
the gloss f»M '50 « <6») '•'Ss' t. e.y “ Know 

that his being called Sarit was this that he was the third 
son. It should not, however, be supposed that the fcommen- 
tators were always in the habit of explaining away, by hook or by 
crook, any Avesta passage that they came across by the utmost 
stretch of their imagination and ingenuity. To do justice to them 
it is essential to point out that they frankly admit at times their 
ignorance or inability to explain things that they do not under- 
stand, as will be seen from such passages as o-- y<i g., 

“There is no commentary on this word”, (Yasna X., 30) and 


-<*y i, e,, “It is not clear”, as in VendidSd II., 19. This scho- 
larly humility of acknowledging their inability is a remarkable 
trait in the character of the Pahlavi commentators, and to speak 
in the words of Dr. Geldner, “ is of great importance for an esti- 
mate of the value of their work”. 

Hitherto we have dealt with the merits of the commentaries. 
Let us now cast a passing glance at the other side of the shield, 
and look at their obvious defects. It is not amiss to say that the 
commentators were not infallible. Among their demerits may be 
mentioned their carelessness of syntactical structure, the occasional 
confusion of persons in grammar, the use of the singular for the plu- 
ral, of the masculine for the feminine, and vice versa. But these are 
merely linguistic shortcomings due, to some extent, to the incom- 
pleteness of the Pahlavi grammar, and they have reference more to 
the translation than the comment. In some cases, these shortcom- 
ings are the creation of the modern student who fails to comprehend 
the Pahlavi writer on account of the difficulty of deciphering the 
15 
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Pahlavi writings. There are, however, genuine defects for which 
the commentators are themselves responsible. 

We have given above an example of the cleverness with which 
the commentators explain the inconsistencies of the Avesta 
texts. Now let us give an example of the inconsistencies that 
appear in the Pahlavi commentary where none exist in the 
Avesta. In the Pahlavi redaction of Yasna IX., 3, it is said that 
Zarathushtra knew Haoma and yet he is at the same time repre- 
sented as questioning Haoma as to who he was, and Haoma as in- 
troducing himself to Zarathushtra as and This is 

inexplicable, and leads us to believe that the interpretation of the 
original in Pahlavi is incorrect. There appears no need for all this 
ceremony, if according to the commentator, 

i. e., “Zarathushtra recognised Haoma, for this reason that at that 
time he (Zarathushtra) had been (i. e., used to be) much (in con- 
tact) with the Yazatas.” 

The Pahlavi commentaries also throw a side-light on contem- 
porary events. The commentaries cannot be expected to disclose 
the political, social and scientific conditions of the time, but they 
enable one to form at least a rough estimate of the religious, philo- 
sophical, and, to some extent, the literary condition of the times. 

In the first place, the fact that we find comments on the simpl- . 
est passages in the Avesta, leads us to believe that either the people 
of the time must have been entirely unable to comprehend Avestic 
ideas or that the commentators were not very confident that their 
translation by itself would be intelligible to the people. Indeed, 
we must not overlook the fact that the commentators had to deal 
with the sublime poetry of the G^thfts, and the more or less poetical 
character of the rest of the Avesta. It was on Mcount of this 
linguistic difficulty that they had to resort to glosses on even very 
simple expressions in order to avoid ambiguities. 

An estimate regarding the notion of charity prevalent during 
that age can be formed from the words 

occurring in Yasna IX., 49:— “Thou dost give a thing unto him to 
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whom it should be given.” This shows that the people of the time 
knew that charity was not to be practised without discrimination, 
and that it was a virtue only if it went to help the deserving. 

An obvious mistake of the Pahlavi commentators consists in 
their attributing a physical body ti^i to the abstract idea of the 
Avestic word daeva. Nowhere in the pure philosophy of the G&th&s 
is a daem understood to have a body like that either of a man or 
of a beast. This Pahlavi notion and others of the kind about the 
ZoToastrian philosophy mars our appreciation of the excellence 
and utility of the commentaries ; for if we were to read the com- 
mentaries alone, without the original Avesta texts, our estimate of 
the philosophy of the Zoroastrian teachings would not be very 
high. 

However, it will not be justifiable to condemn the Pahlavi 
commentaries merely because they contain, scattered here and there, 
a few uncouth and wrong ideas about the sublime philosophy of Za- 
rathushtra’s teachings. Before pronouncing, therefore, a condemna- 
tion, one has only to imagine through what diificulties the commen- 
tators had to clear their unaided way. 

In their time, they had no opportunity of studying comparative 
philology, and there was no science like that of comparative philoso- 
phy and theology, as we have to-day. Modern civilization affords 
us an invaluable assistance in our studies, which the learned Dasturs 
of old did not possess. And yet they have achieved so very success- 
ful results, although they are deficient in many respects. Their 
efforts' have been so very successful that a close study of the 
Pahlavi redaction is now indispensable for a satisfactory study of the 
Avesta. For, although, at one*time, the Pahlavi writings were rele- 
gated to the background as so much of traditional literature which 
only hampers a scientific study of the original Avestic texts, a 
reaction has now set in, and even those savants who were the loud- 
est in decrying the bestowal of any attention to the Pahlavi com- 
mentaries, have now begun judiciously to utilise those works in 
their endeavours to unfold the old Avestan lore in a strictly scien- 
tific spirit. 


Bbhram D. Asli. 



MAZDAK, THE IRANIAN SOCIALIST. 

I 

INTRODUCTION. 

Socialism is one of the most important questions of the day in 
almost §11 f^e states of Eiirope. As a recent ■writer’ on Socialism 
says, “There are good and true elements in socialism.... There are 
also bad and false elements in socialism.” Socialism or commu- 
nism has been tried on some practical basis several times. To stu- 
dents of Political Economy, the systems of St. Simon and of Fou- 
rier are well known.* But the trials of these systems have failed. 

The word “ Socialism ” is said to be not more than 80 years 
old. But some of its tenets — its “ bad and false elements — are 
very old. The object of this paper is to give the version of Firdousi 
and of other oriental writers, on the tenets of Mazdak, an Iranian 
socialist, who lived in the early part of the sixth century after 
Christ. 

As said by Gibbon, the people of Ir&n were “ deluded and in- 
flamed by the fanaticism ” of this socialist, “who asserted the com- 
munity of women, and the equality of mankind, whilst he appropri- 
ated the richest lands and most beautiful females to the use of his 
sectaries”.* 

Rawlinson, referring to his communistic views, calls him a 
“ Magian reformer”, and says that he “presented the spectacle of 
an enthusiast • who preached a doctrine of laxity and self-indul- 
gence, not from any base or selfish motive, but simply from a con- 
viction of its truth,” * and asks us to compare his case with that of 
“ Eudoxus,* the predecessor of Epicurus, as reported by Aristotle”.* 
At least, as far as his views about marriage are concerned, from 
what we read of him in the oriental authors, we are not disposed to 


» ** Socialiem ” by Robert Flint. 

• Fawcett’s Manual of Political Economy ” (1869) pp. 102-104. 

® Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ” (1844) Vol 111 p. 116. 

* Rawlinson’s ** Seventh Great Monarchy ” (1870) p. 848. 

» Ihid*^ note 3 • Ihid,^ note 8. 
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exempt him from bad motives. Gibbon’s views, as given above, 
seem to portray him in his true colours. Malcolm estimates him 
in his proper character when he calls him a “religious impostor ”C' 

Before describing the tenets of Mazdak, as given by Firdousi 
and other Mahomedan authors, we shall give here in brief, the 
references to him in the Pahlavi books. 

II. 

REFERENCES TO MAZDAK IN THE PAHLAVI BOOKS. 

1 . The Pahlavi Vendidad. — The oldest Pahlavi writing, where- 
in Mazdak is referred to, is the Pahlavi Vendid&d.* In the fourth 
chapter of the Vendidfid, * it is enjoined that a poor Zoroastrian, 
who seeks knowledge (i. e. wants education) or who seeks a wife 
(i. e. wishes to be married) or who wants some material or monetary 
assistance, may be helped. Then follows instructions about the best 
time for seeking knowledge, i. e., for studies.* Then follows a 
passage which advises that the deserving poor may be helped with 
things wanted by them.* Lastly comes the passage which re- 
commends a married life.® Therein it is said that a married per- 
son is better able to withstand difficulties and afflictions and to fight 
against evil-minded persons than one who is unmarried.’ In the 
list of such evil-minded persons is mentioned the class of the impious 
starving heretics {ashemaoghem annshavanem anguharestatem). As 
an instance of such an “impious starving heretic”, the Pahlavi 
translator and commentator gives the name of Mazdak. It gives 
the following words as a commentary : — Chegim Mazdak-t-BAmdadan 
mtinash nafshman sir vashtmunt aesMn pavan sng va marg dad",* 
i. e., “ like Mazdak (son) of Bfirndiid, who, while he himself eats to 
satiety, gives up others to hunger and death”. 

This is an allusion to his imposture, that by his new creed he 
•pretended to be an unselfish person but in the end he made himself 

» Malcolm’s “History of Persia” (1829): Vol. I., p. 104. • Fargard IV., 49. 

» Ihid. 44. * Ibid., ib. • Ibid., 46. • Ibid., 47-49. 

' Cf- “Tp tell the troth, however, family and property have done more to support 
me than I have to support them. They have compelled me to make exertions that I hardly 
thought myself capable of; and often, when on the eve of despairing, they have forced me, 
like a coward in a corner, to fight like a hero, not for myself, but for my wife and little 
ones”. — Tyronne Power. 

s Dastur Oarab Peshotan’s text, p. 64, notes 4 and 6. Vide Dartnosteter*a “ Zend- 
Avesta”, yoL n., p. 62, note 89. 
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rich at the cost of others. We shall see later on, on the authority 
of historians, that such was thought to be the case. 

2. The Bahman Yasht: a Dream of Zoroaster.— The Pahlavi 
Bahman Yasht speaks of a dream of Zoroaster wherein he saw a 
tree with “ four branches, one golden, one of silver, one of steel, and 
one mixed up with iron”.* The dream, when interpreted, indicated 
that the tree was the great millenium after the revelation of the 
religion by Zoroaster and that the four branches were the four 
important epochs of that millenium, when four great personages 
appeared and important events happened. The third branch of the 
tree, viz., that of steel, indicated “the reign of the glorified (anoshak- 
rubitn) Kh<isr6, son of Kev&d (Kob&d)”* (A. D. 531-578), who 
suppressed the heresy of Mazdak. The Bahman Yasht says: “During 
this time, the accursed Mazdik, son of B4md&d, who is opposed to 
the religion, comes into notice, and is to cause disturbance among 
those in the religion of God. And he, the glorified one, summoned 
Khfisr5, son of M^hdld, and D4d-Auharmazd of Nish&pfir, who were 
high-priests of AtarAp&takfin, and Atar6-fr6b5.g, the undeceitful 
{akadbd), Atar6-pM, Atard-Mitr6, and Bakht-ifrid to his pre- 
sence....” * 

According to the Persian version of this subject, “Khfi8r6 
sent a message to the accursed Mazdak, requiring him to 
reply to the questions of this priestly assembly on pain of death, to 
which he assented, and he was asked ten religious questions, but 
was unable to answer one ; so the king put him to death im- 
mediately As we shall see later on, Firdousi refers to this priestly 
assembly mentioned in the Bahman Yasht. That Khfisrb (Noshir- 
w&n) held such priestly assemblies for various, purposes appears 
from the Epistles* of Mfinuschehar.® Nishfipfihar, who is 

» Chap. I. 1. 8. B. B., Vol. V.. p. 192. • Ibid., Chap. I., 6. 

* Ibid., Chap. L, 6-7. West, S. B. B., Vol. V., p. 194. 

* West, S. B. E., Vol. V., p. 194, note 2. 

» Epistle I, Chap. IV., 15-17 ; S. B. E., VoL XVIII., p. 297. 

^ Various references to these priestly assemblies in the Epistles of M&nusoheher 
and elsewhere, throw a side-hght on the Ecoleslastical hierarchy of ancient Ir&n, especially 
in the Mahomedan times after the downfall of the Sassanian empire* (a) lliey say that 
the high-priests of principal centres, like Pars and Rirman, had a council th advise them on 
principal ecclesiastical qaestions. (b) These high-priests even maintained a number of 
troops, (c) When the head priests became very old, their affairs were looked after by a 
com mittee of four learned priests (Ftds VoL XVIIL, Introduction, p. XXYII). 
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often referred to in the Pahlavi VendidM and the Nirangist^n as a 
commentator, was a prominent member of these priestly assemblies 
of Noshirw&n. * As Dr. West* says, it is possible that the 
above-mentioned priest DM-Auharmazd of Nish^pur, referred to in 
the Bahman Yasht as taking a part in the priestly assemblies to 
discuss questions with Mazdak, is the priest Nish^pur of the court 
of Noshirw&n referred to in the Epistles. 

Another Dream of Zoroaster. — The Bahman Yasht speaks of 
another dream of the prophet wherein he saw a tree with seven 
branches. * In the interpretation of the dream, it is said of the 
sixth branch, which is that of steel, that it “is the reign of King 
Khfisr6, son of Kevdd, when he keeps away from this religion the 
accursed Mazdik, son of BS,mdM, who remains opposed to the reli- 
gion along with the heterodox”.* 

The Dream of Zoroaster as siven in the Persian Zarthosht- 
nameh. — The Persian Zarthosht-n&meh written by Zarthusht 
BehrUm in 647 Yazdagardi(A. D. 1278) also gives the second dream » 
of Zoroaster as referred to by the Bahman Yasht. It says that 
the sixth branch utV., that of steel, refers to the time of Noshirw&n 
in whose reign the evil-minded Mazdak appeared but failed. 

The Dream of Zoroaster and the Dream of Daniel.— The 
dreams of Zoroaster have been pointed out as resembling the vision of 
Daniel, * who saw, that “the four winds of the heaven strove upon 
the great sea and four great beasts came up from the sea”.’ One 
of the beasts which | Daniel saw had “great iron teeth”.' The 
four beasts of the Vision of Daniel were, like the four branches of 
the dream of Zoroaster, interpreted to mean “four kings which 
shall arise out of the earth”.* 

3. The Dinkard. — The Dinkard refers to Noshirwfi.n as one 
smiting apostasy. This apostasy is that of Mazdak. According to 
Dr. West, the reference in the Dinkard'* to the arrival of the fiend 


, Epistle 1., Chap. IV., 16. Vkh’ S.B.E., Vol. XVUI., p. 297, notes 1 and 2. 
t Ihid. • The Bahman Yasht, Chap. II., 14. * Ihkl., 21. 

• “ Le Livre de Zoroostre (ZarUtusht N&ina) de Zartusht-i-Bahrftm Ben Pajda ” 

public et traduit par Frdd4rio Rosenberg. Vich for the Persian text pp. 68 — 69 ; for the 
French translation, pp., 67 —68. « Daniel, chap. VII. 

t Ibid., Chap. VII , 2-4. s Ibid,, 7. » Ibid., 17. 

1 0 Dinkard Bk. IV., 28 ; S. B.E., Vol. XKXVII., p. 415 . 

Bk.IX., Chap. XXXII, 17 ; S.B.B., Vol. XXX VII., p. 257, note 4. 
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and his evils in the ninth century after “the coming of the reli- 
gion” seems to be an allusion to the creed of Mazdak. Similarly the 
reference ‘ to “ some great triumph of the priesthood over some 
heresy”, may be an allusion to the triumph of Noshirwftn and his 
party of priests over Mazdak and his followers. Again when the 
Dinkard’ refers to an “organisation of the religion by the glo- 
rified Khfisrbi, son of K^vM,” the allusion is to the assembly of 
priests summoned by him as referred to in the Pahlavi Bahman 
Yasht, and described by Firdousi. 

From the fact of the heretical teachings of Mazdak, apostasy 
in general has latterly come to be known at times as Mazdakih.*^ 

Ill 

FIRDOUSI’S VERSION. 

Firdousi speaks of Mazdak as an eloquent, wise, thinking and 
ambitious person. He had endeared himself to king Kobftd and 
had become his Dastur or minister, and his treasurer. 

It was a famine that led him to, or gave him an opportunity 
to give expression to, socialistic views. A great famine spread 
over Ir4n and the poor populace collected at the palace of the king 
to ask for relief. Kob&d who was the king’s minister -went to the 
king and put to him the following question 

“ Suppose a person is bitten by a snake and is on the point of 
losing his life, and suppose that another person has an antidote for 
snake-poison but he does not give it to the snake-bitten man. 
Then what punishment does the person, who refuses to give the 
antidote, deserve ? ” 

King KobM replied : “ The man who possesses the antidote is 
a murderer (jkMni). He must be killed for bringing about the 
death of the snake-bitten person.” 

Mazdak then went to the people who assembled at the gate of 
the palace and said to them that he had cqnsultedjthe king, and that 
he would show them the way of relief the next morning. 

The people assembled again the next morning. On seeing 

I Diiiwrl, Bi. tX., Oi»p., Lin., 3; V^ol. XXXVII., p, 828 note 3. 

• Bk. VII., Chap. VII., 26 ; S.B.E., VoL XL VII., p. 89, note 2, 

• Dinkard Bk. VII., Chap. VII., 21; 8.B.E., VoL XLVIL, p. 88.— Cl. Maohi*. 

▼eliam from SiaohiaTel, and Per*. £ar«it»aat troja Karuraa, the wioked 

brother of AfrftiU^b. 
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them Mazdak ran to the court of the king again, and said : “ Sup- 
pose there is a person who is itnprisoaed and not Ibeing given any 
food he dies. What punishment is due to the person who possesses 
bread but does not give it to the person|imprisoned? ” 

The king said, “He is a murderer of that poor man to whom 
he has refused food.” 

Having heard this, Mazdak took the two replies of the king 
as justifying what he was going to do to relieve the distress of the 
famine-stricken people. He went to the people and said, “ Go, and 
wherever you see grain, take a part of it for yourselves. If they 
ask for money plunder them.” Thus he advised ravage and plun- 
der to the poor famished people. He gave away his granary also 
to be plundered. ^^They plundered also the king’s granary. 

When news of this state of affairs was conveyed to king Kobfid, 
he sent for Mazdak and asked for an explanation. He said that he 
relied upon the answers given by the king in reply to his questions. 
The grain was to the famine-stricken people what the antidote was 
to the snake-bitten man. He added, “Oh king! If you are just, 
think well that the grain in the granaries (of the rich) is of no use 
if people die of hunger.” 

The argument of Mazdak seemed plausible to the king and he 
began to think over the matter. In the meantime, a large crowd 
assembled round Mazdak who propounded to them his socialistic 
ideas. He said: “The rich and the poor are equal. No one 
should possess more than what he actually wants. The relation- 
ship baWeen the rich and the poor should be like that between the 
warp and the woof (i.e., one cannot do without the other in the 
fabric of society). The world must be just. If a rich man possess- 
es m)r3 thiT. he wa its, it is unlawful (Anrin) for him to have it. 
Women, property and other things must be equally divided. The 
poor and the rich are equal. I want to put in order these inequa- 
lities, so that purity {*. justice) may appear and noble things 
may be distinguished from base ones. He who does not become one 
of this faith, (.*. e., this new socialistic teaching) woul^.- like a 
demon, be cursed by God.” 

Pirdousi then proceeds to say that Mazdak “ treated all the poor, 
whether old or young, as one. He took away things from one per- 
son and gavn them tojanother. The Mobads were depressed at this 

16 . 
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sight. When EobUd heard his teachings, he adopted them and he 
was pleased with his words. The king made him sit on his right 
hand and the army did not know where the Mobad (i. e., the usual 
adviser of the king) was. All the poor who gained their bread by 
their toil went to him. His teachings flourished in the world and 
nobody dared to oppose him. The rich turned away from the path 
of virtue. They had to give away to the poor what they had.” 

The Mazdakians, i. e., the followers of his teachings, soon 
numbered about 30000. Once a large meeting of these followers 
was held on an open matddn, as the king’s palace was not large 
enough to contain them. The king himself was present at the 
meeting. Mazdak there represented to the king^Jthat’as hisiprince 
Kesra (Chosroes, i. e., Noshirwfln) had not as- jfet joined his new 
faith, he ought to be asked to pass a writing adopting the 
faith. He added that there were five evils which led men away 
from the path of righteousness. They were (1) jealousy ; (2) anger ; 
(3) revenge; (4) penury; and (5) divs (demons) ; 'and a man would 
follow the path of God if he would keep away from these. Wealth 
and women were the causes that generated these five evils. So 
these two, viz., wealth and woman, should be common jproperty. 

Having’said this, Mazdak caught hold of the hand of Noshir- 
w&n, who had !gone to the meeting, with a view to ask him to 
accept his new teachings. Noshirw&n indignantly freed his hand 
from the grasp of Mazdak. Kobftd asked his son why he did not 
aecept this new faith. Noshirw4n said in reply that, if the king 
would give him time, he would prove the falsity of Mazdak’s 
teachings. Mazdak asked the period of time he wanted to be pre- 
pared to discuss the question. Noshirw^n asked for a period of five 
months and he was given that time. Noshirwftn then sent messa- 
ges to different parts of Persia to call together learned persons who 
could thoroughly examine the pros and cons of the question. 
Among those that came there was one Hormazd from the city of 
Kurreh-i-Ardashir and one Meher-Azar from the city of Istakhar. 
The latter had brought- with him 30 other savants. They all con- 
sulted together and resolved upon a plan to meet the arguments of 
Mazdak.* Noshir w4a then went to the court of his father and said 
that a day may be appointed to meet Mazdak. He proposed that, 

» Theae are the prieBilyasfembliev referred to la the Pahlari ab^re , p« 118 
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if Mazdak succeeded in proving the validity of his faith, he 
(Noshirwftn) would accept his creed. If otherwise, Mazdak and his 
associates may be given up to Noshirw&n to be punished for theiii.j 
false creed. Razmeher, Eharrad, Farr&hin, Bendui, and Behezad 
stood as witnesses to this stipulation. 

They all met the next day at the court of the king to discuss 
the question of Mazdak’a, teachings. One of the Mobads, who 
accompanied Noshirw^n, opened the debate by putting these ques- 
tions to Mazdak : 

1. “You say that wealth and wonien must be common pro- 
perty for all. Then in the case of women how could it be possible 
for a father to say that such and such person is his son, and for a 
son to say that such and such person is his father ? 

2. Again, in the case of wealth, if all — the great and the 
small — are equal, who will be the servants and who masters? Who 
will serve you and who will serve me ? 

3. Again, when a man dies, who will inherit his property, — 
the king or the citizen, — both being in your eyes equal? 

4. If all would be masters, who would be the labourers? If 
all were to possess wealth, who would be the wealthy persons (lit. 
treasurers) ? ” 

The Mobad then added that such a state of affairs would devas- 
tate the whole of Ir4n. No religion in the -world has ever pro- 
nounced such a doctrine of equality. 

This line of argument advanced by the party of Noshirwfin was 
not successfully met by Mazdak and his party. Firdousi says that 
king Kob&d approved of the line of arguments advanced by Noshir- 
wftn’s party, and he, in the end, was convinced that Mazdak’s creed 
was faulty and likely to bring ruin to Ir4n. So, he gave up Maz- 
dak and his 30000 accomplices into the hands of Noshirw&n, who 
thereupon put Mazdak to death. 

Firdousi adds, on the authority of a learned man, that Mazdak, 
having won the heart of the king by his seemingly plausible argu- 
ments, had once tried to put his creed into practice, and on the 
plea that women and wealth were common property for all, had once 
asked the king to entrust to him his daughter and his throne. This 
exasperated the . king and he turned away from the creed of 
Mazdak. 
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Thus we learn from the above-mentioned version of Firdousi 
that it was NoshlrwSn who saved Ir^n from the evils of the false 
elements of Mazdak’s socialism. As said by Gibbon, “It was the 
first labour of his reign to abolish the dangerous theory of common 
or equal possessions : the lands and women which the sectaries of 
Mazdak had usurped, were restored to their lawful owners ; and the 
temperate chastisement of the fanatics |or impostors confirmed the 
domestic rights of society”.* 

IV. 

OTHER MAHOMEDAN AUTHORS. 

We shall supplement our version from Firdousi with that from 
some other known Mahomedan authors like Majoudi, Tabari and 
Mirkhond. 

Macoudi. — Ma 90 udi’s references to Mazdak are brief. He 
calls him a Zendik.* He says that Mazdak had formulated a re- 
volt against Kobfid: The result was that Mazdak was dethroned. He 
regained his throne after some time. On coming to the throne, 
Nosliirw&n killed Maedak and 80000 of his followers. 

Tabari. — Tabari gives a separate chapter* on the teachings 
of Mazdak. According to this author he came from Nish&pur in 
Khorfi.sfi.n. He pretended to be a prophet, but he was really not 
so. He taught the old religion of Persia, with this exception that 
he abolished marriage and ownership in property, saying * that 
“the God of the Universe has given these (women and wealth) 
equally to all men.” This doctrine pleased most young men, the 
debauched and the common individuals, and many adopted it. 
KobM, in the twelfth year of whose reign Mazdak declared this new 
creed, sent for him and inquired about it. KobM was licentious 
and fond of women. So, he was inclined to the teachings of Mazdak 
who attached no importance to the sacred tie of marriage. The 
people with the help of the chief Dastur dethroned and imprisoned 

^ Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ” (1844) : VoL III., pp. 117-llS* 

2 (Si I do not understand, why M. Barbierde Meynard (^fa^oudi par Barbier 

de Meynard, Vol. 11., p. 195) translates here the word as ManichfSen. Though there may 
be some traits common to the Zendiks and to the Manichdens, yet the sects seem to be, 
to a great extent, different. 

» Part II., Chap. XXIX. — Tabari par Zotenberg, Tome II pp. 14S-52. 

(Munshi Nawal Kishore’s Text, p. 313 II. 2-8.) 
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him, and put his brother! JamSsp on the thrcre. Cue of his sitters 
went to his prison and wrapped him in beddings and blankets, and 
passed the bundle out of the prison under the pretence that it be- 
longed to her. She said to the jailor, who wanted to seduce her, 
that she was in her monthly illness, and that, as, according to the 
Persian custom, people did not come into contact with the body and 
clothings of women during such illness, Kob&d bad directed her bed- 
dings and clothing to be removed. Kobfi.d, who was concealed in 
the bundle of the beddings, after being thus released from his im- 
prisonment fled from Persia. He then returned after some time with 
foreign assistance and regained his throne. He then renounced the 
company and the teachings* of Mazdak, who, later on, was killed by 
Noshir w&n. 

Mirkhond. — Mirkhond, in his Rozatus-safa, says that Mazdak 
won over king Kob^ld to his new creed by a stratagem. He pretend- 
ed that his new faith was revealed to him by God and imposed upon 
the king by showing him a so-called miracle. He got a subterranean 
communication to be made with the vault of a fire-temple, and hid 
an accomplice under the ground below the vase of the Sacred Fire. 
Then he took the king with hini to the fire-temple and oflered to 
converse with the Sacred Fire. The man, who vf&s hid in the 
ground under the fire vase, talked with him freely. The king took 
this to be a miracle and was converted to the new creed.* 

According to Mirkhond, the following were the teachings of 
Mazdak : — 

1. Wealth and the sexes were common property.* 

2. Intercourse with the next of kin (lit. those prohibited) 
was good.* 

3/ The slaughter of animals and eating their flesh was unlaw- 
ful.* ;He permitted the use of eggs as food while prohibiting meat 
diet. 


I Mnnshi Naval Kishore’a Text, Vol. L, p. Silveatre de Sacy’s Md’noire sup 

Divers Antiquities de la Perse, pp. 854-366. 

* 

(Munshi Nawal Kishore^s text, Vol, L, p. 232, 1. 22.) 

• ( Ibid.) ^ ^ j I b 

{Ibid.) ^ ^ ^ j I j 41* U \j^ ^ i 
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4. The putting on of coarse cloth and living a kind of austere 

life. 

The result of these teachings was, according to Mirkhond, this: 
“ He drew to his faith the lowest classes of people. They commit- 
ted rape on women of the highest classes. Children could not say 
who their fathers were and nobody was certain about the possession 
of his property.” Mazdak, says Mirkhond, had, at one time, the auda- 
city to demand from his royal disciple, king Kobfid, his queen. * 
The king was prepared to grant the demand, but Noshirwin saved 
the honour of his royal mother by requesting Mazdak with great 
importunities to withdraw his demand. The ministers of the king 
were so much displeased with his conduct that they dethroned and 
imprisoned him and placed his brother J&m&sp on the throne. Ko- 
bad being released from his prison by a stratagem of one of his 
sisters, regained his throne after some time with foreign assistance 
and had by that time given up his liking for the teachings of Maz- 
dak. Noshirwdn, on coming to the throne, killed Mazdak. Mir- 
khond says that various different accounts^of Mazdak and his party 
were known during his time. 

Alberunl. — Alberuni includes Mazdak in the list of his pseudo- 
prophets. He attributes bad motives both to Mazdak for introdu- 
cing his new creed and KobM for encouraging and adopting it. He 
says : 

“ Kobfi.dh, too, believed in him. But some of the Persians 
maintain that his adhesion was a compulsory one, since his reign 
was not safe against the mass of the followers of Mazhdak. Accord- 
ing to others, again, this Mazhdak was a cunning sort of man, who 
managed to concoct this system, and to come forward with it 
simply because he knew that KobMh was charmed by a woman who 
was the wife of his cousin ; and that for this reason Kobddh has- 
tened to adopt it. Mazhdak ordered him to abstain from sacrificing 
cattle before the natural term of their life had come. Kob&dh said : 

‘ Your enterprise shall not succeed until you make me master 
of the mother of Anfishirw^n, that I may enjoy her.’ Mazhdak did as 
he wished, and ordered her to be handed over.” * 


» Gibbon on the authority of Pooook who refera to an Arab historian for his 
authority says tnat Kob^ himself ottered his queen to Mazdak. (Gibbon HI p. 116 n. 4 
Chap XLIL 

* Alberuni's ^^Chronology of Ancient Nations/’ translated by Dr« SaphaUy p* 192. 
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According to Albiruni, there was another pseudo-prophet 
named Almukanna, who declared himself as an incarnation of Ood 
and made obligatory “ all the laws and institutes which Mazhdak 
had established.” ' This was about 200 years after Mazdak. 

The Dabistan. — The Dabist&n has a special section {section 
16) * treating of the teachings of Mazdak. According to this 
work, Mazdak had written a special book on his new creed. It 
was known as Desnad. The author of the Dabist3,n quotes a num- 
ber of passages from this book. His version of the tenets of 
Mazdakism gives a good deal more than what we read in Firdousi, 
Ma 50 udi, Tabari, Mirkhond and Alberuni. The addition contains 
some elements which are common to Zoroastrianism, for example, 
the subject of the so-called dualism. 

As to the special tenets of Mazdak, the Dabist&n represents 
Mazdak as justifying them on two grounds. The first is that of 
justice referred to by Firdousi. The second is that of the removal 
of a fertile cause of quarrels prevalent in the world. Wealth and 
woman are two sources that are a frequent cause of dissensions in this 
world. If both of these were possessed equally by men, it was 
alleged, there would be no cause of quarrel. We shall'give here in 
the words of the author of the DabistSn'the tenets and the grounds 
on which they were supposed to have been based. 

“It is also stated in the same volume (Desnad) : ‘ Whatever 
is not according with the light and agrees with darkness, becomes 
wrath, destruction, and discord. And whereas almost all conten- 
tions among mankind have been caused by riches and women, it is 
therefore necessary to emancipate the female sex and have wealth 
in common : he, therefore, made all men partners in riches and 
women ; just as they are of fire, water, and grass.’ In the same 
volume we find : ‘It is a great injustice that one man’s wife should 
be altogether beautiful, whilst another’s is quite the contrary ; it 
therefore becomes imperative, on the score of justice and true reli- 
gion, for a good man to resign his lovely wife for a short time 
to his neighbour, who has one both evil and ugly ; and also take to 
himself for a short time his neighbour’s deformed consort.’ 

> Alberani’s “ Chrouology '* translated by Saohau, p. 194. 

t "The Dabistan, or School of Manners”, translated by David Shea and Anthony 
Troyet (1843) : Vol. I., pp. 372-379. 
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“ Mazdak has also said : It- is altogether reprehensible and 
ini^roper that one man should hold a distinguished rank, and an- 
other remain poor and destitute of resources : it is therefore incum- 
bent on the believer to divide his wealth with his co-religionist ; 
and so taught the religion of Zardusht, that he should even send 
his wife to visit him, that he may not be deprived of female society. 
But if his co-religionist should prove unable to acquire wealth, or 
show proofs of extravagance, infatuation, or insattity, he is to be 
confined to the house, and measures adopted to provide him with 
food, clothing, and all things requisite; whoever assents not to 
these arrangements is consequently a follower of Ahriman’s, and 
they get contributions from him by compulsion.” ‘ 

From what follows in the Dabistin it appears that Mazdak’s 
tenets were preserved and followed long after him and they pre- 
vailed in later Mahomedan times even upto the time when the 
Dabist&n was written. 

V. 

TH£ SOURCE OF MAZDA KISM. 

Mazdak’s teachings have been run down by Parsee books as 
being foreign to Zoroastrianism. The question may be asked 
where they came from. Did they arise in Iran itself, from the 
fertile but mischievous mind of Mazdak himself, or were they 
imported into IrSn from a foreign country ? They seem to have 
come to IrUn from a foreign country. 

Mr. Simcox in his “Primitive Civilizations” * thinks that in 
his teachings Mazdak was a disciple of Mencius,* a Chinese sage. 
At the end of the fifth and at the commencement of! the sixth 
centuries, several embassies had been sent i^to China from Persia. 
In 461 and 466 A. D., two embassies were sent. In 509 A. D., 
Kob&d had sent another embassy to China. Mr. Simcox thinks 
that this frequent interoo'urse between China and Persia had 
brought about the introduction of the teachings of Mencius from 
China into Persia. 

i “ The DabUtan ’’ of Sh«*a and Troy er, pp. 877-378. 

• “Primitiv'e Civilizations or Outlines of the History of Ownership in Archaic 
Communities”, by E. J. Simcox (1894) : Vol. II.9 pp. 128-129. 

» Mencius is the Latinised form of Mang^-tsze. He is said to have lived from 871 
to 289 B. C. ( Encyclopssiia Britannica, Vol. XVL, p. 3.) • 
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We have seen above, in Pirdousi’s version o^ Mazdak’s teaching, 
that he won king KobM to his socialistic view by some ingenioflfc 
questions. The method of the Chinese moralist Mencius also was 
in, what Simcox calls, “the form of Socratic interrogation”. ' 
He is described as having the following conversation * with, king 
Hway of Seang : — . » , 

Mencius. — “ Is there any difference between killing a man 
with a stick and with a sword ? ” 

jKing Hway. — “ There is jjp difference.” 

Mencius. — “ Is there any difference between killing a man 
with a sword and with bad government ? ” 

King Hway. — “ There is no difference.” 

Mencius. — “In your kitchen there is fat meat ; in your stable 
there *are fat horses. Your people have the look of hunger, and on 
the wilds there are those who have died of famine. Your dogs 
and swine eat the food of men, and you do not know to make any 
restri^itive arrangements. * There are people dying from famine 
on^the roads, .and you do not know to issue the stores of your 
granaries for them. When people die, you say,. ‘ It is not owing 
to me ; it is owing to the year.’ In what does this differ from 
stabbing a man and killing him, and then saying, ‘It was 
not I, it was the weapon’ ? ” 

We thus see that there is a good deal of similarity between 
the form and the substance of Mazdak’s interrogatories to tlae Irtl- 

^ Simcox: ** Primitive Civiliiatioaa Vol. IL, p. 33. » IbnL 

• The restrictive arrangements referred to in the Chinese ‘‘Book of Hites’* are 
thus described by Mr. Simcox : “ The Book of Rites contains some striking provisions 

expressly designed to prevent the State charges from becoming an oppressive burden on the 
cultivators. The amount of rice consumed per head of the population w.vs estimated at 
about Ij lbs. per diem in an average year. With a beautiful harvest it might rise to 2 lbs., 
and in a bad year it might fall to I lb ; bat it was the duty of the officers in charge of the 
public granaries to watch the harvests and the state of tiie public stores, and when the 
lower limit of consumption was reached, to import grain from adjoining provinces, to 
remove the people to more productive regions, and to warn the sovereign to reduce the 
expenses of the state. In times of famine the king had no great feast i, and all other 

optional items of exexpenditure were curtailed The general rate of expenditure 

ought, it was held, to be determined upon the average revenue for thirty years,— a period 
long enough to allow good and bad years to balance each other. A thriving State was one 
in which a surplus had been acoumulated sufhoieut to provide for a series of six bad years ; 
a State that had not a surplus sufficient for three years was doomed to prompt extinction.'* 
Ibid., p. 85). 
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nian king Kob&d and Mencius’s interrogatories to the Chinese king 
Hway, and it appears probable that Mazdak took his teaching 
from the Chinese Mencius. Simcox says that “ Chinese radical- 
ism, it seems, lost some of its sweet resemblances and temperance 
in the course of transmission, and the communistic element in 
Mazdak’s doctrine is a purely Persian addition.” ‘ 

According to Mirkhond, he also prohibited the use of meat 
as food and by his example of putting on coarse cloth and by his 
retired devotion, recommended, as it were, an ascetic life. The 
Parsee liooks and Pirdousi do not refer to this part of his teachings. 
It is Mirkhond who refers to them. According to Alberuni, there 
was no complete prohibition. The prohibition was against the 
slaughter of animals, but when the animals died of natural death, 
their flesh was, though that is not said in so many words, permitted 
to be eaten. 

Tlieso teachings also may have come from China, where they 
bad spread witli tliu Buddhistic faith from India. Or possibly they 
were imported direct from the Buddhism of India. We know that 
Buddhism Jiad gone to the very borders, nay, in some cases, had 
even crossed the frontiers, of Irdn. 

According to the above-quoted passage of the DabistAn, 
Mazdak, while preaching his tenets of wealth and women being 
common property, pretended to take “the religion of Zardusht” 
for his authority. It is like our modern saying of the Devil 
quoting the Scripture. We do not know, on what authority, the 
Dabist3.n bases its statement, when it makes Mazdak say “ So 
taught the religion of Zardusht ”. But if the statement is correct, 
and if Mazdak rested — however wrongly — on the authority ot 
the teachings of Zoroaster, let us see what that writing was. 
I think it is the passage of the Vendidfid above referred to (IV, 
44). The passage speaks of a hdmo-daena (co-religionist) going 
to another co-religionist, and asking for help. According to the 
DabisMn, Mazdak also speaks of a ham-din *, i. e., a aoo- 
religionist sharing his wealth and wife with another ham-dtn. 
Again in the Pahlavi commentary of a passage * (Vend. IV, 49) 


I Simcox : “ Primitive CivilizatioBB,*’ VoL IL, p, 129. 

• Bombay Lithographed edition of 1262 Hijri, p. 114, 12. • Vkk nhove p. 117* 
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which follows, and the subject of which arises from, this passage, 
Mazdak is referred to by name. So, I think that, if, as mentioned 
by the Das&tir, Mazdak pointed to any passage in the Avesta, it 
was this passage of the Vendidfi-d. He misrepresented the passage, 
and twisted its sense to serve his purpose. The Vendiddd recom- 
mended Zoroastrians to help their poor co-religionists who asked for 
money and who desired to marry and to be educated. Mazdak 
twisted the meaning and said that it meant that they were to 
share their wealth and women with other co-religionists. 

JiVANJI Jamsiieiwi Modi. 



THE LAW AND ITS REPRESENTATIVES 

IN PERSIA. 

The object of this article is to compile all that is to be 
found in Sa'di’s Bust&n and Gulistdn concerning the law and 
its representatives. 

The references to pages are made to the following works: — 

Le Boustan de Sa'di : Texte persan avec un commentaire persan 
public sous les auspices de la soci4t^ orientale d’Allemagne : par 
Ch. H. Graf. Vienne, 1858. 

The Gulistan of Shaikh Muslihu'd din Sa'di of Shirdz, By 
John Platts. London, 1874. 

The two expressions for "law” in Sa'di are sharia (Gul. 

V. 19, p. 118, and VII. 17, p. 135) and ( Bus. IV. 108, 

p. 241). 

The law of legacy vasiyat (last will) is treated in Gul. 

VI. 1, p. 120. Cf. Kremer, Kulturgeschichte des Islam, I. 540, p. 
534. It is worthy of note that the ruling prince often seized the 
property of a merchant dying within his dominions. — Bus. I. 272, 
p. 58. 

As regards waqf., i. e., religious bequest, the rule is that 
"it has no owner”.— Gul. II, 13, p. 52. 

The law of debt among the Persians was far more rigorous 
than, for instance, among the pre-Islamic Bedouins.’ 

A variety of pledges yirav is mentioned. They are the 
saddle-cloth namad-i-zin (Gul. I. 14, p. 26) and the 

clothing mura/d-^a which the Sufis used to pawn for wine.* — 
Bus. VII. 128, p. 339. 

I S A Cl 


1 Cf. Jacob, Leben dcr vorUIamiBcben Bedainen, p. 216. 

». Hafiz pawns for wine the dervish-tnantle { ), a praying-carpet (tejjide) and 

a book ( do/iar ). Cf. Jacob, Das Weinhaas nebst Zn^hbr nach den tiaaelen dea Hafla in 
“Orientalische Studian’’. Theodor Noeldeke gewidniet. OiesMni 1906. ■ 
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“ See thou these Sftfis who have drunk wine. 

They have pawned their mantle for wine.” 

If a debtor was unable to discharge his liabilities, he was sent 
to prison, and was released only when the debt was paid off, or if 
some other person stood surety for him. — Bus. II. p. 154. If, 
however, the debtor failed to keep his engagement, the surety had 
himself to pay the amount or go to jail. 

One of the commonest offences was theft: of money (Bus. VII. 
8, p. 327); of blankets galim (Gul. II. 13, p. 52); of articles 
of clothing baghiltdk (Bus. IV. 272 )’; of turbans dastdr 

( Bus. IV. 410, p. 272 ); and of caskets 5J‘> durj (Gul. II. 5, 
p. 48 ). The thief used to force an entrance into the house from 
the roof on to which he swung himself by means of a rope ( Bus. 
IV. 410, p. 271 ; Gul. V. 19, p. 118). Night watchmen 
pdsbdn (Bus. I. 833, p. 121; Gul. I. 17, p. 28 ) , and t/—* ‘asas the 
night-patrol; (Bus. II. 189, p. 503®) are appointed as a 
protection against thieves. If the thief was caught red-handed, 
he was sure to receive a good thrashing. He was then handed over 
to the judge, with his hands tied behind his neck ( Bus. V. 73, p. 
294 ). The usual punishment for thieves was that their hands were 
cutoff. (Gul. III. 29, p. 85; II. 13, p. 52; VII. 19, p. 139.) 
Sometimes, but more rarely, their heels were pierced. ( Gul. VII. 
19, p. 139 ). 

Loss of tongue was the retribution for slander or libel. 
( Gul. I. 35, p. 42; Bus. I. 793, p. 117. ) 

In other cases, the punishment of fine and confiscation of 
property was inflicted ; o. g., if a khvdjah did something which 
was displeasing to the king. ( Gul. I. 25, p. 35; Gul. I. 6, p. 20; 
Bus. I. 66, p. 35). If the fine remained unpaid, an alternative 
sentence of imprisonment was passed. ( Gul. I. 25, p. 35 ). 

Gul. I. 41 tells us that a Negro who had ravi.shed a Chinese 
girl, was ordered to be precipitated from the roof of the palace into 
the moat. 


1 Cf. Barbier de Meynard: Chei les Tarbares Ic baghilWc est unespece de jnstaucorp* 
en coton qui se porte sous la cuirasse; chez les Persaus c’est uue tunique de toils 14gere et 
transparcnte qui se met sous le justaucorps nommd antabri \ o*e»t ce que les Ottomans nom- 
mentfOiM, ou ak^iachh. 

* Of. STaoob, Das Weinhaus nobst Zubehbr nach den Gaselen des UafiZ) p. 4. 
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The offence of pederasty was punishable by death. ( Gul. V. 
19, pp. 117-118 ). 

The rack shekanjah was also employed. For instance, a 
faithless official is recorded to have actually given up the ghost 
during the torture. (Gul. I. 21, p. 33 ). 

Vicarious punishment is very interesting. In Gul. VII. 10, p. 
132, it is related that the son of a dervish having drunk wine, 
created a disturbance, killed a man, and fled away from the city. 
His father was seized in his place, a chain put round his neck, and 
fetters on his feet. We also find that the wife and children of a 
criminal were disgraced. (Bus. I. 268, p. 58). 

The treatment ip the prisons depended greatly on the warders, 
(Gul. I. 35, p. 35)^ and was often very cruel. Instead of jails, 
occasionally wells were made use of. We have it mentioned in 
Bus. I. 943, p. 134, that 

Am If 

“ That person helps captives. 

Who himself may have been a captive in bondage.” 

The prisoners were, however, sometimes allowed to see the out- 
side world, e. g., they were visited by their friends. ( Bus. I. 776, 
p. 115). 

Capital punishment was mostly carried out in the following 
manner. The executioners, (Bus. VII. 34, p. 33) who 

seem to have been recruited from the Turkish tribes (Bus. II. 449, 
p. 184) laid the condemned criminal on a carpet known as the deca- 
pitation carpet nufai (Bus. I. 563, p. 9) which was made of 

leather. The head of the criminal was severed from the body 
by the sword, and, after the execution, enveloped in the nut'at. 
People thronged in numbers in the streets, collected at the gates 
and even climbed up on the roofs of houses to witness the execu- 
tion (Bus. II. pp. 183-184 ). Another method of carrying out 
the sentence of death was to throw the criminal into a pit iif chdh 
(Gul. I. 22, p. 33)or intoa ditch Mandat (Gul. I. 41, p. 44). 

The trial of minor offences was carried on before the 
muktasib. His duty was also to superintend the streets, ahd “to 
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prevent public wrong-doing of any kind. ” * Drunkards were also 
under his supervision (Gul. II. 19, p. 55 ), but he had no jurisdic- 
tion over offences of this nature committed indoors. (Gul. II. 1, p. 
46). He had, besides, also to keep an eye on prostitutes ( Gul. I. 
17, p. 28), and to see that merchants and dealers used accurate 
weights and measures. (Bus. I. 224, p. 52). 

The execution of punishment was in the hands of the head of 
the police, sha&hnah. (Gul. VIII. 110, p. 170).* He had to 
settle more important matters than the muhtasiO, such as 
matrimonial quarrels, like the K{izi(Gdl. VI. 8, p. 125), cases 
of assault, murder and manslaughter (Gul. VIII, 108, p. 149), and 
was greatly feared on account of his rigour (Gul. VIII. 110, p. 170). 

The Kiizi whose turban was made of 50 yards of stuff ( Bus. IV . 
121, p. 262) sat on his judgment cushion UJ mnsnad - 1 - kozu 
(Gul. V. 19, p. 116), wrapped up in his /d/i; ( Bus. IV. 116, 
p. 341 ), * surrounded by the jury , and pronounced his sentence 
failed (Bus. I. 265, p. 57 ). A written decree sijil (Bus. I. 147, 
p. 45) in which were recorded the sentence and the reasons of the 
judge, was also handed over to the parties concerned. 

Concerning disputes themselves, we do not find much to learn 
in Sa‘di. According to Gul. VIII. 108, p. 169, a Kazi exists for 
the purpose of correcting pick-pockets, tarrdrdn. We see 

from Gul. VI. 8, p. 125, that theKdzi, like the shakhnah, had also 
to settle matrimonial quarrels. The Kazi who was addressed as 
)lj^ mnuld or sadr-i-kahlr (Bus. IV. 122, p. 242), 

and before whom the whole of the audience kissed the ground as a 
sign of homage (Gul. V. 19, p. 116), was not always an unobjection- 
able personage, but one easily accessible to bribery. ( Gul. VIII. 
109, p. 170 ). 

if 

■ • tr **' ________ — — 

1 On the functions of the Muhtasib, <*f. Behmauer, Journal A siatiqiie 1860:11. 119- 
190, 347, 392 ; 18GI : I, I -76, — t>f Goldziher, Muh. Studien I. 259, according to which the 
surveillance of public demonstrations of grief were within the sphere of the Muhtasib, — Cf. 
further : Raph du Mans, Katat de la Perse eu 1660, p. 36. 

• Of. Jacob, Das Weinhaus nebst Zubehdr nach den Gaselen des Hafiz, p. 6. 

• (3^*^ une robe ordinairement d* indienne, oaverte par davant; e'eat k peupr^s le feredje 

et le caftan des Turcs ; quelquefois ausei ce mot ddsigne le turban h chaperon ( tailesdn ), 

Barbier dcr Meynard. 
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“ The teeth of every one are blunted by sourness , 

Except the Kfizi’s which are affected by sweetness. 

The K&zi who takes five cucumbers as a bribe 

Will substantiate thy claim to a hundred melon fields.” 

Cf. Bacher, Sadis Aphorismen undSinngedichte p. 48: 

U*® ^ J j * 

' jAjf 

“ When a perquisite is made to enter through one door of the 
Kfi.zi, honesty being help^jpss departs through the other door.” 

We also find a ease mentioned (Gul. V. 19, pp. 117-118) of a 
Kfizi giving himself up to the pleasures of wine and love with a 
handsome youth. The latter offence was punishable by death. ‘ 

There were often lively scenes on the occasion of trials of cases, 
as we learn from Bus. IV, p. 240. There was an outburst of words, 
such as lima /, Id Nusallim, Hi dald, and n'‘am, Sa'di com- 
pares lawyers faVikdri (Bus. IV. 93, p. 239), with furious* cocks 

falling on each other with beak and claw. This one behaved like 
a drunken man, that one beat the ground with his hands. 

Cases were compounded in the presence of the K^zi by parties 
kissing each other on the head and the face. { Gul. VII. 19, p. 
143). If the Ka,zi was incapable of performing the duties of his 
office, he was obliged to surrender the tdk and the turban, which 
were the tokens of his dignity. — Cf. Bus. IV. 116, p. 241, where 
he resigns voluntarily. 

The mu' arr^ (Bus. IV. 94, p. 239 and Bus. IV. 119, 

p. 242), or nakib, * (Bus. IV. 142, p. 244), acted as usher of 
the court.* 

Carl Philifp. 


i This reminds me of the story *^Q4zi we dervish’*. A dervish who is the defendant in 
five cases, surprises the KAzi with a boy in a compromising situation. To secure the silence 
of the dervish, the K&si lets him win all the five cases. But he himself takes from each of 
the plaintiffs one hundred ^Siinars” as costs. — Cf. further, Veit, Graf Platens Nachbildungen 
aus Hafis’ Diwan in : Studien Zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte,10O8, p* 426. 

« Barbier de Meynard ; Le mot naktb qui d^sigiie ordinairement un chef de 
communaut6 ou un gouvetneur, un magistrat special, est expliqu4 pat Soudi comme 
V Equivalent de mouzhir, c’est-h-dire de P hiUsster chargE d’appeler les causes et 
d’ introduire les plaldeurs. Cette siguiication est omise paries dictionnaires. 

• On the activity of the mnarref as a mttrimonial agent, of. £stat de la Perse en 
1660. par Raph Du Maos. p. p. Schefer (Pabl. de PEcole des langues orient, vir* 2s sErie 
20) p. 38. 



THE AVESTIC AND THE VEDIC 

The ex«M5t parallelism of the grammatical forms! in two cognate 
languages, which is so peculiarly apt to set off the contrasting 
fi»tures of their'phonetics, is, except in the case of the Lituanic 
and the Lettic, perhaps nowhere so remarkably prominent as 
in the Avestic, and the Vedic Sanskrit. Vedic Sanskrit, in truth, 
is a contradictio in adjecto in so far as Vedic is not Sanskrit, and 
Sanskrit not Vedic. is, as I pointed out 

already in 1881 (see page xxxiii of the preface to Vol. IV of 
my Rigveda translation), the participle of the verb 
(Catap. Br. X. 5 , 1 , 3 ) taken in the sense “ he construes correctly ”, 
“ he speaks correct grammar ”. So the language of the Cata- 
patha-Brahmana was in its time certainly “the Sanskrit” of the 
time being, though, later on, it has been superseded by a more 
modern form, supposed to be more regular and- more grammatical. 
People might, tWefore, have spoken of a “sanskriti” or of a 
“ samskAra”, although*this has not been the case. It is clear like- 
wise that the term ffTfcl ( has nothing at alj to do with 
“sanskrita”. is necessarily derived from STfcW (common 
people), adj. ( sifci 3 ^; Jrnil, language of the vulgar.) 

Though the term “sanskrita” applied to a particular form of 
speech is not found in P&nini ( only 31^ etc.), we see 

that the verb itself was used evidently long before his time. 
We might translate as “ settled ”. Vedic Sanskrit is, 
therefore, an incorrect expression. PSaini uses only A 
correct learned denomination would be as is the 

oldest, most genuine, ethnic denomination for the Indians of 
the Vedic times. But for the want of a specific term, equally 
short, significant and comprehensive, the word used per- 
haps now and then in a less rigorous acceptation may pass unchal- 
lenged. 

As a previous knowledge of phonetic laws permits us to 
construe beforehand the grammatical forms, whether we know only 

18 
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the fundamental or the derived forms (modified by a particular 
change, as for instance of s into h), so the forms themselves when 
placed side by side suggest a question which has its foundation in 
the distinction we necessarily, or rather, inevitably, make between 
what is essential and what is not, what is an intrinsic feature and 
what is an accidental one. We are not by any means permitted to 
suppose that two or more variations of forms are equally original, 
unless we can point out or suggest one still older. So we have to 
distinguish between (l) forms absolutely identical ; (2) forms modi- 
fied (a) phonetically, (b) by a formative element; (3) forms abso- 
lutely different, e. g.,-*ir: -? ( -"M - ■*«>’>)“ ) but with identity 
of function. 

My present object is to point out a remarkable instance of 
identity of form which had hitherto escaped notice until I discover- 
ed it in 1896, when I published a short remark on it in the Reports 
of the Royal Society of Sciences of Bohemia. However, that 
article does not seem to have attracted the attention of the public. 
As I may, therefore, consider its contents as generally unknown 
(or wilfully disregarded), and unlikely to be appreciated hence- 
forth, I should like to direct the public attention to it anew, the 
more so because the contents of the passage in question are of great 
importance in connection with certain liturgical views prevalent in 
ancient India. 

In a very remarkable chapter in the Mah&bhS-rata XIII, 93, 
called there occurs a spell ( ) , which stands 

apparently in no connection, — at least in no intelligible con- 
nection, — with the context, but quite intelligible by itself, highly 
remarkable in point of grammar and phraseology. Viewed super- 
ficially, it looks rather uncouth, in the very sense of the word, but 
the difficulties are easily overcome. The *il?f in question, for 
such it is, in spite of its having been preserved among the texts of 
the great epic, runs thus : 

'STRi? ^ m I II 

The last word is at once clear ; it is a Vedic form of the first 
sing. med. of a mixed mood, at once precative and desiderative, of 
, instead of “ I would be born”; “ I wish 

I might be born Though ^ is no regular form, it is 
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natural to refer it likewise to the root (to beget) as a form of 
the third conjugation, (“beget here; I would be begotten”).* 
Various oorreotions might be tried, but one could not obtain any 
more plausible results. 

The first half of the verse requires little help ; the initial ^ 
stands often even in the oldest texts for , so that 
would signify exactly what the first half of the verse above-men- 
tioned does. “ My will is to sacrifice to-day ” ; (beget now, I would 
be begotten). 

In a word, we find here expressed clearly and directly the 
mystic view, that the sacrificer for the purpose of his 

sacrifice is specially, i. e., in a spiritual way, begotten by the 
Such a clearness of expression is scarcely ever met with in similar 
instances. 

It is, no doubt, a matter of great wonder that among the mass 
of liturgical texts this is nowhere to be met with, at least so 
far as I am aware of, although its fundamental importance cannot 
for a moment be doubted, and that it should have been preserved 
amongst a farrago of texts of rather doubtful value and interest. 
Now there are, as we all know, people who will not worship the 
Lord if the Devil bid them. The learned may, instead of directly 
understanding the text, raise a number of questions which it will 
be impossible to answer, and declare that they will not accept the 
text above cited as a until their questions are answered in a 
convincing and satisfactory manner. Such people may best be left 
to themselves, and to their own “griindlichkeit”. 

is an emphatic form for the simple the 

first sing. med. of the imperative, which in all other instances is 
superseded by the subjunctive yajui. Seeing the affinity of the two 
moods it is no wonder that the imperative of the medial term 
should have vanished, and that just in the verbal root it should 
have been preserved. It is evident, however, that it has never 
been recognised as the regular form of a paradigm: 

» The view expressed in this yajua is no doubt one of high antiquity, perhaps 
already growing out of date at the time when our literary monuments originated. 
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^3 Wit 

WTf WWfTf 

and it remained unknown to Pfinini. Before the discovery of the 
' in the visastdinyam we could not but conjecture that the form 
was an especial development of Avestic grammar as there was no 
particular necessity for a first sing, imperat. med., and as the 
subjunctive might have sufficed in this as in other instances. But 
the explained above proves that the Avestic had a 

corresponding form in the Indian which, as it was required 

and used in liturgical texts, maintained its place in the language, 
though, no doubt, its significance was not understood for many 
hundreds of years. In order to make my point clear, I should like 
to remark that the medial term is especially used of the 
sacrificer. 

A. Ludwig. 



DANTE E FIRDAUSI. 

Eoco due dei maggiori poeti del mondo, simili I’uno all’altro 
nelle opere, simili nello spirito e nella sorte; italiano il prime, per- 
siano il secondo. 

Furono simili nelle opere, perch^ ambedue hanno date principle 
alb letteratura nazionale, ambedue hanno date forma alia loro 
lingua, aggiungendovi e splendore e belezza. L’uno e I’altro hanno 
reppresentato e incarnate nelle loro opere i sui nobili sentimenti 
del tempo, amanti, come erano, delle glorib nazionali. Dante sognb 
il rinnovamento del Sacro Romano Impero, e Firdusi celebrb la 
gloria deir Impero Persiano utraendone gli eroi che combattevano 
per la causa di Dio e della giustizia in terra. 

Furono simili nello spirito, perchb nessuno dei due cedette 
inai ad un sentimento di vitta. Dante sterzb i nemici d’ Italia 
e i malvagi ; nb voile ritornare dall’ esiglio a cui era state condam- 
nato, a troppo umili condizioni ; e Firdusi, offeso dal Sultano 
Mahmud di Ghazna, seaglib oontro di lui la celebre invettiva che 
ha eternatol ’ infamia e la vergogna dell’ avaro prineipe. 

Furono simili nella sorte,, perchb ambedue andarono in esiglio 
e jofeivono igualmente nel tempo del loro esiglio. Ambedue 
scamparono con gran stento ad ima sentenza di morte, e dovettero 
mendicare il pane giornaliero. 

Dr. Prop. Italo Pizzi da Parma, 
DELLA R. UnIVEBSITA DI ToBlNO 

(Italu). 
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DANTE AND FIRDAUSI. 

These are two of the greatest poets of the world, similar to 
each other in their works, similar in spirit and in fortune ; the 
former an Italian poet, the latter a Persian. 

They were similar in their works, for both have been the 
initiators of their national literature, both have formed their 
national language, to which they gave much splendour and beauty. 
They both have represented and incorporated in their works the 
noblest sentiments of the time, loving, as they have been, of their 
national glories. Dante dreamed the renovation of the Sacred 
Roman Empire, and Firdausi celebrated the glory of the ancient 
Persian Empire with the description of his heroes, championing the 
cause of God and d justice over the earth. 

They were similar in spirit, for they both never yielded to a 
sentiment of cowardice. Dante whipped the enemies of Italy and 
the reprobates ; neither would he return from the banishment to 
which he was subjected, on humiliating conditions ; and Firdausi, 
injured by Sultan Mahmoud of Ghazni, flourished against him 
the famous invective which has eternalised the infamy and dis- 
honour of the covetous king. 

They were similar in fortune ; for both went into exile and 
suffered similar miseries during the period of their exile. Both 
avoided with the greatest pains a death sentence ; and both in their 
exile had to beg their daily bread. 

Pnor. Dr. Italo Pizzi from Parma, 

Prof, at thk Royal Univbrsitt of 

Tubir, Italy. 



THE LAST KABISEH. 


A good deal of controversy is raging in the Parsi Community 
for over a centi^ry and a half as to the different year commence' 
ments of the Zoroastrians living in Persia after the Mahomedan 
conquest and of those that came down to India to escape from -the 
Mahomedan persecution with the object of preserving their reli- 
gion. As far as the tradition goes, the band of the fugitives to 
India had brought with them the calendar they had been observing 
in their motherland during the last days of their Empire, and this 
calendar they followed with peace and content during their resi- 
dence in India for nearly eleven centuries, until a number of per- 
sons from amongst them discontinued the old reckoning on the 
advice and persuasion of a learned Dastur named Jfimfisp and a 
Behedin named Jamshed. These people arrived * from Persia in 
the years 1090 and 1105 of the Yezdezardi era, * and, observing a 
month’s difference in the calendar of the Iranian Zoroastrians and 
the Indian Parsis, induced a number of their Indian co-religionists 
to adopt the Calendar in vogue at the time amongst the Persian 
Zoroastrians. It was at this period, after eleven centuries of resi- 
dence in India, that the Indian Zoroastrians divided themselves 
into the Kadmi and the Shahansh&i sects, the former commencing 
their year exactly one month in advance of the latter. * After 


1 Ftde quotation from the “ Avizedtn’’ of Mullan Feroz given by Mr. K. B. 
Cama in his “ Yezdezardi TArikh ”, Appendix, p. 45. 

• Vide “Yezdezardi Tarikh”, Appendix p. 45. 

• “ In the year 1090 of Yezdezard, 1720 of the Christian era, Jamasp, a learned 
Zoroastrian from Persia, arrived at Surat to undertake the instruction of Mobads 
or priests. He is said to have been the first to discover that his co-religionists in 
India differed from their brethren in Persia in their chronology ; but no import- 
ance was then attached to the fact. In the year of Yezdezard 1114, corresponding 
with the Christian year 1744, Jamshed, an Iranee, attaching to himself a few Das- 
turs, Mobeds (priests), and Behdins fiaymen), inhabitants of Surat, adopted the 
view imported by Jamasp and formed the Kadmi sect. The bulk of the people, 
however, continued to hold the former view. Jamasp corrected the calendar by 
striking out one month from the year'1745, reckoning the day Mah& rospend of the 
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this schism a very acrimonious controversy seems to have been 
carried on by learned men and Dasturs * on both sides, some 
books were published by them and the Mahomedan learned men in 
Persia were written to and consulted on the subject.* The Shahan- 
sh&i Dasturs, in explanation of this difference, urged that the ances- 
tors of the Zoroastrian fugitives to India had, before leaving their 
motherland, accomplished a month’s ^abiseh, that was already 
due, in the mountains of KhurAs&n, where a number of pious 
Zoroastrians had already retreated a little before the Mahome- 
dan invasion of their country. * It is said that in their moun- 
tainous homes those pious Zoroastrians had regulated their 
religious year by marking the last intercalation as enjoined by 
their religion, which their other co-religionists living in Persia 
proper or in large towns could not accomplish on account of the 
disturbed condition of their country. * Again, owing to the 
hardships, troubles and inabilities which the fugitives to India 
had to put up with even in their adopted country, they could not 
get any opportunity of accomplishing future intercalations that 
had become due, after the one they had added before leaving 
Persia, and hence their year has been one of 365 days only 
since their arrival in India. It was on this account that a month’s 
difference was observed by Dastur J^m^sp and by the Behdin Jam- 
shed on their coming to India from Persia. On the other hand, the 
Kadmi Dastur Mullan Feroz maintained that no Kabiseh was 
enjoined in their religion, and none were practised for religious 
purposes in Persia during the Persian Empire, but that it was 
only for political and revenue purposes that the incomplete year 
of 365 days was intercalated after certain intervals, and that the 
Shahansh&i assertions were groundless. 


month AMn as the same day of the month Adar in the 1114th year of Yezdezard, 
corresponding with 6th June 1745 of the Christian era.” — p. 29. Cowasji Patell’s 
Chronology. 

^ Dastur Mullan Feroz on the Ehjlmi side and Dasturs Aspandiarji Kamdinji 
and Edulji Sanjana of the Shahanshd.is. 

• Vide Mobad Dossabhoy Sorabji Munshi’s flciitH’' 

on the Shahansh^i side and ” ” on the Eadmi side in which their 

replies are published. 

• Vide Dastur Aspandiarji Kamdinji’s 

p. 19, * Vide p. 19 of Dastur Aspandiarji'shook mentioned before. 
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With the present knowledge of the A vesta and Pahlavi 
works amongst the Parsis the Kadmi Dastur’s contention is 
no longer taken to be a fact in any way worthy of serious 
consideration, and the Kadmi savant, the venerable Mr. K. 
R. Cama, has now definitely satisfied the intelligent portion 
of both the Kadmi and the Shahansh&i sects, that a system 
of intercalating the incomplete year of 365 days,*' followed by the 
ancient Persians, was not only in vogue, but that it was a religious 
enjoinment on the Zoroastrians, which was scrupulously observed 
by them in the days of their Empire. But, notwithstanding the cor- 
rectness of the Shahanshdi Dastur’s view as to the necessity and 
observance of intercalation for religious purposes, their assertion 
that the last Kabiseh was made by their ancestors in the moun- 
tains of Khur^s^n, before leaving their motherland, has neither 
been proved nor supported by any historical or documentary evi- 
dence, direct or indirect^ either from the writings of Zoroastrian, 
or any other alien author or authors, or from any available authen- 
tic dates of events after the fall of their empire. It is true that 
many of the Mahomedan writers of Persia have recorded that the 
Persian nation used to intercalate their year of 365 days by adding 
one whole month every 120 yearq, as enjoined by their religion, 
during the days of their empire, — a practice given up by them after 
the fall of their last King Yezdezard bin Shahri5.r in 651 A.D. But 
none of these writers, so far as their works are now known, refer 
to the last Kabiseh as having been accomplished by the Zoro- 
astrians during or after the reign of their last King Yezdezard 
and, as stated above, the Shahansh&i Dasturs in India who have 
taken part in this controversy have not beSh able to prove the ac- 
complishment of this last Kabiseh by their ancestors in the moun- 
tains of Khurteftn, during or after the last days of their empire. 
However, Mr. K. R. Cama, a Kadmi by birth, has pointed out in 
his learned treatise, “Yezedezardi T&rikh”, that the date ‘ of 
consecration of the firetemple at Navsari proves that there was a 
month’s difference between the Indian and P^sian Zoroastrians at 
least three centuries before the Indian Zoroastrians divided them- 


* The firetemple from Banada vraB brought to Naoaari on Wednesday, Ash&d 
Sud 5, Samvat 1475, Roj 29th of Mah 6th, 788 Yezdezardi. Vide “ Yezdezard! 
Tarikh” pp. 39 and 40. 

Id 
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selves into two sects. 

So far this is the only record^ date of the Indian Zoroastrians 
that supports, according to Mr. Gama’s views the Shahansh&is’ claim 
about the month’s difference having existed long before the arrival of 
Dastur J4m&sp into India. However, as Shamsh-ul-Olma Ervad 
J. J. Modi points out, the year of the date of this firetemple is 
given in Dastur Sh^purji M§,nekji Sanj&nft’s poem “ Kisseh-i 
Atash Varhardm kedar Sheher-i Naosdri Nao sakhte ” as 785 
of the Yezdezardi era. In an original rough manuscript of 
this Kisseh in the possession of Mr. Sorabji Muncherji Desfti, 
the Hindu and the Yezdezardi years given are Samvat 1472 and 
785 respectively. In the “Pam PraMsA” Vol. I., p.s., note 
2, the year given is 1475 Samvat, and the same year is given 
on the margin of a fair copy of the above hisseht, in the 
Dastur Meherji Rama Library* ^ li 

tiS H d '»«•<? (?)’ Mr. Modi himself wants to take 

this year -as 885 Yezdezardi, because, as he shows from the 
Eevayets, Chfingal Shfi, who is said to have taken the lead in the 
removal of the firetemple from Bansda must have flourished between 
1440 and 1520 A. D., and the fire must have been brought 
from Bansda to Naosari sometiipe between 1511 and 1520 A. D. 

So far, then, we have three different years in which that great 
event in the history of the Indian Parsis must have happened. 
However, on calculation we find that in all these three different 
years, 785*, 788 * and 885’ of the Yezdezardi era, the R6j Mdh 
given along with the Hindoo , Tithi and the month were actually 
the ShahanshS.! Rdj Mdh, one month behind those of the Eadmis 
as calculated from the first day of the Yezdezardi era. 

‘ Vide Mr. Modi’s articles in Zartoshti Volume II. pp. 91-92, “ A few events in 
the early history of the Parsis and their dates”. 

* This is perhaps the source of Mr. Cama's date. 

• In the 785th year of Yezdezard, the 29th day of the 6th month of the Sha- 

hanshais was on Ashad 'Sud 5th Monday, Samvat year ^472, the Kadmi day 
and month being 29th day of the 7th month at the time. ; 

* The Shahanshai Roj 29th of the 6th month was on the above Hindu Tithi 
and month of the Samvat year 1475, on Wednesday as given in the Meherji Rana 
Library manuscript quoted by Mr. Cama, the Kadmi month being the 7th. 

• The Shahanshai Roj 29th of the 6th month was on Ashad Sud 4th of 1572 
Samvat, Wednesday, the Kadmi month being the 7th. 
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Thus, we find that, notwithstanding the disagreement as to the 
correctness of the year in which the fire was removed, the Parsi 
Roj Mdk recorded with the corresponding Hindoo 2 ithi and the 
month of all these three different years show that the Shahan- 
sh&is, or rather the Indian Zoroastrians of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries of the Christian era, were following the 
MAhs that differed from those of their co-religionists in Persia, by 
a complete month. 

The other date supposed to be the date of the landing in 3an- 
jan of the fugitives to India, quoted by Dastur Aspandiarji Kam- 
dinji * in support of the Shahanshdi claim is also examined by 
Mr. Cama in his above treatise, and he finds the Parsee R6j Mdh 
and the Hindu date do not correspond in the Yezdezardi and the 
Samvat yearn given in that date. Believing this date to have 
been miscopied from some ancient manuscripts, Mr. Cama sug- 
gests some alternative readings, and from calculation he arrives at 
the conclusion that the date, in the form it is given by Dastur 
Aspandiarji, cannot be taken to be the accurate date of the first land- 
ing of the Indian Zoroastrians in Sanjan and does not in any way 
support the Indian tradition of the last intercalation. For on 
Shravan Sud 9th of the Samvat year 772 would fall .'the 9th day 
of the 2nd month of the Persian (Kadmi) Zoroastrians. But it 
may be pointed out that there were two months of Shravan in 
the year 772, and according to the Hindu custom an intercala- 
ted month is always mentioned by them as adh>k and the real or the 
second month * which is the ordinary month, is only mentioned by 
its proper name either with or without the prefix nijn. As in the 
datequoted by the Dastur the Hindu month Shravan is only 
given by its ordinary name without any prefix, it must be the 
second Shravan in the Samvat year 772 and on the 9th Sud of that 
month, corresponding with the 2nd August (O.S.) 716 of the Chris- 
tian era, fell the 9th day of the third month of the Kadmi Parsis 
and not the 2nd month as arrived at by Mr. Cama who seems to 
have taken the adhik or the first Shravan only in his calculation. 

» Vide his book “ " p. 149. sw \ iSt 

rth. 

• Vide “ The Indian Calendar ” bv Messrs. Robert Sewell and Sanksr Bal- 
krishna Dixit, pp. 26-29. 
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It is this confusion about the adhik and the nija or ordinary Shra- 
van, that has creatfcd the impression that the Roj MAh corres- 
ponding to the Hindoo Tithi and the month mentioned in the date 
in question, could not but be the Kadmi Roj MAh and that, therefore, 
the Shahanshfiis’ claim in support of which the date had been quoted 
by the Dastur could not be maintained. But from the fresh light 
we receive from Alberuni’s writings on this subject, which we treat 
of in the following pages, we find that the date in question, with a 
slight modification, apparently necessitated by careless copying, 
not only supports the Shahansh&i claim, but tends to prove the 
accuracy and correctness of Alberuni’s account and references of 
the festive calendar of the Zoroastrians living in Persia, Khv&ri- 
zem and Khurds^n in his time. 

From the writings of Alberuni ‘ , which are now available to the 
Parsi community through the English translation of Dr. Sachau, 
it will be seen that in the time of the Arabic author, i.e.^ in 1000 
A.D., the different Zoroastrian communities still lingering for exis- 
tence in Persia proper and the surrounding districts of Sogdiana, 
Khur&sdn and Khvdrizmia had a difference in their calendar, the 
Zoroastrians of Khuras&n and Khvfi.rizmia being a month behind 
those living in Persia proper, and references supporting this view 
from Alberuni’s writings, as I have elsewhere shown, * can be taken 
to support the Shahanshai tradition about the last intercalation 
having been accomplished by their ancestors in the mountains of 
Khur&s4n before they left for India. In this last intercalation, as 
alleged, very probably, their co-religionists, living in the towms and 
cities of Persia, could not participate on account of the disturbed 
condition of their country, and hence the difference of a month 
in the calendars of the two portions of the followers of the 
ancient faith,observed by the Persian Dastur J&mSsp, as stated 
above, in the seventeenth century. It was perhaps on this 
account that, as now seen from Alberuni’s references about the 
Khvarizmian and Khur&sfinian festivals, this difference was in 

’ Arabic texts of the Athdr-ul-Bakiya of Alberuni. — “The Chronology of 
Ancient Nations” published A, D. 1879. 

< Vide ray articles on “ The Ancient Iranian Calendar as described by 
Alberuni” — with notes and comraents, published in the “Zartoshti” Vol. IV. 
Nos. 2-4, 1907 A. D. 
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existence in the tenth century A. L., long before which time the 
fugitives from Khur&sdn are supposed to have taken shelter 
under the Indian skies. 

In describing the calendars of the Persian, Sogdian and the 
KhvArizmian Zoroastrians of his time, Alberuni observes that all 
these three groups of Zoroastrians living in different parts of Persia 
commenced their religious year from the first day Ilormazd of the 
month Farvardin. There was no other difference in tlieir months 
or the year length except that the latter two groups, the Sogdians 
and the KhvS,rizmians, added the five G&thd days at the end of 
their last month “Ispandarmaji ” while the Persians added them at 
the end of their eighth month Abdn M3,h, as fixed on the occasion 
of the last intercalation accomplished by tliem in the reign of tlieir 
King Yezdezard bin Sh3.pilr, and thus there was a difference of 
five days between the Persian year, on^ the one hand, and the Sogdian 
and Khvarizmian year on the other, but which difference disap- 
peared from the Adar M&h after which month the year of the 
throe groups ran concurrently as regards the lioj Mah. However, 
in describing the festivals of the Zoroastrians of Khvfi,rizmia, ho 
refers to the 15th day of their fourth month “Ciri” (Tir) as 
under: — 

“Ciri. The 1 5th is called Ajghar In bygone times 

it was the beginning of the season when people felt the need of warm- 
ing themselves at the fire, because the air was changing in 
autumn. In our time it coincides ivith the middle of Sunwier ” 

Now if the 15th day of the fourth month of the KhvilrizmiaTi 
year coincided in Alberuni’s time with the middle of summer, 
which day must be taken to bo the last day of July or the first day 
of August, according to Alberuni’s description of the Greek calen- 
dar given in his above work, wherein he has stated that the Sum- 
mer Solstice day used to be 16th June (0. S.) in a leap year and 
17th in a common year, then the first day of the first month of 
the Khv&rizmian year must have been 105 days prior to 31st July 
or 1st August. Thus counting backwards we find that the day 
Hormazd of the month Nausarji (Farvardin) of the Khvdrizmians 
must have coincided with the 18th or 19th April (O.S.) at that 
time. 

» 13io Italics are mine. See Alberuni p. 224. 
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Also Alberuni’s reference to the eleventh day of the tenth month 
of the Khvarizmians leads us to the same conclusion. Speaking 
about this day he says : “ This day has been advancing beyond its 
proper time to such a degree, that nowadays people consider it as 
the middle of winter.” ‘ 

As we have observed above, when the fifteenth day of the fourth 
month coincided with the middle of summer, that is 31st July or 
1st August, the eleventh day of the tenth month should have fallen on 
24th or 25th January which is nearly the middle of winter, although 
the actual middle day of winter would be 31st January,* and, there- 
fore, Alberuni does not say that it coincided with the middle of 
winter as in the ease of the fifteenth day of thefourth monthwhich, 
he says, coincided with the middle of Summer. This definite phra- 
seology of the author greatly helps us in fixing the Zoroastrian 
Jioj Mdh with the Christian dates. 

Takiit^ these two days as our starting point, if we count 
backwards, as shown above, we have to fix the beginning of the 
Khvdrizmian year in Alberuni’s time on the 18th or 19th of April 
(O.S.), i, e., a month later than the Vernal Equinox. 

But when we remember that the first'day Hormazd of the first 
month Farvardin of the Persians coincided with the Vernal Equi- 
nox in Alberuni’s time, as stated by him,* the inevitable conclu- 
sion is that there was a difference of exactly one month between 
the Zoroastrians living in Persia proper and those residing in 
Khv^rizmia. 

Again, Alberuni, referring to the first day of the sixth month 
Shahrivar of the Persians, says:— /n our time the people of Khurasan 
have made it the beginning of autumn." * If the first day of the 6th 
month were to commence with the autumn i.e.^ the 16th or 17th of 
September (O.S.), according to Alberuni,* the begining of the year 
would fall on the 1 9th or 20th of April. Thus we find that 
the Zoroastrians of Khur&sdn as well as of Khv&rizem, provinces 
both situated to the North and South of each other, commenced 
their year a month later than their co-religionists of Persia proper 
in Alberuni’s time. 


* Alberuni, p. 224. • The winter solstice day being then on the 

17th December (0. S.) : See Alberuni p. 238. * Vide Ch. IX., p. 207. 

* See Alberuni, p. 207. — The Italics are mine. * Alberuni, p. 266. 
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The following table will clearly show how the Persian, 
Khvilrizmian and Khunlsilnian months stood in the days of 
Alberuni in the year 1000-1001 A. D. : — 




First day of 


Christian 

First day of 

the Khvariz- 

Christian 

dates old 

the Persian 

mian and the 

dates 

style. 

months. 

Khur5,sslnian 

months. 

Old Style. 

1000 A. D. 



1000 A. D. 

16th March. 

Farvardin. 



15th April. 

Ardibehsht 

Farvardin 

20th April 

15th May. 

Khurd^d 

Ardibehsht 

20th May 

14th Juno. 

Tir 

Khurdad 

lOtli June 

14th July. 

Amerditd 

Tir 

19th July 

13th August. 

Shahrivar 

Amerdiid 

18th August 

12th September. 

Mihir ' 

Sharivar 

17 th September 



Autumn) 

12th October. 

Abfin 

Mihir 

17 th October 

11th to 15th. 

5 Gatha 



November. 

days 



16th November. 

Adar 

AbAn 

16 th November 

iGth December. 

Dae 

Adar 

16th December 

1001 A. D. 



1001 A. D. 

15th January. 

Behman 

Dae 

I5th January 

14th February. 

Aspandiir 

Behman 

14th February 


mad 

AspandArmad 

16th March 



5 Gatha days 

15th to 19th 

April 

From this 

list it is evident that the 

Khuriisdnian and 


Persian months began on different dates of the Christian calendar, 
maintaining a distance of 35 days, — not five days only as recorded by 
Alberuni, — up to the end of the Abdn Mfi,h, and thereafter ran 

* “ Pn the Hormazd Roj of this Mihir Mah falls the second autumn, a feast 

for the common people.” Vide Alberuni, p. 207. 
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concurrently on the identical Christian dates with a month’s 
dilFerefjce, till, again, the addition of the five GfithA days at 
the end of the Aspand^rmad M5,h by the KhvUrizmian and 
and the Khur5.s5.nians increased the difference from 30 to 35 days. 
Alberuni’s information about this difference of five days between 
the Persians and the Khvjlrizmians and Khurdsitnians being due to 
the system of the former adding the five G^tha days at the end of 
the Abjln Mah since the time of the ^last intercalation, is borne out 
by other independent testimony of various dates from 505 A. D. to 
977 A. D. discussed and calculated by Dr. M. B. Davar M. A., 
Pii. D. , in his Gujerati monograph, “ Which is the first month 
of the Zoroastrian calendar?” Beginning with the earliest date in 
505 A. D. supplied by Mr. M. P. Kharegat on the authority 
of the Indian Astronomer and Astrologer Vahr&mihr*, and ending 
with the date in 977 A. D. obtained from the German works of 
Ideler, Dr. Davar has confirmed not only our author’s statement 
regarding the position of the five GsithS. days at the end of the 
Ab5,n M&h but also similar statements of the Mahomedan his- 
torians like Ma 90 udi and others who have mentioned this Persian 
practice of putting the five Gathil days at the end of the eighth 
month Aban. 

The apparent reason for doubting the statements of the Maho- 
medan writers was that the practice in vogue, amongst the 
Indian ^Zoroastrians, has been found to be consistently that of 
placing the five Gath& days at the end of the twelfth month 
Aspandslrmad. Thus the statements of the historians came 
into direct conflict with the actual practice of the Indian 
Zoroastrians, and in the absence of authenticated information in the 
shape of dates, previous to or after the reign of their last king 
Yezdezard bin Shahridr, the matter was left in uncertainty. But 
now that the doubtful point»has been solved by the light of these 
dates which have become available to us, both from the writings 
of Alberuni, and through the efforts of Dr. Davar, the question 
now remains as to how and when the Zoroastrians of India adopt- 
ed the practice of putting the G5,th5, days after the twelfth 
month AspandSirmad, when the Iranians are found to put them 
after the Aba,n Mdh'from, at least, a century before the fall of 


* Vide his paper in the Journal of the B. B. E. A. S., Vol. XIX. 
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their Empire. ‘ 

As Alberuni ’ tells us, in his time there were two groups of 
Zoroastrians living in Sogdiana and Khvarizem and Khurasftn, 
who adhered to their original practice of putting the five G&thS, 
days at the end of their last month Aspandilrmad, even after 
the time when the Persians adopted the system of putting them 
at the end of the month which they had last intercalated.* Hence 
it may safely be concluded that the pious Zoroastrians that came 
to India must have formed a part of the Khvtlrizmian and KhurA,- 
sAnian group, observing the exact calendar they were following in 
their motherland where the GathA days were added after the last 
month AspandArmad. This view has also the direct support 
of the tradition recorded in the earliest account of this band of 
refugees to India preserved in the “ Kisseh-i-Sanjan ”, wherein it 
is distinctly stated that these Indian immigrants were a portion of 
the pious people * who had taken shelter in the mountains of 
KhurAsAn, just before or soon after the Mahomedan conquest of 
Persia, simply for the preservation of their religion and that, when 
these Zoroastrians built their first Fire-temple on tlie Indian soil 
they had sent for, from KhurAsAn, the dlat religious requisites 
such as the varesa, bar sain etc.), and that with these materials 
there came to India a further batch of pious Zoroastrians from the 
same place to help their co-religionists in the work.* 

Two of the old Persian dates quoted by Mr. Cama in his 
“ Yezdezardi Tdrikh” also confirm Alberuni’s account of this 
ancient Persian system of placing the five GAthA days after the 

‘ Alberuni, p. 221. 

• Alberuni, p. 56 and 221. Referring to these groups Alberuni says, “ Now I 
shall mention the months of the Magians of Transoxiana, the people of Khvirizm 
and of Sughd. Their months have the same number as the Persians. Only 
between the beginning of the Persian and the Transoxianian months there is a 
difference because the Transoxianians append the five Epagomense to the end of 
their year and commence the year with the 6th day of the Persian month Farvar- 
din, Khurdad r6z. So the beginning of the month is different until Adhflr Mflh ; 
afterwards they have the same beginning. 

The Khvarizmiana, although a branch of the great tree of the Peaian nation, 
imitated the Sugdians as to the beginning of the year and the place where they add 
the Epagomenffi.” P. 57. 

• Alberuni terms them “.Magians". See p. 56. 

*• Vide Kisseh-i-Sanjan passages, referred to in Shamsh-ul-Olma Ervad 
Modi’s articles in the Zartosthi Vol. I. pp. 247, et aeq. 

2P 
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last month Aspandirmad having been adhered to. These dates 
denote that in the 24th and the 1 77th year of the Yezdezardi era, 
there was a large number of Zoroastrians living in Persia, who 
added the five Gdth& days at the end of the twelfth month Aspan- 
ddrmad although, as we have noted above, from Dr. Davar’s 
dates, the bulk of the Persian nation used to place them at the end 
of the Abfin M&h from 505 A. D. to 1000 A. D. 

Mr. Gama’s first quotation is,* cU* < Ml H'ClHldl 
HR ClM ftrli.” * Now Mr. Gama has shown 

from calculation that the eighth day of the Mahomedan month 
Zil-hijja of the 35th year Hijri fell on 1 Ith June (N. S.) and 8th 
June (O.S.) 656 A. D., the day of the week being Wednesday, and 
the Naoroz or the first day of the Farvardin M&h of the Persians of 
their 25th year of the Yezdezardi era fell on 13th June (N. S.) and 
10th June (O.S.) 656 A. D., from which Mr. Gamaconcludes that 
“the fourth Gahmbfir of the persians has been referred to in that 
date by the Mahomedan writer as Naoroz, because the days preced- 
ing and following the Naoroz are considered as auspicious as the 
Naoroz day”. Hwe it may be remarked that this was the fifth 
Gahmbfir which fell on the Mahomedan date cited by Mr. Gama. 
The Mahomedans count their days from sunset to sunset and the 
Persians from sunrise to sunrise. Hence the sunset of 11th June 
(N. S.) and 8th June (O. S.) 656 commenced on the 8th day of 
the Mahomedan twelfth month Zil-hijja, and lasted upto the sunset 
of 12th June (N. S.) and 9th June (0. S.), the sunrise of which be- 
gan on the 5th Gahmbar of the Persians and termed “ Naoroz ” as 
is also commonly done by us in India on account of this confusion. 
Thus in the 24th year of Yezdezard the five Gdtha days were added 
after the Aspand^rmad Mdh and before the Farvardin month. 

The second date quoted by Mr. Gama from the Kadmi 
“ Resale Iste shdhdat ” is 26th Jamad’l awwal 193 Hijri, corres- 
ponding to 17th Azar 1120 of the Seleucidan era and the 19th 
of the Behman Mah of the 177th year of Yezdezard. Accord- 
ing to his calculation, on the above Mahomedan and Roman dates, 
the Persian l9th day of Behman Mah of the 177th year of 
Yezdezard fell on 21st March (N. S.) and 17th March (0. S.) 

‘ “Yezdezardi Tarikh” p. 32, quoted from Dastur Mullen Feroz’a 
“Adalefee". 
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809 A. D., and the first day of the Farvardin month of the 178th 
Yezdezardi year fell on 7th May (N. S.) or 3rd May (O. S.) 809 
A. D. Now it will be seen that the interval between 21st March 
and 7th May is 47 days and that between the 19th day of Behman 
M&h and the first day of Farvardin Mah is also 47 days, counting the 
five GfithA days after the Aspanddrmad Mah, 12 days of Behman 
■t 30 days of AspandArmad, and the 5 G&th& days. We thus find that 
long before Alberuni’s time, i.e., 1000 A. D., there were Zoroastrian 
communities in Persia who placed the five Gfithd days at the end of 
the twelfth month and their descendants were sufficiently numerous 
in Alberuni’s time to give him an opportunity of describing their 
calendar in his work. This, then, must clear the doubt of those who 
believe that the Indian Zoroastrian system of putting these days 
after Aspandarmad M^h orginated after the 10th century when 
the Farvardin Milh coincided with the Vernal Equinox. In the 
absence of any definite information, and observing that the Persian 
nation used to place the Gath& days at the end of the Ab&n Mdh 
they conjectured that the ancestors of the Indian Zoroastrians 
must have adopted this system after the Persians must have 
accepted the system of putting these Gathd days at the end of 
the twelfth month when the month Farvardin came to coincide 
with the Vernal Equinox in 1000 A.D. In attempting to sub- 
stantiate this theory, they had not only to stultify the Shahanshai 
tradition which claimed to have brought the old calendar with them 
into India in the seventh century of the Christian era, but they 
had to take the period of the composition of the Bfindahishn and 
the Dinkard to a time much later than tlie tenth century A.D., 
because the.se books record the ancient practice of the Gatha 
days being added after the Aspandarmad Mah. But thanks are 
due to our Arabian historian, as we now find a confirmation not’only 
of the Shahanshtli tradition but also of the authenticity and early age 
of these two books. No doubt the two above quoted dates do not 
take us beyond corroborating Alberuni’s information about the 
Sogdian and Khvarizmian practice relating to the observance of the 
Gflthfi days, and probably they are the dates corresponding to the 
Roj Mdh of those Zoroastrians who must have formed the Sogdian 
group. It is, therefore, natural that the month’s intercalation 
said to have been accomplished in the mountains of Khur&s&n by 
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the ancestors of those who came down to India had not been ob- 
served by the other group, and hence in the account of the festi- 
vals of this Sogdian group given by Alberuni, no reference is found 
to show that their year also commenced a month later than the 
Persian, as in the case of the Zoroastrians of Khvdrizem and Khhr&- 
san. On the contrary, we find that the seventh Sogdian month 
commenced on the sixth day of the Persian month Mihir in 1000 
A,D., as referred to by Alberuni.' 

So far, then, if the Indian Zoroastrians can be taken to have 
originally belonged to the Khvarizraian and the Khur&sflnian group, 
as Alberuni’s information leads us to believe, the alleged date of 
their first landing in Sanjan, above referred to, materially helps us 
not only to substantiate this view, but to prove the correctness of 
the date subject to slight modifications evidently due to bad 
copyists. As noted above, Dastur Aspandiarji has given the date 
as “Saneh 772 Shravan Sud 9 Friday, Roj 2nd, M/lh 4th. 

This date has been examined, as stated before, by Mr. Gama 
in his “ Yezdezardi Tttrikh” and he has shewn that on that Hindu 
tithi the given Pareee Roj MSh cannot fall, and probably, 
therefore, there is some mistake in the date in its present 
form. He, however, suggests that owing to the carelessness of 
later copyists who may have transcribed this date from some older 
manuscripts, the Miih may have been written for the hoj and the 
lioj for the 3Mh. He, therefore, takes the fourth month Tir men- 
tioned in the date as the thirteenth day Tir of the second month and 
by calculation he arrives at the 13th Sud of the (adhik) Shravan of 
the Samvat year 772. But, as this is four days later than the 
ninth day of the Hindu month given side by side, he rejects the 
Avhole date as incorrect. The second alternative reading he takes as 
Samvat year 992, when the given Jloj MAh tally with the given 
Hindoo Tithi and month, in the Yezdezardi year 305. But such a 
result is also arrived at by Dr. Davar in the Yezdezardi year 219, 
by taking the Saneh 772 as Shlike 772.’ No doubt both the above 
alternative readings of the Hindu year given in the date are 
plausible, because they help us to keep intact the Hindu tithi and 


’ Vide English Translation, p. 221. 

» Vide Appendix to his Gujerati monograph, “The first day of the Farsi 
Calendar”. 
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month and the Parsi Roj Mah. ButtheParsi Roj MAh thus arrived 
at turn out to be the Eadmi Roj MAh in the above conjectural 
years, although the date is ostensibly cited to prove the Shahan- 
shfti claim of a month’s Kahiseh. Besides, these years throw back 
the time of the arrival of the Parsis in India two centuries later 
than the Kisseh-i-Sanjan tradition. There is no doubt that 
that date in’ its present form is not correct, but the elements of any 
alternative reading, owing to careless copying only, need not be 
fundamentally destructive to the claim in support of which it is 
tendered. The date must not be supposed to have been manufactured 
or recently inserted in its place by some artful or clever brains to 
support the Shahansh/li claim. In that case it could not have 
disclosed the incorrectness in some parts as it now does. The date 
seems to have been honestly, though rather carelessly, copied from 
some older records, either by Dastur Aspandiarji or some of his 
previous informants. And now when we are in a position to see 
thatthere was adifference of one month between thePersian (Kaclmi) 
and the Khurfisjinian (Shahansh&i) calendar, long before the 369th 
year of the Yezdezardi era, in which year the Zoroastrians of Khvfi.- 
rizmia are described by Alberuni to have been in such a condition 
that they could not have undertaken any religious or social reform, 
in conflict with the major portion of their co-religionists the Per- 
sians, ‘ we are tempted to consider Avhether the above date could 
not be found to be the date of those who separated from the 
Khv&rizmian Zoroastrians and came down to India in tlie early 
days of the fall of the Persian Empire. 

Shravan * Sud 9th of the Hindu Samvat year 772 fell on 2nd 
august 716 A. D. (O. S.) Suhday, and 26th May (O. S.) in 
that year fell on the first day of the Farvardin Mah of tlie Persian 
Zoroastrians {vide Cowasji Patel’s Chronology); while, the Khvariz- 
mians and Khurastlnians must have commenced their year on the 
sixth or Khordlid Roj of that Farvardin month, as stated by Albe- 
runi. So 30th June 716 A. D. (0. S.) must have been the 

» Alberuni pp. 223. “ do not particularly care for their religion, they 

know nothing of it except its outward forms and they do not enquire into its spirit 
or real meaning. In conseqnence they regulate their festivals by their .knowledge 
of their distances from each other.” 

* The Shravan month next to the “ Adhtk Shravan ”, as shown in the fore- 
going pages. 
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date of the beginning of the Khuras§.nian year 85 of the Yezdezardi 
era as they must have intercalated a month before that time, 
when a portion of their group probably left for India. If 30th 
June was the first day of their first month, 30th July would be the 
first day of their second month, and 2nd august 716 A. D. (O. S.) 
would be the fourth day of their second month in the Yezdezardi 
year 85. 

Again, if the Khviirizmian year began on 30th June (0. S.) 
in 716 A. D., it would begin on 31st May (O. S.)in 836 A. D., and 
on the 1st may (0. S.) in 956 A. D., and on the 20th April (0. S.) 
in 1000 A. D., /. after an interval of 120 years, for want of a 
Kabiseh or intercalation. And, as we have seen in the preceding 
pages, this was actually the case. 

Thus we find that the date of the first landing of the Zoroas- 
trians to India, in Sanjan, quoted by Dastur Aspandiarji must be 
Shravun Sud 9th in the Samvat year 772 corresponding to the 
Shahanshai Roj fourth and Mtih 2nd (not Roj 2nd and Mdh 4th as 
wrongly quoted or copied) in the Yezdezardi year 85. This slight 
interchanging of the Roj Mllh, which is very common in the trans- 
cription of old manuscripts, as Mr. Gama himself admits, proves 
the correctness of the Shahanshai date, as it tallies in all details, 
except the day of the week which also must have been wrongly copied 
as “Friday” in Dastur Aspandiarji’s quotation. Even as regards 
that, as we are told by the compilers of the Indian calendar, Messrs. 
Robert Sewell and Shankar Balkrishna Dixit, we cannot be sure 
of the accuracy of the day of the week of a Hindoo tithit nnhshatra 
or yoga unless we know the “ sidhdnta ” by which the tithi etc. ‘ 
was calculated. “ A tithi sometimes extends over three natural 
days.” So this discrepancy about the week day can also be explained 
as a mistake in copying, ^ in so far as the years, months and days 
all correspond as quoted in the date. It is thus clear that the Indian 
Zoroastrians were a part and parcel of the group that continued to 
live in Khvarizmia and Khur4s&n in Alberuni’s time, and followed 
exactly the same calendar that their forefathers had determined 
for them before leaving their motherland. These descendants of 


* Vide Indian Calendar, pp. 18-20. 

• In some manuscript the week day of the Sanjan date is given as Wednes- 
day. Vide Mr. Modi's articles above referred to. 
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the first fugitives to India were living in a very deplorable state of 
ignorance about their religion, as observed by Alberuni, but still 
in possession of the calendar their forefathers had left for them 
after the last intercalation. Had it not been for the existence of 
this section of the Zoroastrians,the Shahanshfti tradition of the last 
intarcxlitior cjuld net hive been proved. 

To sum up, we may state that Alberuni’s account of the festive 
calendars of the Zoroastrians in Persia, Sogdia and Khvarizom, 
has helped us to come to the following conclusions : — 

1 . That the Zoroastrians M'ho came down to India after the 
Mahomedan conquest of the Persian Empire were a part and parcel 
of the Khv^rizmian and Khurdsslnian groups referred to by 
Alberuni. 

2. That they must have arrived in India from the mountains 
of KhurasAn as stated in the K/fiseh-!-Siinjan and landed in Sanjan 
on the fourth day of the second month of the Yezdezardi year 85 
corresponding to Shravan Sud 9th of the Samvat year 772 as quo- 
ted by Dastur Aspandiarji, and the 2nd August (O. S.) 71G A. D. 
of the Christian era, corresponding to the above mentioned Yez- 
dezardi year 85. 

3. That these Indian Zoroastrians had accomplished a month’s 
intercalation before leaving their native land in the mountains of 
KhurAsAn, which their other co-religionists had not or could not 
accomplish on account of the disturbed condition of their country. 

4. That these Indian Zoroastrians had brought the calendar 
in which the GAthA days were added after the twelfth month 
AspandArmad, while the bulk of the Persian nation used to put 
them after their eighth month AbAu MAli. 

5. That this revised calendar was brought by them from 
Persia in the seventh century of the Christian era, and tlieir 
descendants scrupulously folloived the calendar in India until Dastur 
JAmAsp and the Behdin Jainshed caused a schism and persuaded 
some of them to follow the Persian calendar that was current in the 
eighteenth century A. D. These two Iranees were either ignorant 
of the existence of the KhvArizmian or KhufAsAnian calendar or 
thought that their Persian calendar, as last arranged in the fifth 
century of the Christian era, in which the GAthA days were fixed 
after th'e AbAn MAh was the correct one, and hence these reformers 
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made the 29th day of the Shahanshfi.i Ab4n MAh the 29th day 
of the Kadmi Adar MAh, because the apparent difference of five 
days between the Persian and the KhurAsAnian calendars, as 
observed by Alberani, would disappear in the beginning of the Adar 
MAh. It was for this reason, perhaps, that the clever reformers 
must have made the change at the time of the Adar MAh and put 
the Kadmis a month in advance of the ShahanshAis and thus 
nullified the month’s Kabiseh accomplished by their ancestors before 
coming down to India. 

5. That the ShahanshAi calendar now in vogue is what was 
brought by their ancestors from Persia in the 7th century A. D., 
and that no change has been made in it, nor does there appear to 
be any weight in the argument that the system of putting the five 
GAthA daj's after the AspandArmad MAh must have originated 
after 1000 A. D., when the month Farvardin came to ooncide with 
the Vernal Equinox. This view had a semblance of truth in it in 
the absence of any dates previous to the above year, so long as the 
Sanjan date was found to be incorrect, but now that that date has 
been shewn to be correct, in the light of Alberuni’s account and 
information, the ShahanshAi tradition and claim to the performance 
of a month’s intercalation by their ancestors in the mountains of 
KhurAsAn Ijpfore leaving Persia must be admitted to be a just one. 

Dhunjeebhoy Naouosji Coorlawalla. 



GAJASTAK ABALISH. 

This is a Pahlavi treatise which gives an 'account of a theo- 
logical controversy carried on between the saintly Adar Farnbag 
Farokhzftd and the heretic AbS.lish who was an apostate from 
Zoroastrianism, the religion of his birth. This religious disputa- 
tion was held in the court of the Abbfi.side Khalif M4moon who 
flourished in the ninth century. Firdousi makes mention of such 
controversies having taken place in Persia when heretics like 
Mani and Mazdak sprang up under the SassAnides, and tried to 
shake the faith of the Persians in Zoroastrianism. We know 
from this treatise that Abolish proposed seven questions and was 
confuted on every point by his distinguished adversary. M&moon 
was greatly pleased with the answers given by Adar Farnbag 
and Ab&lish was driven away. We give below the seven ques- 
tions with their answers. 

1. The accursed Abdlish asked : “0 priest, who has created 
water and fire?” The priest answered ; “ Auharmazd”. Abolish 
said, “ Then why do they both kill and destroy?” The priest 
answered, “ Know that there is nothing whatever created by 
the Lord Hormazd to which the accursed and wicked Ahriman has 
not brought antagonism. (Antagonism has been brought) to the 
water and fire. (There is) humidity in the water and heat in the 
fire. When they come in contact, the demon which is with the 
fire encounters the water. This is like a father and his son who 
have each an enemy whom they have imprisoned. When they 
meet, the enemy who is with the father strikes the son. It cannot 
be said that the father has struck his own son.” (cf. Vend. 
V., §§ 8-9). 

2. The second (question) the accursed Abdlish put thus : 
“ Is it a great sin to strike (e'.e., to 'pollute) the water and the burn- 
ing fire by carrying dead matter to, and putting it on them?” 
The priest replied, ‘ ‘ The water and the fire are like a bull and a 
horse who, if they are conveyed out of their own herds to a flock 
of sheep’, find amongst them grass and fodder and are taken care 

91 
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of ; but when they carry dead matter to water and fire, it is like 
leading them on to a pack of lions and wolves who strike and kill 
and devour them.” 

3. The third (question) he put thus : “Is it Hormazd or 
Ahriman who orders sufferings and punishments for men ? For 
when the kings punish and kill and torture and chastise men for 
their sins and cut their hands and bastinade them, it is the order of 
Ahriman which they execute, but it is said that men are punished 
by Hormazd : how is this to be believed ? Or, if Hormazd pre- 
scribes the penalty, then evil does not proceed from Ahriman.” 
The priest answered, “ This is the law : this is like (the case of) 
a child whose finger is bit by a serpent. The father in order that 
the poison does not go over the whole body and that the child may 
not die, cuts off the finger of the child. The father is not to be 
regarded as ignorant and inimical but as wise and friendly. The 
same is done by the priest, the high priest and the judges. When 
men commit sins, their souls are punished and the way to heaven is 
shut up on this account that their souls may not fall into the hands 
of the demons and fiends. The punishment is inflicted on them in 
this world. They (the priests) are not to be regarded as ignorant 
and inimical but as friendly and inspired with a desire for good.” 

4. The fourth (question) he put thus : “ Which is purer : To 

wash the hands with (bull’s urine) or with water? For if 

gdmSz is purer, it is not proper to wash (the hands) a second time 
with water.” The priest answered, “ Do you yourself cleanse your 
house of rubbish and other stinking and polluted things therein, 
or order your servants to carry them away ?” Abolish, and Mamoon, 
the Commander of the faithful and the Cadi, cried out, “Nothing 
of the kind ; we order our servants to cleanse (the house).” The 
priest said, “ When, during the night, the druj nasrusht (demon 
of decomposition) reaches our bodies, we first drive it away by the 
gdmh or with the juice of plants, not with water, pure and simple, so 
that the nasrusht which is in the body of every person goes out of it. 
All are agreed (as to this point) : Do not the Jews, the Christians 
and the Mahomedans, on getting out of bed in the morning, wash 
their hands and face, and do they not then pray to God and other 
angels ? Is it not the case that they do not lay their hands on any 
food (before washing their hands and face), and if they do, %re they 
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not regarded as sinners and ignorant persons?” 

5. The fifth (question) he put thus : “ (Why should you) pray 
to the fire Behrllm and ask favours of it thus ; ‘ Give me this, 
(your) -friend, 0 son of Hormazd, speedy glory, speedy nourishment, 
speedy livelihood’, since it is evident that fire in itself is so weak, 
powerless and poor that if men do not supply it with food and 
fuel, it will be extinguished ? It is not proper to ask a favour of 
that which in itself is powerless (to bestow it).” The priest replied : 
“ This is the law. This (case) can be compared to a town where are 
to be found (people following) all sorts of professions : blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, carpenters, tailors, &c. The shoemaker says to the 
blacksmith, ‘ Blacksmith, make me a tool so that I may make you 
fine shoes and the shoemaker sews the shoes for the tailor and the 
tailor makes garments for the shoemaker. In the same way, the 
fire, in its bodily form, expects zbhar (holy water), perfume and 
fuel as we expect it (to aid us) in the spiritual action of demolish- 
ing the invisible demons, such as sickness, fever, pestilence and 
wrath. Thus are masters in need of their servants and servants 
in need of their masters.” 

6. The sixth (question) he put thus : “ This is clear and 
evident and every one is unanimous on it that the (dead) bodies of 
the pious, the doers of righteous deeds, are purer than those of 
the wicked, the doers of wicked deeds. You say that the dead 
bodies of the wicked, the non-Iranians and the sinners are purer 
than those of the righteous. This is quite preposterous and 
unreasonable”. The Mobad replied, “ The similitude of this case 
is not such as you think, for, when the wicked die, the dru^ which 
was with them in this life, takes hold of them (their souls) and 
drags them to hell before Ahriman, and the dead bodies, now that 
there is no druj with them, become purer. Again, when the righte- 
ous, the doers of good deeds, die, the Amsh&spands seize their 
souls, welcome them and carry them before the Lord Hormazd, 
and the druj nasrusht (the demon of decomposition) which was 
with their dead bodies resides in this tabernacle (house of the body) 
and makes it impure. The same is done by an enemy when he in- 
vades a town. If the king of that country falls into the hands of 
the enemy, that enemy seizes, binds and drags him to his own 
king ; but when he (the enemy) cannot seize the king of that 
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country, he enters the same country in despair and devastates it”. 

7. The seventh (question) he put thus : “ What is the cause 
of tying on the Kusti (the sacred thread-girdle) ; for, if it is a 
meritorious work to bind the Kusti, then will the asses and camels 
and horses who, day and night, have [cords] tied tight round their 
bellies seven times, go sooner to paradise?” The priest replied, 
“ This is not void of reason. This appears unreasonable to the 
ignorant and the ill-informed, e.e., those who are not educated and 
those who do not (care to) know the reason of it. I will unfold 
what is not quite clear to you. We say this : ‘As we believe in 
duality, (the Kusti) tied on our body explains this duality. Light 
and heaven are from Hormazd. Of the same sort are those things 
which are above the upper half of the body, such as the senses of 
hearing, sight and smell, the seat of wisdom, of the soul, of life, 
thought, intellect, memory, innate wisdom, and wisdom acquired 
by the ear. These are the seats of God and the Amshflspands. 
When men know that this upper half (of the body) belongs to 
heaven (and that the lower half belongs to Ahriman) then the un- 
reasonableness of this principle (of duality is explained away). The 
lower half (of the body) is the seat of stench, pollution, the 
receptacle of urine and putrefaction like the burrows (of demons). 
This is the seat of Ahriman and the demons. If men understand 
this well, then they understand (vakhdilnd) this principle (of 
duality) and know the reason (vahanak) of it. The Kusti is the 
limit (of the division) of the body. It is called Kusti for the 
reason that it divides the body into two parts. Thus, then, when 
you sit in a place and void urine, this (Kusti) in the middle (of the 
body) is a wall of separation (of what is pure from what is impure)’.” 

Minochehr Dastur Jamaspji Jamasp Asa. 



ANCIENT CEREMONIES: ADDITIONS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THEM. 

On a close scrutiny of the implements used by Parsi priests 
in the performance of ceremonies, we find that they are not at all 
very ancient, but that in course of time various changes and varia- 
tions have been made in their use. 

At present we have been taught one use of these imple- 
ments by Oriental and Occidental scholars. But this our know- 
ledge is incomplete, for we find from the internal evidence of 
Avestan writings that these implements were formerly put to a 
twofold use. I have here tried to give the correct translations of 
the texts to show this double use; and in some cases I have tried to 
prove the correctness of my translations by giving illustrations 
from actual ceremonies as they are performed. 

I have also tried to show how the original purity of ancient 
ceremonies has been revived by changes and impovements which had 
to be made on accout of an undesirable mixture which, in course of 
time, was engrafted on innocent ceremonials. This desireable im- 
provement is due principally to the Parsi SS,ssfi.nian rule. The 
learned men of those later days seem to have exercised great discre- 
tion in the changes they introduced, for whilst they have made 
changes in the ceremonial implements and in the ceremonies them- 
selves, they have not trifled with the language. I crave the atten- 
tion of readers to several instances of this fact, which will be found 
interspersed in various parts of this essay. 

What specially attracts our attention here is the striking 
parallel between the religious ceremonies performed by Parsi 
Mobeds and Hindu Brahmins. This proves the early origin of 
these ceremonies. Some ceremonies originated when the Parsis and 
the Hindu Aryans lived as one nation in Central Asia. After- 
wards, although the Aryan races separated, and divided themselves 
into two branches, laV., the Parsis and the Hindus, and were 
known as two different nationalities, yet some ancient ceremonies 
have still been preserved in common by both these races, with 
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slight modifications. For instance, the ceremony of the Haoma or 
Saoma existed amongst the Aryans before the time of Zara- 
thushtra — a fact clearly proved by various references in the Rig- 
V eda and the Avesta. The Haoma plant is as old as the time of 
its discoverer, Haoma Frdshmi, who first utilised it by pounding 
it in a mortar (hdvana) and drinking its juice. Similarly other 
ceremonial implements also appear to be very old. The use of the 
branches of certain trees, and of a mat made out of some kind of 
grass, the stone or iron mortar, the sieve made of the hair of some 
animal, and the like, of which we find mention made in connection 
with ceremonies, impress us with the simplicity of remote genera- 
tions. The implements date as far back as the times when mine- 
rals were not discovered in sufficient quantities. In later genera- 
tions, after the discovery of minerals, an improvement was made 
on the old implements iti this respect that the implements were pre- 
pared out of metal instead of other ruder materials. For the bran- 
ches of trees, we find the barsam made of brass 'or silver ; for the 
mat of grass we find the dldt-gdh or zdt-gdh of stone ; for the stone 
or iron mortar we find the hdvana of copper or some other mixed 
metal ; for the sieve of hair, we find substituted the tashia with 
bores made of some metal ; and various other metal substitutes are 
to be seen in the modern ceremonial implements. Those changes 
will be described in greater detail, later on. 

A list of ceremonial implements is given in various pas- 
sages of the VendidM, the Visperad and the Yasna. Some of these 
have gone out of use, and other new ones have been added to the 
original list. I shall deal here only with those that offer remark- 
able suggestions. Amongst these, the names of the most important 
implements used in extant ceremonies, are the Hqoma-Zdiri, the 
Varesa, the Baresma, the Aividonghan, the Hadhdnaepata, the Damn, 
and the Gaoshudo. The charge made by some people that these are 
all inventions of modern Dasturs and Mobeds is untenable, for 
their use dates from the time of our remote ancestors. It is true 
that they have not been preserved in their original shape ; for they 
have assumed another aspect with the change of time, place and 
circumstances. 

With the march of times, changes are made not only in the 
ceremonial implements, but various modifications and additions 
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in the position and status of the priests also become noticeable. I 
have briefly touched on them here. 

HAOMA-ZAini — THE Gbeen Haoma Plant. 

HaomOrZdiri means the green haoma. It is a plant or shrub. 
Different epithets are applied to it in the Avesta ; Zniri, i. e., 
green ; Zairi-gaona, i. e., of a yellow colour ; Ndmgdsu, 1. e., with 
bending branches ; Iltlhaoidhi, i. e., well-scented ; i. e., juicy. 

From this it follows that the dry Haoma twig which is now in 
vogue, could not have been used originally, but that it is a mere 
imitation. Originally, the green plant was itself used, but as the 
plant does not grow in India, the dry Haoma twig, called lidm-sali, 
is substituted for it. This dry twig does not possess the properties 
of the green plant. The Hdm-sali now used has taken the place of 
the original Ilaoma-Zdiri. 

Another Use op the Haoma : Household Medicine. 

According the Avesta, this plant possesses some effective pro- 
perties. Therefore, it was used also for the purposes of household 
medicine, in addition to its use in ceremonies. We are told of 
Iranian ladies deriving benefits from its u.se, just as the officiating 
priests did.‘ We also find the expression of a wish that the mor- 
tar for pounding the plant may be used widely in houses and 
streets, cities and countries.* From this it appears that the 
haoma plant was used as a medicinal shrub. Dr. Atchison says 
that the people of Afghanistan and Baluchistan even now use a 
shrub which they call Hrim., for medicinal purposes. 

The Haoma shrub grows abundantly on the mountain ranges 
and valleys of the Albfirz. Its noble properties became manifest 
for the first time to Haoma Frdshmi and hence its name, Haoma 
Zdiri^'ixovci its discoverer, Haoma. The first to use it and to pro- 
mulgate its use was this same celebrity.* 

The Avestic Haoma and The Vedio Saoma. 

The parallel between these two was first pointed out by Euro- 
pean scholars. In both religions the name is used in the double 
significance of a material noun and of a Yazad or Devtd presiding 
over the material substance. Just as the health-giving juice of 


1 


Yas^ia 1, 15. 


• Visperad XII, 5. 


• MihirYt., 90. 
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the Haoma was, and is, utilised by Zoroastrian priests as a sacri- 
ficial drink, so was the drint of the Saoma common amongst the 
ancient Brahmins. Modern Brahmins call it Saoma-valli, though 
they do not use it in drink. According to the Hindu Shdsiras, the 
other meanings of Saoma are the Saoma-juice, liquor and the moon. 
Many points of similarity are, as in the present instance, to be seen 
in the ancient ceremonies of the Brahmins and the Mobads. 

Havana : The Moetar foe Pounding the Haoma. 

There were, at first, two kinds of the hdvana which is the 
second ceremonial implement. One was the Asmana-Hdvana, i. e., 
the two stone mortars, and the other the Ayanghahena-hdvana, i. e., 
the two iron mortars. The dual was used to express the mortar 
with its pestle. The mortar described in the Avesta was distinct 
from the hdvana now in use. In the present hdvana^ copper or 
some other mixed metal is used, and that is made specially to give 
out a ringing sound. The modern hdvana is utilised for the 
double purpose of producing a ringing sound and of pounding the 
haoma. Formerly, two hdvanas were used at the same time : that 
of stone for pounding the Haoma and that of iron for producing 
the sound. The modern hdvana of copper, used as it is for both 
these purposes, is thus an improvement on the old stone and iron 
hdvanas. 

Varesa-Haomo-Angharkzana : The Sieve for Straining 
THE Juice of the Haoma. 

A sieve is used in ceremonials for straining the Haoma. It is 
made of a plate of copper, brass, or other metal with nine holes. It 
is, therefore, called the tashta with holes. There is no name 
found in the Scriptures for the nine holes or for any vessel with 
holes. The word for sieve which we find is Foma, * which means 
“hair”. This shows that the sieve was originally made of 
hair. Whose hair was this? Was it the hair of men or of animals - 
Though nothing is stated about this in the Avesta, we find in 
the Pahlavi Nirangistfl,n that the hair was taken from the mane 
of the horse or the tail of the bull. The hair of the one animal 
now utilised in ceremonies is that of a milk-white unemasoulated 
bull. The hair is taken from the bull’s tail for ceremonial purposes 
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in a prescribed manner, and it is tied round a ringlet of metal wire. 
It is then called the ring of the varesa. From the practice of 
using the hair {varesa) of the bull, the consecrated bull for the 
purpose is called the varesyd. It becomes clear from this that 
originally the sieve was woven out of the hair of a bull, and 
that it was used to strain the juice of the Haoma. 

Evidence Affobded by the Existing Ceremonial. 

Another argument in support of the statemout that the sieve 
was made of the hair of the bull is this that the ring of the varesa 
now in use in the Haoma ceremony recalls to us the old usage 
of employing the sieve of the bull’s hair for the same purpose. The 
details of the ceremony are as under : — 

In order to prepare the Haoma juice, three things are neces- 
sary — the pounding, the squeezing and the straining. There are 
three different recitals for those three functions. The formulae 
“ Yathd tu Mazdd at mdi tu” and “Ajryamd iskyo” are recited three 
times whilst pounding the Haoma. Then with the words Haoma 

pairi-hareshyante arshukhdhandmcha vacMm”, the pounded 

Haoma is pressed. After this, once again the Hdm-sali is pounded, 
for, to prevent any portion, however slight, of the Haoma remain- 
ing unpounded, the Haoma is pounded four times during the recital 
of four Ahunavars. Then the process of straining commences, and 
whilst reciting the words “ Ye sevishtd tis mdi ujdreshwd, kumata, 
hukhta, hwarshta'\ the juice is separated from the pounded sub- 
stance.’ In this way, after the Hom-sali is pounded and squeezed, 
and the final ceremony of straining it commences, the ring of the 
varesa is specially placed in the plate with holes. And then the 
liquid obtained on the pounding of the Haoma which is collected in 
two pots, is poured on to the sieve with the ring of the varesa in 
it, and is strained through it. Here ends the ceremony of strain- 
ing the Haoma. The special use of the ring of the varesa in the 
last part of the Haoma ceremony shows that the sieve was origin- 
ally woven out of bull’s hair, and that the Haoma juice was 

* This kind of ceremony is always performed twice. The Juice of the Haoma is 
first prepared with due ceremony before the commencement of the Yajiahna, and 
it is used by the Zaotar as drink. The juice which is prepared during the per 
formance of the Yajiahna ceremony is dedicated in the end as a pious offering to 
water, and this act is styled the getting up of the Zaothra. 

22 
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strained through that inpiplement. As a relic of that time-worn 
practice this ring is now placed in the plate with nine holes. We 
find many instances like this, in which, in spite of changes having 
been made in the essential implements 'used for ceremonial purposes, 
traces of the original implements are still preserved. It appears 
that formerly a ringlet must have been prepared of some substance, 
and that the sieve was prepared by weaving the hair of a white 
bull with such a ringlet. The modern metal plate with holes is 
an improvement on the old uncouth sieve. 

Th* Babsam : The Consecrated Mat, the Dais and the Bdndle. 

The use of the Barsam was originally twofold or threefold. 
Its one use was as an dltit-gdh, i. e., as a mat for placing the cere- 
monial implements; another as a Zdt-gdh, i. e., as the dais for the 
Zaotar^ the officiating priest ; and the third as a bundle held in 
the hand. In modern ceremonies the two first uses of the Barsam 
are absent. There is no trace or relic of the mat or the dais. 
The epithet of fstara is to be found in the Avesta with reference 
to its original usage. The root of this epithet is stere, to spread, 
and the meaning of Bareema frastareta is “the nobly spread 
Barsam” or “the valuable mat of the Barsam”. 

We find an illustration of the double use of this consecrated mat 
in the Visperad, where we have a small list of ceremonial implements, 
and with the words Baresma frastareta we find the name of another 
implement named stereta which is a bed, a seat or a mat. * This 
latter implement is distinct from the former. They are both pointed 
out as ceremonial implements placed before the officiating priest 
with the demonstrative adjective Iw, ?.e., this. Anyhow, both these 
implements were in use in ceremonies as materials for spreading, 
and they were utilised for placing on them in order, the cere- 
monial implements, or as two consecrated mate for the officiating 
priest to sit on.* 

We find two historical instances of the Barsam. Herodotus 

‘ Visperad XI, 1. 

* We find the word stereta used In many places in the Avesta to denote a bed 
and from this word we have the vernacular name aadro to denote the bedding of 
the priest uudergoing the Bareshnum. We get from its Sanskrit equivalent star 
the Oujerati word a mat. From this also it appears that the proper 

meaning of baresma frastareta was the mat of Barsam or the bed of Barsam— 
these two being originally ceremoniid accessories used as the alat-gah and tte zot-gah. 
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says that a certain kind of grass was spread in the ceremony of 
sacrificing animals ; on that grass the flesh of the victim was 
placed, and on it the Magian recited prayers for some time. 
Strabo says that the flesh of the victim was placed on the leaves 
of a certain tree which were spread out in a particular way and 
that the Magians there recited certain prayers, holding the twigs 
of a certain tree in their hand. 

These two instances are evidence of the usage of the Barsam 
described in the A vesta as something — grass or leaves — spread out 
for putting thereon ceremonial implements. Besides, we see here 
the use, at one and the same time, of two things — grass and the 
twig of a tree. This recalls to us the double usage of the Barsam, 
the one of having it spread out, the other of its being held in the 
hand. 

We find the words “ Urvard baresmanaya ” to denote the 
Barsam-dais, and this shows that it was prepared out of some tree. 
That material is none else than the leaf of the date tree which is 
now wound round the Barsam. The reasons of this are remark- 
able. The leaf of the date tree is interwoven in a particular 
manner, and then wound round the Barsam. And, as a relic of the 
old usage of preparing a mat woven out of the same fabric, we have 
now the practice of winding it round the Barsam. The so-called 
“ Aividonyhan" which is wound round the Barsam reminds us of 
the Barsam-dais which was a fabric woven out of the same or a 
similar substance — the leaf of the date tree — which now forms the 
“ Aividonghan" . This leads us to the inference that the stone bench 
called the dldt-gdk on which the ceremonial implements are placed, 
and the stone dais which is the seat of the officiating priest, are the 
modern substitutes for what were formerly the mat woven out of 
the fibres of the date leaf. 

The Dais of the Mobad and of the Brahmin. 

Just as we find a special seat at ceremonial functions reserved 
for the Mobad, so is there a consecrated dais mentioned of the 
Brahmins. This dais was specially reserved originally for the 
Sandhyd, karma” and the ^^Yagna” ceremonies. The material 
from which this was made was called ^^Darhhd”, This is the name 
of a species of grass. The Brahmins of to-day prepare a mat of 
deer-skiil or of wool, or of a grass called ddhhdd,. This is called 
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the darbhdsan 6 t the dais of the darbhd in imitation of the original 
darbhdsan. There are some Brahmins who say that the ddbhdd 
out of which the mat is prepared was originally called the darbh. 

Bundlk. 

Just as we have the words baresma frastareta for the Barsam 
which is spread out, we have the words Baresmd-zasta for the 
Barsam held in the hand, although, to be sure, the former 
phrase is found much oftener than the latter. Indeed, after the 
practice of spreading out a Barsam had ceased, the words Baresma 
frastareta were used likewise to denote the Barsam held in the 
hand. Thus the third signification of the Barsam is that of a 
bundle which the Mobads hold up in their hands during the recital 
of their prayers. There is a difference in the materials used now 
and formerly for the bundle. At present the Barsam is made of 
pieces of metal wire called tde, but, originally, it consisted of the 
twigs of some tree. Although the name of no particular tree is 
found in the Avesta, the words urvard baresmanaya show that, 
like the Barsam-dais, the bundle of the Barsam must have been 
formed out of some tree, and, according to later books, it consisted 
of the twigs of the pomegranate tree. The number of these twigs 
is 3, 5, 7 and 9, and the measure of their length is given as “ reach- 
ing up to the knee and the middle of the leg.” ‘ The number and 
the measure mentioned in the Avesta do not agree with what we 
find in modern practice, with the exception of the numbers 5 and 7. 
At present the bundle is made of 35, 23, 15, 7 and 5, and its length 
is never greater than a span. 

That the Barsam was obtained from a particular tree is directly 
proved from a passage in the Vendid/id. In anwer to a question of 
21arathushtra addressed to Ahura Mazda as to how the good 
creation should be praised, he is advised to cut off the Barsam 
from a “beautiful, living and strong tree” in the act of reciting 
certain prayers.* Although, at present, the use of the Barsam got 
out of the twigs of a tree has ceased, yet we find even in compara- 
tively recent works a description of the ceremony, in which the 
Barsam is to be cut from the tree. It is stated in those books 
that the leaves and knots of as many slender twigs as are required 


' Ya8naLVII,6. 


• Fargard XIX, 18. 
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for the Barsam should be cleared off from the pomegranate tree, 
and thereafter, the twigs should be cut off with proper ceremony. 
The texts which are enjoined to be recited as part of the cere- 
mony in those books are the same as the recitals enjoined 
in the Vendidfid. 

The verb used with the term haresmv-zasta, i. e., the Barsam 
held in the hand, is hishta, to stand. This shows that the bundle 
of the Barsam was held up erect in the hand. 

Evidence Aefokded by Extant Ceremonies. 

The words baresmv-zasta are found also in Yasna LXII, which 
deals with the praise of the fire. This shows that prayers were 
formerly addressed to fire and other natural objects with the 
Barsam in hand. The practice of consecrating some one or other 
natural object as a holy emblem has been preserved unchanged to 
this day. Although in the great Yajishna and other piiv-mehel 
ceremonies, the Barsam is usually kept on its seat called the MaMrue, 
yet immediately before the recitals of those texts which deal with 
the praise of the fire, the sun and the waters, the priest takes the 
Barsam in his hand, stands up from ih^Zot-gah, and, in a standing 
posture, turning towards that particular natural object whose 
praise he recounts, he celebrates its praise. This celebration over, 
he replaces the Barsam in its place and resumes his seat. Just as 
we have the words baresmo-zasta to indicate this act of holding the 
Barsam in hand, so we have the words aesm/i-zasta, gao-zasto, 
gaomata-zasta-vastravata, and havanv-zastd to indicate that fuel, 
milk, cloth, and the mortar are to be held up in the hand at 
particular times in the course of the performance of the ceremony. 

The practice of making up the Barsam from the twigs of a tree 
is very old. Strabo says that the Magians held a bunch of twigs 
in their hands whilst reciting their holy prayers. 

Twias Used in Ceremonies by Mobads and by Brahmins. 

The twigs of trees which the Brahmins use in the yagna 
ceremony are called samidha, a word which corresponds with the 
Avestic harnidha. In the Farvardin Yasht, the Mdnthra-vdka 
i. e., the reciter of the Mfinthras, is called an aethra-paiti, and a 
hamidha-paiti, ' *. e., an Ervad and “Lord of the Barsam”. In the 
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Avesta we finti the word yakhshti ’ for twig, which corresponds 
with the Sanskrit ishika. The number of twigs mentioned in Brah- 
min Scriptures is 8, 28, and 108, and the measure of length is said to 
be twelve fingers’ breadth which is about the size of a span. There 
is a wide difference in the use made of these twigs by Mobads and 
by Brahmins. Whereas the latter throw the branches into the 
fire, the Mobads hold them up in their hand without destroy- 
ing them. Again, the Brahmins throw into the fire, in addition 
to the scmidha, ghee, barley and other substances which they call 
dJiuti^ a word which corresponds with the Avestic Azuiti. We see 
from all this that the Barsam of metal wire now in use is an im- 
provement on the original Barsam of twigs. 

Aiviaonghan : The Dais and the Tying Material. 

This implement had originally a twofold use. It was used 
firstly, as the Barsam-dais, and secondly, as the means of tying up 
the Barsam bundle. From the etymology of the word we find that 
one of its meanings is a seat from the root aongh^ equivalent to the 
Sanskrit ds, to sit. The suffix ana being added to the root in both 
the languages, we get in the Avesta the word Aonghana and in 
Sankrit Asana, a seat. The prefix ahn being superadded to the 
Avesta word, an idea of dignity or exaltation is attached to the 
aiviAonghan. The winding of the fibres of the date leaf round the 
Barsam in a peculiar manner, is called aivlAonghan. It appears 
that originally the Barsam-dais was made by interweaving the 
fibres of the date leaf, and, in order to preserve a reminiscence of 
that usage, it is now wound round the Barsam. 

The Tying Material. 

In extant ceremonials, another use of the aiviAonghan is as a 
tying material. The substance from which it is obtained is the 
date leaf which is first divided into six fibres. These fibres are 
formed into two parts, and their ends being twisted into each other 
by turns, a knot is added at both ends. This method of weaving 
the fibres around the Barsam bundle is called the atvidonghan. 
An explanation of this use of the word can be obtained from its root 
Aongh which has also the signification of tying. We have in the 
Avesta its opposite, the word btlj^ Sanskrit bhAj, which means to 
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uuite. In the Hormazd Yasht we find “ ah'idonfjhnn>em vd aividon- 
ghayamno awidonghanem vd bujayarnnd, i. e.,” tying the aividonghan 
and untying the aividonghan. ” We thus see that this word is a 
homonym having the double meaning of a “ dais ’’and a “ tying 
material” . Its use as a dais has now ceased, but its use as a tying 
material is still in vogue. 

Aiviaonohan and the Waist-Girdle called the Kushti ; 

A Comparison. 

aividonghan is also interpreted to denote the Kushti by 
our Dasturs. The suggestion is very plausible. The connection 
of those two materials is remarkable. Wo notice a good deal of 
correspondence in the prayers and the ceremonies relating to the 
aividonghan of the Barsam and the Kushti : — 

(a) Just as the ceremony of tying or winding the aividonghan 
is performed round the Barsam, so is tlie ceremony of tying the 
Kushti performed round the waist. 

(b) Just as three knots of the aividonghan are tied round the 
Barsam, so are three knots of the Kushti tied round the waist. 

(c) Just as the front knots of the aividonghan are tied Avhilst 
reciting the word shyothnandin in the two ahunavars that are 
recited, so are the front knots of Ihe Kushti tied with the recital of 
the same word. 

(d) There is a difference in the recital of the texts repeated 
whilst tying the hind knots of the Kushti and of the aividonghan, 
and there are reasons for tlie same. The hind knot of the aividonghan 
is tied with the recital of the word shyothnandin of the two ahuna- 
vars of Yasna XIII, and the hind knot of tho Kushti is tied during 
the recital of the Ashein Vohu. Tlie two chapters of Yasna 
XEI and XIII are Fraoreti Ifliti, i. e., chapters relating to tho 
confession of faith. Tliat is wliy after tying the last knot of the 
Kushti with tho Aihem Vohd, a portion of that chapter relatifig to 
the confession of faith, and boginning with tho words jasa me 
avanghe Mazda is recited at the end. 

(e) Just as the ends of the aividonghan are twisted round one 
another, so are the ends of the Kushti twisted into each other. 

(f) Just as after the hind knot of the aividonghan is tied, two 
ends are left visible, so the two ends of the Kushti are also left 
visible. • 
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(g) Just -as the leaf of the date tree is torn into six fibres in 
order to interweave them for the purposes of the aividonghan, so the 
72 threads of the woolen Kushti are first divided into six parts of 
12 each, before the two ends are woven up. 

Many other points of similarity, though rather remote, are to 
be seen in the ritual pertaining to these two. The agreement of 
the aividonghan with the Kushti affords an indirect support to the 
meaning of the word as a “ tying material”. 

Hadhanakpata: The Root op the Pomeobanate tbee and Fuel. 

This substance also had originally a twofold use — one as the 
root of the pomegranate tree which was dedicated as an offering to 
water, and the other as a sweet-scented fuel to be offered to the fire. 
The word haddnaepata is, like the names of many other imple- 
ments a bone of controversy amongst Avestan scholars. The late 
Ervad Kanga and other scholars do not assign it any meaning, 
only transcribing it as a proper noun. The late Prof. C. D. 
Harlez translated it as “ the twigs of the ;Hadhdnaepata. ” 

This substance is the name of an implement of two ceremo- 
nies having different aims. The word urvard is found with it, and 
from this we can say without doubt that it belongs to the jclass of 
trees. It is, in fact, the name of the famous pomegranate tree. 
For in the Avesta the name is often used especially in connection 
with the Haoma plant and Jivdm, i. e., milk. As a common 
epithet applied to the three, we have the word uzddta which 
signifies a rising or a raising up. Just as in the Avesta we find the 
names of these three substances used in juxtaposition, so we notice 
in the extant ceremonials that the object used with the Haoma 
plant and milk to give force to the beverage after the Haoma is 
pounded and squeezed, is the root of the pomegranate tree. The 
Mobads call it urvardm. The word is used only once as a proper 
noun in the Vendidftd. ‘ 

Evidence afforded by the extant ceremonial. 

That the root of the pomegranate tree is the urvard of 
hadhdnaepata is seen from the extant ritual of the Haoma and 
Yasna ceremonies. In both these ceremonies, at the time of 
reciting certain words from Yas. XXIV, the Zaotar has to keep 
his eyes fixed on certain implements placed before him. In reciting 
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the words imdmchd urvardm hadhdnaepatdm ashaya uzddtdm the eye 
is fixed OQ the root of the pomegranate tree which is present there. 
Again, whilst reciting certain words from Yasna XXV, certain im- 
plements are lifted up from their place, and the ceremony of placing 
them in the mortar for the purpose of pounding, squeezing, and 
straining them is gone through. Reciting the identical sentence 
just quoted, the priest lifts the root of the pomegranate known as 
urvardm and places it in the mortar. These two examples from 
extant ceremonies show that the hadhdnaepata is the root of the 
pomegranate tree, which was, and is, used in ceremonials. 

The Sweet-Scented Fuel. * 

The second use of the hadhdnaepata was as a sweet-scented fuel. 
In the Vendidfid it is recomended that as a penance for certain 
offences, sweet-scented fuel should be presented as an offering to the 
fire, and we find the names particularly of the trees Urvdsna, 
VoMyaona, Vohdkereti, and Hadhdnaepata.' According to the 
explanation we have given above, the last is the pomegranate tree. 
From the VendidS,d its twofold use becomes clear. Two different 
reasons for the two uses are also given. It is a substance to be 
presented as an offering to objects in nature, and it is used as an 
object of offering to the fire and the waters. When the name is used 
in connection with the words haoma, gaoma in the sense of the root 
of the tree, it is in reference to the offering to the waters, and 
when used with urvdsna etc., it has reference to the fire offering.* 
Therefore, according to this explanation, when tho term hadhdnae- 
pata occurs in connection with the haoma and gaoma , it must be 
translated as the root of the pomegranate tree ; and when it occurs 
with urvdsna etc., it must be translated as sweet-scented fuel. 

Like the date tree the pomegranate tree is held important in 
the religious books. When yet green, the juice of its root serves 
the purpose of a drink for the Zaotar, and is also used as an offer- 
ing to the waters in the Yasna and other important ceremonials. 
Besides, in the Bareshnfim, the Navzot, and other ablution ceremo- 
nies, the juice of its leaves is given for drink. When the tree 
withers away, its dry wood was used as a sweet-scented fuel. 
Thus in ancient times the hadhdnaepata received a twofold and 
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even a threefold use. At present, the root of this famous tree and 
its foliage is made use of for ceremonial purposes in Persia. But 
the use of the dry wood of the tree as a sweet-scented fuel is 
entirely forgotten. 

Haurvata-Amerktata, Gaush-Hudhao, Darun, and Goshcdo. 

In the Avesta we find the two words draona and draonangha 
for darun. The corrupted form of the Avesta is the Pahlavi 
and modern Persian darun ^ and although it is now used as 
an important element in ceremonials, yet this word is not to 
be found in all the places in the Avesta where the names 
of ceremonial implements are given. We find the names of 
the principal ceremonial implements in Chapters 3, 4, 6, 7, 
and 8 of the Yaena, but we do not find any such name as 
darun. I believe that the words Haurvata-Ameretdta are used for 
the darun. These names are GS.thic concepts, which, later on, 
have been taken as Amshfispends presiding over the waters and 
vegetation. According to the Patet PashimSni, the latter name is 
^^Amerddd urvar mvar sardegdn”, i. e., the Amshfispend AmerdM 
presides over all kinds of trees. According to this idea, the two 
words are used for the darun made out of corn and water. Here 
and elsewhere in the Avesta we often find these abstract words used 
for concrete materials. The words which precede and follow these 
names in Yas. Ill, VII, and VIII, are respectively ‘‘^Kharethem 
myazdem ” and ‘‘^Gdush-hudhdo”. These are names of eatables. 
The abstract terms used between them may, therefore, without 
fear of mistake, be taken to represent the darun. 

Evidence Afforded by the Extant Ceremonial. 

In support of this explanation, we have an important example 
in an extant ceremony performed by the Mobads. Before the com- 
mencement of the Yajashne and other ceremonies, the com- 

plete accessories of the ceremonies are kept in preparation. If the 
darun and the goshudo are not kept ready on the dldt-gdh with the 
other accessories, from the very beginning, these must be neces- 
sarily kept ready after the completion of the recital of the first two 
Hds of the Yasna. There are four principal reasons for this. 
Firstly, in these two Eds the names darun and goshudo do not occur, 
SO that nothing improper happens if they are absent. Secondly 
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in the third HA the words Haurvata, Ameretata and GAush-hudhdo 
are recited with the names of other ceremonial implements. 
Hence the damn and goshudo are kept in readiness before the 
commencement of the third HA because the names have to be re- 
cited in the presence of the objects. The Zaotar sits quiet if neces- 
sary, until these things are produced on the Alat-gAh. Thirdly, so 
long as these things are kept in front, the words Haurvata amere- 
tAta gAush-hudhAo continue to be recited inYasna 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8 ; 
but at the end of the eighth chapter when they are removed from 
the AlAt-gAh after the Zaotar has tasted of them, these words 
are no longer recited. Lastly, during the recital of Yasna 22, 24, 
and 25, these conjoint words are not recited with the names of other 
ceremonial implements, because the implements to which they refer 
are absent. These weighty reasons from the extant ritual show 
clearly that the expressions Haurvata ameretAta Gaush-hudhAo are 
used for damn and goshudo. Those abstract words are found also 
in the G&th&s to denote food, as angels presiding over eatables : 

At toi uhe haurvAoschA KharethAi A AmeretatAoschA, “Real- 
ly, thine two, Khord^d (water) and AmerdM (vegetation) are for 
eating.”* Again, in another passage in the Gdth&s, these abstract 
words are found used with the very word draono, i. c., damn : 
“ DAt ve AmeretatAoscha utauiti haurvatAs draono," i, c., “Give ye 
the strong damn of KhordS.d (entirety) and Amerd^d (immorta- 
lity)”.* 

Although the direct meaning of this sentence may not be the 
damn of Khorddd and AmerdM, and although, to be sure, there 
may be underlying in it some deeper and higher idea, yet its ordi- 
nary meaning is not widely different from the expression I have 
given. From the two Gathic sentences we can see, at least, this 
that there is authority for the use of the words Haurvata Ameretata 
for damn in the Avesta. 

In the HAdolcht Nash the recital of one Ashem Vohu in season 
is considered equal to the recital of the same formula numerous 
times on other occasions. There, the above abstract words are used 
with reference to eatables to denote the principal object of food, and 
the angel presiding thereon. Although the idea sought to be ex- 
pressed is that of ordinary food, still these words are used to ex- 


» Yas. XXXIV, 11. 


» Yas. XXXIII, 8. 
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press pure and excellent ideal food : “ Y6 nd franghuharena 
Haurvatbya Ashem staoiti ”, i.e., “Whoso praises Ashem whilst taking 
food and drink.”* Just as here these words are used to represent 
the best food, so in this "same Nask pounded haoma is given an im- 
portance as the type of another kind of holy food. There an Ashem 
recited after partaking of the haoma food is held of great value. * 

These two examples lend great support to the Zoroastrian 
practice of saying grace before and after meals in thanksgiving to 
Ahura Mazda. Besides, we find in the Zamydd Yasht that as the 
angels contending against hunger and thirst, and the Daevas pre- 
siding over the distresses consequent thereon, the names of Khord&d 
and AmerdM are given.* 

The learned scholar Ervad Sheriarji Bharncha has given a 
weighty explanation regarding the damn. According to him, it 

was, at first, a holy liquid like the juice of the haoma. For we 

find in the VendalM “ Haomahe, hutahe, dadhdite usefritindm 
vd myazdandm, i.e.^ “ The pounded haoma or aostofartd 
gives the Myazda."* The literal translation of this is 
found in the Patet Pashim^ni thus : “ Jtldm^ darun^ Aostofar'id, 
myazddn^ nehddeK'.* The Avestan words haoma huta have 
been translated as hdm damn in the Pazend sentence. In the 

» Sec. 6. * Sec. 9. * Sec. 96. « Farg. XVIII, 12. 

• I think it neceftsary to comment here on this sentence occurring in the 
Vendidad and the Patet Pashimtoi. In all the books of the Khordeh A vesta this 
Pazend sentence is wrongly printed as '^H6m damn hoah /arid yazdan nehad, i. e„ 
"the damn of the haoma and the things prescribed for the adoration of the Yazads". 
As the sentence is incorrect, its original meaning is changed. The mistake is owing 
to the difficulty of deciphering and reading the Pahlavi characters which admit of 
several readings at one and the same time. The word Yazdan stands for the word 
Myazdan as we see from the corresponding sentence in the Vendidad. The Pahlavi 
word Myazda is written in two ways thus : and When the m of the 

word is removed the word exactly agrees with Yazdan. The Avesta haoma huta 
becomes damn in the Pazend, dadhaiti becomes nehady uaefriti becomes aostofartd 
and Myazdanam becomes not Yazdan but myazdan. So that the correct version in 
the Pazend of this sentence should be, “ horn damn aoatofarid myazdan nehadeh'\ 
i*e.y “the damnoi the haoma, and the appointed aoatofarid and myazda.^' In the 
passage in the Patet Pashimani where this sentence occurs, six duties are enjoined, 
and one of them is regarding the myazda. Similarly in the corresponding passage 
in the Patet Irani we find the duty relating to the myazda coupled with that 
regarding the aoatofarid and the damn. From this it appears that what was 
before a “ holy offering” has been converted by mistake into something pertaining 
to the Yazads. 
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extant ritual the haoma is used as a liquid and the damn as a 
solid element of food. But on an examination of the root of the 
words huta and damn, it appears that they were at first both 
liquid substances. The root of the former ku in the Avesta, cor- 
responding with the Pahlavi Mmidan, means, to squeeze, to press 
out the juice. The latter is the Avestic draona, corresponding with 
the Vedic drdnas from the root dm, to flow, to melt. From this 
it appears that a change has come about in the signification of the 
word draona which was at first some liquid substance. At present 
it is the name of the holy cake, unseasoned by any effervescing 
liquid. It is consecrated in honour of Ahura Mazda and the 
angels and thereafter partaken of. 

Gaush-Hudhao : Goshudo. 

The word quoted above with the word damn was gdush-hudhdo 
from which we derive the name of the well known ceremonial 
implement, the goshudo. It is the name of a dainty prepared from 
the ghee made of the milk of the cow, and it is always placed on 
the damn. Just as we always find the use of the damn and the 
goshudo together in ceremonials, so in the Avesta we always find the 
words Haurvata Ameretdta placed in juxtaposition with 
Nowhere in the Avesta are the names Haurvata Ameretdta, when 
used in the sense of the damn, separated from the term gdush-hudhdo. 
But when they are found alone, they do not signify the damn or 
the goshudo. The mutual connection of these tw'o objects proves 
beyond doubt that the words Haurvata Ameretdta represent the 
damn, and the words gdush-hudhdo, the goshudo. 

The term gdush-hudhdo admits of several meanings, and there 
is a difference of opinion among scholars regarding its exact mean- 
ing. The name is met with twice in Yasna IV, where it is ren- 
dered as gospend-i-htiddndk by the Pahlavi translator. Ervad Xanga 
translates both these nouns as goshudo. But Spiegel and Harlez 
give the two different meanings of “oxen of good breed” and 
“flesh meat”, and that is, in my opinion, a proper way of inter- 
pretation. Again, both Kanga and Harlez translate the same 
word as goshudo where it occurs in Yasna XXI Y, but that mean- 
ing does not suit the context. It should there be taken as “ cattle 
of good breed”. For we do not find the conjoint phrase Haurvata 
Ameretdta, i. e.., darun, used with it. The plain meaning of this 
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becomes clear from the modern ritual. 

Evidence Afforded bt the Extant Ceremonial. 

During the recital of Yasna XXIV, both the damn and the 
goshudo are not present before the priest, as at the end of the 
eighth Ifd the Zaotar tastes thereof, and after that they are re- 
moved from the dldt-gdh. Therefore, it is not proper to translate 
the words gdush hudhdonghem &b goshudo. This principle is found 
clearly joined with the prayers recited at ceremonials, that the 
names only of those implements are mentioned which ate present on 
the dldt-gdh, and those that are not present are not named. For 
instance, in the ceremonial for straining the haoma, when the 
abovenamed Hds XXIV aud XXV are recited, the phrase 
imdmchd gdm jividm ashaga uzddtdm is omitted. That is because 
thejividm (milk) is not present at the time. But when these chap- 
ters are recited in the Yajashne ceremonial, this phrase is also re- 
cited, because milk is present at the time. 

From all these facts we can prove beyond doubt that it is only 
Avhen those conjoint words occur side by side, are they to be trans- 
lated as damn and goshudo. But when they occur separately, the 
first pharse does not signify damn, but Khord&d (entirety) and 
AmerdM (immortality) ; and the second denotes not goshudo but 
“ cattle of the good creation”. 

Animal Sacrifice : The Changes and Improvements Made in it. 

The ancient Iranians used to offer innocent creatures as a sacri- 
fice to the Yazads. The gdush-hudhdo, i. e., ghee, and the gdm 
jividm, i. e., milk, and the other implements now in vogue in the 
yajashne ceremonial are only an improvement on the cruel prac- 
tice of sacrificing four-footed animals. As a consequence of this 
improvement, it was found necessary later on, and especially in the 
Sass3.nian times, to change the root meaning of the names of certain 
ceremonial implements and other proper nouns, whilst the names 
themselves were retained. Principal amongst these are the yasna, 
zaothra, myazda, goshudo, jivdm, etc. 

The Yasna : Offering. 

The Avestic Yasna corresponds with the Vedio Yagna which 
is the name of the sacrificial ceremony which was in vogue among 
the Brahmins. We find in the Avesta and the Vedas a description 
of many such Yagnas. There is, for instance, the Ashjoamegha, yagna, 
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the name for the horse sacrifice which was common amongst the 
Brahmins. In a similar way, the ancient Iranians used to offer 
horses, bulls and goats as a sacrifice to the Yazads. * The 
representative of the Avestic Yasna in the Pahlavi and modern 
Persian is Yajishii. Its root meaning is that of tvorship, yet, later 
on, .the original name being retained, an improvement is made ia 
this respect that it is used in the good sense of adoring and praising. 
It may be noted that to represent the idea of adoring and praising 
we have in the Pahlavi and modern Persian the word setaishn 
from the Avestic root stu^ as well as the word nlydyishn from the 
same root as Yasna with the prefix ni superadded, and we have 
also the word zbdyishn from the root zhe. 

Zaothra : Cerkmonial Implements. 

The Avestic corresponds with the Sanskrit hotra. Its 

root meaning is that of sacrifice, and it is frequently found used in 
the Avesta in connection with the ceremony for sacrificing ani- 
mals.* The original name being retained, its meaning has been 
changed at a later stage, and the word now signifies the innocent 
ceremonial implements and holy offerings, like ghee, milk, food, 
water etc. Especially in the Yajishna ceremony, the holy water 
prepared from the juice obtained by pounding, squeezing and 
straining the haoma with the hadhdnaepata to which juice some 
milk is added, is called by the special appellation of Zor or 
Zaothra. This beverage Zor is held in great importance especially 
in the Pahlavi books. It is found collected in the first pot on 
the dldt-gdh to the right of the Zaotar. 

Mtazda : Green and Dry Fruit. 

Philologists translate the Avestic myazda as flesh-meat, and 

we find in the Vendid&d the sentence “ myazdem yaomantem 

madAwmanfm” which means “ the of flesh and liquor”.* 

In the Yasna this noun is used in the sense of a holy offering for the 
darun, the yoshtido, the haoma, and ihQ par a-haoma. Although we 
find in the Avesta the word hara for fruit, yet the original meaning of 
myazda has been changed to denote the innocent offering of green and 
dry fruits, such as we find used in the Afrinydn and bdj ceremonies. 

» Vide Aban Yt. • Tishtar Yt. 56, etc, 

♦ Farg. VIII, 22, 
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Goshudo : Ghee. 

The Avestio gdush-hudhdo means literally “cattle of the good 
creation". Harlez and other scholars interpret it as the ^ ‘flesh of 
the cow." Under the belief that the word denotes flesh-meat there 
has originated the custom of preparing minced meat balls which 
are placed as an offering in the bdj ceremony, in place of the goshudo. 
Although this gives an idea of the old, old times when the custom 
of offering animal sacrifices was prevalent, we now find only ghee 
used in modern ceremonies. We do, indeed, find the word raoghna 
in the Avesta, corresponding with the Pahlavi and modern Persian 
roghan, to denote ghee, yet the word goshudo is now interpreted to 
mean ghee, which is all that is now used where goshudo is men- 
tioned in the old books. 

JivAM : Milk. 

The literal meaning of the Avestic gdmjividm is “live cattle”. 
Prof. Harlez and other translators have interpreted it as “fresh cut 
meat”. Jivdm comes from the root jV, to live, and it is an adjective 
used as a noun. Although we find the word pay angh in the Avesta 
corresponding with the Sanskrit payas to denote the milk of an 
animal, yet the word ji'udm is now interpreted to mean milk as a 
precious object of nutrition for life. 

The Rashnu Yasht and the Bbahmanic Yagna Cebemonul: 

A CoMPABISON. 

In the Avesta different objects are^ named as fit offerings to 
different Yazads. The sacrifice offered to Ab&n and DrvS,sp consist- 
ed of animals and cattle ; to Haoma was offered a specific portion 
of an animal; a similar offering was made to Fire and Water; and 
to Tishtar and BehrSm was offered a small, fine animal. Just as 
offerings of animals were made to some angels, so to others com 
preparations were dedicated. In the Yasht literature we find a 
description of the delicious corn preparations offered to the Yazads 
Rashnu, Vayu, Adar and Abfin. Although nowadays no particular 
offerings are made to particular Yazads, the recital of the Satdfnin 
the presence of flesh and corn dishes, now in vogue, recalls to us the 
ancient practice of offering flesh and corn dishes to the Yazads. 

A description is found in the Rashnu Yasht of the special 
offerings of corn preparations made to Rashnu. We are given 
there the names of four distinct objects, vard-vzddtenif perendm- 
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vighthArayeintim, raoghnyd.m-^mranghem and dzuittm urvardm. A 
good deal of difference of opinion exists among scholars regarding the 
meaning of these terms. Prof. Darmesteter considers the term 
vard varanghem to mean “an ordeal”. Dr. Hang says that adora- 
tions to Rashnu were made in accompaniment with fruit and . ghee 
placed before the fire. I believe that these terms are the names of 
the particular objects which the ancient Iranians used to offer to 
the Yazads, and they correspond to the objects sacrificed to the 
Daevas in the yagna ceremonials of the Brahmins. They are the 
dainty dishes called dudhpdk, puri, vaddii, bdkrd and shrifal, 
which were poured into the fire at the end of the Yagna ceremony. 
We have the following passage in point in the Rasnu Yasht : 

Aetat te jasdn'i avanghe azem yd Ahird Mazddo 
Avi imnt vard uzddtem avi dtaremcha haresmacha 
Avi perend.m-vighzhdroyeinttm avi raoghnydrn varanghem 
Azuitimcha urvarandm, 

i. e.f “I who am Ahura Mazda will come to thee for assistance 
towards (the offering of) the vadi seasoned with an effervescing 
substance, towards the fire and the Barsam, towards the over- 
flowing dudhpdk^ towards the vaddn fried in oil, and towards the 
shrifal of trees.” 

PERENA-VianZHARATA — DuDHPAK (PuRi). 

On examining the etymology of the term perena-vighzhdraya 
we find that it is the name of a delicacy prepared out of milk. The 
root of the Avesta ghzhdraya is ghzhar or khshar, equivalent to 
the Sanskrit kshar, to flow or to curdle, and from that root we 
derive the modern Persian shir, milk. The Avesta ghzhdraya, 
then, must mean, “ made of milk”, or “ a preparation from milk”. 
Again, from the Persian word sMr we have the Gujerati khir 
which is the name given to a preparation from milk which is not 
sweetened with sugar. Anyhow, ghzhdraya appears to be the name 
of some delicacy, and that is clearly proved from the Vendidftd. 
The name is there found in the midst of a list of objects for dedica- 
tion to the fire, and it is there explained as kharetha, “ eatable”, 
or rather, as “ khdsta kharetha", “ a delicious eatable”.* We 

‘ Vide Vendidad, XIX, 40: Khaata Kharethao frabaroish perenam 
vighzharayeintim, i. e., “ Thou ahalt carry the delicious dainty of plenty of 
dudhpak ’ 

• 24 


I 
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find with the name we are discussing, the adjective If 

we take it as a noun, we may interpret it as puranpoU or puranyan 
or pur/, all names of delicious eatables, and pcrena-vtghzJidrnya 
would then mean puri dudhpdk or something like it. We find 
perena named in the Vendidftd as one of the delicious eatables to 
be dedicated to the fire, and the now prevailing custom of making 
offerings of delicious eatables to the fire and water amongst Parsis, 
lends support to my humble attempt to interpret the Avesta 
phrase as 1 do. The dedications to fire and water are technically 
called by the names of fuldru and padi respectively. 

Raoohnya Varangha — Vadan Fried in Oil. 

Another object of dedication is raoghnya varangha. Varangha 
may be compared to the vaddn of the Brahmins. Vaddn is an 
eatable prepared from the flour of certain kinds of grain and fried in 
oil. As the eatable has to be fried, we have in the Avesta the term 
raoghnya^ equivalent to the Pahlavi and Persian raoghan, one 
of whose meanings is “ oil ”. That is why I suggest that 
raoghnya varangha denotes “ vaddn fried in oil”. 

We find an enjoinment to prepare vaddn during the Gahinbitrs 
in the same way as the eatable was, of old, dedicated to the Yazad 
Rashnu. We have in the Afringdn-i-Gahmhdr the phrase 
fiaranghem dasti antare Mazdd yasndish, which suggests that the 
faithful should partake of hot vaddn after they are consecrated. 
Although, at first sight, it appears to be a new thing to count such 
an article of food as an object of dedication, yet we are as ignorant 
of the antiquity of the custom which is now in vogue amongst us, 
as we are about the significance of the phrases. During the Far- 
vardeg&n days, it is a common practice to prepare cakes of rice 
flour in oil, and to place them together with other eatables before 
the reciter of the Saturn prayer. 

Varangha Uzdatem — Seasoned Vadi. 

The name of the third offering is vard which is the same as 
varangha. The former is neuter, the latter masculine. We have 
the vaddn and vadi as names of two different delicacies among 
Hindus. Vadi is a preparation made of the flour of gram seasoned 
with pepper and the like, in various shapes, resembling the pawns 
of chess. It is common to season the preparation, before it is fried, 
with some effervescing substance, and we have in the Aves.ta the 
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term uzdata coupled with varo to give expression to a similar 
practice of seasoning the preparation. Varo uzddtem, then, would 
signify vadi seasoned with an effervescing substance. 

Azuiti Ukvaka — THE Ukvar of a Tree. 

The name of the fourth offering is dzuitim urvarandm. The 
former of these two words denotes fat and the like, but its use here 
with the noun urvard shows that it is something pertaining to 
trees. I compare it with the shri/al used in the Yagna ceremonial 
of Brahmins. The Brahmins cast shrifal into the fire at the end of 
the Yagna ceremony, and this act is called pxirndhuti. Parallel to 
this term in the Rashnu Yasht is the term dzuiti. The two terms 
are quite alike. The only difference lies in the additional prefix 
puma in the former word, which points to the completion of the 
ceremony. But that prefix is not coupled witli the Avesta W'ord, 
l)ecause the offering does not come at the end of the ceremony, as 
in the Hindu custom. In the Yasna ceremony the last offering is 
that made to water, and it consists of the strained juice of the 
haoina and hadhdnaepata mixed with milk. I suggest, therefore, 
that the meaning of dzuiti urvard is “fruit of trees” or dry fruit. 

There is a difference in the use made by Mobads and by Brah- 
mins of the things dedicated in the Yasna and Yagna ceremonials. 
Whereas the Brahmins cast most of them in the fire, the Mobads 
use tliem as holy food to be partaken of after consecration. For 
there is the strongest prohibition against burning in the fire any- 
thing but dry wood and fuel of sweet scent. 

The Number OF Mobads : Their Rank: Changes in Them. 

At present only two Mobads perform the Yasna ceremony. 
But internal evidence from the Avesta shows that formerly there 
were eight priests who officiated in the ceremony. They had differ- 
ent functions, and each one did his work according to his rank. 

The titles of the eight Mobads and their functions W'ore as 
under : — 

1 . The zaoiar was the head officiating priest. 

2. The hdvandn was in charge of the haoma ceremonial. 

3. The dtarevakhsha kept the fire burning. 

4. The fraberetar had to bring in and take away ceremonial 

implements. 

5. The ‘Xberetar brought in and carried away the zor^ i. e., 
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the water prepared ceremoniously. 

6. The dsndtar washed and cleansed the ceremonial imple- 
ments. 

7. The rathwishkara arranged and placed the ceremonial 
implements in proper order. 

8. The sraoshdvareza was the chastiser who corrected mis- 
takes. 

The Seats or Mob ads. 

Different seats were assigned to these eight Mobads, according 
to their rank, and they used to be in their proper seats which were 
arranged thus: — 

South 



Nobt k 
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The Need of the Pkesence op Eight Mobads. 

The necessity for eight officiating priests is evidenced from the 
third chapter of the Visperad. There the head officiating priest, the 
zaotar, takes, as it were, the roll-call of his seven assistant Mobads. 
In modern times, with the exception of the dtarevakhsha there is no 
one present, and hence, in the course of the ceremonial, he leaves his 
seat and assuming difierent positions, one after another, he answers, 
“I am here”. For instance, the zaotar says, ‘^havandnem dstdija”, 
i. e., “Is the hdvandn here?” The dtarevakhsha immediately 
appears at the place marked (2) above, and says, ^‘azem visdi,’, i.r., 
“I am here”. It is clear from this that the other positions are 
meant to be occupied by other officiating priests. But in their 
absence, in modern ceremonies, it is the dtarevakhsha who jumps 
about from one place to another and answers the roll-call for himself 
and his six absent confrisres. 

Dipfeuent Texts to be Recited by the Diffebeot Pkiests. 

Eight Mobads were elected for the ceremony, and different 
texts were fixed for their recital. The seven parts of Yasna LVIII 
in the Visperad have to be recited by the seven assistants of the 
zaotar. But tliey are not present in modern ceremonies. Hence the 
dtarevakhsha alone recites them all. His own portion he recites from 
his proper place, (3) in the above table, and the other portions ho 
recites severally from the other six positions for his absent confreres. 
This shows that the other six seats are meant for the other six 
officials of the ceremony, and that the texts recited from those posi- 
tions by the dtarevakhsha were meant to bo recited by them severally. 
The zaotar sits quiet after reciting in Yasna LVIII abovenamed, 
the passage from tat shdidhish upto charekercniahi, and then the d.ta- 
revakhsha recites the seven portions of the rest of the chapter from 
different places, for himself and tlie absent officials, as given in the 
following table, where the figures show the order in which the texts 
are recited: 

(3) Shraoshdvareza : He chd thrdzhddm. 

(6) Aheretar ; Haurvafshvd (7) Atarevakhsha : Haurvdm... 

Ameretatdo. avdchi. 

(4) Rathvishkara : Thrdzhdum .. (5) Asndtar : Pairi dadema- 

thrdzhduni. hi. 
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(2) Fraheretar: Ilaithyo cha- (l) Rdvancin: He ptA stAish. 

rekeremahi. 

tn 

Similarly in the Visperad ceremony, ihe text mnghu ...hvarshtv 
in Yasna LIX is recited by the Atarevakhsha from the place assigned 
to the fraheretar by whom the text is to be recited. In the same HA 
the Atarevakhsha recites from the hAvanAns p\&fiQ to the right of the 
zaotar, the text yenghe ...va7itA. Again, thereafter, the Atarevakhsha 
recites from the place of the fraheretar the text ycnghA •• yazamai- 
de as a substitute for the absent official. I® the same HA for the 
sraoshAvareza the Atarevakhsha recites an ^shem Voh% from the 
position assigned to the former, a text which the sraoshAvareza 
ought to recite. We find in the Avesta many other passages 
of this kind, where the different Mobads have to recite certain texts 
severally from their own individual posts, but which texts are 
in modern ceremonies all recited for them by the Atarevakhsha who 
changes his seat during the recital of the several texts. 

Rank of Mobads According to Qualifications. 

The zaotar and his associate, the Atarevakhsha are often found 
speaking of their functions in ceremonies. A certain portion of the 
fi ublirae text of the ahiinavar is used for this purpose. The first of 
the three parts of the ahunavar is considered the seed of all texts 
for recital, and numerous texts sing of the excellences of this first 
part. Undoubtedly this part has an excellence which deserves 
all weight and consideration. At every moment we find the zaotar 
and the Atarevakhsha speaking of their respective functions and 
singing the excellence of this text. It is as follows: — 

1 . YathA ahu vairyo zaotA frA me mrute. 

2. YathA ahu vairyo yh zaotA frA me mrutL 

3. AthA ratush ashAtchit hacha frA ashava vtdhvAo mraotA. 

Of these three sentences, the first speaks of the appointment 

of the head officiating priest, and invariably, the zaotar alone recites 
it. The second sentence which contains the relative pronoun is 
recited to speak of some particular official and of his functions. 
The pronoun is not used to point out with any gestures the official 
referred to, but it is used with the title of the official. We have an 
example of such titular designations, thus described in the Avesta. 
They are: yo zaotA ; yo Atarevakhshd, yd fraheretd and yd sraoshA- 
jfarezd. Thus we find what particular functionary is intended to 
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be spoken of. The second sentence above cited is recited both by 
the zaotar and the dtaremkhfha, but when it is recited by the latter, 
he does it nn speaking of the zaotar and his functions, and when 
recited by the zaotar it is done to designate other officials and their 
functions. The third sentence with the athd rafush is recited to 
denote the acceptance of their particular functions by the different 
officials. We shall try to understand the meaning of these sentences 
by examining them separately. 

The zaotar first tells ‘ the atareuahlisha to appoint a head of the 
ceremonial in these words : “ Yathd aim vairyd zaotd fra me mr/ite ”, 
i. e., “ Lot me be declared the zaotar (for the recital of) the Yatha 
aha vairyd". Upon this, the dtarevakhsha, pronouncing not his own, 
but the zaotar’s high dignity says : “ Yatha ahu vairyd yd z^otd. fra, 
me mrutd" i. e., “Let he wlio is the zaotar declare the Yatha ahu 
vairyd to me. Now the zaotar taking charge of his post says : 
“ Athd ratush ashdtehit hachafrd ashava vidhrdo mraotd", i.e., “The 
pious learned zaotar declares athd ratush ashdtehit hacha. 

We find in the third chapter of the Visperad a passage where 
the dtarevakhsha takes the name of the zaotar and directly declares 
his authority, and in reply to this, the zaotar accepts the post with 
tlie titles. The only difference is this that, there instead of the 
ahuiiavar, the text referred to is that of the staota yasna, which is 
the name given to the collective group of the yathd, ashem and 
ydtiyhd, hdtdm texts. The dtarevakhsha says: turn nd dthraorn 

zaotaste", i. e.,, “ O priest, thou art our zaotar." The zaotar says : 
'’’’Azem aeta zaota visdi staotandrn frasraothremcha , framarethremcha, 
fra fdthrerncha frdydshtimeha" , i. e., “ As a zaotar 1 accept the hear- 
ing, remembrance, recital and offering of the Staota Yasna." 

Evidence as to the Position op Mobads from the Ritual. 

The ceremony of preparing and straining the haoma juice gives 
us a real idea about the appointment of a head officiating priest for 
the Yasna and other important ceremonies. In that ceremonial, 
when the officiating priest, having completed the ceremony, is 
sitting on the zdt-gdh., another Mobad enters the Yajishna-ydh, and 
declaring his candidature for the post of zaotar., says : “ Yathd 

ahu vairyd zaotd frd md mrutd and immediately rising from the 
zdt-gdh, the other official makes room for him. Now the zaotar who 
is installed, in his place recites the text “ Athd ratush ashdtehit 
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hacka frd ashavd vidhvdo mraotd'% and with the word shynothnnndm 
of the second of the two ahunavars he recites thereafter, he takes 
his seat and proceeds with the ceremony as head priest. Here we 
see the zaotar recognised as head for denoting the excellence of the 
ritual. The dtarevakhsha, too, has some position and dignity, and 
so the zaotar says : “ Yathd ahu vairyd zaotd frd m<i mrnte\ i. e., 

“ Let the declare the yathd ahu vairyd to mo.” The 

dtarevakhsha accepting this task, says: ^'‘Athd ratush ashdtchlt 
hacha frd ashavd vidhvdo mraotd.” 

These two examples illustrate the position of the zaotar and 
the dtarevahhsha. Here when the zaotar asks the dtarevalhsha to 
describe the excellence of any particular ritual, the latter does it 
immediately, as he is present, there and then ; and so likewise does 
the zaotar at tlie request of the dtarevahhsha. The principle is well 
observed with reference to these two functionaries, because they are 
both present in person. But it is not so observed in other cases. In 
the same way an the zaotar asks the dtarevahhsha to carry out his 
functions, he calls on the other officials of thejceromony to do theirs. 
These are the f rah eretar and :the sraoshdvareza. In their absence it 
is the dtarevahhsha who, in modern ceremonials, does their task. 
This is to be seen in the Visperad, in the recital of Yasna LXV ; 
where the call tq^the fraheretar and the sraoshdvareza is answered 
by the dtarevahhsha. 

We shall close our theme" here. We notice from what we have 
seen in this essay, the antiquity of our ritual, and also the changes 
and improvements made therein with the change of time, place and 
circumstances. These changes and improvements are due mostly 
to the Sdssfinian regime. The Zoroastrian religion has passed 
through many ups and downs since its first promulgation. It has 
seen many changes of Empires. A few improvements have been 
made in the ceremonies during' the ascendancy of the Empire, 
and with the downfall of the Empire it has suffered from many 
evil influences. 


Khubshedji Ebachji Pavbi. 
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The following interesting extract from a Pahlavi treatise 
may be allowed to speak for itself : — 
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Tbanslitbuation. , 

DitrAk-i Khursandih pa van inandavain-i ch&rik U bd.kht 
yekviniftnct va zakich-i ch&rik darraiin ds^nih dend jahet. D&rAki 
yehvAr.et hanft diram sang. Minashnik ftmikhtan dAneshnikihl 
shanilkhtan khftrsandih dilng-i sang. Amat derul vabidunam 
ma vabidunam d&ngi. Min lidemi yAm vad fartiik shapir shfiyet 
yehevuntan dstng-i sang. A1 at min dend, salitar sh^yc^t bfttan 
d&ng-i sang. Pavan dea<« i mat yekviimlmU khflrsand biltan li 
itsintar dilng-i sang. Va amat khdrsand hi yehevAnam pavan 
kftr IS, shapir li dushkh^artar dSng-i sang. 

Dena dSnikihS baen hSvan-i shakipSyih kartan pavan hftvan 
dastak-i niySishnih khstan va pavan parnikSn-i bitvarih vikhtan va 
ko/S y6m avir bSmdSt II kapchak pavan kapchak-i afastSn yajrfan 
val piimii remitftntan va maySich-i shSycH kartan. Min Skher 
khilrtan ftkher avigftmSnihS khilrsand yehevhntan md pavan tan 
va rftbSn avir shtiraandtar. 

Tkanslation. 

The medicine for contentment is not created as one of the 
curative drugs, yet the comfort produced by the curative drugs 
arises from it. It is the medicine of the weight of one diram. 
Take one-sixth* part of ‘ the mindful mixture, with its wise re- 
cognition, of contentment one-sixth part of ‘ if I do not do this 
(my allotted task in this world), what shall I do ?';* one-sixth 
part of' one should be good from to-day till to-morrow’;* one- 
sixth part of ‘ one should not become worse than this’ (the present 
condition); one-sixth part of ‘ I am more comfortable on being 
contented with what has reached me (my present lot)’;* one-si.xth 
part of ‘ I am ill at ease when I am not contented, which is detri- 
mental to my work’. * 

Put these drugs in the mortar of patience, pound them with 
the pastle of prayer, sift them with a silken sieve, and every day. 


t ddng : one-sixth part of anything; a grain. 

* i. £?., of the knowledgw^ of contentment. 

» i, e., of industry and perseverance. 

* i. e., of continual progress. 

» i. <?., of the comfort of contentment. 

* t. e., of the discomfort of discontent. 
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just at day-break, put two spoonfuls of them in the mouth with 
the spoon of prayer to the Sacred Beings, add a little water and 
then swallow (the mixture). Afterwards be contented without 
entertaining any doubt because it is more advantageous to both the 
body and the soul. 

Bamanji Nasauvanji Dhabhak. 



ZRAVANA AKARANA- BOUNDLESS TIME. 

In the Sass&nian period there were various beliefs current in 
Ir&n regarding the nature and manifestations of the Suprenie Being, 
and other important questions relating to religion. Owing to the 
doctrine of the two Principles, whose actions were represented in 
later Zoroastrianism as essentially hostile in every respect, some 
of the thinkers of those times sought to subordinate this pronounced 
Dualisjn to some Being higher than the two Principles, which were 
represented to haveemanated from Zravdna Aharana^ or “Boundless 
Time.” 

In the later Avesta are found the following expressions : — 
“ We praise .<‘1 Parana (Boundless Time.) We praise Zro- 

tidna Dtiretjho Khctdhuta (the self manifesting Time of the long 
period'.” 

Anquetil Du Perron, according to the teaching of the Dasturs, 
in ignorance of the grammatical inflections, as Dr. Hang points 
out, translated the words Zrardne Akarne" (occurring in Vendid&d 
XIX. 9,) as if they were in the Nominative case, when in reality 
they are in the Locative, and the passage was rendered as if 
Zravdna Akaruna had created Spenta Mainyu. The correct 
translation of the words is, however, as follows: — ‘Spenta Mainyu 
(Ormazd) made (the Ahuna Vairya) in Boundless Time.” 

In Yasna XIX., the question is asked:— “Which was theword, 
0 Ahura Mazda, that Thou spakest, before the heavens, before the 
water, before the earth, before the animals, before the trees, before the 
fire, beforethepure man, before the Daevas^ before the whole material 
Universe?” and Ahura Mazda answered:— “It was the parts of the 
Ahvna Vairya that I spoke before the Heave^ns, before the waters, 
before the earth &c.” Yasna XIX. contains a commentary on the 
Ahuna Vairya^ a text looked upon as the Verhum or Creative Word 
of Ahura Mazda, before he formed the Universe. Now what is to 
be understood by the sentence in the Vendid&d, that Ahura Mazda 
made (spake) the Ahuna Vairya Boundlesa 7rme'’t It was 
uttered before the creation of the Universe, and the beginning of a 
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Universe marks the commencement of Time, as we understand Time. 
There was nothing but Eternal Duration before the Universe was 
called into being. 

We read in the : “It is said in the good religion 

tliat that which rejoins its source by its progression, is Time; and 
that which leads from the lowest to the highest is the Path of 
Wisdom. As to Time, it iS said, that it is in accord with the 
force of the motion proceeding from the Primal Source, and it 
moves in regular succession. The first work of the Creative Power 
of the Universe began with Time, and the end of such work pertains 
to the completion of the Limited Time of celestial Revolution. 
The end of Time is in the completion of planetary motion. 
All have to regenerate themselves by their own efibrts in 
(reaching) Boundless Time. At the period of the Renovation, 
those that are in communion with tlie Deity will not have to 
journey again. 

“The Dasturs assert that Time was originally Unlimited, but 
subsequently it came to have a limit. When this limit is reached, 
it will again act in Boundlessness. This is explained by saying that 
when the planetary bodies reach the end of their course. Time 
becomes lost in Limitlessness, and after the course of the planets 
is completed, there is again an effort to bring about a limit in 
Boundlessness. The Creative Power, it is said, is Unlimited in 
His wondrous Wisdom and by His abiding Force, He exists Eter- 
nally in Boundless Duration.” ' 

This passage is a most important one, and contains singularly 
suggestive and correct ideas. In the GdtM. ahunavait!, ZaratJmsh- 
tra prays: — “Teemh Thou me, O Mazda Ahura! from what the 
world first arose” ( Yas. XXVIII, 11). In the Ormazd Yasht, 26, 
the answer to this question is given: “From my knowledge and my 
Wisdom the world first arose, and so will the world be to the end.” 

That the world had a beginning, and will have an end, and 
that it was brought into being, and is maintained by the Power 
and Wisdom of Ahura Mazda, is very clearly expressed in 
the Avesta. But how can the world come to an end, except by 
the withdrawal of the Power that gave it birth? This indrawing 

‘ Rendered into English from the Qujerati translation of Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjana : ‘‘Dinkart ", Vol. VI, p. 379. 
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of the Divine Power, dissolves the manifested world, all the 
principles and elements of which, having lost their polarity, subside 
into quiescence ; cyclic Time ceases, and everything rests in Limit- 
l^sness — that mysterious state, of which a very faint notion is con- 
veyed by the much misunderstood words Zravtina Akarana. 

In the Avesta, ZravAna is viewed in two dilferent aspects : 
first as Zratmna Akarana or Boundless Time, and secondly as 
Zravdna Daregho Khadhdta, or, the self emanating Time of the long 
period. According to the passage in the Dinkart, “Limited 
Time” which would more properly be called a cycle, an Age, or a 
Yuga, is the period during which a certain planetary revolution 
continues. The beginning and end of Time is no other than 
the commencement and the cessation of a planetary course. “Time”, 
it is said, “ was or^inally unlimited, but subsequently it came to 
have a limit”, and when the end of that limit is reached, “it again 
acts in Limitlessnees, and again there is an effort to bring about 
a limit.” This stastement in the Dinkart is a general outline of the 
law of successive cycles by which one Universe after another is 
called into being, completes its course, is dissolved, and after a period 
of rest, another U ni verse comes into existence. A universe lives during 
a Zravdna Daregho Khadhdta. It has its beginning itw,and disappears 
into Zravdna Akarana. Unlimited Time, as also limitless Space are 
the aspectsof theOne Eternal, invisible, yet Omnipresent Divine Life, 
which is without beginning or end. This Divine Life is periodical in 
its regular manifestations, and in the period of rest between two 
such cyclic Manifestations, the conflict of duality is at an end. 
During these long periods of quiescence, subject and object, positive 
and negative, I, and Thou, are one. Universal life reigns supreme 
and Unbounded. Time in such a state is not. Limited cyclic Time 
has ceased to be. It is merged in Unlimitedness. There is, in such 
a state, no limited self-conscious existence to cognize Time. The 
sequences of events and phenomena, which help to produce the 
consciousness of Time, have ceased. 

The One Infinite and Divine Essence exists eternally and is 
the All. It puts forth its manifestations — the Universes — in 
regular succession, with intervals of repose. As there is day and 
night, waking and sleeping, life and death, flow and ebb, so is it 
with the great cosmic man^estaiions. The Law of Periodicity is 
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Universal. It is the Law of the very existence of the Divine Essence. 
Every period of activity is followed by an equal period of rest. 
There are major and minor periods of activity and of repose, and 
arrested manifestation re-begins its course — at the point where it 
had left off — in a new Universe. The One Eternal imperishable 
Spiritual Substance which underlies all manifestations and dissolu- 
tions, has been spokenof indifferently as either Space, Time, Matter, 
or Motion, but in reality it is incomprehensible in its essence. Wlien 
the term Zravdna Akarana is discussed, some of our students 
become nervous, lest the Zervanite doctrine be found to have some 
basis of truth in it. It is true that in the later Avesta where the 
term occurs in a few places, ‘^Zravdna Akarana" is not given any 
prominence ; nevertheless, the words suggest a most profound idea, 
which has occupied the minds of the thoughtful in all ages. 

Arising from the One Infinite Essence, which cannot be 
described, Ahura Mazda, marking out in Infinite Space the 
range of his activity, evolves a Universe, all the currents and 
energies in which proceed from His life. He pervades the 
whole of the Universe, and remains the God thereof. The 
Universe, however vast it may l)e, is limited in extent, and 
cannot fill the whole of Infinity, otherwise there would be two 
Infinities, which would be an absurdity. Ahura Mazda is in 
relation with the Universe and does not represent the Absolute in 
which there is no relation. Ahura Mazda may be looked upon as 
the personal God of the Universe, and this idea will satisfy the 
large majority, but those who carry their thoughts to their logical 
consequences, will ask the question — where is Ahura Mazda when 
the Universe has ceased to exist, and there is only the One Abso- 
lute All ? At the end of a cosmic Cycle, the consciousness of the 
Lord thereof, is expanded and becomes one with the All. Matter, — 
so called — losing its qualities, vanishes, while all experience 
gathered up as memory, remains as potential modification in the 
expanded consciousness of the once Ahura, who will again become 
manifest, after a period of cosmic rest. Let each thoughtful 
student seeking knowledge, answer the question for himself, keeping 
an open mind, refraining from speaking prejudiciously of profound 
religious philosophies, which carry him beyond his preconceived 
notions. 
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It is said in the above-quoted passage from the Dinkart that 
“That which leads from the lowest to the highest is the Path of 
Wisdom, and all have to regenerate themselves by their own effort^, 
in reaching Boundless Duration {Zrmulna Akarana)^ and at the time 
of the Renovation those that are in communion with the Deity 
will not have to journey again. “True Mazdean philosophy, does 
not hold out hopes to any one of the bestowal of special gifts. 
The “Path of Wisdom” excludes all narrow dogmatism and requires 
a receptive and tolerant mind that is ready to seek for knowledge 
wherever it may be found. The Path of Wisdom leads to an 
understanding of the laws of God, as they work on the higher 
planes, whether such laws be expounded in apy particular religious 
book or not. Every man has, by personal effort, to win his upward 
progress towards spirituality, and nature gives the human Ego not 
only one, but numerous opportunities to further his development. 
It has been very characteristically said that “those who at the 
time of the Renovation are in communion with the Deity will not 
have to journey again”. But what of those who unfortunately are 
not in such communion at the time ? Evidently it seems to be 
suggested that such unprogressed ones will again have to journey 
through another cycle of Time, to gain that which they failed to 
obtain during the previous cycle. 

At the beginning of cosmic evolution, the Universe lies 
concealed in the Divine thought, which has relation with the 
unaccomplished energies and activities of the past manifestation, 
and especially with the unfinished efforts of human Egos. Causality is 
as Infinite as Time and Space, and these three are different asj)ects of 
the Unlimited all-consciousness. Many minds are puzled with the 
unending relations of all things and existences. To such, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, speaking of “Time”, very ingeniously says : “It 
will not be dissected, nor unravelled, nor shown. This refers to 
that, and that to the nest, and the next to the third, and everything 
refers. Thou must seek to know the cause, in another mood. 
Thou must feel it, and love it, thou must behold it, in a spirit as 
grand as that by which it exists, ere thou canst know the Law.” 

N, D. Khandalvala, 
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Translation. 

li ig ovitleut that the damn* is like the earth such as was 
shown to Zartoslit liy Horiiiazd. Zartosht asked Horniazd, 
“ Wliat is this ^ ” Honnazd replied, “ This is the darun which 
ought to be ottered for the protection of your body. ” Its circum- 
ference is like that of the world, its box’der round about is like 
Mount Alborz which destroys the shaking of the earth.* The 
middle of the dartm resembles the movement of men, cattle, sheep 
and vegetation. T\\q goshudo* in the midst of the damn is like 
the Chekdt-Dditih* w'hich is in the middle of the earth and the 
fartsasf is the union of the Lord Hormazd, and it is laid separate 
from the damn for this reason that Hormazd is unlimited , and su- 
preme is like the water of the ocean. This water (representing 
Hormazd) should be full because the ocean is full of water. If not 
full, it will not do, and it will not represent His crown and throne. 


> in the MSS. 

• The daruw is “a pancake marked on one side, before frying, with nine 
superficial cuts (in three rows of three each) madc-.-while repeating the words 
humat, hukht, htivarsht thrice, one word to each of the nine cuts — Haug’s Essays, 
p. 396. Dr. Haug has confounded the damn with the /araas# in his Essays, p. 396. 
In fact, a faraaat is a damn (sacred cake) not marked with cuts. 

• Cf. Bundahiehn, Ch. VIII, 1-4. 

• Avesta, gduah-hudhdo, clarified butter (ghee), a small quantity of which is 
placed on the damn during the ceremony. 

• A mountain in the middle of the world: cf. BundahUhn, Ch. XII S7. 

• A^araast is a damn (sacred cake) not marked with cuts: Ftde note (2) above. 
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Tlie odoriferous lierb (the basil) is like a forest near the ocean 
and represents the spiritual crown. Other eatables, «.e., things put 
on the darun ai’o fur tlie ceremonial of, and liberal ofterings to, the 
angels and for the propitiation of the pious and reverential man. 
The tliree-fold aesani and boi (sandal-wood and frankincense) rejiro- 
sent hu'iiKttd ( good thouglibs), hvLlita (good words) and hrarshta 
(good deeds), by ])ractising Avhich, the souls of the righteous have 
gone to the best existence (paradise). For every person (who 
particii)ates in the m;/n:(la ceremony), there should be two-fold 
urrardm in the Urvaram-iidh (place for the Urmram).' Ho who 
takes the Vaj (/. e., he who consecrates the darun) should offer 
him (the person participating in tlic myazda) the r/idshni (tasting) 
of the damn from the Crrardmd He who puts L'rrardm in the 
mjazda (sacrificital repast) sliould not liave, tliat day, the slightest 
fear of the niaryarjd n. sin (sin worthy of death). 

The chdsJmi (tasting) of the darun is a great meritorious 
deed and partici])»tiou in a niyazda (sacrificial repast) of the pious 
co-religionists is also a meritorious deed. Wlien one wishes to con- 
secrate darun , tlie place for the darun ceremony should be 
washed and (then) made use of. The place wliere one wishes to 
consecrate the darun, if it is pure, should be made use of 
and it (the darun) should be placed on a stand. The strik- 
ing of the demons and fiends and the worship, propitiation and 
invocation of the angels is on account of the proper ceremonial 
Ibrmulas {nirany), and the power, great strength and cxaltjition 
of the spiritual (angels) arise from the [)rotection of the crea- 
tures of Hormazd. Tliis is also evident that every day, after 
sunset, the demons and fiends come out of hell to this earth 
like hair on the mane of a horse to harass the creatures of 
Hormazd. When they come as far as Mount Alborz, the spirit of 
the darun goes out to meet all these demons and fiends, annihilates 
them and such havoc is made among them that they fail down 
like hail and are witheld from coming to the earth and injuring 

• Palilavi : Sapr an ; P. This asparam represents the vegetable 

kingdom, otherwise known as Urvurdm. A pomegranate or a date is essential, 
now-a-days, for the representation of the vegetable kingdom in the daran ceremony. 

» Cf. the legend about Zarathuslitra, who, on finishing the damn ceremony, 
oirored the pomegranate (Urvardm) to Asfaiidyar, son of Oushtasp, who, on tasting 
it, became invulnerable. - 
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the creatures of Horniazd. Had it not been for tlio spirit of the 
tlcu'UH all the demons and fiends would have made the creatures of 
Hormazd imperceptible and pow'erless. This is, thei'efore, owing 
to the power of the darun which is consecrated lawfully and com- 
pletely and with proper religious formulas by a pious man. It is 
also evident that whoever consecrates an eatable thing, however 
little in quantity, in tlie name of (a person) however insignificant, 
the least meritorious deed (done by him in this case) is of 550 (stirs). 
This is also evident that a mi/azda for tlie great God and for the 
joy of the good syiiil)olises the spiritual (repast), in as much as 
Hormazd sits therein witli the arcliangels, as notliing proceeds 
Iroin tlie*arcliangels alone. 

Kaikuusso Dastitjj Ja.haspji Ja.masi’ Asa. 



MACARONICS AND BILINGUAL VERSES 

IN PERSIAN. 

Macaronic verses, properly so called, are verses in which, along 
with Latin, words of other languages are introduced with Latin 
inflections. But the name has also been applied to verses which are 
merely a mixture of Latin and English, and by a further extension 
of meaning, to verses, mostly humorous, in which there is a mix- 
ture of any two languages. 

In Persian poetry, even of the serious order, there arc frorjueiii- 
ly to be met with lines that are purely Arabic, as such admixture 
of the two languages is not considered a defect. Occasionally 
Persian poets indulge in a species of poetical composition called tho 
{♦U in which Persian and Arabic verses alternate. When, however, 
a language other than the Arabic is used along with the Persian, 
the medley is generally humorous. Specimens of such verses are 
occasionally to be found in the Persian poetry of India. 

Amir Khusro, however, was the inventor of another description 
of bilingual verses in which the words could be retnl as Persian as 
well as Arabic, and at times Hindi, and in each case they could 
make sense. As this species of composition, styled by Amir 
Khusro himself as (“the owner of two faces),” and by 

some rhetoricians as (“ comprehending two lang- 

uages”) is one of the most diflicult, the ideas expressed are, as may 
be expected, wanting in beauty and perspicuity. In fact, but for 
the art employed the verses might, not unjustifiably, be classed as 
^ Konsetise Verses*. 

The following is a specimen of Amir Khusro’s art: 

If read as Persian, the lines mean : “ Settle with Bahd (a per- 
son so named) the cost of house-keeping. Give up alfeotion and 
folly.” 
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The lines as pronounced * are also Arabic, in which they make 
a different sense. Thus; — 

My Bahfi. 

dishonest in my house. 

= Be at the door of that house, 
j !^i = He came down to my house, 
j =; And he called out to me. 
ur*" ‘o = Be at the back (of the house). 

In the following specimen of Amir Khusro, the verses when 
spoken, can be taken either as Persian or Hindi : — 

^ * 

If taken as Persian, the lines mean : — 

“ O companion of Bahiii, in every direction, (is) some one’s soul 
hut the places (are) very far off.” 

To understand what the lines mean in Hindi, it would be better 
to transcril>e them in Ntlgari characters first: — 

fRi, ^ ir 

The verses mean: — 

“He strives with us to go away floating in this river, but 
he goes and lives afar.” 

In both the above specimens the meaning, it will be observed, 
is bordering on nonsense. 

There is, however, another variety of composition, called in 
which not the whole line but only a part can be read in two langua- 
ges, and then the sense can be made elegant and witty, as in this 
further specimen from the same poet: — 

Kfj ji jjj if-i 

“Yesterday I went to the river bank, and saw close to the 
water a Hindu woman. I said, ‘ 0 idol, what is the price of thy 
hair? ’ She exclaimed, ‘ Every hair a pearl’s worth !’." 

‘ Ngt as written because there is a slight differenc of si>elling. 

• It should be noted that Persian writers of India make a distinction between 
the two sounds of yg viz., e and t, which those of Persia do not. 
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If the words underlined are read as Hindi ^ they 

mean,“ Be off, be off, thou villain!” 

Here is another specimen from an unknown writer : — 

“I said, ‘I want to live in this protected house of yours’; she 
replied, ‘ In this house there is a curse, do not stay’.” 

If the underlined words are read as Hindi the sense is ; - 

“ I said : ‘ I want to live in the house of your maternal uncle’. 
She replied, ‘In this house there is a curse, namely, the aunt’.” 

A combination of Persian with English has not, to my know- 
ledge, boaa attempted before. The following lines, of the 
type, are presented as an essay in this new direction. If interpreted as 
Persian altogether the lines suggest a state of things not to be found 
outside ‘Alice in Wonderland’. It is only when the underlined words 
are taken as English words that the ordinary meaning is made clear. 
In the translation appended, the first column gives the former 
meaning, and the second the latter. 


jt Aito 


1 . 



2. 

^-1 jt ^ V*’ 

J ^ J 33^^ C^if 

;5. 



4. 


^3"! U3^ ^^3^ ^ *J J 

5. 

(♦5 

(♦l 3 '^"'T 

G. 


A 

J 

-»• 

1 

7. 

(••iH f *3 j *3 ^ ^ 

3 cjx 3*^ jt 

8. 


ji Aj» (j 4^xi 

9. 

J * ^ ^ ^ ) 3 

o'* -/• \^3^ 0 

10. 


13 Jl^ 

11. 

^33Ji h 

Aij Oj^ Jili y,j^J 12. 

*> (JJ 3 ^ 

1 

13. 

kSt^ t ^ i3 yj) T ^mXXiS J 

wS^I ^ ^ ^ei?! 14* 
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JU lijti *i»*-*5 «-*/• 

o -n J (•» (•->-> 

j 'T* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ tfS 

iji vr» ^ 

Ca^ f I J jt J J ^ jS ^ iJj^^ 

Ait fS 

uij J /♦, b 

cl ^ *>3 * ^ -/« *> j j 

t>jj » tf Cl ^ ^ Cl ^ 1^ 

ijj AjU li Ajy ojj 

^Jai j 0 8 <13^ 

ci^'i 3* J ci^ 

^jj j j ^Ajj 

Cl ^ >iiy Jt JJ^ 

CU4« ^ Cl^^ ci^^ Cl*-^^ 

J ^ ci^^ Cii*^ cl ^ ca.^ t ^3 ^ 

J dkj C£^) Cl*^^ ^ 

c^« (^A-^ Ij (^3 

J I aj 13 ^ ^ ci^y 

jlij A^f ^ ^ J Cl^^'i^ 


^b ^ (xK ^1 j j Cl ^ d* ^ 3-6. 
c;iAA ^j,Aa^ 0|sii I ^jb 17. 

J d * J cAy-i *> J •> 1^* 

- ^ ^ 

y/U Aif f,J jl f^jji ij* 19. 

I Ixw aX b jb cijy ^ J 20. 

J (J"! ^ A-f ^ J ^ 21. 

JUJjI «-A3 ^ ^ crj«> 22. 

^Xm^X Ajb iij 23. 

■ '■■ '— ^ 

* 3 Cl ^ •> 3 ^ 

Cl ^3 Cl ^ A/^ 25. 

*jLr* >>.>4^ ‘!*-r*’ r->^ 3’ r» 

0 

(Aw AnShAK*? I^i 27. 

^1 o^i)U^ ^ 28. 

^ H9^i 15-*^ ^ J 29. 
%£0>m «^J<^l) J r* 

v£.m*) ^2)«8 ^Ai| jS *m0XjiS 31. 

aX «iSA«»j j>^ ci>y 32. 

Ij j^ 33. 

c^^,> f^jX. ^ j ci(^ 34. 
i£am»« cumT /sT ci.^y ^ 35. 

jI^AmiI v£m« t CU<ii.Jj«i.l \J^ ^ 


27 
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^ ^ Iloilo U^3 {_fr I-^O. 

Tuanrlation. 


1 . A merchant went fi’om 
Klim to London and in that citj’ 
he stayed for some time. 

2. When he learnt the lan- 
guage of the people of that place 
he complained about that tongue 
to a friend. 

3. Said he : Here the ant is 
endowed with speech, and the 
active horse is at the head of 
affairs I 

4. The cow grazes in every 
direction, and bestows property 
on all men. 

5. See, the veins here are of 
diverse colours, and, no wonder, 
they are separate from the body, 
and devoid of blood. 

6. The food of men is skew- 
ers and also milk, but the drink- 
ing of whey is very difficult. 

7. Wine-drinkers have to do 
with loads, and the orange-eater 
overthrows many elephants. 

8. Every man has his gar- 
ment full of silver. Lion-heart- 
ed men feel afraid in the house. 

9. The lame man must be 
moving about every moment 1 
At the time of speaking, the 
world becomes narrow, (/. e., one 
feels miserable.) 


3. Said he : Here the Moor 
is endowed with speech, and the 
active horse is in the front of 
every car. 

4. The cow grazes on every 
turf, and gives milk to all men. 

5. See, the rugs here are of 
diverse colours, and, no wonder, 
they are separate from the body, 
and devoid of blood. 

6. The food of men is meal, 
and also milk, but the eating of 
a mast is very difficult. 

7. Wine drinkers have to do 
with the bar, and the orange- 
eater throws away many peels. 

8. Every man has his gar- 
ments full of seams. Lion-heart- 
ed men have beams in their 
houses. 

9. The lung must be in mo- 
tion at every breath; at the time 
of speaking, it is the tongue 
that jumps about. 
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10. Wise men have on the 
head ears (weighing) one maund! 
The weight of ten persons is less 
than that of a single individual ! 

11. In the hot season thirty 
women engage in gossip, and 
vintners make wine in their 
bodies ! 

12. When the archer becomes 
expert, he plays on the harp, 
and he nourishes four coral 
pieces with a kiss. 

13. The expert cuisinier 
cooks pillows, and the fat often 
grows in a kitchen-garden. 

14. Here the rosebush is an 
ugly sight in the parterre. When 
a woman becomes silent, she 
boasts. 

15. The peoples’ Religion is 
in need of money, and no one 
does spending except the sea. 

16. Those who keep vigils 
gain admittance everywhere. 
The work of porters lias 
become that of hair-cutting. 

17. One can plainly see Ears 
(even) here, and Rome also is 
visible in every house. 

18. The water of the heart 
is a specific for the gripes. Fish- 
es have need of water and clay. 

19. The wine seller is station- 
ary (even) if he takes to flight. 
A man full of years is generally 
dishonest. 

20. When the profligate is 


10. Wise men listen to ser- 
mons. The weight of ten per- 
sons is less than a ton. 

1 1 . They make summer sea- 
son of the hot days. Vintners 
make wine in tuns. 

1 2. When the archer becomes 
expert he hits the butt. The 
‘ Charmer’ nourishes life with 
a kiss. 

13. The expert cuisinier 
cooks beans with the lean (of 
meat). Peas often grow in 
k itchen-gardens . 

14. Here the rosebush in 
the parterre displays buds. 
When a woman becomes silent, 
she is a dumb woman. 

15. The dean of the people is 
in need of money. None but 
the sea can make surf. 

IG. Those who hold a pass 
can gain admittance everywhere. 
The occupation of barbers is 
that of hair-cutting. 

17. A farce can be easily 
witnessed here ; also in every 
building is to be seen a room. 

18. Dill-water is a specific 
for the gripes. Fishes have 
need of water and gills. 

19. If the Avine seller makes 
rum he is stationary. A man 
full of sins is generally dis- 
honest. 

20. When the rind is on the 
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in hell-fire he is a curtain-keeper. 
It is but proper that a carpen- 
ter should possess length. 

21. In trouble the man be- 
came listless and he jumped 
up. In the end, abundance 
is less obtainable. 

22. Children are taught 
‘ Moisture on Heat’. A lac 
(of rupees) falls to the lot of the 
fortunate. 

23. In battle is needed the 
edge of the sword of vengeance ; 
all the people present should 
have with them horse and saddle. 

24. From the mouth of the 
cannon are born the owl and the 
elephant. In discussion it is 
pleasant to have the head on the 
tongue ! 

25. When a tune becomes 
petrified, a charming rose issues 
from the mouth at that time. 

26. Also when music is 
struck up in a festive assembly, 
the river, no doubt, becomes 
marble at the time. 

27. Every physician, who 
cures thee, pounds thy face to 
make medicine thereof. 

28. If the tailor sees thee 
bound, he makes terms, and 
shows his palm. 

29. If a person say to thee, 

‘ Twist thy breast’, know it to 
be nothing more than a query 
about a fruit. 


MEMORIAL VOLUME 

pomegrante it serves the purpose 
of a curtain-keeper. It is but 
proper that a carpenter should 
possess tools. 

21. When in trouble a man 
should be calm and just ; 
ultimately he will attain comfort. 

22. The learning of numbers 
is tough for children. Luck is 
the lot of the fortunate. 

23. In battle is needed the 
edge of a keen sword ; all the 
Hussars should be possessed of 
horse and saddle. 

24. From the mouth of the 
cannon spring the boom and the 
peal. In discussion it is nice to 
have “ Sir ” on the tongue. 

25. At the time that a tune 
is sung, charming words issue 
from the mouth. 

26 . Also when’music is struck 
up in a festive assembly, no 
doubt a murmur at the time 
would be rude. 

27. Every physician, who 
cures thee, pounds a root to make 
medicine thereof. 

28. If the tailor sees thy 
bust, he makes a shirt, and 
shows the cuffs. 

29. If a person say to thee, 
“ Seen a peach ? ” know it to be 
nothing more than a query 
about a fruit. 
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30. Also, thou needest not be 
afraid of a knife in the hand — 
it is nothing but a piece of paper 
under the dust, 

31. If half-cooked meat is 
in the vat, do not grieve, as 
everything serves for food. 

32. When a commander is 
laid low in the grave, it may be 
said that he passed off bow-in- 
hand. 

33. When I want to invite 
a friend, it is essential for mo to 
say two words less. 

34. Boasting which .springs 
from Science is morry-hoarted- 
ness. One should never say 
to another, “ thirty and 
two”. 

35. Grapes, when they be- 
come intoxicated, become wine; 
if the sword is not polished by 
thee, the intoxicated one escapes. 

36. The inspector of works 
is of use in the battle. When 
the Sun becomes fish, it becomes 
hot. 

37. If the bridge has many 
doors it is firm . A ladder with- 
out paint is of no use. 

38. Look at the bold horse- 
man who has some one in the 
head. The joy of existence is 
sufficient for lovers. 


30. Also, thou needest not 
be afraid of a card under dust; 
it is nothing but a piece of paper 
beneath the dust. 

31. If half-cooked meat is 
underdone do not grieve, for 
every kind of cheese serves for 
food. 

32. When a commander is 
laid low in the grave, it may be 
said that the commander has 
become dust. 

33. When I want to invite a 
friend, it would bo proper for me 
to make use of the words, “Do 
come.” 

34. Laugh which arises from 
fun is merry-hoartediies. One 
should never say to another 
“ See, 0 beast!” 

3 5 . Grapes become w ine when 
they become must.* If you polish 
not the sword it must rust. 

36. The carbine is of use in 
the battle. When it is noon, 
the sun becomes hot. 

37. The bridge has many 
girders, and is firm. A ladder 
without wrungs is of no use. 

38. Lo, bold horsemanship is 
in the circus. A buss is the joy 
of existence to lovers. 


* Wine or juice pressed from the grape but not fermented. 
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39. If you want more of this 
account, our friend Kuka will 
give it to you in plain words. 

Mehrjibhai Nosherwanji Kuka. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CRITIQUE 
AND INTERPRETATION OF THE 
AVESTA TEXTS. 

I 

Vend. 1,3 = Sp.I, 9-10 : Westebgaabd and Gkldnek read 

j 

V Most Mss. have 

a reading adopted by JesTi, BABTHOLOMiE>, Antia*, and 
Jamasp*, while Spiegel in his edition with the Vendidfid- 
Sade gives and Kanga* follows him. If one reads 

he must take ^<1^ and as gdntioi slngulans as Huebschmann* 
does, who translates : “These are cold of earth, cold of water, cold of 
trees.” It is clear what this passage means: “These (two summer 
months) are cold for the waters, cold for the countries, cold for the 
trees.” This is quite evident. Already the Pahlavi version, the 
quotation in the Minokherad and the Sanskrit translation of 
Nertosangh have found out the right meaning, but it is not clear 
from these renderings whether the usual reeiding was or 

The adjective in connection with the genitive is 

^ Altiranisches^Worterbuch, p. 1566; S, V, — 

• The Vendid&d, A new edition, prepared by E. K. Antia, Bombay, 1901. 

• Vendid&d, A vesta Text with Pahlavi Translation and Commentary, and 
Olossarial Index, edited by Dastoor Hoshang Jamasp. Vol. I. The Texts. Vol. 
II. Glossarial Index. Bombay 1907. 

• Kavasji Edulji Kanga, A complete Dictionary of the Avesta Language in 

Quzerati and English, Bombay 1900, S. V. p. 107, 

wise his Guzerati Translation of the VendidAd, 2nd. ed., Bombay, 1894. 

• Huebschmann, Zur Casuslchre, Munchen 1875, p. 272. 

• The Dinai Matnu-f Khrat or The Religious Decisions of the Spirit of Wisdom, 

ed. by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay 1895. The passage runs thus : 
(Chap. 44, 18-20): - j- qM • »r» J 

-c« Neryosangh tranaUtes: 

^ i iSm TO 

TOTO(^: II (Vide SPIEQ.) Commentar Uber das Avesta, I pp. 15-16, Spieoel 
die Traditionelle Literatur der Parsen, II, 63. 
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strange. Therefore, Spiegel considered and to be accusativi 
pluralis and accepted the reading in conformity with the pre- 

ceding words. This accusative of relation is not rare in the younger 
Avesta; Cf. Spiegel, Altbaktr. Gram. § 252, Vergl. Gram, der 
alteriin Sprachen ii 309. I shall compare as a parallel passageVd. 
Ill, 110 = Westerg. Geldn. Ill, 32, Bautholom^ 

(AltWb) p. 1657 takes as locative singular. This accusative 

ofrelationoccurs sometimes also in Old Persian in such passages as 
l^h. 1, 28: Kambujh/a ndma Kuraush putrax 11,29: Dddarshish ndma 
Arminiya. I see with Spiegel, GAEDiCKE(Der Accusativ in Veda 19, 
Anm. 2, 216-218) and W. Foy‘, in ndtna not an adverb, but an 
accusative of relation. In Greek the accusative onoma is applied in 
like manner. . Speijer (Sanskrit Syntax, Leyden, 1886) says with 
reference to this at p. 42: The accusative of the subst. (name) 
is used as a particle in the sense of “namely”, sometimes also it 
answers to the Greek onoma ^ “of name”. Nala I, ^ JiTfl. 

With Lucian (Tiraon I, 2) the supreme god Zeus is called psychros 
ten oryen, literally; cold as to wrath, i.e., phlegmatic. 

I am inclined to prefer the reading , not only having regard 
to the rules of syntax, but also on account of the metre. For if we 
read the passage thus, and insert a little above, the word J'pyiffo', we 
hive a strophe of four lines composed in the common octosyllabic 
metre of the younger Avesta. 

-*rw-"V 

I am firmly convinced that the first Fargard of the Vendiddd con- 
tains likewise metrical pieces from thelnlnian myth of the creation, 
as Fargard II , a chapter of mythical Irilnian history, has many 

^ Cf. Indogerman. Forschungon 12, 172—178. W. FOY disputes the correct- 
ness of L. W. Gray’S opinion who in his article (Ibid. 11, 307—313) endeavour- 
ed to prove that in the Indo-Gerraan construction; proper name+AI. ndwa, Av. 
ndma, A.-P. ndmd, Gr onoma etc., the last word stood originally as an apposition 
to the first and that therefore it was not at all necessary to conceive it as an 
accusative of construction. FOY observes rightly that it is another question 
whether our accusative of relation (historically existing in various languages), 
originated pre- historically from an appositional position. The literature quoted by 
Gray for tha purpase is complafcel by FOY. BARTHOLO\t«: (Alt. Wb. p. 1064!> is 
of opinion that this question is not yet solved. 
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passages where the original form may be often restored without 
great difficulty. K. Geldner (Ueber die Metrik des jiingeren Avesta, 
Tiibingen, 1877) and W. Geiger (Handbuch der Avestasprache, Er- 
langen 1879) have successfully endeavoured to do so. Rather diffi- 
cult indeed is the restoration of the metre in Fargard I, where the 
beginning is most likely incomplete. I will nevertheless try to 
bring the traditional words into metrical form, although conscious of 
the precariousness. I restore the beginning of this Fargard ns 
follows: 

'SIS'" ‘je^iwre 

[ 3 

As to the insertion of I refer to Vend. II, 11-13 (Spieg.) = 
II, 4 (Westerg., Geldn.) where Ef"-* stands in the apodosis of the 
hypothesis beginning with j^ww, and as to the inserted %r9 I refer 
to Yt. X, 93, where we find .^ro .-■net)'-" 

The defective tradition of the text makes it of course difficult to 
judge whether we may presume with probability the usual strophes of 
four lines or of five lines as W. Geiger’ tried to construct in Vend. 
II, 21-22 Westerg. Geldn. =11, 42-52 (Spieg.), where we are in- 
formed of the interview of Ahura Mazda with Yima and Avhere is 
announced the dreadful winter about to befall the earth. The text, 
as it is, is divided into four strophes of five lines, but Geldner 
already has, with good reason, supposed that the words 

are of later addition. If these are omitted, we have here 
likewise as in Vd. II, 3 following (W. G.) strophes of four lines. 
At any rate, it is evident that in the younger Avesta the metre of 
eight syllables is the prevailing, if not the only one; and precisely 

• Cf. XJEIOeb, Handbuch etc. p. 70. 

• Oeldnbr, fiber die Metrik dea jil ngeren Avesta, p. 74. 

28 
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in this metre, not in any of the G4thas, R. We3Tphal> recognises 
the most ancient of Indo-German metres. But Geldner goes still 
further; he conjectures a division into strophes likewise in the met- 
rical pieces of the younger Avesta as in the Vedas. He distin- 
guishes accordingly Gdyatri, Amishtiihh and Pankti strophes, also 
a combination of Gdyatri with MahdPankti strophes. Although 
I agree with this on the whole, I would rather advise, as I already 
did before,* not to look too exclusively to India, but likewise to con- 
sider the relations with tlie West, for it cannot be denied that Ir&n 
has been influenced from Babylon and Syria. The Syrian spiritual 
songs, which are acknowledged to be imitations of more ancient and 
perhaps very ancient models, show also the division into strophes. 

I now know very well that neither the number of the verses nor the 
number of syllables in every individual verse agrees with the metri- 
cal divisions in the Avesta, but the merely syllable-counting metre 
of the Avesta has, as far as I know, its counterpart only in the 
Syrian metre and the metrical rules here employed are easily to be 
severed into diareses and synsereses. This was the mode of proceed- 
ing applied by the Syrians. 

n. 

Vend. I, 34 {Spieg.)=I, 10 (Westerg. Geldn): — Westergaard, 
Geldner, Bartholom^ and Jamasp read whilst 

Spiegel, Justi, Darmbsteter and Antia give The 

word occurs thrice in the Mss. of this Fargard in 

compounds, viz. suyhdhd-shayanem, vehr.kAnd-shayanem (Vd. 
I, 5, 12 Westerg. Geldn. =1, 14, 42 Spieg.) and in duzhako- 
shayanem. It seems that the Pahlavi translator had the reading 
before him in this passage, as we can conjecture from 
his translating the word here differently from the two other paissages. 
While in the two first oases he renders the word by mdnashna as 
in sidtk-mdnashna and Gdrydn-mdnashna, he translates it in the 
last case by quite a different word (N.P. skr. BR, 

shadow) sdySh or sdyak, which has no connection whatever with 
shayanem, as Jamasp says in his edition of the Vendid&d I, p. 15, 

' R. Westphal, zur vergleickenden Metrik der Indogenaanischen Viilker 
Zeitschrift fttr vergleioh. Sprachfomshang 1660, pp. 437-458. 

* E. Wilhelm, Zur Metrik des Avesta. Eztrait des Abtes du X* Ciongrds 
international des Orientalistes, Session de Geneve 1894. Section I bia (Linguis- 
tique et Langues aryennes), pp, 47-53. . , 
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note. I am of opinion that is here the correct readiiig. 

Whether it may be brought together etymologically with N.P. ^ ^ 
as the Pahlavi translator thinks, is questionable, but neither can I 
agree with the derivation of the word which Jamasp gives, who says : 
“I am inclined to suppose that the word here must originally have 
been (root % or ^ to wane, to decline : hence meaning, a shade 

or shadow)”. I ask, how is it possible that Ahura Mazda who 
creates only good things is to create “VaSkereta of the evil shadows”, 
be it that the mountains there give evil shadows or that the shadow 
of the trees is of bad influence to the human body by occasioning 
fever? ( F«/eDARMESTETER, Zend-Avesta II,p. 10, note 22). By •*}•*'***> ^ 
we have to understand the “hedgehog”, which, according to 
Darmesteter, is meant by in Vendidad XIII, 2. 

On account of its pricks it used to be called facetiously **?-***^ ^. Cf. 
Hubbschmann, Armenische Grammatik I, 142, 495 ; BaRtholom^ 
Air Wb., p. 755: dush + aka, having evil or bad pricks (?). Popular 
language has perhaps tried to express by this denomination a certain 
contrast to the name “mni^dpara*’ in the religious code, becausethe 
first part of the compound was imagined to be the adjective vangha, 
good . Also Jamasp, Vend. II, Glossarial Index, says: “ranyMpara, 
comp, of vanghai good and para, wings; — of good wings.” Therefore 
men who use the name are called bad men (Vend. XIII, 3 

Spieg.=XIII, 2., West. Geld: In the 

same Fargard (4-9Sp.=‘2-4.W.G.) the hedge-hog is called a creation 
of Spenta Mainyu and a high punishment is decreed on any one kill- 
ing it. It is the best known and from an anatomical point of view 
perhaps the most characteristic of the Insectivora. For it extirpates 
not only noxious insects as the evilfly’etc., but even reptiles, as frogs, 
toads, and even venomous snakes do him no harm. It is indeed quite 
comprehensible, that in a country suffering much by the molesta- 
tion of insects, the hedge-hog was early fostered and valued. I do 
not doubt, therefore, that in our passage we must understand by 

a country — it is not certain which — 

* Cf. Huebschmann, Persische Studien, Strassburg 1895. p. 72, No. 687. 

P. Horn, Zeitschrift fur vergl. Sprachforschung Bd. 33, 437 says: Aufeiner lautan- 
gleichung an das zweite beruht das erste z in npers. *tUc, gabrt jujik, phlv. zfUak, 
aw. dM*rtA:a-(8chimpfname des igels wol mit volksetymologisoher anknUpfiing an 
du8h,-dwt “schlecht, Ubel”), statt d^^nka “Stocber”, vgl. nps. d^xten “durchbohren” 

d6zene “nadel”. 
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where the hedge-hog was at home and perhaps even held as a domes- 
tic pet. Therefore, referring here to an animal it is very conveni- 
ently said which is derived from si, to lie, for the hedge- 

hog lies in its hiding-place, while in the two other passages of this 
E argard we find the equally fitting term (from shi, to dwell), 

because it is the question of a country inhabited by men, by Sogdi- 
ans and Hyrcanians. If we see even now in Europe after two 
thousand years of civilization, in spite of the knowledge of nature 
being propagated by the best writings accessible to every one, that 
an animal so useful as the hedgo-hog is wantonly persecuted and 
killed, we must the more praise those ancient times and the wisdom 
of the precepts of the V endidsid for recommending the protection of 
this animal. Darmbsteteu says (Zend-Avesta II, p. 194; S. B. E. 
Vend., 2nd. ed., p. 156, note); “The hedge-hog, according to the 
Bund. XIX, 28, is created in opposition to the ant that carries oft’ 
grain, as it says that the hedge-hog, every time that it voids urine 
into an ant’s nest, will destroy a thousand ants (Bund. XIX, 28; cf. 
Sad-dar 57). When the Arabs conquered Seistan, the inhabitants 
submitted on the condition that hedge-hogs should not bekillednor 
hunted for, as they got rid of the vipers which swarm in that 
country. Every house had its hedge-hog (Yaqout, Dictionnaire 
(le la Verse, p. 303). Plutarch {Quirstiones Convh/ales IV, 5, 2) 
counts the hedge-hog amongst the animals sacred to the Magi.’’ 

III. 

Vend. I, 49 (Spieg.)=I, 13 (Geldn.) Most ofthe Mss. with 
translation have «■ which is accepted by Spiegel, 

Westehgaakd, Antia, and Jamasp (I, 14); only F gives 
but all the Vend idad-sMes give which Geldnek has. 

Vend. V, 87 (Spieg.)=V, 28 (Geldn.,) the Mss. with translation 
give which Spiegel prefers; the VendidM-s&des again 

give which Geldnek, Antia and Jamasp adopt; but, 

Westekgaaui) reads — Vend. XIV, 40 (Spieg.)=XIV, 

9 (Westerg., Geldn.,) the Mss. with translation have 
with the exception of A, where we find which Wes- 

tehgaakd and Antia have in their text, but the Vendid&d-sMes 
have again This is approved by Geldheb and Jamasp, 

while Spiegel prefers a*-". Kang a in his dictionary reads Vd. 

XIV, 9 1, 14 and V , 18 Prom all this, it fol- 
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lows that the readings and which Gbldnbb 

has adopted in the quoted passages, are preferable. They are likewise 
confirmed by the Yashts. Also K. E. Kanga (Grammar of the 
Avesta language, p. 137) and Jackson (Avesta Grammar, ]). 108) 
give only the ordinal while Spiegel (Vergleich 

Gramm. I. alter. Sprachen, p. 310) gives both forms 
and as equally yvell founded. 

IV. 

Vend. I, 72 Spiegel readsj^j^'to* and likewise does Geldneu (I, 
18). WESTERGAAun (I, 19) reads O' and says in a note that it is 
a correction. Also Antia and Jamasp read^J)^'*©’. All the Mss. have 
so has even K 9; only JP 1, P 10, J6 havej^^-"©*. In the 
gloss to this passage we find a quotation that by mistake came to 
be inserted also into the text of severi»l Vendidild-sMes. K 9 justly 
omits it, and so do Geldneu and Jamasp. Spiegel gives it as follows: 

.-•('-*' 0 ' Here the two 

best Mss. have -““yey, an unimportant one another equally 

unimportant one but the Vendid&d-sades have -“^se’j©’, the 

last word varying in the Mss. between and 

This word occurs again in Yasna LVI, 11, 6 (Spieg.)=LVII, 
29 (Westekg. Geldn.) There the old Ms. has «^)r->©’, but 
others or ’U^j?-"©' and K4 In a fourth passage, Yt. 

X, 104 Geldneu reads Avith most Mss. wliich is so corrected 

pr. m. inK 15 from tAto Mss. have P 13 

Likewise, Geldneu has in Yt. VIII, 32 •8^»-"3ie’''©' -sj> with JlO, 
whereas most Mss. have e,-»’»-*’»^t©’, K 12 and Kl5 

Accordingly the readings and seem to bo the 

best confirmed, but so is also Something may be said in 

favour of each of these three readings. In favour of we 

have (l) the Old Persian Jlhuhish as Darius writes, and the Greek 
India; (2) the Neo-Persian aI* (coll. aJUa and jaU. ) 

(3) the Ind. In favour of^iiC'"©' we have the HebreAV (from 
which can only have originated fiom this form.* It occurs 

* Among the Aramean words from the Targu mini quoted by Dalman, 
AramaiBch-Neuhebraisches Wurterbuch 1901, with the Avestic agree the 

words » Indian, ? Est. IX, 8, 33, y India, 

but analogous to the Pahlavi word« hendnk, heridtikdno, have 
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in the Old Testament; Esth. I, 1; VIII, 9. As the 

reading is not only recommended by the authority of the Mss., 
but also by the circumstance that often in the Avesta before a 
nasal + consonant we find I for It is not without interest to know 
these cases, as in the following words: Yt. VIII 23 ‘ 

(Geld.), but JlO has Kl5 corrects into 

Yt V, 95 for , Yt. V, 13A Geldnbk reads , 

JlO has . Vend. VI, 1 — 4. Geldner, Antu, and Jamasp 

read Spiegel gives Yasna XXIII, 2 

(Spieg.)=XXIII, 1 (Geldn.) Spiegel and Geldner read 
Also Vend. II, 17 (GELDN.)=II,30(Spieg.) the Mss. vary between 
JVi^ig’jUand and More examples are given by 

Bartholoma: (Air.Wb. p. 1814, s.v. hindav , hendar -). The change 
between t and •• in Avesta and in other languages has been copious- 
ly treated by me in my article: Contribution a 1’ interpretation de 
I’Avesta pp. 591-96 in the Review: Le Museon III. pp. 574-600 
and in the Cam A Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, pp. 43-44. 

For these reasons I believe that Olshadskn (1829) and, later on, 
Spiegel and Geldner (Vend- 1, 18) were right in adopting in their 
texts the well founded reading The Syrians likewise write 

hendu . But I am very far from believing these forms so vari- 
able with regard to their vowels to be mere grammatical fictions. 
They are certainly as old as our manuscripts, the oldest of which 
dates from 1323 A.C. I am of opinion that they had their origin in 
the dialectical conditions under which they were written, and in this 
circumstance lies to a certain degree their right of existence. The 
Vendid^d-sS,des written in India have for example where 

the Ms. K9 written in Persia has like the Mss, with transla- 
tion. May it not be that forms like ( Yas. LVII, 29) might 

have arisen in a similar way as to-day in Bombay the vowel which 
in the Parsee prayers is pronounced as u by the Shahansh&is and as ee 
by the Kadmis?(Cf. Dosabhai Framji Kara k a. History of the Parsis, 
Vol, I, p. 116.) As the spelling varies in the Mss. in details and 
is not always fixed, so the pronunciation likewise used to vary. The 
same is the case even to-day in the Ir&nian dialects. With regard to 

the Aramean words Kj5*l3n» Koh. 2, 5, Jonathan 

Targumim Genes. 1, 10, 10.) Est. II, 1, 14: Indian and India. 
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the Ossetian, Sjooken says in his Ossetic Grammar, p. 18: “In the 
pronunciation of the vowels the Ossetes and especially the Tagaures 
are very inconstant: a and a vary continually and the same Avord is 
often pronounced differently even by one and the same person, now 
with an a and then with an ae. The Digorians often use the vowel 
e for the Tagauric A similar observation with regard to the 
change between a and ii is made by Oscar Mann in his Kurdisch- 
Persische Forschungen, Ergebnisse einer vonl901 bis 1903 in Per- 
sien ausgefUhrten Forschungsreise, die MundartderMoKRi-KuRDEN, 
Part I, 1906, p. xLi: — “The pronunciation of the short vowel a 
is exceedingly variable. The same individual in the same vrovd of 
the same sentence speaks now a pure a and now an ii approaching 
to e, and on a third occasion comes perhajis to pronounce tJie 
syllable in question between both.” 

V. 

Vend. II, 41 (Spieg.) — II, 19(Westerg. Geldn.): theMss. vary 
between the two synonymous words and The Pahlavi 

version gives us a hint at the correct reading. For there we read 
553 = Av. -“<"3 Sans. WI, N.P. 'i’ , which habitually stands for the 
root "-“I? and its derivations, while the root and its derivations 
used to be translated with of. 

the Pahlvi translation of Yasn a XXXIY, 5; XLVII, 8; L, 2, 18; 
LII, 1. Here Spiegel and other editors of the Avestatext have 
justly preferred the reading t-iv-o . 

VI. 

Vend. Ill, 27 (Spieg. )={III, 8 (Westerg. Geldn.); Ill, 40(Spieg.)- 
III, 12(W.G.); Ill, 123Spieg.=III, 3G (Westerg. Geldn.);VIII, 38 
(Spieg. )=VIII, 14(Westerg. Geldn.): We read in Spiegel’s edition 
in the abovenamed passages ^a kind of formula phrase occurring four 
times as follows, -"rajjij Westebgaard has 

in III, 8, 12; VIII, 14: but in III, 

36 • wvAsjij in which place also a Ms. 

written by Dastur D6,r&b P&hlan in 1072 Yazdezardi, i.e., 1703 
A. D., and consulted by Er. E. K.Antia for his Vendid&d edition, 
reads so. Antia and Jamasp give in these four passages the same 
text as Westerg AARD. Geldner reads in all four passages equally, 

Whether one reads or 

is not- of much importance. These are merely ques tions of 
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euphony, orthoepie and orthography. But one may well ask whether 
forms like-"riy-")-"aa», which must be conceived in'Vend. Ill, 

12, and VIII, 14 as nominatiri pluralis, and in III, 8, 36 as acctisa- 
tivi pluralis, deserve to be adopted into tine text. For the pro- 
perly constructed current forms occurring, e.fj.y in Vend. VI, 1 and 
elsewhere in the A vesta are A, Meillet has 

recently discussed this question in the Journal Asiatique (Mai-Juin 
1908: Une fausse lecture deV Avesta^ pp. 520-521). I agree 
entirely with his deductions. It might be argued that the forms 
in question are constructed analogously to the flexion of the demon- 
strative pronouns, but this is, as Meillet justlj’’ thinks, an arbitrary 
supposition. Ho believes these forms to be erroneous and endeavours 
to prove from tile ancient Pahlvi letters, that the form owes 

its existence to a very early confusion of two very similar letters. 
I believe that he has succeeded in proving this. But I should like 
to point out here, that the so greatly difiering, and sometimes such 
strange readings of the Avesta Mss. are due, not only to the 
ignorance and carelessness of the copyists, but often also to their 
incorrect hearing. This has been already proved by R. Roth* for 
the Veda Mss. We must suppose, that like these, also the Avesta 
Mss., were written down as they were dictated. 

Jena, October 1908. Dr. Eugene Wilhelm, 

Professor op Iranian Languages 

IN THE UnIVERSITV OP JeNA. 

‘ Cf. Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. Morgenland. Gesellschaft, XXV, pp. 229—231. 
A. Weber: Indische Studien, X. 128—135. H. Zimmer: Altindisches Leben, 
Berlin 1879, p. 210. A. Ludwig, Rigveda III, 70—99. Max MttUer, Vorlesun- 
gen Uber den Ursprung und die Entwickelung der Religion. Strassburg 1880, 
pp. 183-191. ZDMG. Bd. 48. ZVgls. 26, 45. 



ASTVAT ERETA. 

Amoag the theological names of Zarathushtra’s three future 
sons, the saojaiiUKiHHirAT-N^KMAH, admits no doubt as to its moan- 
ing which is that of “ The Inoreaser of prayer (or worship)”. 
The Pahlavi trJinslatioa of the name of the first one, Ukhshyat- 
Erkta, confirms the supposition that the first part of this name 
Ukhshyat has the same signification as in the second name. The 
Pahlavi text gives Vakh$hinitdr-'i- dhardyih,'’'' Th.e moTQSk&eT of 
Righteousness”, ereta in Ukhshvat-Erkta being an Iranian equiva- 
lent of the Sanskrit rita, and identical with the Avestan Asha or 
ArtaA 

It is not likely that ereta., in the third name Astvat-kbeta 
should have another meaning than in the first one. Accordingly, 
M. Bartholom® translates : “ Der das leibhaftige Recht ist ”. 
Bat the three names being evidently fashioned after the same 
scheme, one expects in the first half, astvat, of the third name a 
verbal form analogous to ukh^hyat and not the well known adjective 
astvant, “corporeal”, which is supposed also in the Avestan explana- 
tion of the name Astvat-ereta in the Farvardin Yasht, § 129. One 
is tempted, indeed, to connect this astvat with staomi and to trans- 
late “ praiser of Righteousness”, or in a causative sense, “The 
one that causes Righteousness to be praised ”. I am aware that the 
initial a ought in that case to be long. But that objection could 
not be said to be necessarily fatal to the etymology I have suggest- 
ed. Thus the three expected saviours should be called respec- 
tively : 

The Increaser of Righteousness, 

The Increaser of Prayer, 
and The Praiser of Righteousness. 

Nathan Sodeeblom. 


1 See ray b^oky L'l vie future** d'apr^e le Annates du JUfus^e Ouimet^ 

Bihl, d* Etudes IX, p. 252 f., and Ohr. Bartholorase, AUtramschen Wi^rierhuch^ 


P- 


10 ff. 

,39 ■ 



VERMIN AND HOLINESS. 

Mahavira endured gnats with patience, although they tor- 
mented his body. According to the Acharanga Sutra, 8, his 
disciples, the jaina monks, were not allowed k> kill crawling 
animals that ate their flesh and blood, or even to rub the wound 
made by them. Although vermin destroy the body, the monk must 
not change his position. In the Mayjhima-Nikaya 12, Buddha 
says that dirt and filth clung to his body for years during his 
ascetic period before falling away. It is not asceticism but mercy 
that makes the Bodhisattva shake off the fleas before jumping in 
the fire, in order to prepare meat for the hungry. Amongst 
modern Sannyaeins, the Saivas are renowned for tolerating dirt and 
vermin. The great Farid ad din Attar‘ in the excuse of the 
second bird makes a pious Sufi regard fleas and flies that disturb 
him day and night as sent by the divine. friend. 

In the GiTSBoo-Iloman world, the Cynics were the foremost 
representatives of holy filth. But the asceticism of the Middle 
Age in Europe surpassed them. The monks of the murdered 
Thomas k Becket in the cathedral of Canterbury, marvelled at the 
sight of the vermin swarming on the haircloth, which “ was 
boiling over with them, like water in a simmering caldron”. They 
did not know that he was such a Saint. St. Francis, according to 
the Speculum Perfections^ “ was no enemy of these insects, but he 
carried them on himself and considered it an honour to have those 
heavenly pearls in his dress”. Suso, in his autobiography, telle 
how terribly he was tortured by insects, wriggling like a worm 
night and day. But he tied his hands to prevent himself from 
trying to get rid of them in his sleep. Cardinal Bellarmine 
showed his patience in letting vermin bite. But his argument was 
very different from any Indian aJumsa or from the belief in Trans- 
migration. We shall have heaven as a reward for our suffiarings, 
but these poor beings are restricted to the joys of this Iffe. 

These few instances of the revolting but significant chapter on 
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vermin and holiness may illustrate the khrafstra-k^Yvng holiness of 
the Avesta (Vendidad XIV, etc.) 


Nathan SOdkrbloh. 



TH EOPOMPUS AND THE AVESTAN AGES 
OF THE WORLD. 

Plutarch, writing in the first century after Christ, quotes Theo- 
pompus, the historian of Philip of Mncedon, from about 300 B. C., 
concerning the “ Magian ” conception of the history of the world : 

OfOTTOfiTTos be Kara tovs dva fjiepoi rpta^iXia erij top pep KparetP rbp be 

KparelvOai rmv de&p, itXXa Be rpiax^bia pdxcaOai Koi TroXepeiP Kat dpaXvetP to. tov erepov top 
iTfpop'TeXos BdTroXei‘jre<rBai top **AtBr)Pt koI tovs pev dvOpdinovs evBaipopas ecrf<r6ai, p^re rpoipTjs 
Beopevovs p^T€ <TKiap ir(H 0 VPTaSf Tdu 3e raOra prjxopf}<rdp€POP OeoP rfptpetp Kai dpairavetrOai xP dpop 
KuXws pev ov TToXvp T^ i$e<p, &airep B^dpOpdfireo Koipwpeptp perptop. 

The idea attributed by Theopompus to the Magians may be ren- 
dered in this way:— 

“ 1. One of those gods reigned and the otlier was under his 
dominion during three thousand years. 2. During another three 
thousand years they battle and fight and destroy each other's works. 
3. At the end, Hades (=Angra Mainyu, originally, probably, a god 
of the lower regions ) succumbs, and men shall be happy, needing no 
food and throwing no shadow. — The god Avho has brought about these 
things (=the defeat of Angra Mainyu and the happy state of mankind) 
keeps still and reposes himself during a period not very great for the 
god, as ( it would be ) moderate for a sleeping man.” 

The last words are bad Greek, and must have been corrupted in 
some way. But no one of the various conjectures, made in order to 
correct them, seems very satisfactory. As to the repose of Ahura 
Mazda after the consummation of the destiny of the world, such an 
idea is not necessarily inconsistent with the opposition of the Shikand 
Gdmdnik Vijdr to the Jewish doctrine of a rest of the Creator after 
the Creation. But we know nothing of a divine repose after the 
Frashdkereti. Has Theopompus confounded Ahura Mazda with 
Keres&spa sleeping on the plain of Peshyans&i, or with Saoshyant, yet 
lingering in the Prophet’s holy seed in the lake Ksnsava, or with 
Yima preserved in his vara from the gpreat winter ?‘ 

It is quite conceivable that some misunderstanding w'as per- 

* Then one would read Ka^ws pev oBv iroXvv instead of tcaXws piv ov iroXvv ; *' a rather 
considerable time, but moderate for a god as well as for a man who is sleeping’*. 
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petrated by Theopompus or by[ Plutarch in quoting him. But as &r 
as I can see, the context excludes the introduction of a third god, 
after the two superhuman rivals spoken of. 

In an able treatise on La Beliyion dea Per sea, published in the 
Revue hihlique in 1904, Father Lagrange ingeniously suggests that 
the god, “ qui a combine cel a ” , means Yinia, wdio has 

taken a rest in his nara. But there is no question of rest or repose 
in the Iranian legend of Yima. And no attentive reader of this 
passage can understand Thviitax^aurfuair^aaixtvavOtav otherwise than as 
meaning one of the two §ods rivfttv. . .touH . . . ruvOtay' mentioned 
al)ove. 

M. Lagrange who, by the way, evidently takes Bernardaki’s 
reading instead of KoX&t for the text, understands the first part of 
Plutarch’s quotation from Theopompus in a way contrary to the 
Zarathushtrian doctrine of the history of the w’orld. He under- 
stands aya iiipos ill the beginning of the quotation as indicating two 
periods, one with Ahura Mazda as ruler, another with Angra 
Mainyu as ruler, and translates : “ Theopompe dit que, selon Ics 
Mages, I’un des deut tour a tour domine ct I’autre est vaincu pendant 
trois mille ans; pendant trois autres millc ans on lutte et ou se fait la 
guerre It is possible to translate di-a ^lepot in that way, 

which should indicate (1) 3000 years of Ahura Mazda’s government, 
(2) 3000 years of Angra Mainyu’s government, (3) 3000 years of 
fight, before the defeat of Hades ( Angra Mainyu ) and the happiness 
of mankind. But, as the phrase runs, it is more natural to apply the 
two “ turns ” to the two different trimillenniums mentioned. 'hvhiUpot 
belongs to both the following statements. The first '* •• turn ” of the 
two gods’ relation is indicated by rhy (liy yparuy riy «» Kparturaai: one 
of the two gods was ruling and the other ( Angra Mainyu ) was 
under his dominion during three thousand years.’ The second 
“ turn” comes in ■with paxtaffat Km mXtptiy. they fight in another 3000 years. 

According to the well-known scheme of the Bftndahishn, another 
trimillennium is added to those two, the epoch beginning with Zara* 


* M. hagYBXigef La Beligion des Per sea. Revue bibliquet 1904, p. 35, note 3, writes: 

•• Soderblom {La Vie Future, p, 244 ) a fait nn v6ritable contresens on n^gligeant cette 
p^riode contenne dans les mots duh fiepou* I hope, ho will find now, that 1 have not 
neglected his second period, but that the more natural interpretation of dvd /icpor 
which excludes it, seems not to have occurred to him. 
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thir^htra and designated as the triumph of God^ It corresponds to 
Theopompus’ words: rAot «’oiroX«'ir*«rtfoi rii> ctc. With Theopompus 
it is not an epoch but an end. A Greek writer, as well as a modern 
writer, would rather understand the actual age as a fight between the 
Good and the Evil one, than as the triumph of God. But the passage 
shows us that the three last periods of the four, mentioned in tho Bftn* 
daliishn, were generally accepted as a Mazdayasnian doctrine already 
about 300 B. C. An extant Avesta fragment quoted in the Pahlavi 
Vendidad II, 20 runs: “flow long time lasted the holy spiritual 
creation, mainyava stish ashaoni^'? Thus the complete Sasanian 
Avesta knew also the first one of the four great ages of the universe. 

Theopompus’ statement agrees with the general view of the other 
records about Mazdbyaenian chronolgy. Only the final rest of the 
god remains a puzzle.' 

Ups ALA. Nathan Sodebblom. 

^ For further aiscnesion, see my aiiicle on “ Agea of (he Worldt Zoroa$irM\ in 
Hastings’ “ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics VoL I. 




ARDAE VIRAF AND HIS TRANCE. 

In an age of reason people expect to have a rational explanation 
for every phenomenon that occurs in this world. Psychology and 
kindred sciences which try to explain and assign a reason for all the 
mipramundane phenomena which occur at the present time in 
different parts of the world, as they have occurred again and again 
in the past, are however, still in their infancy. Still, as regards 
particular kinds of phenomena there is a strong consensus of 
opinion that they are genuine, and that they cannot be explained on 
the supposition of the action of any of the five senses. But when 
they come to assign a reason for the same as to how they occur, 
there is a difference of opinion, and two theories have been put 
forward as to their possible solution. One is that they are the 
result of the working of the hitherto unmanifested powers of the 
soul, or, as Myers has termed them, the subliminal consciousness of 
man. (See “ The Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily 
Death.” ) It is there stated that our work-a-day consciousness is 
only a part of the larger consciousness that generally lies hidden 
below the threshold, as it were, but which at times spontaneously 
manifests itself above it, and at others has been artificially made 
to so rise up. The other theory is that these phenomena are due 
to the spirits of the dead or of “ other intelligences” which are 
said to inhabit the universe. 

It is not necessary to enter in detail into these two theories, 
but it will be enough to say that the phenomena of telepathy or 
thought transference and hypnotism have been almost unanimously 
vouched for as genuine. “ These two subjects. Telepathy and 
Hypnotism”, says Mr. Edward T. Bennett, a former Assistant 
Secretary to the Society for Psychical Research, in his “ Twenty 
Years of Psychical Research”, “ have been rescued from the outside 
wilderness, ami brought within the circle of scientific investigation 
as real and legitimate branches of enquiry.” He goes on to say 
that “ a result of this will be that the rising generation of literary 
nd scientific students will grow up in the mental attitude towards 
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Telepathy and Hypnotism that they are problems to be faced, not 
superstitions or m 3 rths to be ignored 

For the purpose of the present paper we have to deal in the 
main with hypnotism, and we shall therefore try to understand it 
from that epoch-making work of Myers, already quoted above. 
Hypnotism proper is a state in which the “ Subject ” or hypnotised 
person is insensible to pain, and is not able to make any voluntary 
use of any part of his body. This state is brought about by means 
of suggestion on the part of the hypnotiser. And, as Myers 
explains, suggestion from without resolves itself into suggestion 
from within. That is, unless there is some telepathic or super- 
normal influence at work between hypnotiser and patient, the 
hypnotiser can do nothing merely by his word of command. 
He thus defines suggestion as “ successful appeal to the subliminal 
self”. 

But, although the nervous system, on the one hand, is in this 
state unfit for it* usual work and renders the hypnotised person 
incapable of pain, yet, on the other hand, it is quite as active and 
vigorous as ever, — quite as capable of transmitting and feeling 
pain — although capable also of inhibiting it altogether. The 
hypnotic subject is, as he says, above pain instead of below it. 

It will be seen that Mr. Myers thus opens a wider question, 
namely of the possibility in this state of a greater display of the 
subliminal consciousness of the self — of the subliminal processes of 
thought. While the ordinary or the supraliminal consciousness is 
deprived of its activities, room is opened for the development of 
higher powers inherent in the soul, that is, of telepathy, 
talaesthesia, and ecstasy. It is in states of trance or ecstasy that 
the soul is said to have knowledge of things distant or things 
hidden, can foretell the future and read the past as an open book. 
It is true that in some cases the body in the trance state is said to 
be “ invaded ” by another personality, and then whatever in that 
state is said or written is ascribed to the influence of that 
personality. 

But in this connection it must be remembered that it is by no 
means true that every body who enters into the hypnotic state 
has thereby been suddenly turned into an angel, and that whatever 
is written or [uttered by him in that state or thereafter is to be 
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taken as gospel truth, or that it represents the true state of aflFairs. 

The human mind is generally very prone to the miraculous, and 
it is necessary that in investigations of this kind, the greatest care 
is taken at every step, especially to guard against fraud or decep- 
tion. How very necessary this is for the untutored mind, will be 
evident from the following weighty words of Myers. “ I propose 
to indicate in Appendices (923 A and B) some of the work which the 
Society for Psychical Research has done in exposing and guarding 
against fraud and credulity ; and I further refer my readers to a 
forthcoming book by my friend and colleague, Mr Podmore, in 
which the imposture which has dogged so called “ Modern 
Spiritualism " from its inception will be exposed with a distinctness 
which needs must be salutary.” And a perusal of that book styled 
“ Modern Spiritualism : a History and a Criticism” in two volumes 
will go a great way in convincing the reader of the truth of the 
above remarks by Myers. 

But even where there is no evidence or possibility or even 
necessity for fraud or deception, there is still the same necessity 
to be on one’s guard against a possible source of error, 
which, if admitted, will vitiate the whole proceedings and render 
the result worthless in the eyes of thinking men. That error 
consists in a belief that whatever is received in that state comes 
from without and from sources other than one’s own mind or that of 
the hypnotiser, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is in most cases a 
reproduction, in a more or less amplified form, of whatever has 
been read, heard or seen by the recipient. It is said that whatever 
has thus been received by the mind, even when it has not taken up 
a definite place in the normal consciousness, but has been forgotten, 
is always stored and hidden in one or other of the different strata of 
consciousness, till such time as on occasions of stress or under 
certain unusual circumstances, as the hypnotic state, it has been 
heaved up again, and becomes once again the acknowledged 
property of the waking consciousness. 

It will thus be seen that every information which has been 
once received by the soul, has its use either now or in the near or 
distant future, in this or in the other life, and it shows the 
necessity of acquiring knowledge from every possible source, side 
by side with the development of one’s own moral nature. This is 
30 
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expressly enjoined in the Zoroastrian religion. Mere “dry piety”, 
as the Persians would call it, is not of much avail. 

ViRAF AND HIS TbAIIPB. 

We now oome to the subject proper of our paper. It is stated 
in Chapter I. of the Vir&f N&m&h that the Zoroastrians of that 
period were very shaky in the matter of their religious beliefs, and 
that it was therefore deemed necessary to bring them round to 
their former faith by means of a miracle, if possible. A 
preliminary council of some thousands of Zoroastrian priests from 
all parts of IrSn was called in the fire-temple of Adar Pr6b4g, and 
they finally selected from among them ArdAe Virfif to take up that 
responsible task. That task consisted in exploring the spiritual 
regions in order tto find out whether their popular beliefs were 
justified by what he saw there. Vir&f, after performing certain 
ceremonies, and having taken a draught of wine .and vianij 
(a kind of intoxiciting drink), fell into a trance, and remained in 
that state for seven days and nights, apparently as one dead. In 
that state, his eoul traversed the spiritual regions. This trance 
seems to have been induced by self-suggestion from himself, and 
accelerated by the drink of wine and man<;. Instances of such self- 
induced hypnotic state have been recorded by Mr. Myers in 
Chapter V. of his famous work. “ Who could have thought”, says 
he, “ that a healthy under-graduate could by an effort of mind 
throw his whole body into a state of cataleptic rigidity, so that he 
could rest with his heels on one chair and head on another, and 
remain suspended in that condition ? or that other healthy young 
persons could close their own eyes so that they were unable to open 
them, and the like ? ” 

So far, then, even as regards VirAf, we have been on safe 
ground, on ground that falls legitimately within tlie sphere of 
scientific investigation. But when we come to the result we are 
thoroughly disappointed. 

ViRAF AND His ExPERIBNCBS IN THE SPIRITUAL WoRLD. 

We have already alluded to a possible source of error that 
enters into such psychic phenomena. We have referred to the 
law of suggestion operating and vitiating the whole proceedings 
and thus rendering any attempt at finding out the truth, abortive. 
This is so in many cases, and it is therefore necessary that indivi- 
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dual cases must be judged on their own merit. Many of the trance 
utterances that proceed from the subliminal consciousness, or that 
purport to come from disoarnate spirits, have, on analysis, been 
found to be a mere reflex, in a more or less amplified state, of the 
previous knowledge on the part of the recipients. The writings of 
Swedenborg, for instance, have been quoted as having been vitiated 
by his own pre-oonceived ideas and fancies in favour of particular 
doctrines. As Myers has put it, “ the spiritual meaning which 
Swedenborg draws from every word of the Old Testament by his 
doctrine of correspondences is not only a futile fancy, but a tissue 
of gross and demonstrable errors. And yet, on the face of it, was 
not all this error more amply accredited than any of the utterances 
of possession or the recollection of ecstasy which I shall be able to 
cite from modern sensitives?-..” Mr. Podmore also in his “Modern 
Spiritualism” gives a whole list ofsuch writings with extracts from 
them, and shows how they, purporting to represent things as they 
obtain in the spiritual world, are merely a reproduction of the 
prevalent ideas on the subject. We shall not refer here to the 
writings produced before a gaping multitude by means of fraud or 
deception, as we are not concerned with them here. 

On the seventh day Viraf’s soul is said to have re-entered his 
body, and Vir^f hiftiself stood up as if nothing had happened, show- 
ing no signs of worry or fatigue. One peculiarity about his trance 
is its long duration of seven days. There has been perhaps no 
other instance recorded of a trance lasting for such a long time. 
Was it not possible for Vir^f to have seen what he saw in much 
less time? The experiences recorded in the book are not of such 
a character as would require such a long period. This is the initial 
difficulty. But the difficulty may perhaps be explained away on 
the supposition that the people had to be impressed with the idea 
that his soul had actually to pass through so many material heavens 
and hells. It may be that the people of those days were beginning 
to lose their faith in such material heaven and hell, rewards 
and punishments, and to think that they should be rather of a sub- 
jective than an objective nature, and that it was the object of the 
1 earned Dasturs to prop up their waning faith in the popular ideas 
a bout heaven, hell, resurrection etc. (See Chap. V). If this sur- 
mi se be correct, then the matter assumes quite a different aspect 
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altogether, and the whole aflFair then might appear as a kind of a 
pious fraud perpetrated with an object in view, and that, a good 
one. But we cannot merely on this ground throw the whole case 
away. We have seen that trance cases are genuine ; and if VirM 
passed into that state in the presence of a whole multitude, as 
related in the Vir&f-N&rn&h, we have no reason to doubt that state- 
ment, unless we consider that all the observers were made dupes 
of a daring fraud. 

When the seven days’ trance was over, Vir&f called an amenu- 
ensis by his side, who took down in writing, in the presence of all, 
his experiences of the other world. Here again appears another 
diflBculty of a kind, but which can be explained away. Generally, 
trance utterances are made or automatically written while that 
state lasts. But Virfif’s experiences were dictated after the trance 
in his waking state by his conscious self. This indicates a higher 
stage of development, where one is able to remember in the waking 
state his experiences in the trance, unlike others who, on waking, 
recollect nothing of what had happened in the other state. This 
has to be explained. It is an acknowledged fact that suggestions 
made during the hypnotic state by the hypnotiser have been faith- 
fully carried out by the hypnotised in the waking state. For ins- 
tance, if it is suggested to the hypnotised that on a particular date 
he should open a particular room, sit in a chair and read a given 
book, he will do all that in the same sequence at the appointed time 
and place without fail. Working upon this peculiarity of the hyp- 
notic state, we might say that just as Virfif had by means of 
self-suggestion produced on himself the hypnotic state, so also he 
had further suggested that he should on waking recollect all that 
had happened during that state. If Viraf was able to do that, it 
pre-supposes a high order of development. 

But unfortunately, as said above, when we look to the result 
of all this, we are thoroughly disappointed. No new laws, no new 
mysteries have been brought to light and explained, as prevailing 
in the spiritual world, nothing to which wecangive a moment’s con- 
sideration, except a re-iteration of the oft-quoted saying that as you 
sow, so shall you reap. It is not necessary to enter in detail into his 
experiences. They are, for the most part an account of rewards and 
punishments after death of an objective rather than of a subjective 
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kind. And the one gratifying feature of these 'experiences is that 
these rewards and punishments are generally in due proportion to 
good or evil deeds, and mostly of a corresponding nature. For ins- 
tance, a wicked woman was seen with her tongue hanging out from 
her neck, instead of from the mouth, because she was while on 
earth in the habit of quarrelling with, and otherwise ill-treating 
her husband. A wicked man was nourished with human flesh mixed 
with blood, hair and other impurities, as he was in the habit of 
throwing human hair and other impure things in the midst of fire 
and water. 

Among his other experiences may be mentioned the famous 
Chinvat Bridge, which according to popular belief the souls’of the 
pious dead have to cross before entering heaven, but which the 
wicked ones are unable to cross and consequently they fall into the 
hell below. Ihe souls of the former were heard repeating the 
famous G&thic text Ushtd AhmAi YohmAi UshtA KahmAichU-, 
meaning “ Happiness to him from whom happiness is unto all ” : 
while those of the latter were heard uttering in despair the KAm 
Nemdi ZAm asking as if in bewilderment, “to what lands” shall they 
turn. Virdf also saw the KerdAr of a pious soul in the form of a beau- 
tiful maiden who, as she said, was made more beautiful by his good 
thoughts, words and deeds as also that of a wicked one in the form 
of an ugly looking woman. He further saAv the golden scale in 
the hands of Rashnu the Just, in which the good and evil deeds of 
the dead were weighed ; also the three stages of heaven and the 
fourth, the Garothm&n Behesht — the G(^>'o-JJemAna of the Gathiis — 
the abode of Ahura Mazda. Not unlike the furniture of Sweden- 
borg’s heaven were to be seen in Vinlf ’s heaven, golden chairs, 
rich carpets, beautiful cushions etc., for the souls of the pious to 
rest in perfect happiness and in light, whereas, on the other hand, 
the darkness in hell was so dense and thick that it could even be 
grasped by the hand, and the unfortunate inmates though so close 
to one another, could not see each other’s faces. They, moreover, 
felt so lonely that a day appeared to them as if nine thousand years 
had passed, — the period after which resurrection of the dead is sup- 
posed to take place. Ahriman, the supposed author of all the mis- 
chief in this world, while we alone are to blame for it on account of 
our ignorance or want of knowledge, was also seen gloating over 
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the fall of man and his miseries in hell. 

It may be granted that in publishing these experiences the 
central idea was to convey « moral, but it is none the less true 
that they were given out in such a garb as would strengthen the 
popular belief in material heaven and hell, and in rewards and 
punishments of an objective rather than of a subjective nature. 

Before being allowed to return to the earth, VirSf was allowed 
a sight of Ahura Mazda who appeared to him not in the form of 
a person but as an orb of light. And as if to remind us of 
Zarathustra’s allegorical mention of the “ tongue of His mouth”, 
we are told that a voice was heard issuing from that light, and 
commanding him to tell the people of the world that there was 
“Only one Path— the Path of Righteousness, and that all the 
other paths were false”. It also told him to exhc^t the people to 
remain firm in the Zoroastrian faith. 

We have coma to the end of our paper, and h^e we naturally 
ask the question whether Vir&f ’s soul really exploited the spiritual 
regions, or was it that he simply entered into a real hypnotic 
state, and there the matter ended, and what followed was simply a 
reproduction of his own ideas on certain matters of religious faith ? 
Judging from the result, I am inclined to believe that the latter 
was the case. No new laws of nature have been brought to light, 
and no new mysteries have been solved. Looked at from this point 
of view, the result is a huge failure ; though, if we can transport 
ourselves to those far off times, and bring ourselves in unison with 
their hopes and fears, and the urgency of their needs and wants, we 
can safely say that it was a grand success, and must have brought 
many of the wavering souls back to their faith in the Zoroastrian 
religion . All honour, then, to those concerned, for bringing about 
this happy result. 


SoBABJI NaOBOJI KaKQA. 



ZOROASTRIANISM IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN SCIENCE. 

It is often urged that religion and science are two conflicting 
things, one requiring blind belief, whereas the other, reasoning and 
logic. A true religion, however, should in no way be opposed to 
the established principles of Science, but on the contrary, should 
be a complete embodiment of scientific principles, in the form of 
religious precepts, intelligible as far as possible to the great masses 
of the people. Such a religion would at once be acceptable to the 
philosophic brain of a Mill or a Tolstoy or to the scientific turn of 
mind of a Kelvin or a Huxley. At the same time, it would not 
fail to bring the,|p«atest good to the greatest masses of the people, 
by initiating th^m into practising, perhaps unconsciously, the 
great hygienic |rinciples of modern science. It is the object of 
this essay to discuss, to what extent the religious philosophy, 
explained and propagated by Zoroaster, in its purest and most 
beneficial form, can approximate to our ideal of truly scientific 
theology. 

When we examine the Zoroastrian Scriptures, we find in them 
important hygienic and sanitary principles laid down as religious 
precepts in a very early period of the evolution of modern civiliza- 
tion, — principles which were absolutely unknown even to the 
scientists of the first half of the nineteenth century. We find in 
them, for example, a severe condemnation of the pollution of rivers 
and flowing streams, which is going on even at present, in 
the most civilized parts of Europe and America, and which, accord- 
ing to the report of the River Pollution Commission of England, 
is the cause of very frequent outbreaks of epidemic diseases and 
immense hu|[ian sufferings. We find in that very early part of 
history, when people knew next to nothing of hygiene, Zoroastrian 
tenets vigorously impressing upon the mind of people, the supreme 
necessity of keeping flowing waters free from any sort of contaminsr 
tion. We cannot properly realise the full significance of this precept, 
till we remember that in a civilized country like England, it was 
so late as 1876, that the River Pollution Act became law. We 
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find in the Vendidild, a severe condemnation of people who would 
pollute flowing waters and in the Ardvisur Nyfiish, we find Ahura 
Mazda, the Omniscient Creator, depicted as saying that the flowing 
waters were for the prosperity of cities and countries. 

But what strikes us most is the full knowledge and firm grasp, 
in those days, of the famous “ Germ theory of diseases” which 
is so clearly expressed in the VendidM, but which was not even well 
understood by the leading medical men of the nineteenth century. 
In the Avesta we find Ahura Mazda, the Creator, distinct- 
ly saying that the pollution of rivers gives rise to the development 
and multiplication of poisonous germs and thereby to the spread of 
diseases. (VendidM VII, 26.) Now the modern “ Germ theory” 
says that micro-organisms of infectious diseases, possessing indepen- 
dent existence and having the power of enormously multiplying 
themselves under favourable conditions, are given off from all dis- 
eased and dead bodies. These germs get introduced into healthy 
bodies by direct contact or by some other means. On this point, 
we find most stringent precepts in the Zoroastrian Sanitary Code. 
When a Zoroastrian touches a dead body, he is strictly enjoined not 
to mix with society, until he goes through what is popular- 
ly known as the “ Riman Barashnum” ceremony, which is 
nothing but a sort of disinfection. Till he gets disinfected 
by the above ceremony, he cannot come in direct contact with 
a flowing stream, nor with any trees or agricultural farms. 
(Vendidad VIII, 104-107). All this was done simply to secure 
perfect cleanliness, because, as Dr. George Reid points out, 
“ Filth, in its broad sense — foul air, foul water and foul 
surroundings — is the chief essential to their (germs’) exist- 
ence, and cleanliness is the weapon to be used against them. 
Although, to the naked eye, the actual organism of the disease 
is not visible, the conditions upon which its growth and develop- 
ment depend, are ; and it is to these, that our atten||tOR xnust be 
directed in order to successfully prevent the ravages of the invisi- 
ble foe. Given a perfect state of cleanliness, in the broad sense of 
the term, most diseases of the contagious class would become 
things of the past.” 

That the Zoroastrians tried to secure this perfect state of 
cleanliness is likewise apparent, when we find that the adherents of 
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the religion were forbidden to come in contact, after touching a 
dead body and before getting themselves disinfected, with things 
of certain materials, e.g., wood, cotton, etc. We are struck with 
amazement, when we find that the materials so forbidden in the 
Vendiddd to be touched are precisely those which are recognise<l 
by modern scientists as not impervious to these infectious germs. 
Iron and compact stones are not forbidden materials, and now we 
know that these materials are almost impervious to, or are such as 
can easily get rid of, infectious germs. 

It will now be quite evident from the above, that it was on 
this ground that the Zoroastrians are forbidden to place their dead 
bodies on beds of any material except iron or stone. We also now 
understand why the follower of Zoroaster has to keep fire burning 
in his house, within a few feet from the place where the dead body 
is lying, till it is removed to the resting-place. The idea is evi- 
dently to burn up the infectious germs emanating from the dead 
body. We now find sanitary authorities recommending this prac- 
tice during the outbreak of an infectious disease. All the pre- 
cautionary measures, all the preventive means, so strongly 
recommended at present by our modern scientists, were set down 
as religious precepts in Zoroastrian writings, hundreds of years 
before the germ theory was expounded in Europe. 

When we turn from this to another important branch of 
science, vis.. Astronomy, we find most of the great religious 
systems of the world distinctly at war with science. Scientists 
have established, beyond doubt, the fact that the form of the earth 
is an oblate spheroid and not flat, and Galileo has triumphantly 
conformed the heliocentric theory, with its rotating and revolving 
earth. It is very much gratifying to note in this connection, 
that Zoroastrian Scriptures do neither speak of a “ flat ” world, 
nor anything that would clash with the heliocentric theory. On 
the contrary, we meet with distinct suggestions about the 
globular form and rotation of the earth. In VendidM XIX. 4, we 
find the earth styled as “ this broad, round and vast earth”; and 
in the G&th&s it is spoken of as “this rotating earth” (Yasna 
XLVI, ';19). Truly was it said by a European scholar that the 
Parsee had no reason to tremble for his faith, if a Galileo invented 
the telescope or a Newton discovered the law of gravity. 

31 
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Nor do we fiud the Zoroastrians ignorant of Geology, a science 
which is in the process of being developed at present. We find in 
VendidM II, 22-24, a short description of the famous Glacial 
Epoch, which took place in the Pleistocene Period of the evolution of 
the earth, when, according to the latest discoveries, man appeared 
for the first time on it. We find a brief but very interesting descrip- 
tion of large masses of glacial ice “creeping downwards from high 
mountains to the valleys of the River Ardvisur”. We also read 
there how the sub-tropical animals were driven southwards by the 
Arctic conditions of the climate and how their place was taken by 
cold-loving forms. We have hero to remember that till only fifty 
years ago, geologists believed in the “ Noah’s flood” theory, and it 
was only the latest discoveries which clearly established tlie “ Gla- 
cial Drift" theory, an account of which is so concisely but clearly 
given in VendidM II. 

From all this, it is quite clear that the Zoroastrians had at- 
tained a very extraordinary level of intellectual and scientific ac- 
complishment in a most remote period of history. As regards 
their scientific knowledge and many-fold activities, Prof. Jackson of 
the Columbia University, says : “ The records of antiquity imply 

that the Zoroastrian books, by their encyclopaedic character, stood 
for many sides of life. Some of the original ‘ Nasks' of the 
Avesta are reported to have been wholly scientific in their contents, 
and the Greeks even speak of books, purported to bo by Zoroaster, 
on physics, the stars, and precious stones.” 

Now let us compare the Zoroastrian solution of the pro- 
blem of the Origin of Evil, with that put forward by science. 
This question is, beyond doubt, a very thorny one. Here, more 
than in any other case, the gap between Science and most of the 
great religions is difficult to be bridged up. The solution, offered 
by Zoroaster, though in striking conformity with the teaching of 
modern science, differs from it in one important item ; and in that 
important item, I shall endeavour to show, in what follows, that 
the Zoroastrian idea affords a better solution. 

The chief question is about the Source of Evil, To what power 
can we ascribe the daily human sufferings ? Whatfor is imperfec- 
tion, with its miseries, pains and agonies found in Creation ? Is 
God, the supremely Omnipotent Being, directly responsible for thia 
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imperfection, this flaw in tlie universe ? Three distinct theories 
have been put forward for the solution of this complex question, 
and to trace the origin of Evil. 

The first is the Manichean theory of an independent, uncrea- 
ted Evil Power like God Himself. It is Dualism pure and simple, 
and leads to immense mischief. We cannot be sure wlio will ulti- 
mately prevail. The theory was strenuously opposed by the 
Zoroastrian rulers of Persia, and Mani himself was killed by the 
order of a Sassanian king. 

The second theory, known as the “ Evolution theory of Evil,” 
is the accepted belief of our modern scientists. The theory, at the 
very outset, assumes that our life is a training and a preparation 
for something higher in future. It says that man, as he exists at 
present, is imperfect, and that human sufferings are simply dispen- 
sations of the Divine Will, for the development and perfection of 
man, ‘that God is gradually evolving harmony and concord out of 
chaos and confusion, that nature is incomplete, and evil is merely 
the result of this imperfection, that right adjustment will gradual- 
ly be brought about by evolution, and when that will finally be 
attained, there will be an end of Evil. But, till then, there will be 
a necessary and inevitable polarity of good and evil, worked by the 
Supreme Being Himself. Here lies the main difference between 
Science and Zoroastrianism. 

The idea of polarity of good and evil is the first and the 
lundamental principle of Zoroaster ; but nowhere, in his writings, 
does he regard, as Science does, God responsible for evil. He 
could not reconcile to his mind the Supreme Omnipotence of God 
with the imperfection of the universe. Zoroaster never believed that 
though God was Omnipotent, He could not produce perfection ; or 
that God was the most Beneficent- and yet He purposely created 
imperfection, and hence Evil with its associated miseries, cruelties, 
injustice and sufferings due to pestilence, earthquakes, floods, 
famines and innumerable other evils, over which man has no 
control. That our minds are not perfect, that human nature is 
not infallible, and that, as a natural consequence, we often succumb 
to evil temptations in our way, and then be victims to tremendous 

human sufferings, are all due to the fact that God did not create 

perfection, but preferred for us a slow process of evolution, extend- 
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ing over immensely long periods of time, and passing through plague, 
famine, slaughter, ruin, wreck, misery and endless sufferings. 
If He did this, knowing perfectly well that He could have 
attained the same object, both material and spiritual, without all 
this severity, then how sliall we be able to reconcile it with His 
Supreme Benevolence? 

If, on the other hand, the creation of an absolutely perfect 
man and an absolutely perfect world, without the existence of 
evil, was not possible, then He is no longer Omnipotent. In short, 
if God could not create perfection. He is not Omnipotent. If He 
could, but did not, then surely He is not supremely Beneficent. 

Thus we see how the evolution theory of science falls flat. 
It says that a most Beneficent God has planned an immensely 
grand scheme, “the very mainspring of which is cruelty in every 
conceivable form”. “It makes us believe”, says a European scholar, 
“that a Being of (wnnipotent power, of infinite wisdom and pure 
benevolence has put together a machine, so full of mal-adjustinents, 
that, every now and again, it makes the world a charnel-house, life 
a burden to untold millions, and death at once a horror and a 
release.” This theory, in its consequences, is as mischievous as 
the Manichean theory, for, as Mr. Samuel Lang observes : “The 
fact remains, and it is difficult to over-estimate the amount of 
evil which has resulted in the world from this confusion of moral 
sentiments, which has made good men do devils’ work in the 
belief that it has Divine sanction.” 

When we turn from Science to Zoroastrianism for the solution 
of this problem, we find Zoroaster speaking on this subject in his 
first speech which is preserved in the G&thus, the most sacred 
portion of the Zoroastrian literature. It should be said here that 
the G&th&s are a sort of relic of Zoroaster’s many writings. They 
are fragmentary in character and incomplete in substance. Often 
do we find, to our disappointment, a subject abruptly broken off at 
the end of a stanza, and a new topic opened in the next one. The 
inevitable inference is that some lines are missing. Thanks to the 
fanaticism of the Mahomedan conquerors of ancient Persia and 
their relentless opposition to any form of science and philosophy 
other than that of Mahomed, we find to-day most of the writings 
of Zoroaster destroyed partially, and in some oases totally. Of 
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these partially destroyed works, the Gathfis, the purest and the 
most sublime work, partially of Zoroaster himself, have been 
handed over to posterity in a fragmentary form. It is in these 
G^thfis that we find Zoroaster’s famous speech, explaining the 
origin of Evil. 

In this memorable speech, Zoroaster speaks of the existence 
of the First Cause, whom he generally calls “Ahura Mazda”, the 
Omniscient Creator. He then explains the creation of “ AiKfhcvnh 
Mainya”, i. e., two Spirits of the Woi’ld, whom he calls “Spenta 
Mainyu” and “ Angra Mainyu”. (Yasna XLV, 2). Now we 
find, in Yasna LVII., the angel Sraosha worshipping first the 
Supreme Being and the Archangels, and then those two Spirits. 
This shows that the jwsition of both these Spirits was at one time very 
high and supreme. If now we turn to another important book, tlie 
“Bundahishn”, we find there the keynote of subsequent events. We 
find there (Chs. I — II) the Supreme Being creating .all the “ Fra- 
vashis” of the whole creation and then granting them free-will which 
of course entailed full rpsponsibility. This free-will asserted itself in 
antagonism to the Supreme Being and one of the two first-created 
Spirits revolted. For the first time in the heavens discord reigned. 
A very striking resemblance will now be seen between Zoroaster’s 
Angra Mainyu and Milton’s Satan. Both are grand, majestic, 
and powerful, but not omnipotent. Angra Mainyu, who was once 
worshipped by the Angel Sraosha, but Avho is now opposed by him, 
as we learn from Sraosh Yasht §12, noAV began to work against 
Spenta Mainyu and thus became the chief destructive power and 
the main source of evil (Y. XXX. 5). Hence we find Zoroaster 
speaking of these two Spirits as agreeing “ neither in purpose, nor 
in policy; neither in ideas nor in methods ; neither in words nor in 
deeds ; neither in conscience nor in souls” (Y. XLV. 2). 

We now find the Supreme Being bitterly opposed to Angra 
Mainyu and hence to all forms of evil. Zoroaster’s God is the 
very incarnation of benevolence, righteousness, mercy and sym- 
pathy. We again see that Spenta Mainyu, the faithful of the 
first-created Spirits, falls in the background, and the Creator 
throws his whole influence in favour of righteousness as against 
the evil of Angra Mainyu, and finally establishes the law', as we 
learn from the G&th&s, that “ the souls of the righteous shall be 
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entitled to happy immortality, whereas those of evil, severe punish- 
ments.” (Y. XLV. 7 ). 

There is not a single line either in the G4th&s or in other 
writings of the Avesta, where the existence of evil is justified. On 
the contrary, its existence is deplored, and everywhere it is attribut- 
ed to Angra Mainyu. Angra Mainyu himiwlf is strongly de- 
nounced as a traitor and the author of all evil on the earth, in 
the Gathfis and in other writings. It will now be quite clear, that 
it is on this account, that in later writings, we find the Supreme 
Being Himself depicted as in constant conflict with Angra Mainyu, 
and Spenta Mainyu placed in a secondary position, and, therefore, 
we often find no distil ct mention of Spenta Mainyu in many of the 
later writings. It is the ignorance of this important fact, and the 
misconception of this theory, that led some critics to charge Zoro- 
astrianism with Dualism. 

Thus Zoroaster solves the problem of the Origin of Evil by 
attributing it to Angra Mainyu, a powerful Spirit who, by 
some inscrutable chances, revolted and whose existence God cannot 
put an end to, because of the free-will. If God directly intervenes, 
the free-will is of no use, and the natural consequence is that no 
longer any responsibility would lie on any being. We are, however, 
assured that evil is a temporary and vanishing cause, that ulti- 
mately good will prevail over evil, and that the fight between the 
two opposite polarities, Spenta Mainyu and Angra Mainyu, will 
result in the final triumph of right over wrong, of good over evil. 
We are further assured that finally, all the sinners will be won 
back to love, liberty and allegiance. In the meantime, every 
person is strongly enjoined, in the words of Mr. Samuel Lang, 
“ To keep by his eftbrts in this life, the balance of polarities, some- 
what more on the side of good, both in his own individual exis- 
tence and in that of the aggregate units, of which he is one, which 
is called society or humanity.” 

In conclusion, we see that Zoroaster’s idea about the two 
opposite polarities is a truly Scientific notion, and is the accepted 
belief of modern scientists. It will also be quite clear that he 
and his followers possessed a most marvellous knowledge of 
Science, when the world was in a semi-civilized condition, and when 
European Science was an unknown thing. It should also not be 
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forgotten that it was the philosophical and scientific writings of the 
Zoroastrians of old, which for hundreds of years after them, moulded 
the minds of many eminent Scholars and Divines. According to the 
Greek historiap, Arii^lotle and Plato, Socrates and Pythagoras, 
Theopompuaf and H^rijaippus and many first-rate classical scliolars, 
had carefully studi^ the scientific and philosophical writings of tlie 
Zoroastrians. In the writings of these scholars, we find many 
instances of ideas drawn from the writings of the great Bactrian 
Sag:e and of his followers. 

As regards the Zoroastrian religion, it requires no blind 
belief, as it is founded on the sound bed-rock of reasoning, logic and 
science. The precepts of this religion are nothing but fundamental 
scientific principles, that can be practised upon by men of any 
creed or profession, with advantage and without any difficulty. 
Indeed Zoroastrianism, as Mr. Samuel Lang justly observes, “ in 
its fundamental ideas and essential Spirit, approximates wonder- 
fully to those of the most advanced modern thought, and gives the 
outline of a creed which goes further than any other, to meet the 
practical wants of the present day, and to reconcile the conflict 
between Faith and Science.” 


K. Sanjana. 



IS ZOROASTRIANISM PREACHED 
TO ALL MANKIND OR TO ONE 
PARTICUAR RACE ? 

This is an interesting question Which has lately engrossed the 
minds of the Pars! community. The late Ervad Tahmuras Din- 
shaw Anklesaria has collected inaGujerati pamphlet, evidences, both 
direct and indirect, from Zoroastrian writings to prove that the 
religion of Zoroaster enjoins the admission of all men into its fold. 
In this short monograph I shall content myself with the citation 
of only a few select, authentic and authoritative passages bearing 
on the subject from the Avesta, Pahlavi-Pslzend and Persian sacred 
Zoroastrian recitals, as well as from the Shdh-n&meh and the last 
Persian Revslyet of 1778. 

(1) 

YaSNA XXX 5 11, 

Zoroaster preaches in his first sermon : 

X ig a, synonym of (Compare the phrases 

and •jW Also compare 

where appears as the synonym of I derive 

the word from Rt. as a transposition of Avesta Sk, 

9 from which Sanskrit (verse, metre) is derived. 

• for , imperative second person plural from the 

root iaa.^'*'-"=Sk. to learn. 

* >e>* + ^ + ; literally, good (way of) going, good conduct, 

morality, from the root to go. Compare Gujerati ; Pahlavi 

W, Persian etc. 

* + J + : literally, not going, conduct which must not be 

followed; bad conduct, immorality. Compare Sk. 

• Suffering, torment, from the root akin to to wound. 

Also compare Pahlavi Persian suffering. 
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“ 0 men ! learn those (sacred) verses, and good conduct and 
improper conduct (?.«., what is morality and what is immorality), 
and (learn about) the long-timed wounds (/^e., punishment in hell) 
to the wicked, and the benefits to the righteous, all which Hor- 
mazd has given (sent to you through me to be taught to you, and 
to make you the followers of the religion I preach to you). By 
these there shall surely be happiness (to you).” 

This enjoinment is addressed to all mankind and not to any 
particular race, from which it follows that Zoroaster invites all 
mankind to embrace his religion. 

( 2 ) 

YaSNA XXXI, 1. 

Zoroaster preaches : — 

.JWV 

“ 0 ye, the reciters* of (religious) verses ! we address you 
those words which were unheard before ; (we address them) to 
those who by means of the verses of Druj (Lie) spoil the world 
of righteousness, as well as to those (of you), 0 ye, the good 
people, who may have become heart-givers to (/. e., believers in) 
Hormazd.” 

Here the new revelations of religion are preached to both the 
followers of Zoroaster who had already been converted, and to those 
who had not yet been converted and were going on the wrong path. 
From this it follows that aliens were also invited to embrace 
Zoroastrianism. 

(3) 

Yasna hill, 1-2. 

In the last GUhfi, which contains the last will and testament 

> ig kindred to Sanskrit $ Pahlavi ••w , 

Pers. etc. 

* a contraction of , the best- 

• That is who are desirous to learn the recitals of divine holy spells ; in 
other words, who desire to be the followers of the true religion. 

32 • 
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of Zoroaster, the prophet, while appointing his aj^ostles and suc- 
cessors in matters of the religion preached by him, enjoins thus : — 

OO juuyju>)-u^ 


.jW ■■>»rVy-“ 

.Mii>i} jgt 13-“ fis "“ •j-*“<o’-“l> 

« •^^>0’-" *<161^ •xi-'W 

“ The best wish of Zarathushtra, the descendant of Spitama, 
is made heard (/. e., announced as follows) : — If (or when) Ahura 
Mazda should bestow upon him (Zarathushtra) (in reward) for his 
righteousness the gifts, vi:!., a blissful life for all eternity (/. «., 
heaven after his death), Gusht&sp, the Kaydnian, Frashaoshtra, and 
any descendant (or successor) of Zarathushtra himself, and (from 
time to time) the Saoshyants (the holy benefactors of the world, the 
propagators of religion, t. e., the Zoroastrian priests), who may be 
well versed in the Right Ways, namely, the Religion which Hor- 
mazd has given (i. e., sent to mankind), shall give instructions 
about thoughts, words, and deeds, so as to make one faithful as 
regards the worship, praises, and propitiation of Hormazd ; (they 
shall give instructions) to him (/. e.., to any person) who may wish 
to learn and remove the doubts (of his mind) as regards the sayings 
and actions of the Good Religion.” 


' , Pahlavi , the state of blissful life. This word is 

equivalent to ; Pahlavi fSAJ-") ; Persian 

’ I take the root as akin 

doubt, and the root 3 as the desiderative of to learn; the reduplica- 
tive syllable being dropped and •“SU.^ transposed to 

* is equivalent to rejoicing, propitiation. 

* Abverb ; present participle, accusative singular of the root 

akin to ^ , etc, 

* . Nominative plural of ^ knowor, one who knows : Nomina- 
tive singular^^, accusative singular *>< 
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Here proselytism and conversion are distinctly enjoined as a 
duty on the leaders of religion at all times. Every true disciple of 
Zaratjhushtra is bound to obey this injunction, especially the 
priests of the religion, whose duty it is to initiate men into the 
religion. Now if an alien should apply to a priest for admission 
into the religion, can the priest refuse him, in face of this positive 
injunction of the prophet ? And if he refuses him, does he not 
disobey the fundamental principle and commandment of the 
religion ? 

( 4 ) 

Yasna VIII, 7. 

“ I will urge upon, I who am Zarathushtra, the heads of the 
houses, villages, towns, and provinces to follow this religion, 
which is that of Ahura and Zarathushtra, in their thoughts, 
words, and deeds.” 

( 5 ) 

FliAVARDIN YaSHT, § 94. 

o® .J»-« .--o 

Hereafter shall widely reach the good Mazda-worshipping 
religion to all regions (of the world) which are seven. 

( 6 ) 

Vendidad XIX, 26 . 



“ Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : ‘O Thou All-Knowing 
Ahura Mazda ! Shall I make a virtuous man my follower ? Shall I 
make a virtuous woman my follower ? Shall I make the wicked 

demon-worshipping men of sinful life my followers ?’ 

Ahura Mazda answered : — ‘ Thou shouldst, O holy Zara- 

thushtra’ 
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Here Zoroaster is enjoined by God to preach his religion to 
all men and women, virtuous or wicked, of a pure religion or a 
base religion, without any distinction of caste, creed, descent, race, 
or nationality. 

Nam Setatishn, 4. 

“ I bow to the Omniscient, much forbearing God who has 
sent His message of revelation through Sapetman Zarthosht of 
holy spirit to all creatures (or mankind).” 

The belief here expressed is that the Zoroastrian religion was 
sent by God for all mankind, and not for any particulalr tribe or 
race. 

( 8 ) 

Kalma-i-Din. 

“ The good, right and proper religion which God, has sent to 
mankind, is only that which Zarthosht has brought.” 

In this confession of faith every person at the time of being 
invested with Sudra and Kusti is made by the initiating priest to 
acknowledge that the religion which he or she embraces is sent by 
God for all mankind. In the face of this recital and acknowledg- 
ment would it not be absolutely wrong to deny the right of 
every man of the world to embrace the religion of Zarathushtra ; 
and when a person applies to a Zoroastrian priest to admit him into 
his religion, how can he refuse him? Surely, if he does, it would be 
dereliction of duty on his part. 

(y) 

/S A, 

The Shah Namsh. 

In the Sh&h-n&meh of Firdousi we find the following couplets 
describing the propagation of Zoroaster’s religion in all countries 
of the world. 

jyljjAT jl 

j U I ^ m 
aiA/of SWi 
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m ^ 

I j 

t^^A. ^ I jji 

tjb d^JJ Jj 

• “ Mighty chiefs 0 / countries^ physicians, wise men, and 

warriors, all came to the king of the world (Gushtasp), and girded 
themselves with Kusti (*.e., were invested with Sudra and Kusti), 
and accepted the religion. The path of idolatry was forsaken and 
its place was filled by the worship of God. There were erected 
Towers of Silence which received the full heavenly light of the sun, 
and the seeds of pollution and contamination were cleared out.” 

( 10 ) 

The Rbvayet of Seventy Eight Questions and Answers, § 13. 

j i i 3^A lA O/oOkA j j d isy^^ ^ 

j /aA^^oT I 

j y u^jy^ y 15*® 

C!>Ua. CaXJ»)j J‘f y l^’T jl (J 

^ ^ y ^ j jy^ y 

/♦, IpT ij^^y y^ y ui^t^ 

I Oklx/ ^/o Ij j c; ^ (^' f cu««i ^ j\ 

^\y Ij rib «Xjt^ t 

•/ 43JuU^ 

*Xj^A. y e; y^ 

yy^ y j y Jj* J 

iXy ^ ^Ij vL'-** I o 33 

3, 1 * 33 ^ j y 11 ) ^y^ ^y iyid y y 

o^iXj yd y <^t- 

Aiyjx^ UA CA^A-^i caaj^j c)L^At r^ u^y y ^yy^y^ 

iXU^' ^<0 U-iJ J (^-0 

/“♦A .3 j *3 tlj d^fi y h‘ ^ /-A if ^ «>J (a) Ca,« I ^ j ^ U , 1 1 j ^ ! d^jjy I 

{^iy* y ^fd^^ y vIaAj ^y^ y^ t5‘^ l^«M»(j ^,j| Ca«*»a.’ o^A 

4^43 dy^^ J 

tyy^y'o ^y y iD**^0^ JJ 4,Aj^ J y^'^ j 

dijlyj ^^43 Ij '^dydy a^JIj 
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(jj CUjjiti VjAi (ijrH I (a) tj (j $ t A^JL^ I j ^ 

{*jl AJt vJLl^ U*JJ^ jy^ ^ 

U^J***i ^ Ai^j^l CA«»jjOk^j j <X^«ki| J C?^ j i Jti J j 

jt Ammj ^a.A4Aj( AJ jf (J j idj iJj *3 J*^-^ I fj 

r 

j ^ I 6 ^ 0 ^ Ciji id <X<sx ^ ^ «•*• J CiM# !(<«• f^yo fjj I 0.isj J I J fjfifi 

CA«tl caA3}^^ I (J I aa*o j^i I 

J 3 1 f^fj (jiAJ jyUoyo 

jjr’ ^ J ^ ^ A^k^ ^ 8 t*o J A^!i^ y; L-Oj J id J ^*3 ^ J 

rj^ J '^•j tJfJ iji^ J^ J i:^j^ ui *0^ tf® tft- W-'^ 

/■^^MavCif |j(.J |«AfiXa.<c J O'^JJ^ tjt- (yi'5 J*^ 0 C> L^v 

.}IA*«jjj aijl*A*« il<J.«l u>Uj^ <^?>C;j>> ixii.., (_j£^*ix ^ ^t< jl 

yi.> Jj (y^ J cjjl«e J A>j\dj j 

^ iiUj I J (jti tri'i (yi'H^ '*■■*•' Jl*”* 
Question 13 th : “ Here the Behdins of HindustA.n having pur- 
chased mostly sons and daughters of Hindus as slaves and slave-girls, 
keep them in their own service and household work, and having 
taught Avesta to tiiem, and having invested them with the Sudra 
and Kusti according to the rules of the Zoroastrian religion, employ 
them to prepare the Damns of Gahambdr and other holy festivals 
to consecrate those things ; and also all priests and laymen of 
India eat and drink food and water touched by them. But when 
they die, the said priests and laymen do not allow their corpses to 
be placed into the Towers of Silence. They say that these were 
born of non-Zoroastrian parents, and, therefore, it would not be 
well that the bones of Behdins (< . e. , born Zoroastrians) should 
mingle with theirs. Since they allow the performance of all the 
works of religion by them in their life-time, but after their death 
prevent them from being consigned to the ToM'ers of Silence, it is 
requested to know from you whether it is allowable or not to place 

» These Avesta and Pahlavi sentences are written on the margin of one of 
the most authentic manuscripts containing this Rov&yet. 

^ ••»>!» .•»•!? Ar>vajH-* »^iefe 

&€<¥ -MJtlM* !W>*i 4» »e/»A HV -VV tS tT 

liv w »»t; [ tr w i«JI/€€--CI 

IM'II St)l» -OS'JWtf ne> 
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their corpses into the Towers ’of Silence? Kindly write this sul> 
ject clearly.” 

Answer 13 th : “In the matter of purchasing sons and daughters 
of people of other religions it is necessary for priests and laymen at 
first to take care of their own religion and custom and of the safety 
of their own lives and properties, so that (by doing it) no harm ‘ 
should befall them. It is a deed of great merit to purchase 
children of other religions, and having taught them the Avesta, to 
admit them into the fold of the good religion of Mazda-worshippers. 
But this is very much to be disliked and is very strange to the 
minds of the people of the good religion that the priests and laymen 
of India eat food touched by the hands of the above-said children in 
their lives, and at the time when they depart from life and obtain 
the grace of God, they utter very unworthy words about; the re- 
mains of these poor, helpless persons, and import an element of 
perversity which is out of place, (saying) that these were the 
children born of aliens, and, therefore, it is not fit that their corpses 
and those of the Behdins (born Zoroastrians) should mingle 
together in the Towers of Silence; — and to do so is not good. These 
unworthy utterances are depriving them of the profit of a meri- 
torious deed of the religion of Zarthosht and of the patli of Truth. 
He who interferes in this matter and does not allow their corpses 
to be consigned to the Towers of Silence, that person is “ margar- 
z^n' (a great criminal) according to religion, and he shall be dis- 
graced before Meher and Sarosh (while giving account of his deeds 
after death in the heavenly tribunal). Rather it is the duty of 
priests and laymen that they should give more respect to the 
above-said children and consign their corpses to the Towers of 
Silence according to the rule of the Religion, so that it may be a 
cause of pleasing Hormazd and the AmshA,spands (archangels). 
Secondly, we have heard here from the mouth of the accomplished 
Dastur-born Dastur KS,u8, the son of Dastur Rustam, a denizen of 
heaven, that in most of the towns some of the high priests, and 

• This caution seems to have been given in those days on account of the 
jealousy and consequent riots, tumults, and disorders prevalent among different 
nationalities of India owing to the almost anarchical state of our country at the 
time. By the grace of God, at present, the powerful protection of the British 
Government being predominant in the whole empire, there is no reason for us 
to entertain the fear of any harm. 
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priests and laymen forbid (this act) and give much trouble (in this 
matter); and that they have passed resolutions that the above - said 
children must not be taught the A vesta, and must not be brought 
into the good Mfi,zdayasni religion. This course is far from (the 
path of) wisdom and strange to knowledge. Most respected Sirs, 
(may God keep you safe), in the third chapter of the VendidM, 
God, the Holy Creator of corporeal beings, has commanded to 
Lord Zarathushtra, the descendant of Spitama, of the immortal 
soul, that it is the duty of all to show the path of the good religion 
to all mankind and to make them honoured and respected by its 
profits. Again, (it is our belief) that in the times of Hoshedar 
MA,h, Hoshedar B5mi, and Saoshfi.n 9 , all men of other religions 
will be brought iiSfco the Good Religion. Therefore, according to 
this argument and proof, it is inculcated on us in the Good Reli- 
gion that to conv®rt the above -said children into our Good Reli- 
gion is an act of great and permanent merit ; and, therefore, those 
who become objectors in this matter, help, as it were, to increase 
the religion of aliens. They have no knowledge of the essence of 
things (they are ignorant) and they go on the path of fault and 
error. It is impossible according to the religion, to call them 
Behdins. Whoso is a real Behdin, he will further the Good 
Religion.” 

This quotation from the last Reviiyet of 1778 is important in 
as much as it shows that from the time of Spitama Zarathushtra 
down to the last century, the practice of converting aliens into the 
Zoroastrian religion was never altogether discontinued. For if 
there were no conversions of entire aliens made then, there could 
have been no necessity for the Parsees of those days to ask a ques- 
tion to, and receive a reply from, the Dasturs of Ir&n regarding 
the disposal of the last remains of converts to Zoroastrianism in the 
common Towers of Silence, which was objected to by some igno- 
rant Parsees of India through a misconceived repugnance against 
mingling the bones of the proselytised with those of born 
Parsees. 

Again, if the Zoroastrian religion claims to be a revelation 
from the Supreme Being, it cannot be reserved only for a particu- 
lar tribe or race, for, according to the “Patet Pashemftni”, all 
sorts of men — — are under the special protection 
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of Hormazd Himself', and, therefore, any and every human being 
on the face of the earth is entitled to embrace His (Hormazd’s) 
Religion which He has sent through His chosen prophet Zara- 
thushtra. 

Moreover, the Mfizdayasnian religion is said in the VendidM, 
X, 18-19, to be Purification itself, and that Purification is stated 
there to be open for any man of the world — 

Hence to purify unclean persons by the sacred rites of that reli- 
gion is its primary function ; and that rite is nothing else but the 
initiating ceremony of the Navzot which can be performed by a 
priest on any human being of the world. 

A careful study of the Avesta leads us to the conclusion that 
the tie of religious connection is considered therein superior to all 
other connections, even to family relations. In the fourth Fargard 
of the VendidM, 44-45, it is enjoined on every faithful Zoroas- 
trian to help his (co-religionist) in monetary, matri- 

monial, and educational matters. Also in the twelfth Fargard of 
the VendidM, §§ 21-24, where directions are given for the observa- 
tion of mourning for the death of near relations, we find that no 
direction is given regarding the death of that relation who may 
have become of alien belief and alien religion 

even though he may have been the nearest rela- 
tive — In the former case, a man is recommended to be 
helped on the ground of his being a co-religionist, though he may 
or may not be of the same blood with a Mftzdayasnian ; while, in 
the latter case, even a blood relative is discarded and renounced, 
because he is no longer bound by the common bond of religion. 
From this it is clear that in the Avesta the idea of the rights of 
co-religionship of all mankind is paramount over the rights 

of all other relations or connections and, therefore, 

it would be un-Zoroastrian and erroneous on the part of true 
Zoroastrians to look down, through conceited pride of blood, upon 
aliens, who may, out of sincere conviction and faith, wish to em- 
Iwaoe their good religion, and seek to be admitted as members of 
their community. 

Shbria-bji Dadabha.1 Bharucha. 
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THE PERSIAN DANTE. 

For the last hundred years the study of the “sources” of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia has been a favourite subject of research 
and discussion both with Dantologists and with students of com- 
parative literature. The investigations of Cancellieri at the be- 
ginning of the last century, followed by those of writers like 
Mustafia, Corazzini, Kopitsch, Labitte, Ozanam, and, in our own 
times, by many distinguished scholars, have been ably and succinct- 
ly summed up in a small and scholarly volume by Prof. Marcus 
Dods published in 1903 (“Forerunners of Dante”, Edinburgh, 
Clark). The author has gone wide afield and ransacked literatures, 
Eastern and Western, ancient and modern, for analogies of Dante’s 
Vision and his survey ranges from the Babylonian Gilgamesh and 
the Egj^tian Setne down to the Irish Tundal and the English 
Thuroill. It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that in this 
extensive survey not even an allusion is to be found to what is, at 
least in my estimation, one of the most striking and interesting of 
oriental apocalyptic compositions, bearing an unmistakable like- 
ness to the immortal Vision of the great Florentine poet. This fact 
must be my excuse for presenting an essay upon a subject which 
is not altogether a novelty and which may be found treated with 
considerable fulness by some English writers, even though in works 
not very accessible to the general public. 

The short Pahlavi religious tractate known as the ArtA VirAf 
NAmak, or Book of ArtA VirAf ‘ has for centuries been a 
favourite work with all classes of the Pars! community. It 
was sometimes read before large assemblies, with the effect 
thus described by its learned editor, Dastur Hoshangji : — 
“ It speaks volumes both for the effective style of the ArtA 
VirAf NAmak and for the implicit faith which the Parsis placed in 
what was written therein, that a few years ago, when the book 
used to be read before them, overpowered by consciousness of g^ilt. 


. * As we might say, “ Saint Viraf’. 
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the punishment for which was so terrifically described, they, but 
especially the gentler sex, used to weep. It was a most affecting 
spectacle to witness the awakening conscience exhibiting itself in 
trickling tears.” This popularity of the Vision is shown by the 
fact that, besides the original Pahlavi text, which exists in two or 
three considerably divergent recensions, translations exist into 
both Sanskrit and Gujer&ti, besides several Persian versions, both 
in prose and poetry. These poetical versions are quite modern and 
were composed respectively in A. D. 1530-31, 1532-33 and 1679. 
One of these Persian verse translations was evidently known to 
the celebrated English scholar, Thomas Hyde, whose famous work 
“ Veter um Persarum Religionis Historia ” first appeared in 1700. 
(See Prof. E. G. Browne’s “ Literary History of Persia”, Yol. 
I., p. 43). The work itself was first made known to Western 
readers in 1816, however imperfectly, by J. A. Pope’s English 
translation from one of the Persian versions published in 1816. 
The first edition, however, of the original text and the first 
reliable and scholarly translation was that prepared by Dastur 
Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, and most elaborately edited with notes, 
translation and introduction by Drs. Martin Haug and E. W. 
West in 1872. A French translation by M. Barth^lemy appeared 
in 1887; and a new edition of the Pahlavi text by a native scholar, 
Dastur Kaikhosru Jamaspji was published at Bombay in 1902. 

From the appearance of Pope’s version, it has been a common- 
place of writers on Persian literature that the story of Artft Vir&f 
presents striking points of similarity with the Vision of Dante 
recorded in the Divina Commedia. The subject of the present essay 
is, therefore, nothing new, and is merely an attempt to offer, in a 
somewhat recast form, what may be found with little difficulty 
in various preceding writers. Before any attempt to determine 
what historical relationship, if any, exists between the Persian 
and the Italian Visions, it will be necessary to say a word as to 
the date of the former. In the very careful introductory essay 
prefixed to his edition, Haug comes to the conclusion that the 
author, whoever he may have been, must have lived after the 
time of the celebrated Zoroeistrian theologian Adarb&d M&hraspand, 
the Minister of Shkpfir II. (A. D. 309-379), but before the down- 
fall of the Sdss&nian dynasty in the seventh century, for the book 
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undoubtedly belongs to S4sfi&nian times.' Thus its composition 
might fall in the fifth or sixth century A. D. 

This date is of some importance, as the early Irish Vision 
literature which appears to have played so important a part among 
the sources of Dante’s great poem, belongs to a considerably later 
period. Thus the Vision of Adamnan, which in so many points 
resembles the Divina Commedm that it has been thought that 
Dante must have used it, though ascribed to the famous ninth 
Abbot of Iona who died A. D. 704, is believed by Dr. Whitley 
Stokes to be at least three centuries later than his time. The 
other Irish legends of the kind, such as the Vision of Fursey, the 
legend ofOwain Miles and the Vision of Tundal are all much later.* 
The principal early Christian writing of the kind is the Ascen- 
sion of the Prophet Isaiah, which has been preserved in an Ethiopic 
Version in Abyssinia and which is very probably of a more ancient 
date. Spiegel, th# great Avestan scholar,* believed the Art& VirAf 
Ndmak to be dependent on the Ascensio. Hang argues strongly 
in favour of the complete independence of the two works, even 
though a certain number of coincidences can be discovered between 
them. He comes to the same conclusion with regard to the re- 
markable Jewish production entitled “The history of Rabbi Joshua 
ben Levi”, which professes to describe a journey through Heaven 
and Hell undertaken by the said Rabbi in the third century of our 
era. A more striking analogy is that of the Hebrew Revelation of 
Moses, first translated by Dr. Gaster in 1903 (Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society), which seems anterior to R. ben Levi. Dr. 
Gaster considers all these Hebrew Visions as pre-Christian in date. 
If this be true, they would assuredly be anterior to the ArtA VirAf 
Ndraak by some centuries. But this view is very doubtful. 

Apocalyptic literature of this kind, however, has been so 
common for centuries from even pre-Christian times, that it is 
very hazardous to deny the possibility of some inflaenoe of ideas 
and even of diction percolating from one literature to another. To 

• E. W. West, however, is not altogether satisfied on this point and thinks that 
it contains no certain indication of time when written.— “Grundriss der Ir. Phil.” 
II, n, 57. 

• See Miss Eleonor Hull's “ Text Book of Irish Literature”, Part L PP. 1375140, 
Dublin, Gill, 1906. 

• ”Trad.Lit.detP”.II.m. 
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us it is of little importance whether or not the anoyinous writer of 
the Arts Vir&f N4mak was influenced, liowever distantly, by the 
early Christian and Jewish Visions above referred to, or, even by 
the still earlier echoes from the Greek and L itin literatures ; but it 
is of interest to determine its priority of date to the Irish Legends, 
and to speculate whether it might possibly have exercised at least a 
remote influence cither upon them or upon the Italian poet of the 
thirteenth century. 

The general course of the Artfi. Vir&f Namak, — the trance 
and vision of the Zoroastrian seer and his visit under the guidance 
of the Spirits Sr6sh and Ataro, — over the Chinvat Bridge, to the 
World beyond the Tomb ; first to the four Heavens, thence by com- 
mand of Ailharmazd through the horrors of the “ Inferno ”, finally 
back to the Divine throne in Garotmfin, — is too well known to my 
readers for any need to recapitulate the contents here. 

Some remarks of a general nature, however, naturally occur 
to the reader, and will rightly lead up to a closer comparison 
between the Iranian and the Italian Visions. 

It will be observed, in the first place, how very large a pro- 
portion of Artfi Viraf *8 vision, no less than 83 out of the total 101 
chapters, is devoted to the description of the [iiferno, whilst the 
description of Heaven occupies only nine chapters. On the other 
hand, in the vision of Heaven, as compared with that of 
Hell, there is a certain orderly arrangement observable, whilst an 
entire want of order prevails in the long role of the various crimes 
and their punishments in the infernal regions: — literally, “ Ubi 
nullus ordo sed sempiternm horror inluihitat”.' It will be inter- 
esting, therefore, in order to give some idea of this Persian Hell 
to summarise under one or two heads its chief characteristics (after 
Haug and West). 

Some sins and crimes punished in this hell may be said to be 
against the natural order to be condemned by all religious sys- 
tems. Among these occur : murder (at least of a Zoroastrian) ; 
adultery ; unnatural crime ; infanticide ; disobedience and unduti- 
fulness of wives and children ; neglect of children ; poisoning ; 
sorcery ; use of false weights and measures ; breach of promise ; all 


* Job, X. 22. 
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kinds of falsehood, perjury, slander and calumny ; dishonest appro- 
priation of wealth ; taking bribes; defrauding labourers of their 
wages ; mal-administration and fraud ; misappropriation of reli- 
gious property ; cruelty on the part of rulers ; avarice ; illiberality 
and egotism ; envy; apostasy and heresy ; rebellion. The analogy 
between this list of sins and those condemned in Dante’s Inferno 
must strike every reader. 

Then there are sins strictly against the special precepts of the 
Zoroastrian religion. These specially concern the various cere- 
monial impurities of the Mazdean law, in many respects recalling 
those of the Jewish law ; also neglect or pollution of the sacred 
elements, fire and water; the ill-treatment of cattle, sheep, dogs, and 
other useful animals; destruction of bridges; disregard of the poor 
and of travellers ; talking whilst eating ; using public warm baths; 
useless lamentation and weeping; beautifying the face and wearing 
false hair ; walking without shoes ; and, of course, idolatry and un- 
belief in the true religion of Afiharzmazd. 

With reference to the various chastisements so graphically de- 
tailed, two remarks may be made. One is that in a considerable 
number of cases there is an evident attempt to indicate a lex talio- 
nis, in other words, ‘ to make the punishment fit the crime’. For 
example, liars and slanderers have their tongues cut out or gnaw'ed 
by serpents; those who cheated in weights and measures are continu- 
ally measuring out dust and ashes ; those who ill treated cattle 
are trampled under their feet ; the unjust judge is obliged to slay 
his own child ; adulterous women have their bodies gnawed by 
noxious animals ; the woman who gave no milk to her child is 
punished in her breasts, etc. A second remark is that some of the 
extremely cruel and almost grotesque tortures described by Artfi 
Virtlf are in all probability not the offspring of the writer’s imagina- 
tion, but reproduce actual tortures inflicted in ancient Persia, and 
even, to a large extent, practised there in modem times. Such are 
the hanging head downwards, cutting out the tongue, putting out 
the eyes, the breaking and tearing of limbs, being tom by dogs, 
roasting alive, plunging in mud and filth, etc. 

It is a curious fact that all the sufferers in ArtA VirAf ’s Sell 
are anonymous, with the single exception of the lazy man, whose 
name seems to have been Davdnos and who is punished like Dives, 
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the rich man in the Gospel, solely because of his laziness, since 
when “he was in the world, he never did any good work”. Yet 
whilst his whole body was being gnawed by khrafstras, his right foot 
alone was untouched, “ for that he once with this right foot cast a 
bunch of grass before a ploughing ox”, so that his solitary good 
deed went not unrewarded. 

The first obvious contrast between the two works is that 
whilst the Divina Commedia is one of the greatest poems, replete 
with all the wealth of the sublime and beautiful in poetic thought 
and diction, the book of Artfi Vir&f is written in prose, and that 
generally of the baldest and most monotonous character. 

The second obvious difference is in the order of the respective 
visions. Dante visits first Hell, then Purgatory, lastly Heaven. 
Artd. VirS.f ’s first visit is to Heaven and the souls of the just, 
afterwards to Hell and its torments. As we shall see, there is no 
Purgatory so-called in the Mazdean system. 

Again, the various inhabitants of Dante’s- 7n/«rno and Paradiso, 
the degrees of sanctity and kind of crime for which there are res- 
pectively allocated their places of reward or punishment, are 
arranged in the strictly philosophical and carefully considered order 
and plan. The punishments of the wicked in the Artft Vir&f 
Ndmak, as we have just seen, appear in no particular order, and 
at least as regards Hell, “ there is nowhere any system or plan 
preceptible”, in the words of Haug. 

A fourth very striking difference between the two visions is 
the anonymity already referred to of the Persian Tnferno. In 
Heaven this is somewhat different, as the Fravashis of a few 
eminent individuals are met with, though even here the anony- 
mous treatment, on the whole, prevails. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to call attention to the absolute 
difference of the motive, if I may be allowed the expression, of the 
two Visions. In the Persian one, as we have seen, the journey to 
the world beyond is undertaken deliberately by the seer as an envoy 
from, and on behalf of, the whole religious community. Dante’s 
great journey to the same world is essentially the experience of an 
individual soul. And though, as a matter of fact, these experiences 
are really recorded for the guidance and benefit of all his fellow- 
men, particularly of his countrymen, yet the poet’s art records the 
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whole vision as a personal history leading to the poet’s own 
individual regeneration. Yet this difference is really only one of 
the mise'enschie of the two compositions. 

A further, not unimportant, difference is to be found in this 
that Dante is supposed to visit the World of Spirits in his actual 
living body, so that it is noted by the spirits as a marvel that 
his body ceists a shadow. On the other hand, Art& Vir&f’s soul 
leaves his body whilst in the trance induced by many, and thus 
disembodied makes the journey through Heaven and Hell. Here 
we have a striking analogy with the legend of Er, the son 
of Armenius, the Pamphylian, in Plato’s Republic (lib. X. Chap, 
xin.), whose soul similarly leaves his *body 'on 'the funeral pyre 
and goes forth to view the Spirit World, but eventually (like 
that of Arts VirM) returns to his body still lying on the pyre. 
{Ibid. Chap, xvi.) 

A last difference to be recorded is that the author of the Art& 
Vir&f N4mak, in spite of the general use of the first person in his 
narration, is absolutely unknown, and even his date is exceedingly 
doubtful. The author of the Divina Commedia is one of the most 
famous and best known chsiracters of history. 

We may now turn to the more interesting task of collecting 
the points of resemblance and analogy which occur in the two 
works so strangely different in style and character, and yet so 
strikingly akin in many essential features. In this task I shall 
largely follow the suggestive essay of the distinguished Parsi 
scholar, Ervad Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, read before the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1892. 

Both ArtA Virtlf and Dante have the guidance of two celestial 
beings in their wonderful journeys. In the case of Dante, the poet 
Vergil, and afterwards Beatrice, accompany and direct him through 
the spirit "world. With Art& Vlr&f it is the archangel >Sr^ 
(the Avestic Sraosha, the spirit of obedience, to the Divine 
law) and the Genius of Fire, Ataro, who together act as guides 
through the realms of Heaven and H^l. As they enter Hell, 
Arta Viraf remarks : “ Sr6sh the Pious and Ataro the angel tetdi 
hold of my hand and I went thenoe onwards unhurt. In that 
manner 1 beheld cold and heat, drought and stench, to such a 
degree as I never saw nor heard of in the world. And when I went 
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further, I also saw the greedy jaws of Hell, like the most frightful 
pit, descending in a very narrow and fearful place ; in darkness so 
gloomy that it is necessary to hold by the hand; and in such 
stench that every one into whose nostrils that air ascends, will 
struggle and stagger and fall; and on account of such close confine- 
ment no man’s existence is endurable.” — Artft Virftf Nfimak, 
XVIII, 1-9. 

With this passage Modi well compares Dante’s statement at 
the entrance to the gate of Hell : 

“ E poich^ la sua mano alia mia pose, 

“ Con lieto volto, ond ’ io mi confortai, 

“ Mi raise dentro alle segrete cose. 

“ Quivi sospiri, pianti ed alti guai 
“ Risonavan per 1’ aer senza stelle, 

“ Perch’ io al cominciar ne lagrimai. 

* m 

“ Faeevano un tumulto, il qual s ’ agglra 
“ Sempre in quell' aria senza tempo .Inf. III. 19-29.* 

Immediately after the words just quoted from the Artft Virftf 
Nftmak, the narration continues : — 

“ I came to a place and I saw a great river which was gloomy 
as dreadful Hell; on which river were many souls and fravashis; and 
some of them were not able to cross, and some crossed only with great 
difficulty, and some crossed easily, and I asked thus, ‘ What river is 
this ? and who are these people who stand so distressed ? ’ Sr6sh 
the Pious and Ataro the angel said : ‘ This river is the many tears 
which men shed from the eyes, for the departed. They shed those 
tears unlawfully, and they swell this river. Those who are not able 
to cross over are those for whom, after their departure, much 
lamentation and weeping were made; and those (who cross) more 
easily, are those for whom less was made. Speak forth to the 
world thus : ‘ When ye are in the world make no lamentation and 
weeping unlawfully, for so much harm and difficulty may come 

' And after that he had laid his hand on mine 
With joyful mien, at which I took comfort. 

He led me in among the hidden mysteries ; 

Here sighs, lamentations and loud cries of woe 

Resounded through the starless air, whereat at first I wept 

They made a tumult for ever whirling on. 

34 
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to the souls of your departed.’ ” — A. V. N. XVI, 2-12. ‘ 

Here I should like to point out two remarkable analogies : In 
the almost immediately after the lines just quoted above, the 
poet with his guide arrives at the banks of the great river Acheron, 
crowded with unfortunate souls waiting for the coming of Charon’s 
boat, (Inf. III. 70 s. q.) whilst in Canto XIV, the fourfold river 
of Hell is described. 

“ Ciascuna parte, fuor che I’oro, ^ rottn 

“ D’ una fessura che lagrime goccia, 

“ Le quali accolte foran quella grotta.” — Inf. XIV. Il2, 114.* 

Though perhaps it may be doubted whether these lagrime 
really represent human tears. 

The crossing of a river as the means of entrance into the Spirit 
World, is, of course, a commonplace of literature. We find it in 
Homer and Vergil, from whom Dante has borrowed his four infer- 
nal rivers, Acheron, Styx, Phlegethon, and Cocytus. It is also a 
commonplace of Irtnlan eschatology, as in the Avestic description 
of the adventures of the soul after death, which have been borrowed 
wholesale in the Qordn. In the old Irish vision literature also, we 
come across rivers in the nether world. 

There is this difference between the Ir&nian and the Western 
rivers, that whereas these latter are crossed by boat, or some other 
means of conveyance, the Iranian river is spanned by the celebrated 
Chinvat bridge, broad and easy to the just, narrow and diflScult, if 
not impossible, to the wicked. 

It will be remembered that, after passing through the portals 
of Hell, Dante first meets with a number of unfortunate souls in 
the vestibule of the infernal regions, whom he describes with great 
bitterness of contempt as those 

Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo. 

“ Misoiate sono a quel cattivo coro 


» Evil Effects of Weeping for the Dead . — A gentleman, who heard my paper 
on this subject read before the Manchester Dante Society, afterwards wrote me : 
“On returning home from the funeral of my father, in the County Kerry, 30 years ago, 
my brother and I, by common impulse, feeling our loneliness, burst out crying ; but 
my uncle reproved us, saying that our crying was hindering my father’s soul from 
going to heaven". A curious parallelism of belief in Ireland and Iran 1 

• Each part, except the gold, is rent with a fissure that drips tears, which, when 
collected, force a passage through that cavern. 
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“ Degli angeli che non furon ribelli 
“ Nfe fur fedeli a Dio, ma per se foro. 

“ Cacoiarli i Ciel per non esser men belli : 

“ N^lo profundo inferno gli riceve.”— Inf. III. 36-41.' 

It ia characteristic of Dante that he treats these indifferent 
souls, who were neither good nor bad, with a fierce bitterness : — 

“ A Dio spiacenti ed ai nemici sui”. — Ibid. 63.* 
Correspondingly, Art& Vir&f, immediately after passing the 
great river, says : — 

“ I came to a place and saw the souls of several people who 
remained in the same position. And I asked the victorious Sr6sh 
the Pious and Ataro, the angel, ‘ Who are they ? and why remain 
they here V Sr6sh the Pious and Ataro the angel said: ‘ They call 
this place Hamistag&n, and these souls remain in this place till the 
Resurrection; and they are the souls of those men whose good 

works and sins are equal, for every one whose good 

works are three scruples more than his sins, goes to Heaven; they 
whose sin is in excess, go to Hell; they in whom both are equal 
remain among these Hamistag&n till the Resurrection. Their 
punishment is cold or heat from the revolution of the atmosphere, 
and they have no other adversity 1 ” — A. V. N., Chap. VI. 

This doctrine of the Hamistag&n is curiously like the Irish 
conception of limbo in the Vision of Adamnan {Fis Adamnain) as 
the place “ at the hither side of the lightless land for those whose 
good and evil have been equal”. Many writers, including Mr. 
Modi, see in the Hamistagftn the analogue of the Christian Purga- 
tory. This is, however, scarcely tenable. It is true that, as in the 
Christian Purgatory, the sufferings of these souls will eventually 
come to an end, but there is no idea of purgation by suffering, as 
in Dante’s Purgatorio. The Pahlavi name is a plural of the adjec- 
tive hamistak, meaning ‘ ever stationary ’, and is no doubt derived 
from the idea of a balance, in which the two scales are exactly 
balanced, and so stationary. These spirits, therefore, in both the 


^ Who lived without infamy and without praise. They are mingled with that 
caitiff choir of the angels who were not rebellious nor were faithful to God, but were 
for themselves. Heaven drove them forth that its beauty should not be impidred nor 
does Hell receive them. 

* Displeasing to God and to His enemies. 
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Ir&nian and the Irish vision, would seem more akin to those 
neutrals : “ Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo.” ‘ 

Among the punishments, often ghastly aud disgusting, depic- 
ted by both the Persian and Italian writers, Mr. Modi has 
pointed out several which are identical. 

(i) The gnawing of human skulls and brains. — In Artft Vir&f 
this horrible punishment is inflicted on fraudulent traders who use 
false weights and measures (LXXX), upon the dishonest rich who 
have stolen the property of others (XVI), and upon the unjust 
judge (XCI). We are at once reminded of the dreadful picture of 
Count Ugolino and Archbishop Ruggieri : — ; 

“ E come il pajH per fame si manduca, 

“ Cos! il sopran li dcnti all ’ altro pose 

“ Lk, ’ve il oervel s’aggiunge colla nuca.” — Inf. XXXII. 127- 
129.* 

(n). Suspension head downwards. — In Artk Virftf, dishonest 
judges and traders, those who unlawfully slaughter cattle, and 
men and women guilty of sexual immorality, are suspended heed 
downwards in Hell and otherwise tortured at the same time. 
(LXIX, LXXIV, LXXIX, LXXX, LXXXVIII.). In the 
Inferno similar suspension head downwards is inflicted upon Simo- 
niacs and upon traitors. (XIX, and XXXIV.) 

(hi.) Tearing and /aymy. — Art& Vir&f saw the souls of the 
wicked torn, seized and worried “as a dog a bone” by the Khrafstras 
or noxious creatures (XVIII'. In the Inferno, Cerberus, “ fiera 
crudele e di versa”, not only barks over the unfortunate gluttons 
in the third circle, but : — 

“Graffiagli spirit!, scuoia [al. ingoia], edisquatra”.-Inf. VI. 13.* 
(iv.) Crushing beneath metal. — The hypocrites in the eighth 
circle of Dante are crushed beneath cowls of heavy lead. 

“ O in eterno fatiooso manto I” — Inf. 23. 67. 

The faithless wife in Artk Virkf Nkmak is similarly crushed 
beneath an iron coating, {PosH Asinin) (LXXXV, 2.) 


* Who lived without infamy and without praise. 

’ Just in the way that bread is devoured from hunger, so the uppermost one 
fastened his teeth on the other, at the place where the brain joins the nape. 

• Claws the spirits, seizes them in his mouth [or flays them] and rends them 
limb from limb. 
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(v.) ‘Serpents . — The second holgia of Dante in which robbers 
are punished, is that which is full of serpents ; — 

“ E vidivi entro terribile stipa 
“ Di serpenti, e di si diverse mena, 

“ Che la naemoria il sangue ancor mi scipa. 

« 

“ Con serpi le man dietro avean legate : 

“ Quelle ficcavan per le ren la coda 
“ E il capo, ed eran dinanzi aggroppate. 

“ Ed ecco ad un, ch’era da nostra proda, 

“ S’avvento un serpente, che il trafisse 

“ La dove il colle alle spalle s’annoda.” — Inf. XXIV, 82, 99. ‘ 
Punishment by snakes and serpents is fairly frequent in Art& 
VirSif. Compare I saw the soul of a man through the funda- 
ment of which soul a snake, as it were like a beam, went in and 
came forth out of the mouth and many other snakes ever seized all 
his limbs”. (XIX. 1-3.) A wicked ruler is flogged with darting 
serpents (XXVIII). Snakes and'scorpions and other noxious crea- 
tures, {Khrafstras) gnaw men and women who neglect or contami- 
nate the sacred elements of fire and water (XXXVII). Those 
who have defrauded or misappropiated the things belonging to 
God and to religion are ever stung and gnawed by serpents 
(LVI.), and like punishment is meted out to slanderers, (LXVI.), 
lustful men (LXXI.), liars (XC.), etc. 

(vi.) As a general description. Modi well quotes the following 
parallel passages from the Persian and the Italian seers : — 

“ In that manner I beheld cold and heat, drought and steimh, 
to such a degree as I never saw nor heard of in the world. And 
when I went further, I also saw the greedy jaws of Hell, like a 
most frightful pit, descending in a very narrow and fearful place ; 
in darkness so gloomy that it is necessary to hold by the hand, 
and in such stench that every one into whose nostrils that air as- 
cends, will struggle and stagger and fall, and on account of such 


‘ And I saw within it a fearful swarm of serpents, and of such variety of 

species that the recollection of them even now makes my blood run cold They 

had their hands bound behind with serpents ; these through their loins thrust their 
tail and head and in front were twisted up in knots. And lo 1 upon one who was on 
one side darted a serpent that transfixed him there where the neck is knotted to 
the shoulders. 
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close confinement no man’s existence is endurable. Everywhere 
even the lesser Khrafstras stand up mountain high and they so 
tear and seize and worry the souls of the wicked as a dog a bone.” 
—A. V. N. XVIII. 

And this of Dante : 

“ lo sono al terzo oerchio della piova 
“ Eterna, maledetta, fredda e greve : 

“ Regola e qufilitk mai non 1’^ nuova. 

“ Grandine grossa, e acqua tinta e neve 
“ Per I’aer tenebroso si riversa : 

“ Pute la terra che questo riceve. 

“ Cerbero, fiera orqdele e diverse, 

“ Con tre gole caninamente latra 
“ Sopra la gente che quivi ^ sommersa. 

“ Gli occhi ha vermigli, la barba unta ed atra, 

“ E il ventre largo, e unghiate le mani ; 

“ Graffia gli spirti etc.” — Inf. VI, 7-13* 

The employment of the forces of nature — cold, rain, snow, 
wind, heat etc., is so common in each vision as not to need spe- 
cial quotation. 

But perhaps the most striking feature in the Inferno of each 
vision is the position assigned to the Evil Spirit, the Arch-Enemy 
of God and the dominant ruler of Hell. The climax of Dante’s 
Inferno is the vast figure of Lucifer frozen in the lowest depths of 
nether Hell at the apex of the inverted cone in which it is formed. 
In the Art& Virdf N4mak, Aharman ( Angro Mainyush)(or Ganrdk 
Mindi) is similarly found in the darkest hell, which apparently is 
fixed in the very centre of the earth. Here the Evil Spirit ridi- 
cules and mocks the unfortunate sinners. And just as after beholding 
the horrors of Lucifer, Vergil leads Dante at once out to the 
Southern Hemisphere and the serener atmosphere of purga- 
tory, so Sr6sh and Ataro took hold of Art4 VirS^f’s hand at the same 
juncture and led him forth ‘‘from that dark, terrible, fearful place”, 

* I am in the third circle of the rain; eternal cursed, cold and heavy ; measure 
and quality in it is ever unchanging. Thick hail and black water and snow come 
teaming down through the murky air : stinketh the earth that this receives. 
Cerberus, monster fierce and terrible, with triple throat, l»rks dog-like over the 

people who are plunged therein He claws the spirits, flays them [or seizes them 

i n his mouth] and rends them limb from limb. 
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back to the eternal light of the presence of Ahharmazd. 

In the descriptions of Heaven there are also some points of 
resemblance between the two works. It is true that Dante’s 
Paradiso contains ten heavens, whilst the Heaven of ArtSi Vir&f is 
fourfold. Dante’s first eight heavens are called respectively after the 
seven planets of the ancients, — the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, — and the Fixed Stars ; after which 
come the Crystalline Heaven, and finally the Empyrean containing 
the throne of the Trinity. Artfi Vintf’s three first heavens are 
those of the Stars, the Moon and the Sun ; whilst the fourth and 
last is the all glorious Gar6tmS,n, wherein is the throne of Afihar- 
mazd. Brilliant light and glory are the" characteristics of the 
Heavens of both the Persian and the Italian seers, and adorn the 
blessed souls who inhabit them. Both Dante and Artft VirS,f 
behold in their respective Paradises the soul of the first progenitor 
of the human race, — Adam in the case of Dante, Gaydmard in the 
case of Arts, VirAf. Other analogies will no doubt occur to readers. 

That the vision of Artfi Vir&f was in point of date anterior by 
some centuries to Dante, and even apparently to the composition 
of the earliest Irish Vision Poems, is, we may take it, beyond 
doubt. Dare we suppose that any influence can be traced from the 
Persian Vision to that of the Italian poet, such as may almost cer- 
tainly be attributed to the Irish poems of the same kind ? 

I need not here enter into the question so ably discussed by 
Dr. Gaster in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1893) as 
to the indebtedness of the Artfi Vir&f legend to older Hebrew 
Vision literature of the same kind. That the central idea of des- 
cribing the secrets of the Other World under the allegorical form of 
a journey undertaken by a living man, guided by supernatural 
beings through the realms beyond the tomb, and even no inconsi- 
derable part of the details of the description, may have been borrow- 
ed by a Persian writer from some Jewish original, is by no means 
unlikely, especially when we remember that most characteristic 
tendency of the Ir&nian mind, towi^rds the adaptation and assimila- 
tion of outside theories and ideas, which has been so marked 
through the whole course of its history. 

Nevertheless W. Bousset writes : “ Es soheint mir der 

Beweis erbracht, dass wir in der eranischen Religion die Heimat 
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jener buQtea Pharitasien und jener ekstatischen Mystik zu suchen 
haben.” — Arohiv fur Religionswissenschaft. — lY, p, 169.* 

Even the Artft VlT&f N&niak may derive from some more 
ancient Iranian original now lost. To me the greater elaborateness 
and the grotesque exaggerations of description in the Hebrew 
visions, as compared with the relative sobriety of the Arts Virftf 
Nftmak are in favoiir of the originality of the latter. 

And the fact remains as true to-day as when Haug asserted it 
that the Vision of Arfcit VirAf, in its minutest details, is essentially 
Zoroastrian in thought and diction, and certain passages, such as 
the adventures imrne,diately after death of the just and J^e wicked 
soul, and possibly, tKe strange story of the rich vciSkj^JbhrAnos, are 
clearly derived from an Avestie origin. 

We have no means of knowing whether the story of Artft 
Virdf ever became known in mediaeval Europe. But I for one 
have a strong belief in a much more extensive ‘ percolation ’ of 
ideas, stories, legends and other intellectual * wares from Eastern to 
Western nations in both ancient and mediaeval times than is com- 
monly admitted or at least recognised.* We cannot forget the 
extraordinary activity of commercial intercourse between the 
Italian trading republics and the great civilised nations of the East, 
precisely during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Italian 
traders visited Eastern lands, bringing back with them undoubted- 
ly not only material merchandise, but also “ travellers’ tales”, 
among which may not impossibly have been included some such 
legends as the one I have been describing. Dante was a man who 
absorbed every possible kind of knowledge and information from 
every source and person with which he came in contact. It is 
never safe, therefore, to deny that the Florentine poet may have 
come to a knowledge of almost any kind of religious or philoso- 
phical speculation existing before his time. If I were asked to 
point out what particular features in the Dimna Commedia appear 
most reminiscent of the Persian Vision, and, therefore, may possibly 
be a distant echo of the Artft Vlaftf Nftmak I should be inclined to 

* It seems to me it is proved that it is in the Iranian religioa we have to seek 
for the home of these motley fantasies and this ecstatic mysticism. 

* Bousset (foe. cit.) thinks that these Iranian ideas may have been diffosed by 
means of Mithraism, so widely extended through the Weet. 
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point to the gruesome and often grotesque penaZf/es described in the 
InfoTno^ which seenX) as has been remarked) to have had their 
origin in the sight of actual barbaric tortures inflicted in an 
ancient Persian court. Perhaps I might venture to add the pre- 
vailing idea of celestial light as a leading feature of the Paradise, 
just as we know it to be not only in the heaven of Art& VirS,f, but 
also in the celestial scheme of the Mazdean religion. 

L. C. Casartklli. 
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YASNA HA XXIX. 1. 


The Qatha Society proposes, as one of its main functions, to 
elucidate the Holy Gathas, and that being the case, the interpreta- 
tion of a strophe out of the self-same Gathas might perhaps be said 
to be a proper contribution to the literary undertaking of a society 
as this, which also bears the name of the same sacred texts. This 
paper, we hope, would, none the less, be regarded as a fit tribute to 
to the memory of one who spent his life in the study and interpreta- 
tion of the religious lore of his race. 

The Gathio passages have been variously interpreted by diffe- 
rent savants; but so far as the strophe, which we propose to consider 
on this occasion, is concerned, there is no great difference of opinion 
in the up-to-date translations which, to our mind, seem still in- 
accurate. This passage is Yasna XXIX. 1, and we propose to 
determine its correct meaning with accuracy, so far as it is possible 
on general philological considerations. 

The strophe runs as under : 

• 


The Text. 


The text admits of no great variations. Several variants are, 
as usual, to be found for different words, but they are immaterial, 
or mere capricious ones. However, one word requires attention. 
Dr. Geldner, following fifteen of the MSS. collated by him, admits 
in his laborious text the form . Prof. Westergaard and 

Dr. Spiegel suggest the fprm •■**»> , which Ervad K. E. 
Kanga follows in his Gujarati text but which is not to be found in 
any of the MSS. collated by Geldner. The form adopted in the 
text, given above, is Li»’s (•-m-ojo*'*) or K/s (•■•*» JaiJc**) with a 
slight necessary modification. 
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Metre. 

From the stand-point of metre, which is one of three lines of 
sixteen syllables each with a caesura after the seventh syllable, the 
first line, to be quite regular, requires the word to be pro- 
nounced as one syllable. The reason is not far to seek. The 
general termination for the sixth case (genitive) singular is , 
but instead of that, probably because of the weak case, only » is 
attached to the crude form and so the vowel-sound being 

elided, coalesces with into one syllable or 

. The form is the phonetic variant of 

and so is to be pronounced as one syllable, being here 

an equivalent of the monosyllabic . In the second line, to let 
the caesura fall after a finished word, the dissyllabic is 

adopted in the text above in place of the trisyllabic 
followed by Geldner and others, which unnecessarily leaves the first 
part of eight, instead of seven, syllables. For a like reason, the 
three-syllabic -“MsaJC-*" is followed in lieu of the four-syllabic 
to be found in Geldner, who having felt, in the second 
part of this line, the obvious necessity, probably left undetected 
in the first part, of reducing one syllable, observes in a foot-note 
that “ Acc. to the metre should be restored.” He thus 

favours the omission of the prefixial ■“ and the retention of the 
intermediary •“ • , as a changed form of the original 

is dissyllabic. The third 

line is a regular one. 

Explanation op words. 

We shall now examine how far the text, corrected as above 
from the stand-point of metre, harmonizes with or mars the 
requirements of grammar. The second line requires close study 
inasmuch as it purports to consist of words which do not neces- 
sarily convey a bad notion as they have been hitherto understood 
to do. We shall take up the necessary words only. 

Khshmaibyd, — 2nd per. pro. Vt> by a being the general termi- 
nation for */*• Cf. Y. XLVI. 15 [dual, regarding Haechataspians 
and Spitamides as two distinct families i however, see v6 in the pi.], 
Y. LIII. 5 (dual, referring to marriageable couples). Cf. also ydsh- 
maibyd in Y. XXXII. 9, where it applies to Mazda and A aba in 
the dual sense. Most of the translators think it to be a pi. of honour 
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applied to Ahura, or as a pi. form referring to Ahura and the 
archangels.' In its dual sense, the pronoun applies to the two 
Spirits (wamyiJ), Spenta and Angra, who formed the creations.* 
Generally, an appeal is made by an inferior in rank to his imme- 
diate superior. In Y. I, where in a certain order occurs a list 
headed by Ahura, Geus Urvan is immediately preceded by Geus 
Tashan, in other words, the Soul of the Universe follows the 
Moulders of the Universe^ who are Spenta and Angra.* In Y. 
LVII 2, the order given is Ahura, Amesha Spentas and the 
Two-Protectors and Moulders, where it stops, but so far, this 
order is the same as the one given in Y. I 1-2. We might also 
compare the term thwardzhd^m of the present strophe to the similar 
terms ihwdr^stdra and thw^rSsatd employed in the sense of ‘ mould- 
ing’ with reference to Spenta and Angra.* Besides, in the suc- 
ceeding strophe (| 2 ), G^us Tashd is depicted to refer, in his 
turn, to Ashfi the appeal made in the first strophe. This almost 
proves to the hilt that the party addressed to in § 1 — in the dual 
number, or, at least, in a higher number than the singular — is the 
one who conveys onward the appeal in § 2, t. e., Geus-Tashd, who, 
according to Y. I. 2, stand one rank higher than Geus Urvan. 

G^rSzddi impf. */, fi,tm. ; rt. g^rH (Sk. grij), “to emit a sound.’ 
Looking to the context, it need not necessarily be interpreted 
as ‘ complained ’ or ‘lamented’. The idea of ‘appealing’ is not 
distantly connected therewith ; cf. gtr^z4 in Y. XXXII. 9 : “O 
Mazdii and Asha ! unto you-two I appeal with the utterance of 
my spirit also cf. Y. XLVI 2 : “ I beseech unto Thee, 0 Ahura !, 
look to it.” Again cf. Y. L. 9: “as a man-of-good- wisdom, I may 
be an aspirant and a beseecher.” 

Kahmdi (Sk. Kasmai), inter, pro., not mas. */i but neuter ‘/i ^ 
whatfor. The reply to this query is given in § 6. 1. 3., m., 
fshuyantaechd vdstrydichd: ‘for progress and industry.’ 

Thwardzhddm is an Aorist form. 

Tashat, future imperfect */, from rt. 

Aeshmd, rt. ish (sk. ish), ‘to strive’, ‘endeavour’; gunated form 

» It is not quite correct to speak of the Archangels in relation to the Oathas. 
The Avestic term Amesha Spenta, whereby are ordinarily meant the Archangels, 
is absent in the Gathas. 

• Y. LVII 17 ; Yt. XIII (Farvardin) 76. 

• Y. LVII 2. 4 y. LVII 2; XLII 2. 
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atfsA + ma, a suffix : ‘^striving’, ‘endeavouring’. The word like- 
wise stands as the name of an adverse spirit, an opponent of 
Sraosha, as a demon of wrath, though the root-meaning is that of 
‘ wish’. In Y. XLVIII. 7, the word is modified by the prcfixial 
‘m”, meaning thereby ‘ low desires’. The context requires us to 
interpret the word in a good sense. 

HazasehA, hazd (Vi of A-stem)-f cM, ‘ and’ ; cf. Sk. sahas, which 
is employed in the Vedas in the good sense of ‘power’, ‘strength’. 
Also cf. Sk. sahasdvat (Ved.) ‘powerful’, ‘mighty’. It is indeed 
difficult for one to understand why the Vedic sense of the word 
should not be followed. All languages abound in cases where a 
derogatory sense comes to be attached to words originally convey- 
ing a good idea. Cf. the English words ‘despot ’and ‘ knave’. Also cf. 
Av. ‘ to speak’, used in the Gathas in the good sense', whereas 
in the later Avesta, the same root is restricted to the speaking of 
the evil creatures.* Similarly, in the later Avesta, the word hazangh 
stands in a derogatory sense, as, in Zamyat Yasht (§ 80), it signifies 
the strength of the daeva*. In interpreting words in the Gathas, 
the Vedic meanings of the corresponding Sanskrit words stand us 
in good stead inasmuch as, in point of timej the Vedas occupy the 
same position with respect to what may be termed Sanskrit litera- 
ture as the Gathas do in relation to the Avestan literature. Let 
us further see in what light tlie same word is used in the Gathas. 
In Y. XLIII. 4, haze (strength) of the Good Mind is spoken of ; 
likewise, in Y. XXXIII. 12 ‘ powerful strength( hazS)’ is sought 
for. Thus, out of the only three contexts in the Gathas, where the 
word hazd is used, the two, sine duhio, admit of a good sense and 
as the corresponding word sahas is also to be met with in the Vedic 
literature employed likewise in a good sense, we are justified, a 
fortiori, in interpreting the word in this context as well, in a 
favourable light, as ‘ strength ’ and not as ‘ plunder ’, ‘ spolia- 
tion’ etc. 

R^md, Vi of a-stem*; rt. rani (Ved. ram), ‘to tranquilizo ’, ‘ to 
calm ’. The same root conveys also the notion of ‘ to please ’ or 
‘ to rejoice ’. The only other Gathic context, Y. XLVIII. 7, has 

» Y. XXIX 5 {dvaidi ) ; LIII 1 {dabin ) ; XXXII 1, 13 (dHta, ‘ envoy,)’ 

* Adavata, davata : Vend. XIX 1, 6, 8, 44, 45 etc., Yt. XIX 47. 

• Also cf. Vend. IV 1 ; Y. XII 2. 
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the form paiti-r^m^m, * oounter-wish/ ‘ oontra>wish.' Usually, the 
word is interpreted in the sense of ‘strife’, ‘cruelty’ and so on. 
But the Vedio sense of the word does not admit of that interpreta- 
tion. Strange enough, this notion of ‘ tranquilizing ’ is handed 
down even to the Yasht literature. In Farvardin Yasht (§ 95), where 
Mithra is spoken of as tranquilizing the risings, the word rdma- 
yeiti, from the same root ram, is used.* 

Akishyd*. Strictly-speaking, the form ought to be dhtshyd in 
Vi,* as the five words used by its side all stand in that case and 
number. We would take the analogy of dhita in andkita. Akita 
and dhisha* are similar in form. Akita is made up of a, ‘not’ + d 
-f- rt. ki, ‘to bind, + ta,i. e., not-bound, contaminated. Akiska is 
likewise to be explained as made up of a, not d + rt. kick (Lt. 
5?ccare; Fr. seeker), to become dry + ka, & suffix*, meaning there- 
by ‘non-drying’, *. e., ‘ fertility.’ 

D-rSsckd, Vi if-stem;* rt. (Sk. drtA), ‘to make 

strong’ ; also ‘to increase,’ ‘to prosper’. The word is not used 
elsewhere in the Gathas in the substantive form.* 

TTvischd, ‘/i of sA-stem (rt. tu, ‘to be efficient’)’; cf. Vedic 
tavas, ‘powerful,’ ‘efficacious’, ‘energetic’. Also cf. Ved. taviska, 
in the same sense. Let us examine the use of the word elsewhere 
in the Gathas. In Y. XXXIII. 12 (Armaiti t^vtstm dasvd) it 
means ‘strength’ ‘efficiency’.* The word is used seven times in 
the Gathas and out of that in as many as six places, it is used only 
in the good sense. There could be no reason, therefore, to attach 
to the word when it is used in the seventh context, viz., the present 
one, any other meaning but that so consistently attached thereto 
in the Gathas. 


‘ Also cf. ‘ pacifies Mithraic mind ’ in Meher Yt. § 109. See EhordAd Yt, f 9. 

• Dramesteter interprets the word to mean ‘prey'; Justi ‘drought*; Mills 
‘ desolation ’ ; Spiegel ‘ impure * . 

• Dr. Mills in his ‘ Five Zarathushtrian Gathas 1894 observes on p. 411 “ I 
would prefer a nominal form in the adverbial instr.*’ 

• khishya is but a derived form from Ahisha, 

• For hisha from rt. AtcA, cf. hasha, 'a friend* from rt. hach ‘ to follow \ 

• cf. hvar^z nom. sing, hvari?. 

For the verbal sense cf. Y.XLIV 15:XLVIII7; XLIX* 2. The Sanskrit 
word * drih * conveys the notion of * increase * and * prosperity*’ 

• So also in Y. XXXIV 11, XLIII 1, XLV 10, XLVIII 6 and LI 7. 
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Vdstd, Vi of r-stem; rt. vangh (Sk. vas), ‘to fix’, ‘ to regulate’ ; 
regulator. 

Aorist*/s parasm. or*/, &tm.; rt. (Sk. sas), ‘to 
show’, ‘to teach.’ 

Transla-tion. 

Unto-you (two) Geush-Urvan appealed (thus) : ‘What for 
(have) you-oreated me ? who shall-chisel me?* (who may-be)* to- 
me (full of) endeavour, strength, tranquility, fertility, prosperity 
and-efficiency. There is no regulator for-me but Thee ‘(that) 
may thus teach* me the good industry. 

K. E. PUNBGAB. 


• The replies to these two inquiries are to be found in § 6. Ahura is depicted 
there to say that on the score of purity no ahu or ratu was known to him and that 
the universe (Geush-Urvan) was produced for ‘ progress * and ‘ industry.* 

• cf. closely ke md (tashat) and d-md. This shows that the first interrogative 
phrase has a relative clause following it. Had the sir adjectives in line 2 convey- 
ed bad ideas. instead of d-m^, the text would have had yat-m^ (‘since to me*). 

• Alternative, ‘ so you-teach me*. 



A FEW IDIOSYNCRASIES OF THE 
AVESTAN GRAMMAR. 


The following monograph is the result of the inquisitiveness 
to dissect Avestan words with a view to learn in detail the literary 
anatomy thereof. When many instances of words presenting a 
certain common trait of grammatical idiosyncrasy could be culled 
out, they go, a posteriori, to formulate a distinct rule of grammar, 
rather than be regarded as exceptions. For our purposes, we 
shall rather adopt an a priori method to facilitate the elucidation, 
substantiating the statements with examples, which do not how- 
ever claim to bo exhaustive in number. 

I. Addition of 5 to the Root. 

A redundant^' will be found added to the root without alter- 
ing its meaning. The inflected form of the root thus arrived at 
is generally conjugated as the first class of roots. In several in- 
stances, such inflected forms of roots have been already detected, 
but, instead of being recognised as inflected, they have been regard- 
ed as distinct roots. 

1. The root , ‘to increase’, is of the third class : of. 

(Vd. IV. 48). The inflected form of it , which 

also means ‘ to increase ’, and it is conjugated according to the 
first class of roots; e. g., (Y. XLVI. 13), (Y. 

XLIV. 10) etc. 

2. ‘y/’ , ‘to give’; y.> (Y. XXVIII, 8), 

(Y. XI. 18). I. ‘to give’ (1st cl.); «. y., 

(Y. XXXIII. 2), (Y. LI. 6). 

3. V" give’ etc. (3rd ol.); y., (redup. 

weak + -wv) (,Y. XXXIV. 1). I. F. 4^ (1st ol.) ; «. y., 

(Yt. XIX. 11), vH W- XVIII. 29 ; Yt. V. 19, 
23, etc.), (Y. XXIX. 9), (Y. XLVI. 15) (See II. 

8 ; p. 283), etc. The examples given here as being of the 1st ol. 

» Ohangeableto ^ or 


* 1. F. ■■ Inflected form. 
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might possibly be objected to on the ground that or 

is the reduplicated form of the V” ^ which is of the 3rd cl. But 
in the conjugated forms, we generally find the weak base of the 
reduplication; employed. However, the nominal form (Y. 

X. 9), sine duhio, points to the fact that SSS>- is an inflected root 
to which the substantive suffix «)■}-“ is directly added ; cf. 
from the etc. The infinitive form equally requires 

to be an inflected root. 

4. -v/* , ‘to be crude, cruel, hard’ (2nd cl.); c. ^., 

pres. part. (Yt. XXII. 17, 35). I. (1st cl.) ; 

e. g., (Y. LI. 13). 

5. j-"< , ‘ to think ’ (4th cl.) ; e. g.^ (Yt. X. 71, 

105, 139). I. V. cf. ip + ^ the 

first__5 whereof could be explained by the inflexional^ only ; 

(Y. XLIV. 8) seems to us made up of_5ji?-s with the 
infinitive suffix attached to it.* 

6. »-^(Sk. >Wl) , ‘to sleep’; e. g., 4vo-“e-»past part. 

(Vd. XVIII. 46). I. F. (1st cl.); e. ijf., 

(Vd. IV. 45), (Y. LVII. 16 ; Yt, 

X. 103).* 

7. -y^ ^•**0 , ‘ to go’ (4th cl.); e. g., (Yt. XV. 53). 

I. F.^-o‘ ; e. //., (Yt. X'VII. 55). 

8. V’ ‘to flow’; c. y., .JVJ»«-i-ti.t^(Yt. VIII. 31). 

I. ‘-S; (Yt. VIII. 31). 

9. V" » ‘ to follow ’ ; c. y, .wvj-t-o* (Y. XXXIV. 2). 

I* F . cf. the nominal form (Y. LXII. 9), 

which is possible from the I. F. only, as the substantive suffix o»}-“ 
is applied to the root. 

10. -“Im , ‘to bathe’ (lOthol.); e.g., (Vd. 

XIX. 22). I. ; e.g., (Vd. VH. 14, 15, etc.). 

11. CSL-*!*, ‘ to see ’ ; of. . I. F.^ai-'r , ; of. 

» When two dentals come together and if the second of the two be^ or 
the first dental is changed into ^ or d» ; «. gr., s= • 

• After the root a redundant is inserted : q. v. IV. 3 ; p. 283. 

• This word is usually explained as an instance of compound verbs. It may 
better be explained as above, as otherwise with which is a root of the 3rd 
class, the compound root here employed would be said to stand in the second a Iw . 

• With the transposition of ■“ and ^ • 

86 
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where e>)- is added to the I. F. iJ-f ; e.a., 

(Y. XLIV. 5). y » -y 

12. ",i). ‘to deceive’ (lOth cL); e. ff., 

(Y. XLXII. (>). I. F » j ; cf. where the 

infinitive suffix is added to the I. F^»i? 

13. ^ ^ ‘to thrive'; e. ff., (Yt. XIII. 146). 

I* ; e. g., imperative 2/3 Stm. from -v,/" (Y. 

XXXIV. 7 ; LVIII. 5). 

14. V' ^3, ‘to dig’; e.g., .-cAi-j (Vd. XVII. 5, 7). 

I. F._>«3 , _3-“^ ; e. g., (Vd- H. 32). 

15. ‘ to hold ’ ; e.g., (Y. XI. 17)» I. F. 

; «. g., (Visp. XVII. 1 ; XXI. 1 ; Y. LXII. 11). 

16. ‘ to become ’ ; e. g., (Y. XXXIII. 10). 

I. F. ; of. infinitive * 

II. Addition of > to the Root. 

In a few instances > appears to have been added without any 
definite reason to the gunated form of the root. 

1. y^ i^to* , ‘to protect’; «. <7., (Y. XIX. 10). I. F. 

.>w ; <?. g., (Y. LVII.'ie ; Yt. X. 103). 

2 y' , ‘ to repel ’ ; e. g., (Yt. VIII. 8, 39). 

I. F. >5-'v ; e. g., .-«-<« (Y. XXVIII. 6). 

3. i5io, ‘to fill’; e.g., -wvJtcwij-^o (Vd. IV. 17). I. F. 

>5-"a ; cf. where the abstract suffix is added to the 

root* with an (see IV. 2 below). 

4. -v/* , ‘to put faith in’ e. g., -*'«-»5>au1j (Y. XXXI. 3). 

I. F. >5-;? , .5,* ; e. g., -mj-A (Y. XXXI. 2). Cf. 

(Y. XXX. 11). 

5. V* ■’**»> live’; e.g., (Y. XXXIX 1). 

I. F. cf. 

6. VO"^ J ‘ deceive’; e.g., ^ (Y. XLIII. 6). 

I. e.g., (Y. XXXI. 17), (Y. 

X.XX 6) 

7. > ‘fo know’; e.g., i23to-“!» (Y. XXVIII. 10; 

XXXIV. 7, etc.h I. F.j^j!? ; e. g., (Y. XXIX 3 ; XXXI. 

5 ; XLIV. 3). This is not an infinitive form as is hitherto ex- 
plained, but a Pres. fttm. 1/1 with > added to the root^'*!?. For 


^ See p. 281 note 1. 


» Cf. 


• With the elision of ^ • 
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phonetic purposes, « is inserted between > and ; cf. , 

8. ‘to give’ y -, (Y. XXXIV. 1). I. F. 

(cf. I. 3 above ; p. 280), >5-^?; c. g., ^ (Y. XLVI. 15). 

(for further explanation, see the preceding word). 

III. InSEUTION op •* IN THE BODY OF THE ROOT. 

In the Avesta a few pairs of roots may be named differing 
from each other by an internal , without materially affecting 
their significations. 

1. 1 ‘to seek’ etc. ; e. y., (Y. XXXIII. 6) ; 

and ^-“ro , ‘ to seek ’ etc. ; e. y.., (Y. XXXII. 3). Cf- 

.-e- (Y. XXXIII. 4). 

2. , ‘to wish, desire ’ ; e. y,, io^j (Y. L. 1) ; and 

^/' , ‘to wish, desire’ ; e. y., (Y. LIII. 6). 

3. -mJ, ‘to endeavour’; «. y., (Y. XXVIII. 4; 

XLIII. 9); and o'l'-ro ; e. y,, )cvi>-"fo (Y. XLIII. 

16). 

4. V* , ‘ to rise ’ ; e. y., (Vd. XXI. 5, 9, 13,17); 

and ‘ to rise ’ ; e. y., (Yt. VIII. 5, 42). 

5. ■* , ‘ to go ’ ; e. y., (Y. XLVI. 16); and ■\/~ -^ro, 

‘ to go ’ ; e. y., (Yt. X. 95). 

6. ai<^> , ‘to grow’; c. y., (Y. XLIV. 3); and 

yT , ‘to grow’; e. g., (Y. XXXI. 6).* 

IV. Insertion of a redundant letter after the root. 

Before the abstract and infinitive suffixes, which are attached 
directly to the root, a redundant letter is sometimes found inserted. 

1. V* • Inflected form = , from which the abst. 

noun is (Y. XXXIV. 1), where before an •*’ is 

inserted. 

2. . Inflected form = , from which comes the 

abstract noun (Y. XXXIII. 14) with an -• inserted 

before . 

3. y^ J-"« . Inflected form , from which is formed the 

^ As an instance of a root not employed in the verbal form but such as 
could be ascertained from its nominal form, may be named vl5> , ‘ to revere’ ; 
e. fir., (Y. XLVI. 9) and y23'"^ > '’’""I* employed in the nominal form 

■soHi . 
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infinitive (Y. XLIV. 8) where is preceded by 

an . 

4. •)/' >^A», ‘to hear’ forms its abstract noun 
(Y. XXXIII. 4 ; XLIV. 13) with a -o before 'Jv. 

5. ‘to love’. Infinitive form = (Y. 

LXXI. 13) with an ■* before the inf. termination. 

6. 'vCJ'"!? , ‘ to carry ’. Inf. form = ( Vd. 

II. 24) with an added after the root. 

7. ‘to destroy’. Inf. form = (Y. 

XLVI. 11) with an *“ inserted. 

8. 35>t!» , ‘ to do ’. Inf. form = ( Y. XXXIII. 

6 ; XLIII. 11) with •*« added. 

V. Syntactic Peculiabitiks. 

The ZamyH Yasht, section 81 runs as follows : 



It is evident that the reciter of the Ahuna V airya is the Holy 
Zarathushtra, although, strangely enough, in the above sentence, the 
Avestan words for the Holy Zarathushtra stand in the accusative 
case, whilst the thing recited, viz., the Ahuna Vairya, stands in the 
nominative case. However, the word , which is an 

adjective qualifying Ahund Vairyd, stands correctly in the accu- 
sative. In Yasna IX. 14, the same idea is expressed but in that 
context no such inaccurate construction occurs. 

In Visperat II. 7, a sentence runs as under : 

V ^ •%v’ 

The intransitive verb •jvaj-*, ‘ is ’ cannot have any objects. 
In the above sentence, >0'-" and >v-“^ as appositionals to 

should have stood in the nominative case, but, as the sen- 
tence runs, they stand in the accusative, which is evidently a 
mistake. 


K. E. Funxoab. 



A MITHRAS LITURGY. 

(Translated from the text of A Dieter ich: Leipzig: 

Triibner 1903.) 

Be propitious to me, Providence and Pate, as I write these 
first traditional mysteries. But to my child alone grant Immor- 
tality, for he is an initiant worthy of our power, that power which 
the great God, Helios Mithras bade that I should receive from his 
archangel, that I alone an eagle, might soar to Heaven and all 
things see. 

This is the prayer of invocation: — 

First origin oE my origin, first beginning o£ my beginning, first spirit 
o£ the spirit which is in me, God-given fire for the mixing of what is mixed in 
me, type of the fire in me, type of the water in me, earth- substance, type of 
my earth-substance, complete body of me, the man (or woman), cunningly 
moulded by a glorious arm and an imperishable right hand in a lightless 
world illumined by the Kay, in a soul-less world infused with a Soul. 
If it seemed good to you, hand me over, me held by immortal birth, to the nature 
which lies beneath me, that after the necessity which circumvents me and presses 
on me sore, I may see the immortal Beginning with the immortal spirit, with 
the immortal water, with the dry land and the air ; that I may bo born again 
in spirit, that I may be dedicated and that the holy spirit may breathe in me, 
that I may marvel at the holy fire, that I may behold the abyss of sunrise, that 
dire flood, and that the life-breathing encompassing air may bear me, since I 
shall behold to-day with immortal eyes, I, mortal born from a mortal womb, 
bettered by a mighty power and by the imperishable right hand with 
deathless spirit the deathless Aeon and . the Master of the crowns of fire, I. made 
holy by holy purification, since beneath me the powder of men’s souls stands as 
nothing. And this I shall take on myself again after the bitter and toilsome 
necessity which encompasses and presses sore upon me, T, (man or woman), 
according to the decree of God w'hich change th not. For I cannot reach 
being mortal born the heights where the immortal lamp burns with golden 
flames. Stand still then, imperishable nature, and let me free at once to escape 
from the necessity which heeds no prayer and presses sore. I am the son. 

Instructions to the Initunt. 

Draw breath from the rays, breathing them in three 
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times as powerfully as possible. Then thou wilt perceive thyself 
made light and striding upwards. Thou wilt imagine thyself 
suspended in air. Thou wilt hear no voice of man or beast, but 
neither wilt thou see any mortal thing of earth at that hour, but 
thou wilt see every immortal thing. For thou shalt see the divine 
arrangement of that day and hour, the gods of day going up to 
heaven and others descending; and the path of the gods which you 
see will appear through the Disk, my father. Similarly the Flute 
will be visible, the origin of the wind that doeth service. For thou 
shalt see as it were a flute hanging on the Disk, unending in the 
regions towards the west, as it were an east wind. If the other 
points to the region of the east, in that direction the., vision will 
turn. Thou shalt see the gods gazing at thee and moving toward 
thee. Lay then the finger of silence on thy mouth and say, 
^^Silence Silence Silence”, the sign of the living imperishable God. 

Protect me, Silence” Then pipe a long piping, then whistle and 
speak, and then shalt thou see how favourably the gods look upon 
thee, and move toward thee no longer, but proceed to their indivi- 
dual order in the scheme. 

When thou seest the upper world pure and solitary with 
neither God nor angel moving therein, wait to hear the crack of a 
great thunder overwhelm thee. Say again Silence, Silence”. 

Pratkr. 

I am a star, your fellow wanderer, shining from the deep. 

When thou hast said this, the disk will at once unfold. 

After thou hast prayed this second^prayer, ^'‘Silence”, and the 
rest, pipe twice and whistle twice, and at once thou shalt see stars 
coming from the sun’s disk, five rayed, very many, filling the 
whole air. Say then again, Silence, Silence ”, and when the Disk 
ha.s opened thou wilt see an immeasurable circle, and fiery doors, 
shut. Then close thy eyes and repeat this following prayer:— 

Third PrAvsB. 

Hear me, hear me, (man or woman), Lord who hast barred with thy 
breath the fiery portals of heaven, Twy-bodied, Fire-wielder, Light-creator, 
Fire-breathing, Fire-bold, Ghostly Light, Joy of Fire, Fair Radiance, Lord of 
Radiance, Fire-bodied, Radiance-giving, Fire-sowing, Fire-dispensing, Life- 
radiance, Fire-whirling, Radiance-moving, Lightning-dispenser, Fame of 
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Badiance, Radiance-increaser, Star-conqueror. Open unto mo so that (on account 
of bitter ineluctable necessity that urges me sore) I may call upon those names 
that never took upon themselves human shape nor have been clearly fashioned 
by human speech or voice, the immortal, living precious names EEO, l66 etc. 

Say all this with fire and spirit, finishing the first, then 
beginning the second, till thou hast said to the end the seven un- 
dying gods of the world. When thou hast said this, thou wilt 
hear thunder and noise in the surrounding air, and thou wilt feel 
thyself shaken. Say then again ^''Silence ” (Prayer.) Then open 
thine eyes and thou wilt see the doors open and the world of the 
gods that is within the doors, so that thy spirit will run together 
and ascend with joy and pleasure at the sight. 

Then s^and and draw in a great breath of the divine. 
And when thy, soul is at rest again, say: 

Come hither. Lord, archandara photaza periphotaza buthix etiraenmero- 
phorathenorieprothriphorathi. 

When thou hast said this the rays will turn towards thee, and 
thou wilt be in the midst among them. When thou hast done 
this, thou wilt see a god rather young, beautiful, with fiery hair, 
in a white chiton with a clamys of purple, crowned with flame. 
At once greet him with the Fire-greeting ; 

Lord, of great power and might, Helios, Lord of Sky and Earth, God of 
gods, mighty is thy Breath, mighty thy power. Lord, if it seem good to thee, 
herald me to the greatest God who engendered thee and made thee, that, a 
mortal, I, son of the woman... born of the mortal womb of ..and of the spermatic 
ichor and to-day born again by thee, I, called to immortality from among so many 
myriads in this hour in accordance with the will of the God supremely good 
strive and desire to worship thee as a mortal may. 

When thou hast done this, he will come to the Pole and thou 
wilt see him striding round as one on a journey. 

But do thou gaze upon him and give forth a long bellow as 
though with a horn, with the whole power of thy breath, torturing 
thy side, and kiss thy amulets and say first of all towards the 
right Protect me, Prosemuri And when thou hast said this, 
thou wilt see the doors opened and seven maidens coming from 
the Deep in linen robes, having the faces of snakes. They are 
called the Fate-Goddesses of heaven, holding golden sceptres. 
When thou seest this, greet them thus: 

Greeting ye seven Fate Goddesses of heaven, holy and good maidens, re- 
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vered ones sharing in the communion o£ Minimirrophor, most holy guardians 
of the four Pillars, Hail the first OtirepsenthaSs, Hail the second MonescheSs, 
H 111 the third Meehran, Hail the fourth ArarmachSs, Hail the fifth EchommiS, 
Hail the sixth Tichnondaos, Hail the seventh Erourombries. 

Then come seven more gods forward having the faces of black 
bulls, with linen girdles and se ven diadems of gold. These are 
they who are called the Lords of the Pole of heaven, whom thou 
must greet in similar wise, each by their own name, — Hail guar- 
dians of the Axis, sacred and strong young men, who under one 
command turn the circling hub of the wheel of heaven and send 
down thunder and lightning and shocks Of earthquake and thunder- 
bolt against the tribes of the impious, but upon me, who am pure 
and God-fearing, health and integrity of body and strength of 
hearing and sight, and a peaceful soul in the good hours of this 
present day, O my Lords, O gods of great power. Hail the first 
Aieronthi, Hail the second Mercheimeros, Hail the third Achri- 
chiour. Hail the fourth Mesargilt6, Hail the fifth Chichr6alith6, 
Hail the sixth Ermichthathdps, Hail the seventh EorasicM. 

When they take their places here and there in the order, look 
into the air and thou shalt see lightnings descending and the light 
glowing and the earth shaken, and the overmighty God descending, 
having a countenance all light, young with golden hair, robed in 
white linen, crowned with gold, his legs clad with a white clothing, 
holding in his hand the golden shoulder of a bullock. This shoul- 
der is the great Bear that moves the heaven and turns it back, 
wandering hour by hour up and down. Then wilt thou see light- 
ning springing from his eyes and stars darting from his body. 
Then do thou bellow a long bellowing, till thou canst do no more, 
torturing thy belly, that thou mayst move together thy five senses, 
kissing thy amulets again, and saying 

Mokrimopherimophorerizon over me, abide with me in my soul, forget me 
not, for Euthophonenthropioth bids thee. 

And with a long bellow look the god in the face and greet 
him thus: — 

Hail, Lord Master of water, Hail Lord Founder of earth. Hail Lord of spirit. 
Lord, bom anew I depart in that I am exalted, and in that I am exalted I die. 
Born in the birth that engenders lifo, freed from death I go on the way thou 
hast created, ordained and made a Sacrament. 


Jahks Elbot Fleokib, 



GREEK AND LATIN ALLUSIONS TO THE 
RELIGION OF XERXES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The subject of the religion of th^J ancient Persian Kings, 
and the question whether the line of the Achaemenidae were true 
Zoroastrians is a matter that has received considerable attention 
among IrAnian scholars, as will be clear from a glance at the 
partial bibliography given by Jackson in The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, vol. 21, p. 161, note. A general summary 
of the topic in its various bearings has been given by i^e same 
writer in his chapter on the religion of the Achsemenians in Gei- 
ger and Kuhn’s Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, vol. 2, pp. 
687-693. The Avesta itself makes no mention of the Achaemeni- 
dce. The sources of information on the topic are therefore the 
Old Persian inscriptions, certain non-IrAnian inscriptions, allusions 
in the Pahlavi literature and in Firdausi’s Shdh Ndmah, the Old 
Testament, and other oriental sources, as well as a considerable 
body of references in the Greek and Roman classics. It is from 
the classical side that I have taken an interest in this theme, and 
since there are several passages in Greek and Roman classical 
writers that throw light on the religious beliefs and practices of 
Xerxes, I have thought it worth while to review these passages 
briefly, with the idea of presenting for others the opportunity of 
judging whether the statements that they contain, viewed alone 
by themselves, will warrant us in placing this Persian monarch 
among the followers of Zoroaster. In collecting my material, I 
have received help from my friend and teacher, Professor Jackson, 
who had gathered a number of references bearing on the religion of 
Xerxes while making his researches into the general question of 
the religion of the Achsemenidse. I would add as a foreword that 
I purpose merely to give an objective treatment of the material 
found in these classical writers, whatever its value may or may not 
be. No synthetic treatment either by comparison with dnta taken 

97 
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from inscriptions or from the Avesta, is attempted, with the 
exception of a few references given in passing. 

DIVISION OP THE SUBJECT. 

In treating this question my aim has been to determine 
whether the conduct of Xerxes, so far as we know it, was in keep- 
ing with the well-known tenets and practices of Zoroastrianism , 
and under this general head I have sought to draw inferences from 
the following particular considerations : his treatment of the 
elements, earth, fire, and water ; his adherence to the Magi and 
their priestly sway ; his attitude towards other religions ; and the 
identification or non-identification, with Avestan deities, of certain 
gods whom classical writers mention as worshipped by Xerxes. 
XERXES’S TREATMENT OF THE ELEMENTS. 

(a) Fire. — The first point for consideration is Xerxes’s treat- 
ment of the elements, fire, earth and water. We shall discuss 
these in the order mentioned. The fact that fire was used by the 
Persians to destroy the temples and cities of the Athenians and 
their allies during the Graeco -Persian War is proved by the testi- 
mony of many writers. The most complete and interesting des- 
cription of Xerxes’s victorious march on Athens is given by 
Herodotus {History, 8.32 seq.) and that account is supplemented 
and supported by statements of Plutarch, Pausanias, Nepos, Justin 
and Quintus Curtius Rufus. We learn, for example, from Plutarch 
{Themis, l) that the family chapel of Themistocles at Phyla in 
Attica, was burnt by the Persians under Xerxes. The oracle and 
sanctuary of Apollo, at Aba 3 in Phocis, was also destroyed by fire 
(Pausanias, Description of Greece, 10, 35, 2), and the torch was 
successively set to the cities and temples of the Haliartians {Ibid. 
9, 32, 5), to Hyampolis, {Ibid. 10, 35, 6) and other Phocian towns 
(Plutarch, Themis. 9 ; Quintus Curtius Rufus, Hist. Alex. 3, 10, 9; 
Pausanias, Description of Greece, 10, 33, 8), together with their 
sanctuaries, to Thespiss, PlatS^ss, and at last to hated Athens and 
its shrines. (Justinus, Hist. 2, 12; Nepos, Themis. 4). Even 
sacred Delphi was assailed, but was saved by a thunderstorm which 
frightened away the attacking party. (Pausanias, Description of 
Greece, 10, 7, 1 ; Plutarch, Numa, 9 ; Justinus, Hist. 2, l2). 

BuENINO BT XbEXBS of THK GbSKK TBMPI.B8 IN HbLIiAS. — ^I t 
may not be amiss to quote from the account of Herodotus as given 
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in his History (8, 32-38, 50) : “The barbarians (Persians) overran 

the whole land of Phocis and delivered both the cities and the 

temples to the flames. They destroyed the city of Drymos by fire 
and also the following places : Charadra, Erochos, Tethronion, 
Amphikaia, Neon, Pedieis, Triteis, Elateia, Hyampolis, Parapota- 
mioi, and Abae. At the last-named place there was a temple of 
Apollo, rich and furnished with treasuries and votive offerings in 
profusion, and the seat of an oracle was there at that time as well 

as now. This temple they plundered and burnt ; and they set 

fire to Panopeus and Daulis and Aiolis ’’......and Delphi was 

attacked and Attica was laid waste with fire •••“ and he 

(Xerxes) burnt Thespise and Platseae because he was informed by 
the Thebans that these cities were not taking the part of the 
Medes.” 

Buknino of the Gkeek Temples in Asia Minob. — In Asia 
Minor, among those Greeks who refused submission to Persia, 
there was likewise a similar record of destruction, for, as we learn 
from Strabo {Geog. 14, 1, 5 ; cf. Quintus Curtius Rufus, Hist. Alex. 
7, 5, 28), all the temples there were burnt with the single excep- 
tion of the famous seat of worship at Ephesus, the gigantic fane of 
Diana. Thus a fiery vengeance was wreaked upon the allied loni- 
ans and Athenians, who at the beginning of the Ionic revolt had 
set fire to Sardis, its temples, and its sacred groves. (Herodotus, 
Hist. 7.8 ; 7.11.) 

Sacked Fibb at Delphi Goes Out. — But this use of fire by 
Xerxes as a means of destruction can hardly be called a desecration 
of the sacred element, for the temples and houses were built of stone 
and of wood which are products of earth. The mingling of one 
pure element with another pure element, or of fire and its natural 
affinity, wood, was in a technical sense no real act of desecration. 
Besides, the ascendancy of fire over the power of the Greek divi- 
nities was thus typified and proved. And yet it is important and 
interesting to note that Delphi, where the sacred fire of Apollo 
was ever kept burning, was attacked by a division of the Persian 
army, and, according to the statement of one ancient author 
(Plutarch, Nurna, 9,) the sacred flame was, on that occasion, 
allowed to go out. One cannot help wondering what would have 
been the Persian king’s attitude toward the ever -blazing hearth- 
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stone of the Italic goddess Vesta, had he come in contact with the 
Roman nation. 

Use op FmE-Anitows by Xerxes. — Furthermore we know that 
the Persians did riot hesitate to use fire as a weapon of offence, for 
we are told by Herodotus {Hist. 8.52) that when the remnant of 
the Athenians who had tarried in Athens barricaded themselves 
on the acropolis and built a wooden palisade across the entrance, 
“ the Persians put tow around tlieir arrows, lighted it, and then 
shot them against the palieade”. 

{ h ) Earth: Burial. — Un the treatment of earth by the Per- 
sian monarch we have several references. His demand from the 
Greeks of earth and water (Herodotus, Hist. 7.32; Polybius, Hist. 
9.38; Plutarch, Themis. 6), is hardly significant from a religious 
point of view, being merely typical of the surrender by the Greek 
to the Persian of the sovereignty over land and sea. More signi- 
ficant is his attitude toward burial. Herodotus 1.140) tells 

us that the Persians in their own day buried {gt kruptousi) their 
dead, but “ the body of a Persian man”, ha says, “ is not buried 
until it has been torn by a bird or a dog; (the Magians, 1 know 
for a certainty, have this practice for they do it openly.) How- 
ever that may be, the Persians cover the body with wax and then 
bury it in the earth.” It is worthy of notice that the direct' 
pollution of the earth by the corpse was thus avoided by the cover- 
ing of wax about the body. There are two passages, however, in 
which Herodotus gives accounts of burials that were authorized 
and sanctioned by Xerxes. In one case, the burial of Artachaies, 
a favorite general and a member of the Achsemenian family, who 
died as the result of sickness; in another, the burial of the dead 
at Thermopylae. Of the former incident he writes (Z/w#. 7.117); 
“ Xerxes considered his loss a great misfortune, and carried him 
forth and buried {thdpsf) him with great honor, and the whole 
army joined in throwing up a mound for him.” Of the latter 
incident he says {Hist. 8.24): “For all those of his army who were 
lying dead at Thermopylae (there were as many as twenty thou- 
sand in all) with the exception of about one thousand whom he 
left (unburied), he dug trenches and buried, laying over them 
leaves and heaping earth upon them, so that they might not be 
seen by the men of the fleet.” Here the leaves jierhaps served. 
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as did the wax, to prevent actual contact between the earth and 
the dead body, and we must remember that in time of war many 
a religious tenet doubtless had to receive a more liberal inter- 
pretation. 

Disposal of the ! D»ad bt Dogs. — Apropos of this general 
point regarding burial, it was a fact according to Herodotus f Uist. 
7.187), that multitudes of Indian dogs ( kui\on Indikon ) 
accompanied the host that invaded Greece, but w'hether their pre- 
sence in the army had anything to do with the Magian method of 
disposing of the dead according to Zorpastrian custom, or whether 
they were used as draught-animals, can hardly be definitely de- 
termined. 

Burial Alive of Nine Children. — Most important, if it 
have any religious bearing, which is denied by Rapp {Zeitachrift 
der Moryendlandische Gesellschaft 20.83-84), is the following state- 
ment of Herodotus {Hist. 7, 114) relative to a certain action of 
Xerxes in Greece : ‘ ‘ and having heard that the place was called 
‘ nine roads ’ they buried there alive nine boys and girls of the 
inhabitants. Burying alive is a Persian custom, as I have 
learned that even Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, when she had 
grown old, buried fourteen children of the Persians, of distinguished 
parentage {eonton epiphaneon dndron), to propitiate {ktitdchdri- 
tzesthdi) on behalf of herself the god who is said to be under the 
earth {to upo ytn leyomend eindi theo)”. The “god below 
the earth ” is perhaps Ahriman ; and it may be argued that we 
have in this act an allusion to demon- worship, like the human 
sacrifices in India to Kdli or Durgd. 

Invoking the Curse of Ahriman. — As a support to this latter 
conjecture as to Ahriman, we have the story told by Plutarch 
{Themis. 28) that when Themistocles as an exile from Athens, 
came for asylum to the Persian court, the king, — either Xerxes or 
Artaxerxes (there is some doubt which of the two is intended : 
see below) — rejoicing that one wlio had been Persia’s bitterest foe 
had now come to him, “spoke as though this were the greatest 
possible piece of good fortune, and, in his prayers begged Arima- 
nios (Ahriman) to make his enemies ever continue to banish their 
ablest men.” He is said to have offered a sacrifice to the gods 
and to have drunk wine at once, and during tlie night in his sound- 
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est sleep he thrice called out: “I have got Themistocles the 
Athenian”. But regarding the identity of this Persian monarch 
who received Themistocles, the ancient historians themselves were 
divided. Some, like Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarohus, and Heraclides 
said that it was Xerxes (Plutarch, Themis. 27), but others, includ- 
ing Thucydides, and Charon of Lampsacus maintained that it was 
Artaxerxes, his son (Thucydides, JJkt. 1.137; Nepos, Ihemis. 9; 
Plutarch, Themis. 27). Still, whether it be the father, or the son, 
it is clear that Arimanios or the Avestan Ahriman, was a being 
with whose function this royal Persian family was familiar, and 
whom they did not hesitate to refer to when invoking a curse. 

(c) Water: The Hellespont Lashed. — Very curious is 
Xerxes’s treatment of the third element, water. In Herodotus {Hist. 
7. 35) we read the following account of his action when a storm 
had destroyed his first bridge -of - boats over the Hellespont: “When 
Xerxes heard it, being incensed at the Hellespont, hb gave com- 
mand that three hundred blows should be applied with the lash and 
that a pair of shackles should be lowered into the sea. And I have 
recently heard that he also sent branders to brand the Hellespont. 
And he ordered the beaters, moreover, to say brutal and arrogant 
things : ‘ O bitter water, thy master inflicts this punishment 

upon thee, because thou didst dishonor him, though thou hadst 
suffered nothieng tinworthy at his hands. And King Xerxes will 
cross thee whethw thou art willing or not. And no one of men 
will justly offer sacrifice to thee, on the ground that thou art a 
stream muddy and briny.’ He bade them punish the sea by such 
means and he bade them to cut off the heads of those who had 
supervised the bridging of the Hellespont,” 

Atonement for the Insult to the Hellespont. — Quite in 
contrast to this scene is the picture which the Greek historian 
draws when the army was about to cross the bridge after its 
restoration. Describing this event Herodotus {Hist. 7.b4,) says: 

“ During one day, then, they were making preparations to cross 
over, and on the next day they waited for the sun, desiring to see 
him rise, and in the meantime offered all kinds of incense upon the 
bridges and strewed the way with branches of myrtle. Then, as 
the sun was rising, Xerxes poured a libation from a golden cup 
into the sea, and prayed to the sun that no accident might befall 
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him such as should cause him to cease from subduing Europe until 
he had come to its farthest limits. After having thus prayed he 
threw the cup into the Hellespont, and with it a golden mixing- 
bowl and a Persian swCrd which they call dkindMs ; but whether 
he east them into the, sea as an offering dedicated to the sun, or 
whether he had repented of his scourging of the Hellespont and 
desired to present a gift to the sea as amends for that, I cannot 
oertainly say.” 

Lashing of the Hellespont Inexcusable. — Viewed from the 
distance of the twentieth century, the scoijrging of the sea seems 
like the act of a petulant child, and the Persian ruler’s claim to 
sovereignty over the ocean recalls a similar claim which the ser- 
vants of Canute, the Danish King of England, made for their 
master. But if Xerxes had any real religious veneration for this 
one of the elements, it is difficult to see how he could have 
been led to such an act of sacrilege. Even the claim that the 
Hellespont was salt and therefore not the element of pure water, 
could hardly serve as an excuse, inasmuch as the Avestan Vouru 
Kasha and Chaechasta are usually identified with the Caspian Sea 
and Lake Urumiah respectively, both of which are extremely 
saline. (Cf. Jackson ; Persia, Past and Present, pp. 70 , 71 ). 

ZOROASTRIAN FEATURES IN THE W ORSHIP OP XeRXES. It should 

be noted here that the worship of the sun, to whom, by the way, 
Xerxes also offered a libation before the battle of Thermopyl® 
(Herodotus, Hist. 7 . 223 ), is genuinely Mazdean and Zoroastrian, 
while the perfume and myrtle strewed by the Magi recall the 
hadhdnaepata and urvard of the A vesta. Nor is it without interest 
that perfume and myrtle -were put to a similar use in Susa, when 
the Persians of that city first received word from Xerxes of the 
destruction of Athens. This we know from Herodotus {/list. 
8 . 99 ) who says : “ The first message which came to Susa, 
announcing that Xerxes had Athens in his possession, so greatly 
rejoiced the Persians who had been left behind, that they strewed 
all the roads with myrtle boughs and offered incense perpetually, 
and continued in sacrifices and feasting.” 

Summary of Xerxes’s Treatment op the Elements. — It would 
seem therefore, in consideration of all the facts, that Xerxes’s treat- 
ment of water would tend to prove that he was not a strict 
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Zoroastrian. The evidence, however, with regard to*his treatment 
of earth reveals a more orthodox care, especially in the burial of the 
dead, who, as we have seen, were probably covered with wax or 
leaves to prevent actual contact with, and hence pollution of, the 
soil. In the case of fire he did not scruple to use it as a weapon of 
offence and a medium of revenge. On the whole, in his treatment 
of the elements, he seems to have been under the influence of policy 
or momentary impulse rather than to have been guided by any 
deep-seated religious convictions or laws. 

XERXES ’S ADHERENCE TO THE MAGI. 

Xkrxks an Adherent of the Magi. — There is no doubt at 
all that Xerxes was an adherent of ;the Magi, for there are 
numerous references to these priests in the classical accounts of the 
Grecian expedition. For example, the Magi conducted sacrifices 
for him at Ilion (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 43), on the coast of Thessaly 
(Herodotus, Hist. 7. 191), and at the river Strymon where a horse- 
sacrifice took place (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 113). They were consult- 
ed by the King also to explain the meaning of an eclipse 
(Herodotus Hist. 7. 37), and it was perhaps at their instigation 
that the Greek temples were fired, as the Roman orator Cicero 
(De Leg. 2. 10. 26) believed. We are also told that the Persian 
king to whom Theinistocles came, if it indeed were Xerxes, 
had that famous Athenian instructed in the arts of the Magi. 
(Plutarch, Themis. 29). 

Significance of Xerxes’s Adherence to the Magi. — Still it 
is by no means certain that a Magian was necessarily a Zoroas- 
trian, and yet, since the question is here being treated from the 
standpoint of classical references only, it should be noted and 
emphasized that the Greeks and Romans, either because of tradi- 
tion, or for some other reason, believed Zoroaster to be a Magian, 
and even the founder of the sect of the Magi and of the Magic art. 
The pros and cons of the question have been fully discussed by 
Professor Jackson, in his book Zoroaster, ihe Prophet of Ancient 
Iran, (pp. 6, 138, 141, and appendix 5), and need not be repeated 
here, since only the classical view is sought. 

In support of this view, however, it may be pointed out that 
according to Herodotus (Hi^^ 1,140), the Magi had their dead 
torn by a bird or by a dog, which is a Zoroastrian custom^ and 
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there may be some slight significance in the fact that the Roman 
writer Pliny {Nat. Hist. 30. 2. 8) calls one of the prominent Magi 
of Xerxes’s time the “ second Zoroaster” {alium Zoroastren). If 
we consider only the classical evidence adduced on this point we 
are inevitably led to the conclusion that Xerxes, by the mere fact 
of his association with the Magi, made open acknowledgment of at 
least a formal adherence to the religion of Zoroaster. 

XERXES’S ATriTUDE TOWARDS OTHER RELIGIONS. 

Xbbxks Tolerant of the Hebrew Religion. — I realise that 
any argument based on the question of religious tolerance can have 
Imt slight weight, and yet I cannot but feel that if Xerxes were 
in spirit a true Zoroastrian we ought to find him tolerant of the 
religions of other nations. Classical writers give us glimpses of 
him in lii^ relation to the religious systems of the Jews and of the 
Greeks. From Josephus, the Jewish historian of the first century 
A.D., who wrote in Greek the annals of his own people, we have 
the following passage (Antiq. 11.5.1); “ Upon the death of Darius, 
Xerxes, his son, took the kingdom ; and, as he inherited his father’s 
kingdom, he inherited also his piety towards God and honour of 
Him ; for he followed his father’s example in all matters relating to 
divine worship and he was exceedingly friendly to the Jews.” The 
historian then goes on to say that Xerxes sent Esdras, the priest, 
to J erusalom with powers plenipotentiary and with money sufficient 
for completing the building of Jehovah’s temple, which had been 
begun and continued during the reigns of Cyrus and Darius 
Hystaspis. And in his letters patent to the Jewish priest, the 
Persian king orders sacrifice to be made for himself and the royal 
family to the god of the Hebrews at Jerusalem, and provides 
money for the purpose. The letter, according to Josephus, reads : 
“ I have written to the treasurers of Syria and Phoenicia that they 
take care of those affairs that Esdras, the priest and reader of the 
laws of God, is sent about, and, that God (to theion) may not be 
at all angry with me or with my children, I grant all that is 
necessary for sacrifices to God according to the law, as fax as a 
hundred cori (1500 bushels) of wheat.” This generous attitude, 
which accords also with the positions taken by Cyrus and Darius 
according to the Bible (Ezra^ 1-6), is surely more than tolerance, 
but it should be noted that the parallel account as given in th^ 

38 
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Bible, (i??ro, 7 . 11 ) ascribes both the particular action and the 
letter, not to Xerxes, but to Artaxerxes. I would also add here 
that I do not forget that Ahasuerus, the Persian King mentioned 
in the book of Esther in the Bible, is commonly identified with 
Xerxes, but I omit the discussion of inferences that may be drawn 
fifom the tale of his persecution of the Jews, because the book of 
Esther is outside of the sphere of classical references to which this 
paper is confined. 

Xerxes Intolerant op the Greek Religion. — Quite in con- 
trast to Xerxes’s liberal attitude towards the Jewish religion is his 
intolerant and almost fanatical treatment of the temples of the 
Greeks. At Jerusalem he had built up the Temple of Jehovah, 
following out the policy of his father Darius and of Cyrus the 
Great ; but in the land of the Hellenes he destroyed to their 
foundations the habitations of the gods by fire. To this, as was 
said above, many writers testify, and it will be remembered that 
all the temples and shrines in Asia Minor, except that of Diana at 
Ephesus, and, on the mainland of Hellas, the oracles of Abae and 
of Delphi, the cities and sanctuaries of Phocis, of Platseae, Thes- 
pise and Athens were successively burned to the ground by the 
soldiers of the Persian invading army. 

Traditional Reason Assigned for the Destruction of the 
Greek Temples.— The Roman orator Cicero gives the explanation 
which was currently employed in his day to account for this 
wanton destruction. In his l^k De Leyihus (2.10.26), he writes : 
“ I think there ought to be shrines in cities and I do not agree 
with the Magi of the Persians, at whose instigation Xerxes is 
said to have set on fire the temples of Greece, because they shut 
up within walls the gods for whom all things ought to be open 
and free, and whose temple and dwelling is the entire world.” 

By way of comment it may be said that Cicero evidently ac- 
cepted the current view, given by Herodotus {Hist 1.131), that 
the Persians had no temples, lhat they had no temples in the 
strict Greek sense of the term, is doubtless true, but there must 
have been buildings of some sort in which the sacred fire was kept 
burning. The Shdh Ndmah and other works that give traditional 
accounts of Zoroaster mention how the prophet established 
throughout Irfin many pyrcea for the sacred fires (Jackson : Eoro- 
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aster y the Prophet of Ancient Iran, pp. 80.98), and several scholars,* 
like Ker Porter, Justi and Jackson, -would identify as such a fire- 
temple the stone building of Achsemenian architecture -which 
stands among the ruins of Persepolis and which the natives to- 
day call Koihah-i-Zardusht , or the “ Shrine of 24oroaster”. A 
similar, but ruined, structure at Cyrus’s capital, Pasargadse, is 
also regarded as one of these pyroea. (cf. Jackson: Persia, Past 
and Present, pp. 302; 28l). 

If, however, Cicero is correct in attributing such a sentiment 
to the Magi, it must be acknowledged that Xerxes held very un- 
Magian religious views when he authorised the reconstruction of 
the temple at Jerusalem. 

Xerxes Claimed as an Adherent of the Jewish Religion. — A 
diftercnt explanation of this war of Xerxes against the gods of 
Greece may be given, if there is claimed for this Persian monarch 
a decided leaning towards Judaistic religious belief. For it may be 
said that in destroying the Greek temples, Xerxes was but carrying 
out the divine injunction against idolaters as given in Deuteronomy 
(7. 5) : “ But thus shall ye deal with them: ye shall destroy their 
altars and break down their images, and cut down their groves and 
burn their graven images with fire.” But in this connection it 
must not be overlooked that although Xerxes carried out pretty 
consistently the command to destroy the altars, he was not enough 
of an iconoclast, or perhaps too much of a dilettante in art to sac- 
rifice the graven images. For we have it recorded of him that he 
carried to Persia two cult-statues of Greek divinities. One of these 
images was that of Brauronian Artemis which he carried off from 
Attica (Pausauias, Description of Greece, 8. 46. 3); the other was the 
bronze Apollo which he plundered from the famous oracle of that 
god at Branchidse near Miletus (Pausanias, Description of Greece, 
8. 46. 3; 1. 16. 3.). As proof, too, that it was probably love of 
art or of trophies that led to the carrying off of these statues, we 
know that he also removed from Athens the famous sculptured 
group of the two tyrannicides, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, which 
was afterwards sent back by Alexander the Great (Pliny, N. H, 34. 
8. 70; Arrian, Anah. 3. 16. 8; cf. Valerius Maximus, Mem, 2. 10. 
•Ex. 1; Pausanias, Description of Greece, 1. 8. 6), and besides, a 
bronze “Water-Carrier”, which Themistocles had caused to be 
made, and Which, when in exile, he saw again in Sardis adorning 
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the temple of the Mother of the Gods in that famous city. 
(Plutarch, Themis, 31.) 

Again, in contradistinction to Xerxes’s treatment of the 
temples of the Greeks, stands the testimony of Herodotus to the 
effect that he paid worship to the divinities of the Greeks. Ac- 
cording to that historian {Hist. 7.43), Xerxes, when on the way 
to Greece, went up into the citadel of Priam at Ilion, and sacri- 
ficed there “ a thousand kine to Athene of Ilion, and the Magi 
poured oblations to the ‘ heroes ’ ( toisi hirdsi ) ”. On another 
occasion when the advance of the fleet was delayed by wind and 
storms, the Magi sacrificed to the wind, to Thetis and to the 
Nereids, for favoring breezes (Herodotus, Hist. 7.191). Here, 
however, there is a question whether Xerxes was really sacrificing 
to Greek gods, or whether Herodotus is not rather attempting to 
describe Persian deities by the names of ‘their supposed Greek 
counterparts. This question will be more fully discussed below. 

Nothing Proved by Tolerance or Intolerance. — It would 
seem that an impartial judge would have to decide that Xerxes in 
his tolerance or intolerance of the religions of other nations was 
guided by policy rather than by interested religious fervor. In the 
matter of the temple at Jerusalem it is at least probable that he 
was influenced by the original decree of Cyrus relative to the resto- 
ration of that building {Ezra, 1. 1-4), a decree which he perhaps 
felt obliged to carry out because of “ the law of Modes and Per- 
sians that changeth not”. In the matter of the Greek temples, it 
must be borne in mind that he was but the agent of a national 
feeling of revenge — revenge for the interference of the Athenians in 
the Ionic revolt. His father Darius had long planned vengeance, 
but had been prevented by death from carrying out his plans. Under 
the influence of such a national feeling, Xerxes’s own personal views 
of tolerance or intolerance might have to give way. Perhaps it 
is not going too far to say that his conduct was subject to no regu- 
lation save that of his own royal pleasure, for it should never be 
forgotten that kings are a law unto themselves, and must not be 
judged by the same standard as individuals. Especially was this 
true of the Persian Kings, for the student of history will recall 
how Cambyses was informed by the priests that they “had found 
a law to the effect that the King of the Persians might do whatso- 
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ever he desired” (Herodotus, Hist. 3. 31). We conclude that the 
evidence to be drawn from this point is entirely negative. It 
cannot be said that Xerxes was not a Zoroastrian, merely because 
he showed himself intolerant of the Greek religion but tolerant of 
the Jewish faith. 

GREEK GODS AND AVESTAN DEITIES. 

Worship op Greek Gods by Xerxes. — Now, as has been 
already mentioned, there are several passages in which Herodotus 
appears actually to ascribe to Xerxes the worship of Greek deities, 
and the thought naturally arises whether he was really worship 
ping Greek gods, or Persian gods to whom Herodotus has given 
the names of their supposed Greek counterparts. I confess I am 
inclined to adopt the former view — that Xerxes really did j)ay 
homage to Grecian deities, just as he similarly offered sacrifice, 
according to Josephus, to the Hebrew Jehovah at Jerusalem, and, 
as we learn from other sources, (Jackson: Religion of Achsemenian 
Kings, Journal of American Oriental Society, vol 21, p. 178), the 
Achsemenian kings often did in the case of the gods of conquered 
nations. The references are as follows : — 

Recognition op Zeus. — At the head of the great army as it 
inarched out of the Greek city of Sardis, came a thousand horse- 
men and a thousand footmen ; then came ten sacred horses and 
behind these the sacred chariot of Zeus. Herodotus {Hist. 7.40) 
gives the following account: “ Behind those ten horses, the sacred 
chariot of Zeus was*^ appointed to go, which was drawn by eight 
white horses, and behind the horses followed a charioteer on foot, 
holding the reins, for no human creature mounts upon the seat of 
that chariot. Then behind this came Xerxes himself in a chariot 
drawn by Nesaian horses.” 

If this Zeus whom Herodotus is describing were a Persian 
deity, he may perhaps be identified with Ahura Mazda, but it 
seems more likely that it was a Greek god to whom Xerxes thus 
paid court, perhaps as a matter of policy in order to entrench him- 
self and his cause more strongly in the aflfections of his Ionic allies. 
Confirmation of such a view seems to be found in the later history 
of this chariot and horses, for after crossing into Greece, they were 
left in the charge of Macedonian allies (Herodotus, Hist. 8. 115); 
and when^Xerxes, on his flight from Hellas, demanded the return 
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of his horses, he was told that they had been stolen. It is hardly 
likely that the Magi would have permitted a chariot and horses, 
sacred to Ahura Mazda, or to any other Persian deity, to be con- 
signed in trust to Hellenic care. Such at least is my view, though 
others may hold a different opinion. 

Sacrifice to Athene. — For a second and more convincing 
instance of the worship of Greek gods by Xerxes, we must refer to 
the statement concerning his sacrifices on the site of ancient Troy 
(Herodotus, Hist. 7. 43). “When Xerxes arrived at this river 
(the Scamander)”, says the historian, “he went up into the citadel 
of Priam, being desirous of seeing it. And having seen and found 
out about everything, he sacrificed a thousand kine to Athene of 
Ilion (tt Athendu ti lliadi) and the Magi poured oblations to the 
‘heroes’ [toisi htrdsi.)” 

Here, it is true, the offering of a thousand kine recalls the 
sacrifice of King Vishtftspa in the Avestan Yashts, but it is 
difficult to indent ify with any Avestan deity the Athene of Ilion, 
who might be Andhitd, or possibly Asht Vaj^uM, for it will be 
remembered, Vishtaspa and the other heroes of Zoroastrianism 
sacrificed to the latter the thousand kine. The “heroes” are per- 
haps fravashis^ or guardian genii of the land, ^to whom Cyrus 
also offered oblations. On the other hand, if Herodotus had meant 
by Athene of Ilion a Persian goddess, whose Greek counterpart he 
was naming, he would probably have prefixed to her name the ad- 
jective “Persian”, as a later Greek writer, Pausanias, did, who 
refers to “the temple of the Persian Artemis” (Pausanias, Descrip- 
tion of Greece., 7.6. 6). The qualifying phrase “of Ilion” localises 
and makes distinctly Greek this goddess. Similar localisations 
of one and the same Greek deity are seen in the well-known appel- 
latives, Delian Apollo, and Apollo of Delphi, Zeus of Dodona, and 
Olympian Zeus, the Argive Hera, and Athene of Lemnos. If this 
hypothesis be correct, the “heroes” would be, not fravashis, but 
the Manes of the Greek and Trojan warriors who fought and 
perished on the plains of Troy during the famous siege of that city, 
and who would naturally by Xerxes’s day have become the object 
of local worship. The tomb of Achilles, it will be recalled, stood in 
the Troad, where it was visited by Alexander the Great. 

Worship of the Wind and of Thetis. — Another sacrifice 
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made by Xerxes was in connection with the advance of his fleet. 
While off the coast of Thessaly, a storm of wind arose, destroying 
several hundred ships, and delaying further progress. The king 
had the Magi offer sacrifice and prayers for calmer weather. 
Herodotus describes the incident with his customary detail 
(Hdt. 7. 191); “Finally the Magi, after offering victims and 
singing to the wind with shouts Qai katwidontes borsi ohi Magoi 
td anemd) and in addition to these things, sacrificing both to 
Thetis and to the Nereids, caused it (the wind) to cease on the 
fourth day, or it went down of its own accord for some other 
reason. But they sacrificed to Thetis, because they had heard 
from the lonians that she had been taken from thi.s place by 
Peleus, and that the whole shore of Sepia belonged to her and the 
rest of the Nereids.” The “singing with shouts” was probably 
the chanting of the Magi, and there can be little doubt that the 
sacrifice to the Wind is genuinely Mazdean and also Zoroastrian, 
if we are to distinguish between the two. But it is no less certain 
that sacrifices to the wind were as genuinely Greek, and although 
it may be said that in Thetis and the Nereids we are to recognize 
the goddess of the heavenly stream, An&hitfi, and the waters (ap^- 
ahurdntH), the daughters of Ahura (cf. Yas. 38.3; 68. 10), it seems 
much more probable to regard this act of worship as a concession 
to local divinities like the sacrifice to Athene of Ilion. 

Athenians Obdkrkd to Worship in Their Own Manner. — Yet 
again, we see [Xerxes’s attitude toward Greek divinities reflected 
in a certain action of his after he had destroyed the Acropolis of 
Athens (Hdt. 8.54). “For”, says the historian, “on the next 
day, Xerxes, after sending a herald, called together the exiles of the 
Athenians who were accompanying him, and bade them go up to 
the Acropolis and sacrifice victims after their own manner ; (tropb 
td spheterd thusdi ta hira) perhaps he had seen some vision of a 
dream which caused him to give this command, or perchance he 
had a scruple in his mind because he had set fire to the temple (on 
the Acropolis). The Athenian exiles did accordingly what was 
commanded them.” 

Although Herodotus’s ascription of remorse to Xerxes must 
be taken cum grano salis, this act of the Persian king is at least 
indicative of the fact that he countenanced the Greek religion. 
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MitBDONios Consults Grbbk Oraclbs. — As is the master, so 
is the servant, and as Xerxes did not disdain to recognize Greek 
divinities, neither did his general, Mardonios, for we read that 
after the retreat of the King, Mardonios, who succeeded to the 
command of the Persian forces in Greece, sent to all the oracles 
of Hellas, desiring doubtless to find out what would be the out- 
come of the war (Hdt. 8.133), and before the battle of Platsese, 
Herodotus states (9.37), he consulted a Greek diviner, Hegesis- 
tratos the Eleian, to see whether the omens were favorable for 
fighting. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

We may now proceed to draw deductions, so far as that may 
be possible. It seems reasonable, from what has been said in the 
preceding paragraphs to come to the conclusion that Xerxes, in 
his attitude towards the religions of other nations, was tolerant or 
intolerant according to the policy of the moment, for he stooped 
at times to worship other gods than those^of Persia ; but when he 
was prompted by a spirit of revenge, which was fomented perhaps 
by a feeling of national hatred, as in the case of the Athenians 
and their allies, he ruthlessly destroyed the temples of the gods. 

In his treatment of the elements, while he seemed to have 
some regard for the orthodox Zoroastrian observances in regard 
to earth, he had little if any concern for fire, and he sacrilegiously 
lashed and abused water as he would a disobedient slave, and the 
burial alive of the nine children, with which he is charged by 
Herodotus, also mili tates against the theory that he was a good 
Zoroastrian. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that certain facts 
related of Xerxes such as invoking the curse of Arimanios 
(Ahriman), if Xerxes — and not his son Artaxerxes — really was 
the King to whom Plutarch refers, his adherence to the Magi, 
their chanting worship, their myrtle and perfume, and the wor- 
ship of the sun at sunrise, are indications of a probable outward 
observance of Zoroastrian tenets and practices. 

To reconcile these seeming contradictions we may conclude 
that Xerxes had perhaps acknowledged Zoroastrianism as the state 
religion of Persia, just as Constantine the Great acknowledged 
Christianity as the state religion of the Roman Empire; h^t just as 
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Constantine was probably not truly at heart and in practice a real 
Christian, so Xerxes was not in spirit and action a real Zoroastrian, 
but fell away from the teachings of the Avesta when policy, 
the necessities of war, or the whim of the moment prompted him 
so to do. His conduct, on the whole, harmonises with the prin- 
ciples that “the king can do no wrong”, and that “the King of the 
Persians may do whatsoever he desires”. His general character 
would also seem to confirm such an estimate, for though he was 
generous to a fault in his treatment of Pythios, to whom he gave 
a large sum of money, (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 29) and showed 
himself very forgiving in the case of those Spartans who 
voluntarily offered themselves to atone by death the killing of 
Persian ambassadors in Sparta (Herodotus, Hist, 7. 136), his acts 
of wanton and revolting cruelty, such as the beheading of the 
engineers (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 35) who constructed the bridge 
across the Hellespont, the cutting in two of the body of the son of 
Pythiop (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 39) and the decapitation and impaling 
of the dead body of Leonidas (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 238), were hardly 
the deeds of a true Zoroastrian, nor can a king who, as J ustin says 
{Hist. 3. l), was “once the terror of the nations round him”, and 
the record of whose latter years is an uninterrupted course of 
debauchery and licentiousness (Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 5. 7), be said to 
have earnestly followed the teachings of him who made the rule of 
life “good thoughts, good words and good deeds”. 

G. Patn Quackknbor. 



THE PERSIAN ORIGIN OF THE MAGI. 

AS INDICATED BY PATBISTIC LITERATDKR. 

Nothing better illustrates the closer bonds of sympathy, tlie 
more cordial and intimate relation.s which are happily coming to 
exist between the Orient and the Occident, than the scholarly life of 
the lateDasturHoshang Jamasp, with its title of valuable exchange 
of comment, criticism, and point of view with his famous fellow 
workers. Or. Martin Haug and Or. Edward W. West. The 
open-minded manner in which the wise Dastur turned his face to- 
ward Europe, seeking further light himself, although bringing it 
with him, may be not unworthily parallelled, perhaps, by a journey 
made nearly two thousand years ago by the so-called Magi, or the 
Wise Men of the East. 

In the course of an article entitled ‘The Magi, acc^>rding to the 
Christian Fathers, with special reference to their Persian origin’, 
written for the Indo-Iranian Oepartment of tlie School of Philoso- 
phy of Columbia University in 1904, but not accessible in print, 
the writer undertook an investigation of the existing writings of 
the Greek and Roman Church Fathers; (edition of Migne, Paris, 
1844-1880, 382 vols.) a remarkable uniformity was found to prevail 
among nearly all the writers with regard to the provenience, or 
original country, of the three Magi. The few passages relating to 
Egypt, Chaldea, and other countries, as I have shown in the 
course of the above article, are all vague and uncertain in character 
and therefore far from convincing. A few passages likewise which 
relate to the Magi deal with topics other than the country of the 
Wise Men, for example with the special significance of the symbolic 
gifts, with the character of the star that guided them to the birth- 
place of Christ, etc.; passages of this sort have no special value 
or appropriateness for this Hoshang Memorial Volume, and I have 
included, therefore, only the passages which refer in some way to 
the country of Persia. 

An interesting narrative from a comparative standpoint is 
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thatof Arator, fl. 540 A. D. (of. Migne, Vol. 68, §47); ‘The Magi 
were to the Persians what the gymuosophistae were to the Indians, 
the Chaldeans to the Assyrians, and the Etruscan soothsayers to 
the Romans, as Strabo says, adding “Such were Moses and his 
successors” 

Tlie following poetical extract from M. Aurelius Clemens 
Prudentius, (vol.59, j380) who flourished in the first half of the 
fifth century, says that the Magi were Persians: 

‘Yin Persici ex orbis sinv, 

Sol xmde sumit januam, 

Cernuni periti interpreter 
Regale vexUlum magi' 

The following words of M. Aurelius Cassiodorus, 468-568 
A. D., (vol 69, § 66), seem to indicate that the Magi were a priest- 
ly caste among the Persians, a fact also to be supported by the 
writings of Herodotus, (Book. I, § 101), if we are to understand 
the Medes and Persians to be akin: ‘Since the Magi were accus- 
tomed to devote their time to the worship of the most powerful 
gods of the Persians, their vanity came to increase so much 
that they professed not only to predict the movement of the stars 
by observation, but also by certain evil arts to know everything, 
and to be able to do everything.’ 

In commenting on the following words of Isaiah, 18, 7, which 
read in the Authorized Version: ‘In that time shall a present bo 
brought to the Lord of Hosts of a people scattered and peeled, and 
from a people terrible from their beginning hitherto; a nation 
meeted out and trodden under foot, whose land the rivers have 
spoiled, to the Place of the name of the Lord of Hosts, the Mount 
Zion.’ Isidorus (about 600 A, I).)(vol. 83, § 367) says in comment; 
‘These words the prophet says about a most hardy tribe of the 
Persians, who at that time were incomparably more powerful than 
any other people; the Magi coming from this people gave Christ 
gifts.’ 

A rather confused account of the same people is the fol- 
lowing from the Venerabilis Hildebertus, writing early in the 
twelfth century (vol. 120, §§ 121-126) : ‘ “ All shall come 

from Saba offering Gold and frankincense and announcing 
their praise to the Lord” (Isaiah, 60, 6). The Magi were not 
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necromancers nor enchanters, as some say, but prophets of the 
Chaldeans, prophesying from separate signs {de singulis philoso- 
phantes) who taught what was predicted by the signs, as well as 
from ordinary occurrences, knowing what would happen in the 
future. They are said also to be descended from Balaam (see 
Deuteronomy 3, 4), and successors to his doctrines. They came 
from the land of the Persians where the Saba river is, from which 
the region is named.’ 

The reader will notice that this last writer states that the 
Magi were Chaldeans, and that they came from Persia. This fact, 
it seems, to me, shows clearly that the Magi were really not a 
nation, but a tribe or caste within a nation. The Persian location 
given to the name Saba is somewhat remarkable. Saba is gene- 
rally, I think, identified with Sheba, and the historic Queen of 
Sheba is usually thought to have come from the region of Arabia. 

Another reference to Saba, or Sheba, is made by Photius, 
(820- 891 A. D.,) (vol. 101, p. 1147), in these words: ‘Why did the 
Magi come from the East and Persia, and not from some other 
region and nation, to the birth-place of the Master? First, 
I think, because they fulfilled the prophecy which said : “The 
kings of Arabia and Saba shall ofter gifts (Isaiah LX, 6)”, and 
then because God, our God, whose temple was at Jerusalem, 
inspired the Persians to worship the king of Israel.’ 

Throughout many of the works of the Christian Fathers there 
occur very many scattered anl isolated sentences, or even phrases, 
merely saying that the Magi were Persians or that they came from 
Persia, and stating nothing further about them. An oft-recurring 
and typical phrase is “Magi apud Ptrsas, or Magi Persae sunt. Magi 
vero ex Perside”. Still others are “Magi eruditiores apud Persas, 
Magi ex Perside, Magi Persorum”, etc. The different authors in 
whose writings such phrases are often found are Ciemens,Cons- 
tantine, Origen, Cyrillus, Nicephorus, Callistus, Theophylactus, 
Glucas, etc. Attention is called to these writers merely to show 
that by far the majority of the Fathers state that the Magi came 
from Persia. Quantity of authority, so to speak, is greatly 
on the Persian side of the scale. 

An ecclesiastical calendar, the Menelogium Basiliauum, 
(Migne, vol. 117), of the end of the tenth century, says that the 
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Magi were Persians and experienced astronomers. 

In the Georgius Codinus (vol. 157), the statement is made 
twice that the Magi were kings of the Persians. Another writer 
who states that the Magi were a kind of clan, or tribe, among the 
Persians, is Nioephorus Callistus (vol. 147, § 472): ‘For the Persians 
worship fire as a god, and they call Magi those who include 
the elements among the gods.’ 

PascatiuB Radbertus, who died toward the end of the ninth 
century, (vol. 120 jil2l-126) cites a line of Juvencus, which is not 
indexed in the Migne edition of the latter’s writings, which reads 
as follows : Tuvique jubet Perms extendere yressm. 

But even all these do not exhaust the references to Persia. 
The following notes of D. Hugonus Meuardus, 1585-1644, (vol. 
76, §§1468-70), a Benedictine monk, are very interesting: 

‘Suidas of the eleventh century, as Gregorius records, writes 
that the Magi are philosophotis kai philotheous among the Per- 
sians. Hesehius inWprets Magns as meaning theologian. Saint 
Epiphanius in his Exposition of the Catholic Faith, says that these 
Magi, who worshipped the infant Christ, were descended from the 
sons of Cettura; since gold, frankincense, and myrrh were obtain- 
able in Magodia, a district of Arabia, they offered these gifts to 
the infant Christ’. 

Diodorus Tharsensis writes toward the close of the fourth 
century that they were Persians and were taught by the Chaldeans 
concerning a star which would announce the birth of a Saviour 
of all mankind, according to the ancient prophecy of Balaam. 

An isolated sentence in Rabanus, says concerning the Magi : 
‘This tribe of divination is said to have been brought from Persia.’ 

As will by this time have been noticed from the foregoing 
pages, the references to the Magi are always to Magi up to the 
time of Christ. But of course there was no reason why the tribe 
should have gone out of existence all at once at the time of the rise 
of Christianity; and it need not surprise us, therefore, when w'e 
find in several writers the statement that this tribe resided in 
Persia as late as the reigns of Chosroes and Sapor, which of course 
was natural under the Sassanians who were Zoroastrians. 

For example, Nicephorus Callistus who died in 1350 A. D., 
(vol. 145, p. 639) says that Magi in Persia during the reign of 
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Sapor I (240-271 A. D.) helped the Jews to raze Christian 
churches to the ground. ‘The Magi roamed through Persia and 
slew bishops and priests.’ 

This same subject is further elaborated by M. Aurelius Cassio- 
dorus, 468-568 A. O. (vol. 69, p. 626), as follows: ‘Then, as 
time went on, the Christians began to grow in numbers, and to 
have churches, priests, etc. But this fact perturbed the Magi 
in no small degree, for these Magi are known to have been instruct- 
ed with the care of the Persian Religion, by inheritance from 
very early times. For this reason they accused Simeon, then 
archbishop of the regal states of Seleucis and Ctesiphon in Persia, 
in the presence of King Sapor calculating that he was a friend 
of the Roman Emperor, and would reveal to him, therefore, the 
aftairs of the Persians. Sapor believed these slanders {dero- 
gationil/tts), and at first burdened the Christians with great tribute. 
Later on he menaces ministers and officers of God with the 
sword, and overthrows churches. Even the Magi as well, assist- 
ed by the Jews, destroyed sacred churches with great rejoicing.’ 

One more reference to the later history of the Magi in Persia, 
is by the Historian Georgius Pisida writing toward 600 A. D., 
(vol. 92, p. 1303), in his work entitled ‘Concerning the murder of 
ChWroes, last King of the Persians’, in these words: ‘Where 
now is the madness of the ever lying Modes (or Magi) ? ’ 

Summing up, then, we may say in conclusion that, although 
several of the Christian Fathers state that the Magi came from 
Egypt, Chaldea, Saba, or other countries, the number of these 
writers is very markedly less than those that name Persia as the 
country of the Wise Men. In this matter the evidence to be found 
in the classical writers of Greece and Rome is almost always that, 
Persia was their home. All the subsidiary information we can 
glean as to the manners and customs of these three ffimous travel- 
lers, tends also to indicate that they came from Persia. So that 
although we do not possess positive proof, we at least have 
historical evidence of good quality and of fairly large amount 
to warrant us in believing that the land of Zoroaster both nou- 
rished and inspired long ago three seekers of light, the three never- 
to-be-forgotten Wise Men of the East. 


Justin Habtlist Moons. 



BUDDHIST PARALLELS TO HUMATA- 
HUKHTA-HUVARSHTA. 


“ His thought is quiet, quiet are his word and deed, when he 
has obtained freedom by true knowledge, when he has thus become 
a quiet man.” 

Commenting on this verse of the Pali Dhammapada, Max 
Muller proceeds to show that “ this very natural threefold division, 
thought, word and deed, the trhndha-dvdra., or the three doors of 
the Buddhists, was not peculiar to the Buddhists or unknown to 
the Briihmans”, and somewhat lukewarmly adds that “similar ex- 
pressions have been shown to exist in the 2fend-Avesta”. (S. B. E., 
X, 28.) — (The reference to Hardy’s Manual will be found at page 
51.^ of the second edition. Max Muller’s p. 494 refers probably to 
the first ed.) 

That good thought, word and deed are of the essence of 
Zarathushtrianism is a commonplace of comparative religion, and 
the Parsis rightly glory in this tenet of paramount ethical 
importance. What I would call attention to is that it is pos- 
sible to exaggerate the value of this doctrine as an ethical 
asset peculiar to the Parsis and confined more or less to the 
doctrines of the Avesta alone. On the contrary, it is inculcated 
with almost equal insistence in the younger Vedic Kterature and 
the Br&hman scriptures and the Buddhist writings. (A. Weber: 
Indische Streifen I, 209. Brunnhofer: Urgeschichte der Arier I, 192 
sefi- Tiele : Geschichte der Religion im Mterthum II, 330). 

It seems to me that the frequency with which this triad is 
alluded to, and the wealth of variety of manner in which it is 
emphasised in the Buddhist sacred books, deserves to be better 
studied by those who are misleading the Parsis that their Avestaic 
kumata hukhta huvarshta is a spiritual monopoly all their own.‘ 

I will only premise that the citations here produced are but 
a fraction of what can be produced and that they were ticked oflf 
in a fresh hurried re-reading of a few Pali and Sanskrit Buddhistic 

> Vide Kpppen : Religion des Buddha: 1,445. 
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works. I have quoted the setting and the context at certain 
length so as not to deprive the originals by truncation of their 
rugged unconventional attractions. It would be easy to compose 
quite a charming little anthology of Buddhism merely by string- 
ing together those passages which are instinct with the spirit of 
thought, speech and act that are good.* 

Him I call indeed a Brahman who does not offend by body, 
word or thought, and is controlled on all these three points. -— - 

Dhammapada : 391. 

Even if he commit a sinful deed by hie body or in word or in 
thought he is incapable of concealing it ; for to conceal is said to be 
impossible for one that has seen the state of Nirv8-na. This 
excellent jewel is found in the Assembly, by this truth may there 
be salvation. — Scttanipata, Chulavagoa: 11. 

He who is not opposed to any one in word, thought or deed, 
who after having understood the Dharma perfectly longs for the 
state of NirvU-na, — such a one will wander rightly in the world. — 
SuTTANiPATA, Sammaparibbajanitasutta : 7 . 

And in which way is it, Siha, that one speaking truly could 
say of me : “ The Samana Gotama denies action ; he teaches the 

doctrine of non- action; and in this doctrine he trains his disciples?" 
I teach, Siha, the not -doing of such actions as are unrighteous 
either by deed or by word or by thought ; I teach the not -bringing 
about of the manifold conditions of heart which are evil and not 
good. In this way, Siha, one speaking truly could say of me 

‘*The Samana Gotama denies action” I teach Siha, 

the doing of such actions as are righteous by word or by thought. — 

ViNATA PiTAKA MaHAVAGOA : VI, 31, 6. 

I deem, Siha, unrighteous actions contemptible whether they 


• I ha VO limited my references to a few Buddhist works with which I am 
more or less familiar ; but that the Jaina Scriptures also inculcate the same princi- 
ple is equally remarkable. See Jacobi’s Jaim Sutras : 1, XXVI and p. 260 : 
“ Henceforth the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira was houseless, circumspect in his 
walking, circumspect in his speaking, circumspect in his begging, circumspect in hi s 
accepting anything, in the carrying of his outfit and drinking vessel ; circumspect 
in his thoughts, circumspect in his words, circumspect in his acts : guarding his 

thoughts, guarding his words, guarding his acts 

For the doctrine of the three Guptis, as they are called by the Jainas, see 
8. B. E. XLV, 50, 130, 160, 98 and 107, 
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be performed by deed or by word or by thought ; I proclaim the 
doctrine of |he oontemptibleness of falling into the manifold con- 
ditions of tKe heart which are evil and not good. — M ahavagoa ; 
i VI, 31,7. 

I teach) Siha, that all the conditions of heart which are evil 
and not good, unrighteous actions by deed, by word and by thought 
must be burnt away. — M ahavaoga : VI, 31,8. 

And what is:it that gives rise to legal questions of offence ? 
There are six origins of offence that give rise to legal questions 
5of offence. There is an offence that originates in deed, but not 
In word nor in thought (and so on till all the possible combi- 
nations Vo exhausted with mathematical precision after the 
approved Buddhist method). — C hollavaoga : IV, 14, 6. 

A Bhikshu who warns another should, Upali, when he is 
about to do so consider thus : “Am I pure in the conduct of my 
body^, pure therein without a flaw, without a fleck ? Is this quality 
found in me or is it not?” If, Upali, the Bhikshu is not so, there 
will be some who will say to him: “Come, now, let your reverence 
continue still to train yourself in matters relating to the body” — 
thuis will they say. (The same exhortation is repeated separately 
wit^ reference to speech and mind.) — C hullavagga : IX, 5, 1. 

, And was not Shariputra the Elder, O king, the best man in 
Hhe whole ten thousand world systems, the Teacher of the world, 
‘himself alone excepted ? And he who through endless ages had 
heaped up merit and had been re-born in a Brahman family, 
^relinquished all the delights of the pleasures of senses, and gave 
up boundless wealth, to enter the Order according to the teaching 
of the Conqueror, and having restrained his actions, words and 
thoughts, by these thirteen vows became in this life of such exalted 
virtue that he was the one who, after the Master, set rolling on the 
royal chariot - wheel of the Kingdom of Righteousness in the reli- 
gion of Gotama,*the.Blessed One. — M ilinda Pinha : end of Ch. IX. 

Through the merits of good theories virtuous men who under- 
. stand noble knowledge go to heavenly worlds from their self- 
' itestraint as regards body, speech and thought. — B uddhachabita : 

XVI, 25. 

But all they who do good with their body, who do good with 
their voice, who do good with their mind, they love themsel ves. 

40 
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And although tliey should say thus : “ We do not love ourselves’', 
nevertheless they do love themselves. And why do I say so? 
Because, whatever a man would do to one whom he loved, that 
they do to themselves. Therefore they love themselves. — Samyutta- 

Nikaya : iii, 1, 4. 

Suppose, 0 Monks, one does evil with his body, does evil with 
his voice, 'does evil with his mind... ... — Anguttara-Nikaya : iii 35. 

Permit me, Lord, give me absolution from all my faults com- 
mitted in deed or word or thought. — Portion of Buddhist 

Confession. 

So it appears, O Monks, that ye are distressed at, ashamed of, 
and loathe tJie idea of life in heavenly beauty, heavenly happiness, 
heavenly glory ; that ye are distressed at, ashamed of and loathe 
the idea of heavenly power. But much more, O Monks, should ye 
bo distressed at, ashatned of and loathe doing evil with the body 
. . .with the voice . . . with the mind. — Anguttara-Nikaya : iii, 18. 

As everything he did in thought, speech and action was 
purified by his love, most of the animals given to wickedness were 
like his pupils and friends. — Jatakamala : VI, 3. 

But the lack of mercy is to men the cause of the greatest dis- 
turbance, as it corrupts the action of their minds and words and 
bodies no less with respect to their families than to strangers. — 

Jatakamala : XXVI, 40. 

All that we are is the result of what we have thought. It is 
founded on our thoughts ; it is made up of our thoughts. If a man 
speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness follows him, like a 
shadow that never leaves him. — Dhammapada : 2. 

From thought, I say, proceeds deed ; after having thought, a 
man puts into effect a noble speech or act. — Anguttara-Nikaya : 

Vol. iii, 415. 

In deed was I well-behaved, so in words, so in thoughts ; all 
thirst is finally quenched : extinguished I am ; all put out. — 

Uttaba’s song : Therigatha. 

Those who weary of the three perfections (pradhfina) and their 
accompaniment, become hermits and (take up) cool dwelling places, 
their bodies, speech and minds all well controlled, knowing the 
proper way to comport themselves ; — they are truly Bhikshus. — 
Buddhist sutras prom the Tibetan Indian Antiquary, lfi83, p. 308. 
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Steadily observing the tenfold way of virtuous action in body, 
speech and thought, and turning away from spirituous liquors, you 
will feel a sincere joy in this virtuous life. — T he Suuuillbkha, the 
epistle of N5,garjuna to king Udayana, (Journal of the Pali Text 
Society, 1886). 

Since then you must die in this manner (in uncertainty as to 
your fate) take the lamp of the Three merits to give you light, 
for alone you must enter their endless darkness which is untouched 
by sun or moon. 

Commentary : The three kinds of merits are those of body, 
speech and thought. — Suhkillekha : p. 21. 

A monk kills a wild goose and is reprimanded with a sermon 
ending in “ A Brother ought to hold himself in control in deed, 
word and thought.” — Jataka : No. 276. 

Le Buddha a enonce comment du corps, de la boucho, et des 
pensees decoulent les trois sortes de Karmans. — Huber’s French 
translation of the Chinese version of Kumarjiva’s Sutualamkaua 
from the original Sanskrit of Ashvaghosha. 

Tinimani bhikkhave moneyyani. Katamani tini ? 

Kayamoneyyam vachimoneyyam manomoneyyam. — 

Itivuttaka 64, quoted by Minayeff in his Recherches sur 
le Buddhisme ® ; see also his next note from the Abhipharma- 
koshavyakhya. 

ii 

ClKSHASAMUCCAYA, p. lG3. 

It is not possible, O Monks, it is without a foundation tliat 
one with good thoughts, words and deeds should have a fortune 
undesirable, joyless and cheerless. — Anguttaua-Nikaya : Eka- 

Nipata : 20. 

Les trois occupations sont celles ducorps (kaya-karma), de la 
bouche (vag-karma), et de la pensee (citta-karma). — C havannes : 
Voyayes des pelerins Bouddhistes : p. 171. 

Samanna-phala Sutta, etc. translated by Rhys Davids in his 
“ Dialogues of the Buddha”, pp. 57-8, 72, 103, 202, 221, 269, 279. 
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Seydel notes this “astonishing similarity” and refers to Lalita 
Vistara, Chap. 5, and to the Chinese Sutra of the 42 Articles.— 

Seydel : Ei'angelium von Jesu in seinem verbal t nissen zu 
Uiiddhasage und Buddha- Lehr e: pp. 202, 213. 

And I know that those beings possest of good conduct in 
body, speech and mind, not upbraiding the elect ones, but right 
believers, incurring the karma* of right belief, rise again, upon 
tlie dissolution of the body after death— some in the world of 
weal and paradise, and some among the human ; while those 
beings possest of bad conduct in body, speech and mind, upbraiders 
of the elect ones, false believers, incurring the karma of false 
belief, do rise again, upon the dissolution of the body after death, 
either in the realm of ghosts or in the wombs of brutes, or in 
the damnation, woe and perdition of hell. 

“ 0 soul, through thoughtlessness thou didst not right in 
body, speech and mind. Verily, 0 soul, they shall do to thee ac- 
cording to thy thoughtlessness. Moreover, this wickedness was 
not done by mother or father, brother or sister, friends or compa- 
nions, relatives or kinsfolk ; neither by philosophers. Brahmins or 
spirits : by thee the wickedness was done, and thou alone shalt feel 
its consequences.” — Majjhima Nikaya ; 130. 

Rangoon. G. K. Naiuman. 



THE PARTHIANS. 

(Tbanblatkd kkom the Gekman of Pbof. Db. Eugene Wilhelm.) 

1. The Name. 

We find a j erfectly trustworthy reference to the Parthians, a.s 
Olshausen * rightly says, in the Inscriptions of Pariii.‘'. llicrc the 
word Varthava is in most cases employed to designate the country ; 
hut the same name is also given to its inhabitants and it is highly 
probable that in Bh. II, 92, this word has to be taken as designating 
the Parthians, the inhabitants of the country of Parthia. This double 
signification of the term becomes still more evident from the non- 
Aryan translation. In NR. 17 of this version, Parthava is, accordhig 
to Oppert’s reading, rendered by Parmra ; in Bh. II, 3, however, by 
J\irquvap, p l)eing the sign of the plural, and in Bh. II. 69, 71, 75, 
78 by Par<;tivas which form has mostly a sign prefixed before geogra- 
phical names ; whilst finally there is one instance in which it is render- 
ed by Parcuvaspe, the suffix pe again expressing the plural. Thus it 
will be seen that Par^ums is not the exact eijuivalent of Parthava 
but rather of a form like parthwa or perethica in the AvesUi. The 
Assyrio-Babylonian version has, according to Von Bexold, mostly the 
form Pa-ar-tu-it, and in one instance also Par-tu-i'i (NR. 12). The 
Greeks more or less adopted the Persian form. Herodotus, howe\ er, 
employs the shorter form Parlhoi (Parthians), just as the Remans 
called them Parthi. As to how Ctesias has Avritten the name, we 
cannot conclude with certainty from the extant fragments of his work. 
On p. 14 of C. Muller’s edition of these fragments (Diod. II, 2), 
we find the form ParthnaiOn\ on p. 42 (Diod. II, 34), hoAvever, 
Parthsys, while on p. 47 of the extracts of Photius there occurs 
the form Parthiog, Strabo again writes Parthyatoi as also Parthvi 
(XI, 524), Avhile Ptolemaeus has Parthai. However, all these differ- 
ences of form found in foreign writings need not trouble us ; 
for wc may Avell regard them us variations of the Iranian form 
Parthava to which we have to stick. 

‘ Cf. Olshausen’s Abhandlung in den Sitzungsberichten der Berliner Akadc- 
mie der Wissonsebaften 1877 : Parthava and Pahlav, Mdda and M&h. 
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Oppert was, to my ^knowledge, the first to speak on the etymo- 
logy of the word parthava (Inscr. of the Achoimenides, p. 29 of the 
separate edition). He traces it to the Avestan perethu, Greek jdAtys 
(broad, spacious) whose equivalent in Old Persian must have been 
parthu. The meaning which he assigns to parthava is “ fort, hero, 
prince”. I am, however, unable to see how he can arrive at this 
meaning. The Indian Pdrthlva (warrior, prince, king) is derived 
from the J^ans. prith/vt (breadth, etirth). But neither the woi'd nor its 
meaning can be traced to the Iranian language. Olshausen suggests 
the root pareth (to fight), from which Faretht, (the fighter) might 
be derived. Spiegel (Iran. Alterthumsk, III, 74G seq.) is of 
Opinion that parthava signifies “ emigrants ” or “ transmignitors”. 
I still doubt if this is the meaning of the word (cf. Z. D. M. G., Bd. 
•12, S. 93, where I have discussed the word perethwa ; also Lagarde, 
Lcxikographie, p. 57, Ges. Abh. p. 221). 1 am of opinion that 

Parthava is, according to its form, nothing but the patronymic of a 
word Parthu which I toke to be a proper noun, and which might be 
com[)ared to the Sans, prithu, although in Indian literature Pdrthava 
occurs (IIV. 468, 8). 

The non- Aryan form Parguvas suggests various other words 
which closely approach the form Parthava and differ only in this 
that they have g instead of th. Olshausen who has treated these 
words, in the first place calls attention to the Parsvas who are 
mentioned in the Assyrian Inscriptions and whom one might be 
inclined to take as the ancestors of the Parihavas. However, he 
<locs not omit to point out the grounds on which this assumption 
might be rejected ; for the Parsuas that are mentioned in the Assyrian 
Inscriptions are not to be looked for in the regions inhabited by the 
I 'arthavas, but farther north towards Atropatene,) as Schrader has 
shown (Keilinschr. u. Geschichtsforschung, p. 168 seq.) It is not 
necessary to discuss in this place the question with regard to the place 
of residence of the Parsuas which Olshausen already started and 
answered in the negative, viz. whether the Parsuas are identical with 
the Persians who are mentioned in the Cuneiform Inscriptions under 
the name of Pltrsas ; for it is evident that this is not the case. But 
the close resemblance of the Indian pargu to Parthva and Pdrsa and 
the non- Aryan forms, Parguvas and Parsua deserves our notice. 
In ItV. 626, pargu is used as the name of a man. In. the trans- 
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lation o£ the tei’m pHtlm-pargavas in 11 V. 599, 1, Ludwig wishes to 
abandon the ordinary interpretation “ carrying broad crooked swords 
“ bi*oad-hatcheted ”, and to render it by “ I’ai’thians and Persians 
(of. Commentary on the Translation of llV. 11, p. 547.) According to 
P&n. V, 3, 117 the words pdr<^avnh in the singular, pdr(;niiaH in the 
dual and pcirgnvah in the plural, are taken as the name of a wanior 
tribe — the last of the three form.s suggesting the singular pan^n.. 
With it must be connected also the word pdrmjnva which is the name 
of a peo])le in the south-west of Madliyade^a and also of a inixcal 
caste of Brahmin sons and Sudra w'omen, Lassen has spoken of a 
certain PaHhia (in Ptol. VI, 1<S, 4 and 5) situated in the country of 
the Paropanisads, and he bcliev'es the place to be identical with the 
modern Persch. Also Parsiana = Nadgil on the Alingar should be not(!(l 
(Lassen 1. 1. j). 13G). Hence it follows that the names ])ar(;avax, 
jxtrai^ava, Parthsia resembling Pdrsn occur also in the east of Iraii 
and even beyond that region ; nor is it improbable that in different 
parts of Iran, tribes or subdivisions of triltes had the same, or at least, 
almost identical names. 

2. The Country. 

The boundaries of ancient Parthia are not very accurately defined, 
especially towards the west. From the Cuneiform Inscriptions, BIi. 
11, 92 and seq., wdiere the Parthians are mentioned together with the 
Varkanas or Hyrcanians, it may be inferred that they might have 
been the neighbours of the latter. Herodotus mentions them in 
various passages of his work as being united with other peoples, but 
united only for the object of refusing to pay taxes (as in III, 93) or 
as belonging to the same division of the army (as in VII, GG). From 
this, of course, it cannot be inferred that their boundary avus adjoining 
that of the people.s together with whom they are mentioned. Of the 
greatest imjAortance is the remark that the river Aches flowed through 
the territory of the Parthian.s. Since that is the river Etrek, 
as Lassen has shown, it is evident that at least a portion of their 
territory must have been situated to the east of the Caspian Sea. 
Arrian says in Anab. Ill, 20, 2 that Alexander had reached Ragha, 
when Darius in his flight had arrived at Pylai ton KaspiOn, the 
Caspkn Gates, which were a day’s journey distant from Ragha. 
In the same work (Anab. Ill, 30. 4) we read : atltbs the os epi 
Parthyaious eye kai kb men prate pros tais Kaspiais pylais 
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estratopedeuse. From this passage, I think, we may salfely infer that 
the Caspian Gates belonged to Parthia, and probably formed its 
western boundary. According to Arrian (Parth. 8.), the Parthians 
emigrated from Scythia under Sesostris into their later home. In 
the passages of the Anabasis where Arrian speaks of the Parthians, 
he evidentl}' refers only to that tribe which Darius calls Parthava ; 
and I think that also in the latter passage he speaks of that particular 
tribe which he regards as having emigrated from Scythia. Whether 
he is justified in this, or whether he is mixing up things, I am no 
longer in a position to decide; nor am I able to make out whether 
Arrian is looking for the original home of the Parthians in Scythia 
with a view to represent them as Turanians. 

However that tnay be, this much is certain that some writers 
distinguish this tribe of Parthava from the Parthians. Curtius who 
calls this Parthian tribe by the name of Parthieni, writes (IV, 12, i7) : 
“ Parthienorum deinde gens incolentium terras, quas nunc Parthi 
Scythia profecti teiient, claudebant agmen.” According to Isidor of 
Charax, there is a province of ParthyenC on the other side of the 
Caspian Sea which seems to form a much smaller territory than the 
ancient Parthava possessed. This is the country of Dehistan extend- 
ing upto the boundaries of Margiana, between JS-jerm, Kabnc^n 
and Meshhed. According to a passage of Isidor where the text is un- 
fortunately somewhat corrupted, there lay in this district Parthaunisa, 
where stood the royal graves. The meaning of this name can be no 
other than “ settlement of the Parthians”. The old Persian form par- 
tkava-niadya would correspond to an Avestan form like parthao- 
nisdya (cf. rao-ratha). Nisa^ that is, nisdya, N. P, y* simply 
denotes “ settlement”, and hence it occurs also before different parts 
of Iran. It is in this Parthyaia that Strabo says of Arsaces : pheugonia 
thd ten aux2sin t^n peri Diothoton apostesai ten Parthyaian, whence if 
follows that the boundaries of the Parthian empire were in the eiwt, in 
the vicinity of fiactria. 

3. Origin. 

It is very difficult to say anything with certainty about the origin 
of the Parthians. Still after the discussions of the last few years, 
especially after the statements of Droysen,* Alfred A. Gutschmid,* 

* Geachichte dea Helleniamua. Gotha 1877, III, • 358 seq. 

• Geschichte Ivans und seiner Nachbarldnder von Alexander dem Grossen 
bis zum Untorgang der Arsaciden : TUbingen 1888. 
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Lassen^ and Spiegel* on the subject, it will not he out o£ place to 
re*examine the question. 

According to Arrian's statement (Parth. 8) to which we have 
referred above, the Parthians emigrated to Iran from Scythia at the 
time of King Sesostris of Egypt. From this it would follow that 
the Parthians were of Scythian and not of Iranian origin ; and this 
would be true even of those Parthians whom we meet with as early 
as the time of Darius and who under the name of ‘‘ Parthia ” in- 
habited his empire. Now the first question which arises here is 
whether this statement is meant to imply that the Parthians, being 
Scythians, were of a different origin from the Iranians, or whether 
they originally belonged to the Turanian tribes which we find in 
the north of Iran. The opinion that these Turanian tribes had 
settled down in antiquity in the north of Iran, has of late become 
very doubtful. For now it is generally assumed that also the 
nomadic tribes in the north of Iran originally belonged to the 
Iranian peoples and that only in the second century B. C., the 
Turanians had crossed the Jaxartes and taken permanent possession 
of the steppes in the north of Iran. Hence it might well be that 

* Zur Oeschichte der Oriechischen und Indoskythischen Km^ge. Bonn 
1838 und Indische Alterthumskufide II, 277 soq, 352 seq, 811 seq, (1. Ausg.). 

* Eranische Alterthumakunde, 3 Bde. Leipzig 1871-78. 

The oldest works of more recent writers on Parthian History are : — I. Foy 
Vaillant, Arsacidarum imperium (Paris 1728.8”), L. Du Four De Longuerue, 
Annales Arsacidarum. (Strassburg 1732.4”). G. E. T. Guilhem De Sainte Croix 
Memoire sur le gouvernement des Parthes (Mem, de V Acad, des Inscr. L, 48 seq. 
755 seq.) Die Munzen erlantern geschichtlich die Werke von E. Q. Visconti 
Iconographic Grecque HI. p. 58 seq ; V. Bartholoraaei, Recherches sur la numis- 
matique Arsacide (Mem. de la soc. d’arch6ol. II, p. 1 seq.); A. de Longperier 
Memoires sur la chronologie et V iconographie des rois Parthes Arsacides (Paris. 
1853, 4®) ; E. Drouin, Onomastique Arsacide, essais d’explication des noms des, 
rois Parthes (Revue Numism. 13. p. 360-88. 1895). Important are also the coin- 
Catalog^ues: Le Prokesch-Gsten, Les. monnaies de rois Parthes (Paris 1874- 
75, 4*) and Percy Gardner, The Parthian (Coinage (London 1877, 4”). Compare I. 
Lindsay, Ueber parthische Numismatik. Besides, in more recent times the 
following works on the history of the Parthians have been published : Schneider- 
wirth, Die Parther oder Das neupersische Reich unter den Arsaciden, Heiligen- 
stadt, 1874 ; G, Rawlinson, The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, or Geography, 
History, etc., of Parthia, London 1873, Demselben, Parthia in the “ Story of 
Nations” London 1893; and Ferdin. Justi, Geschichte Irans von den altesten 
Zeiten bis zum Ausgang der S^s^niden in ” Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie ' 
II, 480 seq. 1897. 

41 . 
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the Parthians notwithstanding their immigration from Scythia had 
always belonged to the Imuian stock. Besides, it may also be asked 
whether great importance is to be attached to Arrian’s statement 
about the original immigration of the Parthians and whether he does 
not follow a groundless tradition based on the fact that Arsaces 
really migrated with the Parnians into Partliyaia and there founded 
a dynasty. At the tinae of this event the Turanian tribes might 
have already crossed the Jaxartcs and settled near the boundaries of 
Iran. Hence it is quite possible that the Parnians who had helped 
Arsaces to establisli his power, belonged to the Turanian stock. As 
to Arsaces himself, tliere are two opinions about him. While JStrabo 
goes so far as to call him simply ancr Shjihys a Scythian man, (a 
Scytliian), yet he does not omit to mention that others considered him 
to be a Bactrian, From these uncertain data various inferences may 
be drawn. Either first, Arsaces was a Turanian just as the Parnians 
with whose help he established himself in Parthyaia ; or secondly, 
Arsaces was an Iranian, but was helped by the Turanians ; or 
thirdly, Arsaces was a Turanian while the Parnians were a tiibe of 
nomadic Iranians ; or finally, Arsaces as well as the Parnians were 
Iranians. Of all these four possibilities the first seems to me to be the 
most probable one. As for the rest, there is no doubt that at least 
the royal family very soon adapted itself as closely as possible to the 
language, manners and customs of the Iranians, while on the other 
hand, the Parnians must have been allowed to settle down in the 
vicinity of the king, partly with a view to reward them for their past 
sei’vices, and partly with a view to gain them as faithful allies for the 
future. If .so, a similar relation must have existed between Arsaces 
and the Parnians as we find it in our days between the Cadjar dynasty 
and the Afshar tribe. 

4. Tuk Paula V. 

It would, indeed, be very desirable to know how long the name 
“ Parthian ” was used in Iran and the adjoining districts. Undoubtedly, 
throughout the rule of the Achtemenides “ Parthava ” was used as 
the name of an Iranian tribe, and has most likely survived them. But 
if Greek authors in subsequent centuries constantly speak of 
“ Parthian ”, they follow, I presume, an older custom rather than a 
firmly established tradition. In Orientsil writings the -latter name ceases 
to appear from that time onwards, except in the works of Armenian 
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authors who, I am inclined to think, have taken it from the Greeks. 
Besides, we have absolutely no key to the confusion prevailing among 
the historians of the West, To cjill the new Iranian empire Parthian 
is as admissible as to call the empires of the older dynasties Median 
and Persian. However, we do not know at all whether in this new 
empire, the tribe of the Parthianshad gained such a prominent position 
as in former times the Medians and the Persians had done. It rather 
seems that the Parthians were considered as strangers, that is, a foreign 
dynasty or even as a foreign tribe that had usurped the power over 
Iran and had only gradually coalesced with the inhabitants of the 
country. Unfortunately, the information about this dynasty which 
we receive from our native writers is as scanty as that about the name 
of the Parthians, and the few data which they give, they seem to have 
(.Irawn from foreign sources. The dynasty is called Ashkanian, a 
name which is identical with the name Arsacid. This name is perfectly 
intelligible, if we know that the founder was Arsaces. But whatever 
opinion one may hold as to the origin of the Arsacids, this much, I 
think, is certain that their founder Arsaces was not a descendant of 
the royal family of the Achmmenides ; but it is easily understood 
that in the later period the dynasty sought to establish such a connec- 
tion. According to the words of Synkellos (I, 539 ed. Bonn.) the 
name Arsaces seems to have been used to establish a relationship 
with Artaxerxes II. who, as Ctesias maintains, had this name before 
his accession to ihe throne. The later Oriental writers pass over this 
relationship in silence and try to connect the house of the Arsacids 
with the rulers of the mythical times by representing them as the 
descendants ol Kai Arish, the Kava Arshan of the Avesta, that is, of 
the second son (or grandson) of Kai Kub5.d. According to them, the 
hue of the first-born son ends with Kai Khosrav ; his successor is 
Lohr^sp Avho is curiously enough represented as the descendant of 
Kai Pishin, the third son of Kai Kobitd, evidently with a view to 
reserve Kai A risli for the later Arsacids. 

As regards the question which now engages our attention, 
Armenian writers mention one thing which is highly important and 
is not to be overlooked. It is true that they are not contemporary 
writers ; however, they stand one step nearer the Parthians than our 
other authorities ; for most of them lived under the Sassanides, 
whereas more recent Iranian writers lived in later periotls, and, at most. 
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used works which would take us back to the time of the Sassanides. 
In the first place it must be remarked that it is wrong to assume that 
the Parthians and the Pahlavs are identical. Moses of Khorni, in 
several passages, mentions the Parthians and the Pahlavs side by side, 
so in II, 71 and 72, and especially in C. 90 where he clearly separates 
them as two entirely different peoples or as different branches of the 
same family. About the Pahlavs, Moses says (II, 28) that King 
Arshavir had three sons, Antashes, Karen and Suren, and a daughter 
Goshm whom he had married to his Aspahapet (commander-in-chief). 
According to the proposal of Abgar it was settled that the eldest son 
Artashes and his descendants should be the rulers, aiid that the other 
two sons should assume the title “ Pahlav” with the right of succes- 
sion, in case the elder Une were to die out. The same was to hold good 
also in the case of the descendants of the sister whose husband was to 
bejir the title “ Aspahapet Pahlav'’. Also in C. 91 he clearly dis- 
tinguishes Parthia — the empire, from Pahlav, — a district of the 
empire. In the same manner Koriun distinguishes the Pahlavs from 
the Parthians (p. 95 of the French Translation). 

According to Moses of Khorni, the Parthians themselves ai*e to 
be traced back to Arshak who descended from Abraham and Qetura. 
It was Arshak who founded their dynasty and ruled in Bahl, that is, 
in Bactria, in the land of the Kushan. Agathaugelos, too, lueutious 
the Kushans as the friends and kinsmen of the Parthians (p. 28), as 
also Faustus of Byzanz (V., 37). Elisaeus (p. 21) considers 
these Kushans as Huns, hence they were non-Aryans. The Armenian 
writers (Mos. Khor. II, 72) are of opinion that the main branch of the 
family, which calls itself Vehsajan Pahlav, remained in the east of 
Iran and resided at Balkh, the capital of the province of Pahlav. It 
is this their original home which, according to Moses II, 74, Ardashir 
Babegan promised to restore to the Arsacids ; that is, Pahlav, their 
fatherland, Bahl, the capital, and the entire country of Kushan. 
Certainly, Zenobius does not intend to insinuate anything differing 
from this by using the word Partav. 

Very much different are the data which Mohammadan writers 
supply from sources which reach back to the time of the Sassanides 
and the majority of which have already been collected by Olshausen. 
While the Annenian authors most definitely place the province of 
Pahlav in the east, and mention Balkh as its capital, the Muhammadan 
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authors maintain that the country of Fahla lies in the west of Iran. 
Thus the matter is stated by Fihreshte (p. 13) who based his statement 
on Abdallah ibn al*HuqafiEa who was so admirably versed in these 
matters, and who comprised under the name of Fahla the territories 
of Ispahan, Rai, Hamadau, Mtth-Neh^vand and AdarbaijiLu. Less 
acceptable is another statement (Olshausen, p. 30) according to which 
the country of Fahla extended still farther towards the west while it 
excluded liui and Ispahan. But it may be that this latter restriction 
refers to a later period of the Parthian empire. 

Now the question is how to combine these apparently contra- 
dictory statements. I am of opinion that they have nothing unintelli- 
gibb in them, if we take the peculiar stand point of every individual 
author into consideration. We are used to look at the Parthian empire 
as one commonwealth, united under and ruled by one single dynasty 
which was in no way inferior to the older dynasty of the Achsumenides 
and to which the diiferent tribes of Iran bore the same relation as to 
the King of Kings at an earlier period ; and thus also the Romans 
and the Greeks seem to have taken a view of the matter. However, 
quite different is the view of the Oriental writers, as it was stated 
principally by Hamz4 of Ispahsln and others. They allow the 
Arsacids only a certain degree of priority over the rest of the ti’ibal 
kings, and call the period of the Arsacids the time of the tribal kings, 
in opposition to that of the Sassanides who formed one compact 
dynasty. And as a matter of fact a good reason may be adduced for 
this opinion of the Oriental writers. It is true that the coins of the 
Parthian Kings which are preserved to us, show that the Arsacids as 
well as the Acha;menides claimed to be the kings of kings ; but there 
are also coins found in Bactria, whose bearers set up the same claim. 
Along with many strange names we find on them genuine Parthian 
ones like Arsaces and Vonoues which, however, are not identical with 
those that we knew hitherto by these names. Indeed, another series 
of Bactiian coins which must be of the time after the extinction of 
the Greek Kings from Azes onward bear unknown names ; but, as 
Sallet rightly observes, they may be Parthian as well as Scythian. 
These documents force us to the conclusion that at the time of the 
Arsacids there existed two rival empires, both of which pretended 
to |)osses8 the supreme power in the state. The Greeks and the 
Homans as well as the writers who draw their materials from the 
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accounts of theFassanide period, speak only of the western branch 
of the Arsacids, whereas the Armenian writers speak only of the 
eastern branch. The latter do not seem to have given up their claim 
to Iran even under the Sassanides, and hence the frequent wars of 
the Sassanides with the Kushans who are distinctly reckoned among 
the Huns by Elisaeus, as I have remarked above. From all this it 
seems to me to follow with no small degree of certainty that the 
Armenian writers trace the origin of the families which they call 
Pahlav to the east of Iran, that is, to Balkh, and that they assume the 
original home of their family which was non - Iranian to lie in this 
territory. The o[)inion of the later Moharamadans differs from this ; 
but their accounts date back to the earliest times of the Sassanide 
period. 

5. — Pahlavi. 

This name is first found in the writings of the Armenians in the 
form Pahlavik, and is miquestionably related to the noun Pahhiv or 
Pahlau which is a district in Eastern Iran, as we have seen above. 
Pahlavik should, therefore, signify “ one belonging to that province”. 
We find, however, that the Armenian writers use the word in a more 
restricted sense, meaning Arsacid, one belonging to the royal house of 
the Arsacids. Thus Moses (II 80) calls Tiridates a Pahlavik. Again 
in III, 34 mention is made of a Pahlavik Alanaozan, a kinsman of 
Arshak, the Ai'sacid king of Armenia. Again, in III, olw'e read that 
Catholicus Isaac was honoured, because he belonged to the illustrious 
family of the Pahlavik and descended from the family of Suren 
Pahlav. In the same sense the word is found in Faustus IV, 32 and 
IV, 88. 

In a far wider sense these words are employed by Firdausi, the 
oldest writer to whom we can have recourse. The word which 
he uses, wc must trace back to jUi which still occurs often first in the 
sense of “ royal castle’', “ capital city”, and secondly in that of hero'’. 
In the former sense, it occurs in Sh. (ed. Turner Macan) 237, 14=^= 
Vull. 325, 5 : 

^ Ud 

Also in Sh. 298, 12= V. 410, 8 ; Sh. 402, 7=V. 558, 13. That 
in the abov e-mentioned passages the word occurs in the sense of 
“ capital ” has been conclusively shown by RUckert in “ Zeitschrift 
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der Deatschea Morgenliiadischea Gusclkchaft ” Bd. X, 212 and scq. 
In the sense o£ “ hero ” the word occurs very often, as for instance, 
in Sh. 169, 1 = V. 232,4: 

jyli jlfJ jy I j I Ai Aa/0 j 

Compare also Sh. 170, 8=V. 238, 18 ; Sh. 173, 2 = V. 237, 9 ; 
Sh. 174, 10 = V. 239, 3 ; Sh. 577 , 15= V. 809, 5. Hence ^4; would 
signify : “ descending from heroes ”, “ heroic”. I'irdaiisi uses tliis 
word very often also to denote various things. We find it employt'd 
Sh. 708, 7 = V. 994, 7 to denote “ region ” district : 

yjAM j j 

j' J (SJ^ 3 j 

We often meet with the exprc.ssion tf-»4j •*44 “heroic garment”, 
as for instance, in Sh, 217, 6 = V. 297, 6 ; Sh, 478, 15 = V. 668, 6 ; Sh. 
772, 16 =» V. 1093, 13 ; in the same sense also ^ as for instance, 
Sh. 543, I, from below = V. 759, 10. The “ heroic horse ” is called 
in Sh. 1142, 3 = V. 1606, 19 tf>4:! , Several times the word 

is used to denote the religion of the ancient heroes as in Sh. 1070, II, 
from belo\v = V. 1503, 16 1248, 1=V, 1756, 3 

But mostly the term is used for “language” or 

“ writing ” ; by the phra.se j •1*^ both “ language ” and 

“writing” are meant Compare for this Sh. 22, 10 = V. 28, 9 ; 
Sh. 552, 1=V. 772, i ; Sh. 636, 5=V. 891, 13; Sh. 910, 
6=V. 1283, 10 ; Sh. ed. Turn. Mac. 1386, 13; in the sense of 
“writing” alone it is used in Sh. ed. Turn. Mac. 1397, 12 ; 
1561, 7 in the same way in the different passages where Palilavi 
letters (-■“6 are spoken of. <^’44; differs in no way from 

Thus both words aroused as equivalents in Sh. 1750, 11.13. Compare 
44f in 2041, 6, from below (Khosrav [Ts time) where the lan- 
guage is meant ; further ,y»-* 1766, 5 from below 

1766, 4 from below and lytj ^,144^ Sh. 89, 11 =V. 51, 9; 39, 8 from 
below = V. 52, 5 ; 432, 9 = V. 602, 5 ; compare 921, 6 = V. 1283, H) ; 
Sh. 2134, 13. According to the statement of Firdausi, Pahla\d or 
Pahlavilni was spoken in the ancient heroic period, as for instance, by 
Shiyilvakhsh and also later on under the Sassanides. It is evident that 
it was the old language as it was spoken before the invasion of Islam ; 
no other difference is known to Firdausi. This language must come 
pretty near the modern Persian, as Olshausen has pointed out. Whether 
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we should take this Pahlavi as it was spoken and written, for the lan- 
guage which we find employed in the writings of the Parsis in the 
translation of their old texts, and which, as is well known, is mixed 
with Semitic elements, does not appear to me so clear as is usually 
supposed. Certain it is that the Pahlavi words cited by Firdausi are 
all Indo-Germanic, as the following list will show. 

In Sh. 22, 10 (Turner Macan)=V. 28, 9 we read the Pahlavi 
numeral and the royal name both the constituents of 

which are traceable to the Avestan words “ ten thousand ” 

and “ horse In Sh. 39, 11=:V, 51, 9 Firdausi explains the 
Pahlavi word which is nothing else than the word 
“ swift, strong ” so often used in the A vesta, by the Arabic word 
which is the name of the river Tigris. In Sh. 39, 3 from below = V. 
52, 5 we have •a.Aj* j a the name of a place. These Pahlavi words 
Firdausi renders by the Arabic , Beit-ul-muqaddas 

“ the sacred house ”. To an older form occurring in the 

Min6khrat, Spiegel refers in his Parsi Grammar p. 138, 169. 
In the first part of this name we recognise occurring in 

the two passages of the A vesta (Yt. V, 51 and 57) and often iir the 
Bundahishn. It must be identical ■with the Kandizh of the 
Min6khrat and the Gangdiz of the Sh5.hnamah and must be sought 
in the north of Iran where also the Chinese locate a kingdom known 
to them as Khankiu. The word is certainly to be derived 
from the Avestan root^i? “to heap up”, “to throw up ’’ssSkr. 
dik “ to lead”. In old l^rsian the noun form didd “ fortress ” shows 
the root as docs J 0 arx {...castle), in modern Persian. Finally it is 
quite evident that is nothing else than the Avestan word 

‘‘good word ”. Moreover in Sh. 910> 6=V. 1283, 10 the city 

which is a later form of the name and which, I presume, must be 
taken as identical with Kandizh, is mentioned as identical with the 
city of Baikand in the vicinity of Bokh^rk Finally let me call atten- 
tion to a Pahlavi gloss to the combat of Rustam with Kak, an episode 
which is not taken from Firdausi ; in this gloss the Pahlavi word 
tSid is explained by the Arabic locus munitus (a fortified place). 

The terms and I have found only once occurring to- 
gether as designations of two languages, namely, Sh. 2029, 10 where 
the watchman of Khosrav II is commanded that he should allow 
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people to speak with the Sh4h cither iu Pahlavi or in Piilrsi : 

Indeed this passage seems to show that at that time both the 
languages were indiscriminately spoken at the Persian court. Thus in 
Sh. 1798, 7 , P’irdausi makes mention of a letter written by the hand 
of Khosrav I in the Pfirsi language. But there is no statement in 
any of the Persian writers from which it can be inferred that Pahlavi 
was anything else than an Iranian language. 

Rastamji Edu|ji Dastook Pesiiotan San’jana. 
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SOME REMARKS ON GRAPHIC AND 
other corruptions in PERSIAN 
LEXICOGRAPHY. 

We commonly find crocpiiig about in all languages some 
corruptions of graphology and others of a like nature. But such 
corruptions are more eoimnon in Mahomedan countries 'where the 
consonantal Arabic alphabet is adopted "with all the difficulties of 
an unvocalising writing, — difficulties which are augmented by tlie 
similarity of different letters of the alphabet which are marked and 
distinguished only by diacritical points. It is a common thing to 
find a careless or a hasty coj)yist placing these points quite wrongly, 
with the result that the whole word is disfigured and corrupted. I 
propose to notice here a few mistakes of that kind which are found 
in authoritative works of great merit and repute. 

In the well-known ^'‘Lexicon Persico-Laflnum” by Vullers, 
Vol. II, p. 273 '’, -we find a sentence or lemma which is copied bodily 
from the rich and celebrated Persian dictionary Bur han i Qaf i'‘ ”, 
without critically noticing the contents. It runs thus : 

' o 

Literally translated, it moans, “ Sordriboh is also the 'name of 
an island of the islands of Andalos [i.e, Spain)”. In the above 
Persian sentence the word {Serdaheh) is, undoubtedly, a 

mistake and corruption for the word i. e., Sardania, Sardinia, 

Sardegna, Sardaigne. We have to substitute for the former word 
the name of the great island of Sardinia, for the impo.ssible non- 
sense {Serdiiheh)^ in order to got at the real meaning of the 

sentence. The mistake is made by mixing up the letter a (n) 
which forms part of the correct word with the letter v {h) — these 
two letters being written alike, and distinguished only by different 
diacritical points, and by dropping the letter i (y) before » (A). 

Similarly, the great geographical dictionary of YHqfit “ 3/c>‘- 
jam al Indddn" 4, 57 has an impossible blunder which is copied 
verbatim in the “ Mardsid al Btild'" " II, 392, 2. It states that 
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i.e., “Qarshafais a locality in the lands of the 
Rdra.” Tho word (tlarshafa) stands for (Qor.shiqa — 

Corsica). The mistake is due to confounding the letter (f) with (3 
(y), and to wrong vocalisation. This is shown by me in my 
contribution “ Analecta Italo-Arahica ” to the Memorial Amari 
(now in the press at Palermo). 

Then, again, avo have in Vullers I, 101" “ (3) noinen 

urbis in regiono Aegypti ” and “ (4) nomen montis, e cujus 

])arto australi Nilus fluvius oritur.” Here tho wordJ*.^“' (Astcdr) 
ought to bo changed into^y'^*' (Osw/hi or Asirun) which is the 
only correct Avord, and also the Avord ( Sn‘id) stands for 

0.AJUO (NuSh/) L c., Upper Egypt. In tho AVord Osicdn tho letter 
j (r) is mixed up Avith a (n), and in the Avord Sa''ld the letter a- (-s) 
is mistaken for u" (n) . 

In Vullor.s* Ijcxicon 111, 0^’ Noinen oppidi in penin- 
sula Arabiae ought rather to be read 

and translated: Name of a country in tho 
lands of tlio West.” Tho proper word is (Jharb — west, not 
'Arabs\ But Vullers seems blindly and wrongly to tollow 
tlio liurlnhi-i-Qib i' and tlie Shams-al-Luglirit, both whicli works 
have road tho letter (‘u) instead of the letter £ 

III A'ullers Lexicon, II, 1140 and U 47, the pronunciation 

MaUitlll is wrong for imihhtall 

Ibidom 1278f/ lias wrongly becoino a proper name “noinen 
loci aut distrietus” in tlie Ferheng i Shuhlri and is blindly adopted 
as such by Vullers, cf. already Teufel in Z. D. M. G. o8, 247 : 

Corruptions of this type are very common in technical terms 
of all sciences borrowed from foreign languages, Avhich are so often 
dressed in a corrupted form. I shall give a feAV instances of bota- 
nical names which have been thus marred. The Greek ampclUis 
is wrongly transcribed as instead of • The word 

Avhich stands for anthemis should be corrected and written 
The word (i), which designates selinon ought to 

bo transcribed as (')• The tAVo forms ' and tr ' 

derived from the Greek asphaltos have to be corrected into 
Numerous other examples of this type could bo cited. 
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I have noted down an immenBe nurrjber of corrections of this 
kind, during the course of the last 25 years, in my interleaved copy 
of Vullers Lexicon Persico-Latinum iov a future standard Persian 
dictionary. Such striking mistakes and blunders ought now to 
caase, and they must be cast off as useless ballast instead of being 
repeated in infinitiiin^ and thus marring the grace of the r idlest, 
most abundant and fine Persian language. 

C. P. Seybolo. 



THE PAHLAVI i«rsui OR 

In \'oluine 21 uf the German Journal “ Wiener Zeitschrift fiir 
(lie Kumle des Morgenlandes ”, pp. 7-10, I made an attempt to 
ascertain tlie jM'oper and original sense of the Palilavi or 
and, for that purpose, I cited tliere all the text which I c(juld lay 
liold on at the time, in which the word was found. Since then, I have 
(onic across several otlier instances of its use, the communicati(jn of 
which is, in my oi)iniou, not superfluous, on account of the peculiarity 
and rarity of the term. I give below the several passages ^vith their 
reading and translatic)n, to which I have added also a few critical notes. 

1. DMhari, \''ol II. 

In V'ol. II. of the Drnkart, published by Dastur Peshobin 
Saiijana at Bombay we have the following sentence at i). 87, 11. 4-G : 

J J 0.1. 

Vahmdn mart i pdra'ik apdk duxt u x' ah addr nuUar i vahmdtt 
arumAy vahmdn kdr kartan kdrn^t . — “ Any man, a Persian, wishes 
to do any business with the daughter and sister or the mother of any 
lioman.” 

2. D.hUart, Vol. IX. 

In V^ol. IX. of the same work, Ave have the folloAving at p. 4(i2 

11 . 8 - 1 ) ; 

n^ i€ -njaien; it"S3 Kyy-" m’j W-" i 

U ast pa iiimiyii uyAft Ainirtakth chiyon hack vahmdn Mhr. 

It seems to me impossible to give a correct translation of tliis text 
Avhich appears to be corrupted. The translation given by Dastur 
iSanjana at p. .587 in the same A olume is : “ What the jiroduce of a 

certain city is, or what grows up in its lands is understood by a know- 
ledge of (the city).” I am unable to make this translation agree Avith 
the text. The concluding phrase with the AA’ord in <pAestion is cer- 
tainly to be translated “ from any city”. 

3. Mdtikdn i hazdr Ddtastdn, )>. 31. 

At p. 1. 31, II. 4-5 of this text published by J. J. Modi in 
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Bombay [1901] we read : 

“o’ I'ireu'i 1=1 ^ ^ 6[tr] 

[A?,t]m x^dstaJc i man x'’es frdch hack man drahmdn martddt . — “My 
money Ls given away from me to anybody.” 

Instead of the manuscript offers « Kfeu*). — It is permitted 
to translate. “ such and such” in the place of “ anybody”. The dif- 
ference is small as will be seen below in nos. .5, (5 and 7. 

4. Mdtikdn i hazdr Ddtastdn, p. 3G. 

At p. 3(i, 11. 10-12 of the same work we read : 

t tr 

o° -"ty'-Mj jjacw*' ^ > iwf 

lia atari d duxt i x''e,i tjowh kit. ‘.vau 7t sturih i vahmdn has kun duxt 
pdtixrdh ka nc‘ kunct die eiichi Angon havAt dtigon ka$ cjdwet ku 
‘ sav u zhanih i vahmdn mart kuii u ka ne kunvt pdtixsdh. — “ If 
the man speaks to his daughter : ‘ Go away and make reception 
(nf thyself) by anyl)ody’, the daughter is right to do it not ; for it is 
(juite as if he Avould speak to her : ‘ Go away and make cohabiUition 
with any man’, and siie is right to do it not.” 

As to -sj'lijy), my transliteration of the word by sturi\ is founded 
exclusively on the Pnzend reading sturaah of the Bundahishn 

(p. SO, 1. .5). The sense of the word is “ reception”, especially 
“ ado})tion”. In the work from which Ave arc (Quoting, the word is to 
be found frecpuently ; no less than ^la), from which is deri- 

ved ; e. g., p. 19, 1. 13 ; p. 20, 1. 1 ; p. 2 1 II. 1 1 et seq. ; p. 30, II. 0 
et seq. ; {>. 41 seq. In other texts and occur rarely. I cite 

the Ddikard, Vol. IX. j). 487, 1. 3, and p. 450, 1. 24 (G£. West, S.B.E., 
V^ol. XXXVII, p. xxxii) and Shdgast-n/rshdgast, Cliapter XII., 14 
(Cf. West, S.B.E., Vol. V,, p. 344). Xecdle.ss to .s.'iy, the Avriting 
permits of many other readings than Is the word a com- 
pound stem, and to be divided ? (Cf. Grundriss der Iranischen 

Philologie, Vol. I, p, 282 ; Vol. 1 a, p. 188 seq.) The editor of our 
text reads satvar, satvarih, p. x seq, I do not under.stand what is 
sat. The phrase iyi<W) ^ pdtixsdh ka kund, “ he is right, 

is allowed to do” and ^ pdtixMh ka n6 kunet^ 

“ he is right, is allow'cd to do not” occurs often in this work. Instead 
of the sentence with the conjunction ^ ka, w'e find also the “ infini- 
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tivus apooopatus” : i®i3 [ -"'^ ] pdticsdh [ue] kurt ; cf. 

Freiman: Wiener Zeitsclirift fiir die Kmule dcs Morgenlamles, vol. 
20, p, 2G4, footnote. 

5. Matikdn i hazdr Ddlastdn j). 54. 

In the same work at p. 54 11. 4-5 we have tlie following ; 

V •“gU'i t; »?5i; ^ 

ka farrox”^ apM: mihryoii^ j^atmdn. kart, ku 'ozinain vxhmdn '. — 
‘“If K has made the agreement with M., viz., ‘ We shall hart such and 
such (deprive such and such of his jiroperty)’.” 

1 have put »!“(j instead of i)i«o of the manuscript. On the tcntli 
line of the .same page the first sentence isrepeate l, and there we fin I 
the correct writing ii«i3. 

The ideogram (or the mask) of dzUan (cf. Bartholo- 

mac, ^urn altiran. Worterhuch, 24 1) has not beeii noticed by mo 
anywhere else in Pahlavi literature. But the Farliangs m:i,ke mraition 
of it, especially that of C. Salein.inn, published at St. Petersburg. 
rifle ]). 30, 1. 15 seq. with the footnote f. Here we find the ^Uizou- 
rlifii” * the correctness of which is coulirmcd l)y the writing 

of the text given above with the same <!, in. Mostly, the co- 
])ists of the Farliangs have written instead of confounding 

the verb ozUan, ‘to hurt’, with the verl) nie-s? dzafan, ‘to kill 
the ‘ z/gfdrksu’ of nF)^i®as ; cf., the Farhang of Petersburg, p. SI, 11. 
13-10. 

The custom, observed in other law-books, e. g., the Corpus Juria, 
to illustrate a case of law by giving fixed names to the agents of the 
case, is found adopted several times in the text of the MdlUdni 
hazdr Ddtasldn, e. g., p. 6, 11. 2-3 : 

^ Pars. ^ farrux. The editor of the text reads (p. xri) falhi, i.e. ^^3 
fuldn, ‘such a one’. This 'word, an Arabic (!) one, would bo understood as the 

ideogram of But, in fact, the mask of the word is Fahhi is found quoted 

at first in very recent Pazand texts, e.r/., Rovuo do I’Histoiro dos Religions, XXXII. 

p. 217 if. in the autographed text, p. 13, 1. 1, and p. 17, 1. 1 (written 
For the o of farrox^ cf. Bartholomae, Zum altiran. Worterhuch, p. 47. In the 
Turfan texts, the word is written f r v x ^far{r)ox. The Pazand writing is 
faroxand also frdxr. 

® The editor reads matvin, p. xil. I do not understand his reading. 

• For the moaning and etymology of the word » 2 c 4 m/jw, settled by 

the Turfan texts, cf. Bartholomae, Zum altiran. Worterhuch, p. 36, 
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A; j i6 » ^e/i ler t; ^s'-hj-ssj t^jg' 

V »t®6 ^ »{»*s |6 » Kit*# 

i. e., ka pisSmd’' gdwdt ku ^en x^Astak Aturfanhag but u hack 

(Iturfarnhag 6 mihryAn u hack mihrydn 6 man mat '. — “If the plain- 
tiff says : ‘This property has been A.’s own, and it is gone from A. to 
M., and from M. to me’.” — The same proper names are repeated on 
every occasion. — Of. p. 57, 11. 15, seq.; p. 59, 1. 2; p. 68, II. 4 seq., 
and so forth. 

6. MdtU’An i hazAr DAiastAn, p. 56. 

In this work we have again at p. 66 the following ; 

*o" 11*15 VW-**!’ I'teU'l -njsjji ,6i( Me; ,yMI« ^ 

Ka gAwet ku ^mpa en x'’Astak vahmAn mart pAsvAn iari’.— - “ If he 
says : ‘ By this money, such and .such a man is made a protege by 
me’.” 

The word occurs frequently in this book; also •'virw-^e; 
pAsvAmh and kampAsvAn. fwe; is the passive counterpart of 

i«raj-“e; pAspAn , the sense of which is protector, Pers, pAshAn, Cf. 
nos, 7 and 8 below. 

7. MAdkAn i hazAr DAtastAn, p. 56. 

At p<agc 56, 11. 15-16 we have the following sentence : 

Sif V ^ ^ jeisu’i tyetpei |-*ir ^ 

VPijnj ^ 

Ka mart-A apAk mart-i patniAn kunet ku ‘ man pAsvAnih i vahmAn 
rAd x“A^tak and A tA daham .’ — “ If a man makes the agreement with 
a man, viz : ‘ As to me, on account of such and such a man’s protec- 
tion, I give such a sum to thee*.” 

As to the word , see above no. 6. 

8. MAdkAn-i hazAr DatastAn, p. 57. 

At page 57, 11. 1-2 of the work we read: 

V «ii6'? <reu'» -v^s' iiei t: win* ^us 

Ka gdwAt ku 'liampdsvAn. ka pain x''Aatak vahmAn mart pAsvAn 

him. 

•#»< 

I cannot venture to give a translation of this text, on account of 
the mutilation of the words in the manuscript. — Cf . the editor’s 
“Corrigenda and addenda”, p. 11. «i(6? is to be corrected into ^4^ 
or #>i6^r . — Cf , line 8 of the same page. 

Strassburg, 


Chr. Bartholomae, 



LAW, CIVIL AND CRIMINAL. IN ANCIENT 

IRAN. 

Law, as the world-renowned Western jurists, Benthain and 
Austin, say, is “ a command issued by a Sovereign to his subjects, 
imposing an obligation or Duty, attended by a penalty, or sanctioti 
in case of breach or disobedience”. Law, then, if we put it in common 
phraseology, is a rule for man’s conduct in various circumstances 
of life, circumvented partly by the connivance at, and partly by the 
resentment of, his acts, on the part of the state, having in view at 
all times the common good of society at large. It has been from times 
immemorial the magic wand which has tended to keep intact the 
common tics of human society, and bound it in peace, harmony, 
protection and good will. Had it not been for the magic spell of 
all -conquering Law, the ship of human ])rogr0ss and civilization, 
would have dashed itself long since, against the ugly rocks of disorder 
and chaos, and would thus have [uit human life on no better footing 
than that of lower animals. It is really speaking at the fountain 
of Law that Science, Literature, I’olitic's, and the other arts 
derive their inspiration, 

LaAV, as is commonly known, is divided into two main parts, 
Civil and Criminal. Civil Law deals with the rights of persons, and 
the withholding and the forfeiture of them, from one another. 
Criminal Law, on the other hand, deals with the breach of the rules 
of good conduct and mutual trust, and with the harm and injury done 
to the bodies of men. It guards the peace and safety of the subjects. 
In short, it is the custodian of their property, their lives, and their 
liberty. 

Every man ought to understand Law according to his own 
measure, and to venerate it where he is not able presently to compre- 
hend. Hallam writes : “ No unbiassed observer who derives 

pleasure from the welfare of his species, can fail to consider the long 
and uninterruptedly increasing prospeidty of a nation as the most 
beautiful phenomenon in the history of mankind”. It is Law, which 
gives the powers ascribed to the Crown ; some of these are in reality 
43 
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exercised by the Government of the country, whilst others do not in 
truth belong either to the King or to his ministers. 

I shall in this essay confine myself to a few striking points of 
comparison between the law as it stands at present, and the old 
Iranian Law. As now in the British Constitution, so in the ancient 
Iranian times, the King could do no wrong, and was not responsible 
for any act of his. Obedience by a man to administrative orders is 
no defence to an action or prosecution for acts done in excess of 
legal authority. Sir Edward Coke says, “the power and jurisdiction 
of the British Parliament is so transcendent and absolute, that it 
cannot be confined, either for causes or persons, within any bounds. It 
hath sovereign and uncontrollable aiitliority in the m.aking, confirming, 
enlarging, restraining, abrogating, repealing, reviving, and expounding 
of laws, concerning matters of all possible denominations, ecclesiasti- 
cal or temporal, civil, military, maritime or criminal,” All these 
inherent powers which lie now in the British Parliament, were then 
centered fully and solely in the King in ancient Iran, who was all in 
all, and the only predominating figure in the Empire, tempered only 
to a certain degree by the opinions and advice of the figure-hejids 
of the different departments, namely, the Dastur (the High- Priest 
and Prime-Minister), the Sapehsdldr (the Commander-in-Chief) etc. 

What De Lolme says of the British Parliament can most fittingly 
be said as well of the Ancient Iranian King, the fountain of Iranian 
Justice. He says, “ It is a fundamental principle with English lawyers, 
that Parliament can do everything but make a woman a man, and a 
man a woman.'’ In Ancient Iran the King, and he alone of all, had 
the legal means of initiating, sanctioning and repealing the legislation 
of the country. 

Moralising on the word Law, and expounding it in its best light, 
Blackstone says in so many words that the “ law of nature being 
coeval with mankind, and dictated by God himself, is of course 
superior in obligation to any other. It is binding over all the globe, 
in all countries, and at all times ; no human laws are of any validity if 
contrary to this ; and such of them as are valid derive all that force 
and all their authority, mediately or immediately, from this original.” 

The working of the constitution of a nation is greatly and 
markedly affected by the rate at which the will of the political 
sovereign can make itself felt. The paradoxical and inaccurate asser- 
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tiou made so often nowadays, that one particular country is more 
democratically governed than another, contains a certain element of 
truth in it. The actual exercise of authority by a sovereign, whoso- 
ever he may be, is bounded or controlled and weighed in the scales of 
national estimation by two limitations, one the external, and the other 
the internal limitation. 


The external limit to the real power of a sovereign depends on 
the possibility or certainty that his subjects will disobey or defy his 
laws. The authority even of a despot depends, and that very greatly, 
upon the willingness of his subjects to obey his precepts. 

The internal limit to the exercise of sovereignty arises from the 
miture of the })Ower itself which a particular sovereign possesses. It 
is the coincideiice between the wishes of the sovereign and the 
Avishes of the subjects, which tends to bring about happy 
relations between the ruler and the ruled, backed up by the 
popular law. For the want of tliis coincidence there would cettse 
to exist that much beloved feeling between the sovereign and 
subjects, which tends so much, to establish peace and happiness in 
the realm. A sovereign, in order t(j make his laws popular, should 
rather go with his people in all their moods than that he should at all 
times be wholly untouched by their opinions, feelings and sentiments. 

Whoever examines the constitutions of the present civilized 
countries, will find that the legislative assemblies of great nations are, 
or have been, in many instances legislati ve, without being constituent 
bodies. The constitutions of different countries may well be divided 
into “ Flexible” and “Rigid ” constitutions. A “flexible ” constitution, 
according to Prof. Dicey, is tliat in which every law of every descrip- 
tion can legally be changed with the same ease and in the same manner 
by one and the same body. A “rigid ” constitution, according to him, 
is one under which certain laws generally known as fundamental laAvs, 
cannot be changed in the same manner as ordinary laws. Now we 
may safely say that the constitution of Ancient Iran of which the 
King himself was, to all intents and purposes, the only and real 
fountain-head, was “ flexible ” rather than “ rigid ” in so far as the 


King himself could make and unmake his own laws at his pleasure, 
without experiencing the least difficulty in doing so. The “ flexibility ’’ 
or “ rigidity ” of a particular constitution, may be qualities which, 
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according to the judgment of different critics, deserve either admiration 
or censure. The endeavour on the part of any one country nowadays, 
to create laws which cannot be changed, is an attempt to hamper the 
exercise of a sovereign’s power. The rigidity of a constitution tends, 
undoubtedly, to check gradual innovation. Whatever the constitution 
of a country may be, it must definitely enjoin that the elementary 
principles of justice, freedom of trade, and the rights of individual 
property shall be absolutely respected throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. England, of iill the countries of the world, is 
the proud possessor of an almost perfect system of laws, which presents 
a profitable lesson to other countries, with regard ,to a constitution. 
Tocqueville, in a curious passage which compares the Switzerland 
and the England of 1836 in respect of the spirit which pervades 
their laws and manners, writes : “ I am not about to cora[)are 

Switzerland with the United States but with Great Britain. When 
you examine the two conn ‘ries, or only if you pass through them, you 
perceive, in my judgment, the most astonishing differences between 
them. Take it alt in all, England seems to be much more republican 
than the Helvetic Republic. The principal differences are found in the 
institutions of the two countries, and especially in their customs.” 
Tocqueville’s language points in the clearest manner to the rule, pre- 
dominance or supremacy of law as the distinguishing characteristic of 
English institutions. But if we turn to the Europe of the twentieth 
Century, we may justly say that in most countries of Europe the 
supremacy of the law is now nearly as well established as it is in Eng- 
land. In England, every official, from the Prime Minister down to a 
constable or a collector of taxes, is under the same responsibility for 
every act done without legal justification, as anj’ other citizen. Of 
course, it has to be admitted that under the complex conditions of life, 
in modern times, no Government can in times of disorder or war, 
keep the peace at home, or j)erform its duties toAvards foreign nations, 
Avithout the occasional use of arbitrary poAver. 

Prof. Dicey says, “ The law operates iu two different ways. It 
inflicts penalties and punishment upon laAv-breakers, and it enables 
laAv -respecting citizens to refuse obedience to illegal commands. It 
legalises passive resistance.’ Commenting on the right of self-defence 
that the laAv of a country must afford to its citizens, Dicey justly 
remarks : “ Discourage self-help, and loyal subjects become the slaves 
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of. ruffiaiis". For the advancement of public justice, every man is 
legally justified in using, and is sometimes bound to iise, force, which 
may, under certain circumstances, amount to the infliction of death. 
Thus a loyal and true citizen may justifiably interfere to put an end 
to a breach of the paice, which takes place in his presence, ami use 
such force as he deems reasonably necessary for the ])urpose. 

The “ Martial Law ” of our times which ought to conduce to the 
public welfare and peace, was centred at all times in Ancient Iran in 
the all-powerful King and in him alone. Sir. J. Campbell and Sir 
R. M. Rolfe write that “ Martial Law is merely a cessation from 
necessity of all municipal law, and what necessity re(pnres it justifies'.” 

Now coming to the really crucial point of my subject in connec- 
tion with the law as expounded in Ancient Iran, I cannot refrain from 
remarking that the real key-stone of the faithful fulfilment by an 
Iranian of the strictest demands of the Iranian Law, especially the 
Civil side of it, was his most comfirined belief in the three important 
words of Zoroaster’s message to the world — Unmata^ Ihdhta and 
Iluvarshta — good thoughts, good words, ami good deeds. The ancient 
Iranian, before he entered into any contract, thought of these noble 
words. That is to say, once an Iranian gave his w'ord to bind himself 
to a particular contract, he preferred death, so to say, to being com- 
pelled to go out of his contract. E\'cn if there was any necessity for 
the intervention of a third party to set matters right, it was the King 
they looked up to for assistance. There were no distinct courts of 
justice and judges attfiched to them, as in modei'u times. The king 
himself sat in judgment together with his Icai-ned courtiers, and distri- 
buted justice to his subjects. The King himself presided at the 
meeting of his learned courtiers, when thc\' sat in judgment to try issues 
between subject and subject, and thus earned for himself the title of the 
Chief Justice of his own realm. The parties trusted him implicitly for 
the solution of their differences. They revered him as their benefactor. 

So, as I said above, it was the very firm hold that llumaia, Bakhta 
and Huvarshta, the three most dazzling jewels of the ancient Iranian 
religion that helped the Civil Law of Ancient Iran to stand out so 
prominently before the eyes of its votaries, and made it so much 
respected and dreaded by them. Going unfairly and unwarrantably 
out of one’s own contract or agreement, even if it may be verbal and 
not written, was tantamount to telling a lie. And as I observed above, 
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to be branded a liar and a turn-coat was more than could be endured 
by an ancient Iranian. It would be a great stain on the family re- 
putation. Again it was the great moral exhortation in general 
imparted to the Iranian children from their tenderest age, that made 
the idea of doing a wrong, or telling a lie, extremely repugnant to 
their feelings and sense of shame, and to their family pride and honour. 
Another great feature of the preliminary instruction of an Iranian 
child was the deep impression made on its mind from its earliest days 
by the precepts regarding the objection9.ble practice of borrowing. An 
idea was inculcated in the mind of the child that to borrow something 
of another, was a great wrong, nay an unpardonable sin. What was the 
consequence? It was this, that the child grew up to be a man, with 
the idea in his head, that he would be doomed to everlasting misery ; 
and that if ever he tried to borrow*, he would incur the danger of 
dragging himself and his family to shame and ignominy. So having 
once been impressed with the idea of what difficulties and troubles 
borrowing would entail upon him, an ancient Iranian would always shirk 
such a repugnant idea, even if he were induced by circumstances to take 
to it. An ancient Iranian having thus been horn an avowed enemy 
of borrowing, naturally kept himself quite clear of the evil conse- 
quences that are necessarily suffered by those who pi’actise 
it. Being an enemy of borrowing, he practised thrift. And 
never being in the unfortunate position of a debtor he was practi- 
cally never at cross purposes with his neighbours and fellow workers. 
Being a votary of thrift, he kept himself quite safe from the 
clutches of the Civil Law. Because, after all said and done, what 
does the Civil Law deal with mainly ? It deals with the claims of 
one man against another, whether they arise from ordinary verbal 
agreements or written contracts. 

With a view to substantiate my remarks about the integrity and 
veracity of the ancient Iranians, I may profitably quote the remarks 
of Sir H. Rawlinson who says : “ Among moral qualities, we must 

assign to the Persians as their most marked characteristics, at any rate 
in the earlier times, courage, energy, and a regard for truth. The 
Persian love of truth was a favourite theme with the Greeks, who 
were, perhaps, the warmer in their praises from a latent consciousness 
of their own deficiency in the virtue.” Lying, according to the Zend 
Avesta, was regarded by the ancient Persians as most disgraceful 
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act of which a man could possibly be guilty. The Persian, according 
to Herodotus, was careful to avoid debts. The Persian, he says, had 
a keen sense of the difficulty with which a debtor es<!apes suljterfuge 
and equivocation — forms, slightly disguised, of lying. 

With regard to the chanicteristic surrender by the ancient Iranians 
of their will to tiiat of their .sovereign, as observed above, the learned 
remarks of Sir. H. Rawlinson on the subject would not be out of plae(?. 
He says among other things: “ The feeling of the Persian towards his 
King is one of which moderns Ciin with difficulty form a conception. 
In Persia the monarch was so much the shite, that patriotism itself 
was, as it were, swallowed up in loyalty ; and an absolute umpiestion- 
ing submission, not only to the delilierate will, but to the merest 
caprice of the sovereign, was, by habit and education, so engrained 
into the nature of the people that a contrary spirit scarcely ever mani- 
fested itself. In war the safety of the sovereign was the lirst thought, 
and the principal care of all” etc. In times of jieaee the decisions of 
the monarch were uncomplainingly acquiesced in. The voice of 
remonstrance, of relmke, and of warning was never heard at the 
Persian Court. 

As to the Persian King being the fountain of Law and Justice, 
Rawlinson remarks : “ The Persian King held the same rank and 

position in the eyes of his subjects which the great monarch of 
Western Asia, whoever he might be, had always occupied from times 
immemorial. He was their lord and master, absolute disposer of 
their live.s, liberties and property ; the sole fountain of law and right, 
inciipable himself of doing Avrong, irresponsible, irresistible — »a sort of 
God upon earth ; one whose favour w.is hajipiness, at whose frown 
men trembled, before Avhom all bowed themselves down with the 
lowest and humblest obeisance,” While speaking of some of the 
most important duties of a Persian monarch, Raivlinson’s words 
are : — “ Among the more serious occupations of the monarch were 
the holding of councils, the reviewing of troops, the hearing of com- 
plaints, and the granting or refusing of redress, the assignment of 
rewards, perhaps in some cases, the trying of causes, and, above all, 
the general direction of the Civil administration and Government of 
the Empire.” 

One cannot help noticing the most noteworthy remarks of Rawlinson 
with regard to the extreme contempt which the Persians expressed for 
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trade and commerce, with the result that the provisions of the Civil 
Law hardly ever came into use. There were not many contracts, and 
consequently not many suits either. Eawlinson says : “ For trade 
and commerce the Persiatis were wont to express extreme contempt. 
The richer classes made it their’ boast that they neither bbught nor 
sold, being supplied (we must suppose) from their estates, and by 
their slaves and dependents, with all that they needed for the common 
purposes of life. Persians of the middle rank would condescend to 
buy, but considered it beneath them to sell. The reason assigned for this 
low estimation of trade was that shof>j)ing and bargaining involved 
the necessity of falsehood,” 

Amongst the diirerent crimes that came under the Criminal Law 
of ancient Iran, some arc quoted by Eawlinson himself. He says 
“ Coming into the King’s presence unsumraoned was a capital crime, 
punished by the attendants with instant death, unless the monarch 
himself, as a sign that he pardoned the intrusion, held out towards 
the culprit the gohleii sceptre which he bore in his hands. It was 
also a capital olfeuce to sit tlown, even unknowingly, upon the royal 
throne ; and it was a grave mis-demeanour to wear one of the King’s 
cast-off dresses.” Again capital punishment, according to Rawlinson, 
stared that man in the face, who, sharing the pleasures of the 
chase with the King oji the coiidition that he never ventured to let 
fly his arrow before he (the King) had drawn the bow, disregarded 
the royal rule. 

Theoretically, it is said, the Persian was never to be put to death 
for any one crime. At least he was not to suffer the sentence of death 
until the King himself had review<!d the whole tenor of his life and 
struck a balance between his good and evil deeds to see which out- 
weighed the other. Rawlinson says in one [dace : “ Noble Persians 
were liable to be beheaded, to be stoned to death, to be suffocated 
with ashes, to have their tongues torn out by the roots, to be buried 
alive, to be shot in mere waiitonness, to be flayed and then cru- 
cified, to be buried all but the head and to perish by the lingering 
agony of the “ boat ” (which consisted in i)lacing the sufferer’s body 
between two boats in such a way that only his head and hands 
projected at one end and his feet at the other, and keeping him in 
this position till he died miserably from the loathsome effects of the 
confinement). If they escaped these modes of execution, they might 
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be secretly poisoned, or they might be exiled, or transported for life. 
Their wives and daughters might be seized and honibly mutilated or 
buried alive, or cut into a number of fragments.’* 

In the Criminal Code of ancient Iran, death was made the penalty 
for murder, rape, treason and rebellion, and even for such offences 
as accepting bribes, for deciding a case wrongfully, intruding on the 
King’s privacy, appraaching near to one of his concubines, seating 
(Mieself, even accidentally, on the throne etc. Poisoners were punished 
by having their heads placed upon a broad stone, and then having 
their faces crushed, and their brains beaten out by repeated blows with 
another stone. Ravishers and rebels were put to death by crucifixion. 

Xenophon tells us, as a proof of the good Government maintained 
by the younger Cyrus in his satrapy, that under his sway it was 
common to set; along all the most frequented roads numbers of 
persons who had their hands or feet cut off, or their eyes put out, as 
a punishment for thieving and rascality. Other writers relate that 
similar mutilations were inflicted on rebels and even on prisoners of 
war. 

With regard to the Criminal Liiw of ancient Iran, I may say 
that the only Parsi religious book which deals mainly with the Law 
of Crimes as it existed in ancient Iran, is the \'endidad, which has come 
down to us intact, from remote antujuity. Tlie very existence of the 
Law of Crimes in ancient Iran, ]>roves that Iran in those days was 
not far below the modern standard of civilization. The word “ Vendi- 
dad” comes from meaning literally “against the Law 
of Ahriman, z.c., the Devil.” That is a Law or teaching or Code 
of Ahriman. The Vendidad which is supposed to have been written 
about 3000 years ago, mentions some offences known to the ancient 
Iranians, and the penalties prescribed for them. The Aendidad 
claiming to be a strictly religious book, as is proved by its very 
etymology, deals with offences against religion and morality in 
particular. 

Unlike the Vendidad, the Dfi,distfl,n-i-Dini (precepts of religion), 
besides dealing with religious and spiritual subjects, also deals with 
the sins of drunkenness, unlawful lust, adultery etc. The Ardft 
A^irdf Ntlmah, which graphically narrates the vision of a very pious 
and renowned Iranian priest, contains the different varieties of tortures 
and punishments which the sinful souls have to suffer in Hell for 
44 . 
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their offences in this world. All the sins, in those days, were con- 
sidered to be tmnsgressions and defiances more against the dictates 
of religion thati against anything else. So, no wonder, that a tnins- 
gression against religion was visited by far greater punishment than 
any other ordinary offence. This partiality towards religion is <juite 
manifest from the disproportionate puiiishraent even in such offences 
as caused serious bodily wounds an<l homicide, as compared with a 
mere unintentional transgression against religion. The offence of doing 
a serious bodily injury is punished with only 50 updzanns, whereas 
400 updzanas are to be administered to the man who throws away 
the bone of an arm, and 800 updzanas for killing a shepherd’s dog ; 
death is the punishment for him who carries a dead body ahjiie. 
Uptizana literally means a stripe or a blow. It is derived from 
Avesta }-"«( , to strike. The number of updzanas for different 
crimes ranges from 5 to ] 0,000. Death is prescril)ed i^xpres.sl\’ as 
a punishment for two crimes only : namely, (l) one who cleanses the 
unclean or those infected with a pestilential disease without his being 
conversant with the rites of cleansiitg in accordance Avith the Law of 
Mazda (Vendidad Chap. 9, sec. 47) ; and (2) one who carries a corpse 
alone (Vendidad Chap. 3, sec. 14). The spirit of the Zoroastrian 
religion is that the world is for the benefit of all, and not one or two 
individuals ; and thus it is that so heinous a crime as homicide is let off 
comparatively cheaply, while the other two last mentioned, though 
seemingly trifling, are visited with the strictest of punishments. 

Mr. Motiwala in his scholarly essay on “ The Criminal Law of 
Ancient Iran”, says, “ 'I'herc are certain offences which are unatonable, 
{andperetha), such as the cremation and burial of dead bodies, 
unnatural offence, and others. There is no suitable punishment for 
such offenders in this Avorld. They are considered unclean for ever 
and ever, and it is only after death that they are punished with the 
torments of Hell.” It is said that such offenders as the burner of a 
corpse, and the committer of an unnatural offence, if caught red-hand- 
ed, may be killed on the spot with impunity, by any man. Chapter 
3, sec. 40,41, and Chap. 8, sec. 28, 29 of the Vendidad .say that if the 
man who buries a corpse, and the man who commits an unnatural 
offence are non-Zoroastrians, and are not aware that the acts they 
are committing are sins according to the spirit of the religion of 
Mazda, then their sins are Aviped off by their being converted into that 
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religion, and undertaking never to commit such acts again in future. 

Falsehood and dishonesty are put in the same category as a 
breach of contract. According to the A'^endkiad (Chap. 4, sec. 55), 
a deliberate falsehood is visited by a punishment of 700 upuzanas. 
Chap. 4, sec. 11-16 of the Vendiddd make different breaches of con- 
tract punishable with as many as 300, 600, 700, 800, 900 and 1000 
upazanas. A man, by such ignoble breaches of conduct not only 
flebases himself, but brings his Avhole family into disrepute According 
to the ^"endidad, not returning borrowed property is tantamount to 
theft. 

Vendidffd, Chap. 4, sec. 17, mentions three such offences as can 
be found only in modern books on tin; Law of Torts and Crimes. 
They are (1) If a man rises uj) t<» smite a man, he commits an 
“ Agerepta’’. (2) If a man flies at another, he commits an “ Avaoirish”. 
(.3) If a man maliciously smites a in in, he commits an “ Arednsh”. 
All these three offences are punishable with a graduated scale of 
UpdzaiKts, according to how often they are knowingly and persis- 
tently repeated. Vendidad, Chap. 4, sec. 8 0-82, makes the causing 
of a sore wound to another, liable to a punishment of thirty vpdzanasy 
if the wound is caused for the first time. If a blow given is so severe 
as to break a bone, the punishment is seventy updzanas. (Vendidffd, 
Chap. 4 see, 37, 3<S). If the blow renders the injured man senseless, the 
punishment for it is ninety updzanas. (Vendidad, Chap. 4, sec. 40, 41). 

It is remarkable how the ancient Iranians were particular in 
laying down different jmnishments for different crimes, in jirojiortiou 
to their heinousuess, whereas they utterly neglected to lay down any 
definite, and easily workable rules to judge of tlie rights of one man 
against another. In fact, it leads one to believe that there was 
no definite Civil Law, in the right sense of the word, in ancient Iran. 
That shows how deiirly they loved freedom of the jierson, because we 
note that the slightest injury to the human body was strictly prohibited. 

In ancient Iran sheep and cattle, perhaps tlie only movable pro- 
perty of any value, were usually placed under the watch of strong dogs 
for fear of wolves and other ferocious animals. So it was that 
any one who killed a shepherd’s dog and thus deprived a flock of 
sheep or cattle of its protector, committed a serious offence and was 
punished with eight hundred updzanas. (Vendidffd, Chap. 13, sec. 12.) 
The punishment for killing a street dog was seven hundred updzanas 
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(Vendid&d, Chap. 13, sec. 13). According to the spirit of the Vendi- 
d&d, not only killing dogs but even giving them bad food was con- 
sidered an offence. Hence it is that, even in modern times, the dog 
plays a very important part in some of the ceremonies of the Parsis 
in India, such as the Bareshnum ceremony. In fact, the sanctity of 
the dog among Parsis is traceable from very remote antiquity. Why, 
even among the different nations of modern Europe the dog is tiiken 
to be the most favourite of all animals excepting the horse. As an 
English poet says : — 

“ With eyes uplift his master’s look to scan, 

The guide, the solace, and the aid of man. 

The rich man’s guardi.nn, the poor man’s friend, 

The only creature faithful to the end.” ‘ 

The Vendidsld (Chap. 16, sec. 17) says that cohabitation with a 
woman in menst's is strictly prohibited, as it is injurious to 
both the parties. The act is considered as sinful as the act of a man 
who burns his own son in fire. The Vendidud (Chap 16, sec. 1 4-10) 
prescribes the punishment for this offence to be from thirty to ninety 
up(lzanas. The Vendidfid (Cha]). 15, sec. 8) considers the offence of 
cohabiting with a pregnant woman to be a tanatvr. It is because 
such cohabitatioTi would result in injuries to both the mother and 
the embryo. 

It is so remarkable to note that the ancient Persians left no 
stone unturned to keep their morality and national pride, which, 
by the way, is almost intact upto the present day, at their highest 
water-mark. The Vendidiid is quite at one with the modern 
Criminal Law in that they both jmnish very strictly, offences of 
adultery and abortion. The Vendidtid (Chap. 15, sec. 9-14) lays 
down that if a man by sexual intercourse with a maiden makes her 
quick with child, and if the girl causes miscarriage by some drugs, 
to hide her unchastity, both of them are equally guilty. If the 
parents of that girl ticquiesce in the causing of alwrtion, they are 
also liable ; and the man who procures some poisonous drugs for 


1 Really the dog is the most faithful of animals, so much so, that very recently he 
has been handed over to the police forces of France and America, only with the idea that he 
would be a great help to a policeman in the detection of crimes, and a good and able 
comunicator of the news of grief that the unfortunate policeman comes to at the hands of a 
formidable thief and burglar. 
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causing abortion, is guilty of wilful murder. The Vendid&d 
(Chap. 15, sec. 18) says that a man who thus begets a child on a 
maiden is in duty bound to maintain his bastard child. The 
VendidM (Chap. 8, sec. 31-32 and Chap. 1, sec. 12) say that the 
committing of an unnatural offence is unatonable. The Vendidfi,d 
(Chap. 1, sec. 17) considers the offence of burning a dead body as 
an unatonable sin. The YendidM (Chap. 4, sec. 47-54) enjoins 
married life upon all Zoroastrians. 

As I am on so very fascinating a subject as Law, I feel much 
inclined to discuss the origin of the word “client'' whicli is so 
very commonly used by lawyers. It seems that the Avestau word 
“ sruiar ” and the English word “ client ” have much in common 
between them. The word “ client” is one amongst several of the 
words given to the English language, which have had their origin 
from the Aryan root “ at?/ ” which is in A vesta at?/, Sanskrit 
shrv^ Pahlavi ashniitan^ Persian shanndan, to hear. The word 
“ client” is, as it were, the later form of the Avestan word, ftruta 
or smtar, Sanskrit shrutar, meaning a hearer. Thus the Avestan 
w'ord is found in the compound i.e., the listener of 

prayers, applied to the Yazata Meher (Yasht X, 61), and to the 
star Satnmosa, which is Antares (in Scorpio), according to Dr. 


West, and Vego according to Dr. Geiger 
The “ I ” in the w'ord “client” is the “ r ” 


(Yasht XIII, 43, 44). 
in the ancient root sru} 


So, the word “ client” literallj' means “ a hearer ". A person is a 


lawyer’s “client” because he has “ to hear ” his advice. The 


word “ client.” has come down to us from ancient Rome in a 


Latinized form of the ancient Aryan root sru. While so doing, it 
has gone through a great change in its signification. A client’s 
relationship with his lawyer nowadays is far better than tliat in 
which the “ clients” of ancient Rome stood, not to their lawyers, 
but to their patrons. In ancient Rome a “client” was “the 
faithful follower and even confidant of his patron who protected 


» We find the same change in the English word “celebrate” wherein “ celt* ” is the 
later form of To celebrate is sru-bnr^ to carry {bar, English bear) from place to 
place what is heard of a man, /.e., his praises. A celebnited man is one whose praises are 
heard and carried from place to place. The English word “Laudation'" is originally “clauda- 
tion"’ wherein “ clau ” ia similar to the Aryan root gnu The Romans like some other 
nations, not pronouncing “r” well changed it into ‘ V, They say that the Chinese speak of 
“ Europe ’’.as “ Eulope 
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Latterly he sank in position and became “ an ill-paid 
attendant in his lord’s or King’s retinue 

I have now come to the end of what I wished to say on a sub- 
ject, so interesting and yet so vast and inexhaustible. There is 
no limit to human progress, and to-day the standard of Western 
civilization, with all the materialistic tendencies it has brought in 
its train, may be far different to that of our olden days ; but even 
if we roll back the historic current three thousand years into the 
past, we shall find much to admire and no little to imitate in the 
laws and institutions of Ancient Iran, There is a certain romance 
about that distant land which can never die, and so long as the 
Parsis of to-day keep their religion and its precepts alive in their 
hearts, guided by the divine teachings of the Bactrian Sage, their 
memories will always take them to the scenes of the fatherland 
where their ancestors lived and died for a faith which still illu- 
mines the world. 

Rustam Jivajmi Modi, 

» “ Roman Life and Manners under the Roman Empire’* by Ludwig Friedlander^ Iran- 

lated by Leonard A. Magnus, p. 195. 

« Ibid. 



PURIM AND FARWARDIGAN. 

iNTEODUCTOny. 

The Book of Esther is to me as a Parsi the most deeply inter- 
esting of all the historical books of the Old Testament. It gives 
such a lifelike picture of the court of one of the greatest of our 
ancient Persian kings, Xerxes, who here appears surrounded with 
truly Oriental magnificence. It reads like an Oriental Romance or 
like one of the Arabian tales. Indeed M. de Goeje, of Leyden (b. 1836) 
a grcjit Arabic scholar of our day, seriously traces its story to 
the Arabian Nights, and compares Esther with Sherazad<5, the 
heroine of the Thousand Nights and One. 

The late Dr. Christopher Wonlsworth (1807-1885), nephew and 
biogra))her of the poet, and Bishop of Lincoln, describes the main 
scenes of Esther in picturesque language : “ On opening the Book”, says 
he in his valuable introduction to this Book, “we behold a scene 
which may remind us of the glowing imagery of a fairy ttde. The 
Garden or Park of the royal palace of Ahasuerus at Susa is thrown 
open before us ; and we see a vast assemblage there of Eastern 
Princes and Potentates in festal attire, gathered together from every 
province of the empire of Persia ” — from India even unto Ethiopia, 
over an hundred and seven and twenty provinces, to use the very 
words of the first verse. “We see couches of gold and silver, ranged 
under canopies ‘ of white, green and blue hangings, fastened with 
cords of fine linen and purple to silver rings and pillars of marble,’ 
and placed on pavements of porphyry and marble and alabaster, 
and tables before them which dazzle the eye with vessels of gold. 
This royal banquet is continued day after day for nearly half a year ; 
and the greatest Empire of the world seems to 'be forgetting the 
cares of the state, in this six months’ gala day, and to be beguiling 
away the time in the jovial glee of an universal holiday. If we 
proceed further, we listen with feelhigs of wonder to a narrative of 
strange incidents, coloured we may deem with a strange tinge of 
the marvellous, and borrowed from the realm of fiction. A <^een 
is divorced by her royal consort, and is degraded from her high 
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estate, on account of her refusal to comply with an arbitrary 
summons issued on a sudden impulse in an hour of revelry ; an 
edict is committed to writing on the spot, which proclaims that her 
dignity is forfeited ; a royal mandate is sent forth to every province 
of the Kingdom, that every one should bear rule in his own house. 
These are some of tlie occurrences which are here presented to the 
view. Next follow the extraordinary events which resulted in the 
elevation of a Jewish maiden to be a partner of the throne of Persia; 
and the scarcely less wonderful exaltation of Hainan, probably a 
stranger and an Amalekite, to bo Grand Vizier of the Persian Empire. 
We are astounded by the lavish prodigality with which the great 
King squanders in a moment a large portion of the population of 
his empire and surrenders them with reckless indifference to the 
vindictive passion of a haughty favourite. Next comes an unex- 
pected catastrophe ; the fall of that proud favourite, not less sudden 
than his rise, and the no less marvellous succession of Mordecai, a Jew, 
whom he had doomed to destruction, to be Prime Minister in his 
room ; and the execution of Hainan on that very cross which he had 
set up for Mordecai. Then follows the deli\erancc of the Jews by a 
marvellous providential interposition when on the very brink of 
destruction.” ( I’he Holy Bible with Commentary, Vol. Ill, p. S.'iS). 

This marvellous and providential deliverance is related at length 
in this book and is indeed the real motive for its composition. The 
deliverance of the Jews from the sanguinary intentions of Hainan, 
their Amalekite enemy, was celebrated by the institution of the feast 
of Purim; and in order to popularise and perpetuate this feast among 
later generations, this Book was evidently written. It has succeeded in 
this object. The Jews have always venerated it, and they call it by an 
honourable distinctive epithet, the Megillah or Iloll ; and it is read every 
year to the present day in their Synagogues at the feast of Purim,* But 
in Christian times the Book of Esther seems to have been depreciated. 
“It was not undisputed ”, says the late Prof. Robertson Smith ( 1846 - 

‘ i“ It has always been regarded by the Jews as an authentic account of the 
great deliverance which they celebrate annually by the Feast of Purim, and has 
been placed by some of them in an exceptional position of honour. The saying is 
attributed to Maimonides that ‘ in the days of the Messiah the prophetical books 
and the Hagiographa will be done away with, excepting only Esther, which will 
endure together with the Pentateuch. ’ ” Rawlinson, in ‘ Speaker’s Commentary’, 
Vol. Ill, p. 472. 
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1H94) in his well-known work The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, “in the early Christian Church, and according to Eusebius, 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis in tlie middle of the second century, jour- 
neyed as far as Palestine to ascertain the Jewish Canon of his time, 
and brought back a list, from Avhich Esther was excluded " (p 171 ; 
3nd ed., p. 184). It has, however, been admitted into the Canon 
of the Church, though somewhat grudgingly, by the Protestants, who 
however do not allow the canonicity of a part of the Book, but have 
placed it among the Apocrypha, where it is called “Rest of the chapters 
of the Book of Esther”, since these chapters are supposed to have been 
interpolated. Luther (/)e Servo Arhitrio, p. 118) exjwessed the 
wish that the Avhole of the Book of Esther were excluded from the 
Bible. He is said however to have modified this opinion later in life. 
The Catholic Church does not think so slightly of the Book and in 
a recent number (July 1905) of the Dublin Review, Father Pope, O.P., 
discusses “ Why does the Protestant Church read the Book of Esther ?” 

Dr. Theodore Nbldeke of Strasaburg (b. LS3()) gives expres- 
sion to the ultra-critical view of some Protestant scholars when in 
the recently published Encijclopcedia Bihliea he says that ‘ the whole 
narrative is fictitious’, and that ‘ the story is in fact a tissue of 
improbabilities and impossibilities.’ (Vol. 11, Cols. 1421-2. Art. 
Esther). Another critic, Dr. Henry Smith, thinks that the story is 
certiiinly uncritical. “ It was written to justify the adoption of a 
(rentile festival, which seems to Inive been the New Year of the 
Babylonians or Persians. The matter of the book is taken from 
Babylonian mythology, though it has been wholly judaized.” (Old 
Testament Histoi'y, in Clark’s International Theological Library, 
1903, p. 436.) “ Certain critics”, as the late Dr. Karl F. Keil 

of Dorpat (1807-1888) well observes, “ from the second half 
of the last (18th) century and onwax'ds, have thrown doubt 
upon the historical char.acter or the credibility of its contents, and 
have even rejected them altogether. They have done so owing 
to their want of capacity for transferring themselves into the spirit 
and character of the oriental circumstances and historical relations 
without which they cannot be rightly estimated ; and consequently 
they have turned what was astonishing to us, and contradictory to 
our manners and relatioxxs, into a criterion for rejecting the truth 
of the history. All their objections either proceed from the ignor- 
45 
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ance of the manners of the ancient Persian Empire, and of the 
modes of thinking and acting common among its despotic rulers ; 
or else they are rooted in misinterpretations of the narrative in the 
book. Yet the substance of it not only does contain a historical 
kernel, since the feast of Purim unquestionably originated in Persia, 
and had its occasion in some such event ; it also manifests itself to be 
credible and historical in all its individual details, the more we careful- 
ly ponder the manners of Persia and thoughtfully consider the charac- 
ter of Xerxes,” {Introduction to Old Testament, Vol. II, p. 122). 

It is safer and sounder to follow the conservative view of the 
Anglican divine, the late Canon Rawlinson (1815-1902) who was in a 
special position to judge, as he was at once a Biblical critic and a 
historian of the Persians {Cf. Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World, 8 vols.). “The chronological notices in the work 
also exactly fit Xerxes’ history ; and the entire representation 
of the court and kingdom is suitable to his time and character. 
Had the work been composed by a Jewish I’omancer at the distance 
of a century and a half or two centuries from the events, and been 
merely based upon traditional recollections of a great danger and a 
great deliverance, it is inconceivable that the character of Xerxes 
should have been so exactly hit off, and that the pictm^e of Persian 
manners should have been at once so vivid and so correct ; it is 
also highly improbable that no mistakes would have been made with 
respect to dates, circumstances and persons, such as those which at 
once condemn as unhistoric the apocryphal books of Tobit and 
Judith. ‘Esther’ is in fact the sole authority for the period and 
circumstances of which it treats. No profane writer treats of the 
time in such a way as to admit of comparison with it ; and thus at 
any rate no contradiction is to be found between it and the estab- 
lished facts of history. On the contrary, the narrative is in har- 
mony with those facts ; completes very happily the portraiture of 
Xerxes and his court ; agrees with, but goes beyond, the descriptions 
of Persian life and manners which have otherwise come down to us ; 
has the air of being by a contemporary ; and if untrue, might easily 
have been proved to be untrue at the time when it was published, 
by reference to the extant ‘ Book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Media and Persia’ which it quotes.” (Esther, in ‘ Speaker’s Commen- 
tary.’ Vol. III. p. 472). It may be observed in passing that there are 
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some further quotations from this “book of chronicles” in the Apocry- 
phal additions to Esther which are extremely interesting from the 
point of view of history and throw some lighten the government of the 
Persian Empire, e. g., the letter of Artaxerxes in Chap, 12 {vide Canon 
Fuller in ‘ fcpeaker’s Commentary on the Apocrypha’ Vol. I. p. 376'. 

That the Jewish festival of Purim whose oiigin and introduc- 
tion among the Jews in Persia under King Ahasuerus is commemo- 
rated and explained in a striking narrative in the Book of Esther in 
the Old Testament, is connected 'with and has some resemblance to 
the ancient Persian festival called “ Farwardig^tn”, kept up to this 
day by the descendants of these Persians, the modern Parsis of India, 
has been noted by some scholars, esj^ecially the learned Orientalist Paul 
de Lagarde (1827-1891), Ewald’s successor at Gdttingen. But not 
being intimately acquainted with Persian antiquities and religion, 
and especially owing to a want of knowledge of the Parsi Calendar — 
for as will be seen in the sequel, the question is one mainly con- 
nected with chronology and the peculiar observances of the Parsi 
Religion — these scholars have not made their argument in favour 
of their thesis that the Jewish is taken from the Persian pr Parsi 
festival, so strong as we could wish, and haA'e left something to be 
desired in the matter of proof. In the present paper an attempt is 
made to supj)ly to some extent this defect by bringing my knowledge 
as a Parsi, of Parsi chronology and religion to bear on this subject. 

The eminent Dutch Orientalist and Biblical critic Dr. Abraham 
Kuenen (1828-1891) in his great work on the Religion of Israel^ sftys, 
“ my objection to the interpretation of purdegnn (or fnrdigan) as a 
spring feast nevertheless retains its full force, since the five intercalary 
days which always belonged to this feast, were not inserted at the end 
of the 12th month {ix.y towards the beginning of spring) till later, and 
at first were placed after the 8th month (Ab{tn)”;and he specially refers 
to Lagarde who gives proof of the fact that in A.D. hdb the inter- 
calary days still followed the month Ab5,n. {Religion of Israel 
p. 151.) Now it will be seen that this is written under a misapprehen- 
sion. I shall show that though the five intercalary days during which 
this festival of ‘ farwardig^in’ was celebrated followed the eighth 
month of the Parsi year called Aban, in A.D. 565, this fact does not 
preclude it from being a spring feast in the time of Ahasuerus when 
the Jews modelled Purim on it. In fact it will be seen that at the 
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time mentioned in the Book of Esther, tlie five intercalary days or 
‘ epagorainse ’ came at the end of the twelfth month and just before 
the beginning of the Parsi year which commenced in spring at the 
vernal equinox. 

Dr. Kuenen again rejects presumably on the same ground an 
etymology of the Hebrew word pnrhn from the Persian word, ‘ hahar' 
meaning ‘spring’. Now of course we know that ‘ farwardvidn' does 
not come from hahar but this does not prevent purim coming 
from this root suggested by E. Meier, ( Diet of Hebrew Roots p. 716), 
though the other suggestion, now commonly accepted, seems to be the 
right one that it comes from a Persian word parch meaning ‘ part, 
portion’* (Itawlinson, in .Speaker’s Commentary Vol. Ill, p. -199). 
But there is nothing intiMiisically against it, though Kuenen says, “the 
resemblance in sound between the two words is much too slight for 
us to consider them to ha\'e originally Ixien identical” (^IhuL p. 149), 
as both ‘ Purim’ and ‘ Farwardigln’ were originally s))ring-feiists. 

Again Lagardc denies that ‘ /hn/c/un’ has anything in common 
with ^ Fnrwardian' and ‘ Far wardin’, {(iesamelfe Abhandluinjen 
]). 162 not() 2 and [>. 163). And Kuenen remarks on this as follows : 
“ Farwardlii is the name of a Persian month, the first of the year : 
it is trxxQ. furdhjan cannot be connected with this, for although the five 
intcrcalai’y days were afterwards placed at the end of the twelfth 
month, they were never reckoned with the first. But in new-Persiun 
Farwardlan or Faru-ardiijaa are the five intercalary days themselves, 
so called because on those; diiys hpnns (or ja-ayers) were offered iq) to 
the Ferrers (the sjeiritsof the dead): (Vullers, Lexicon Persico- Lafinnni, 
I. 671). Is there then no connection between fardd'/an (a feast of ten 
days including five intercalary days in hemmr of the dead) and 
furwardi/inn (also farvardMjan), the five intercalary days dedicated to 
the Fervers or genii f” (op, rit. p. 150 n.) 

There is great blundering here owing to ignorance of the Parsi 

' Ewald, (1803-1875) a high autliority as an Orientalist under whom the 
famous Avesta scholar Ilaug (1827-187G), as well as other eminent scholars like 
Dr. N<ildcke, learnt at Gottingen, loans towards this derivation. “ The Persian 

bahre (connected with the Lat. pars) might he pronounced dialectically 
hire or pnre, and this in the plural form according to Hebrew usage, might easily 
pass into Purim. In the majority of Mss. of the LXX, the word is transformed 
into the semi-Greek I’ltrourai out of which Josephus makes Phrouraioi." (Hist, of 
Israel, Eng. tr., Vol. V, p. 231 n.) 
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festival ‘ Farwardigan’. Both Lagarde and Kuenen seem not to l)c 
aware that this festival is kept nj) to the present day by the Parsis in 
India. The time when I am writinj? this is the time of Farwardiyjan 
among us in the earlier half of September. Lagarde is acquainted 
with it only through its mention by the Byzantine historian Menander 
Protector in the reign of Chosroes the great or Noshirwan. He is 
certainly mistaken in denying that ‘fui’digan’ has anything in common 
with ‘ Farwardian’, for they are the same. The name of the month 
‘ Farwardin’, the first in the Parsi year, is also connected with 
‘ Farwardigan’ as they arc both derived from ‘ fra^^asIn ’ or ‘ spirits of 
the dead ’. ‘ Furdigan ’ is only the Greek name given by Menander 

to the somewhat longer Persian word ‘ Farwardigan’, very likely a 
mistake in hearing. 

As to the comment of Kuenen, it is to be said that the feast of 
ten da 3 's in honour of the dead As the ‘ Farwardigan’ including the five 
intcradary days ‘dedicated to the Fericcr.< or genii’, Le., to the Ferwers 
or Fravashis of the dead. “ During these ten days ”, says Dr. Haug, 
(l82G-IS7fi) “ the frohars {^fravart<hi, fravarii) or spiritual representa- 
tives, of the deceased are believed to come to the houses ; and the 
days are therefore called Fravardu/an." (Essays on the Parsis, 2nd ed. 
p. 129 n.) He elsewhere thus explains these Fravashis or ‘ Frohars’ ; 
“ The ‘ Frawardin Yasht’ is dedicated to the jiraisc of tho Frohars, 
Fravashi in the Avestii (preserved in the name Pliraortes which is 
travartish in the ancient Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions) which 
means ‘ protector’. These Frohars or protectors, who are number- 
less, are believed to be angels, stivtioned everywhere by Ahura Mazda 
for keeping the good creation in order, [)reserving it, and guarding it 
against the constant atbicks of fiendish powers. Every being of the 
good creation, whether living, or decetised, or still unborn, has its own 
Fravashi or guardian angel who has existed from the beginning. 
Hence they are a kind of prototypes and may be best com])arcd 
to the ‘ ideas ’ of Plato who supposed everything to have a 
double existence, first in idea, secondly in reality. ()riginally the 
F ravashis represented only the departed souls of ancestors, compar- 
able to the pitaras ‘ fathers’, of the Brahmans and the Manes of 
the Romans.” (Ibid. p. 20G). Dr. Wilhelm Geiger of Erlangen 
(b. 1856) develops this latter view in his Ostiraiiisehe Kultur im 
Alterthum in the section on the cult of the Manes. “ The Avesta 
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people speak of the Manes of the dead as the Fravashis. Taken 
strictly, we must understand by the Fravashi, that divine part in men 
which, existing from eternity to eternity, unites itself only for a 
limited time with the body. Consequently there are Fmvashis of 
such as are dead, of such as are at this time living, and of such as are 
yet unborn. As regards the veneration of the Manes, naturally tho.se 
of the first class (of the dead) only are meant.” (Vol. II., p. 113). 
Now it will be .seen how the festival ‘ in honour of the dead’ is the 
same as that ‘ dedicated to the ferwers or genii’, a fact not known, or 
but dimly suspected by Biblical scholars like Kuenen who are conver- 
sant with the Jews and their customs alone. 

The fact that the ‘ farwardigan * festival in honour of the dead 
lasted for ten day.s according to Menander — who is very curiously 
known in history and Byzantine literature as Menander ‘ Protector ’ 
(ef. Prof. Bury in his edition of Gibbon, Vol V. p. 51 2) that is, tran.s- 
latedinto A vesta, ‘ Fravarshi ’ or ‘ Phraortes ’ which is the surname of 
some Median and Parthian monarchs also — whilst the five intercalary 
days were alone dedicated to the ' fravashis ’ seems to have been 
a stone of stumbling in the path of the.se Biblical scholars. But to 
one who is acquainted with Parsi antiquities and the history of our 
religious and other customs, this would present no difficulties at all. 
This festival has been one of varying length and duration, and in 
our own times many Par.sis in India have extended it to seventeen 
or eighteen days ; and for some time past a controversy has been 
raging as to the proper number of days it should extend. It is a 
matter of history that in early time.s it lasted for only five days, 
the intercalary days at the end of the year, the season of ‘ Hamaspa- 
thmaedha ’ mentioned in Farwardin Yasht, § 49. Then in course 
of time the preceding five days, the last days of the twelfth month 
were added to it, to form a festival of ten days’ duration. As to why 
this was done we have an account by Alberuni (971-1 039), the most 
scientific and reliable of early Arab writers. His celebrated work in 
Arabic called Athar-ul-BaJciya, now rendered accessible to English 
readers in the translation by Dr. Sachau of Berlin (b. 1845), has thrown 
a most valuable light on ancient and mediasval Parsi chronolc^y, and 
several points which were fomaerly obscure are now elucidated with 
its help. I am enabled to write this paper chiefly owing to the help 
given by AlberunPs work. Making a somewhat dose study of this book 
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some twelve years ago as a member of the committee formed in our 
community for the reform of our calendar, I was struck with the fact, 
which I hare endeavoured to make clear in the present^paper, that 
additional arguments could be brought forward in support of the 
view that ‘ Purim ’ is nothing else than a modification of ‘ Farwar- 
digan ’ adopted by those of the Jews who still continued to reside 
in Persia, even aher the Captivity was over under the great Persian 
monarch Cyrus. Since that time Dr. West (1824-1903) has published 
in the forty-seventh volume of the Sacred Books of the East, his 
remarks on the original establishment of the present Parsi Calendar 
which confirmed my view originally formed with the help of Alberuni. 

Alberuni, writing at the close of the tenth century, thus explains 
how the Parsi festival came to be extended to ten days. “ Regarding 
these days there has been among the Persians a controversy. Accord- 
ing to some, they are the last five daj's of the Aban, according to 
others they are the Andergah, ?>., the five Epagominm which are 
added, between Aban and Adar Mah. When the controversy and 
dispute increased, they adopted all (ten) days in order to establish 
the matter on a firm basis, as this was one of the chief institutes of 
their religion, and because they wished to be careful, since they were 
unable to ascertain the real facts of the case. So they called the first 
five days the first Farwardigan, and the following five days the second 
Farwardigan ; the latter however is more important than the former. 
The first day of these Epagoininte is the first day of the sixth Gaham- 
bar in which God created man. It is called Hainaspatmaedhaem gah.” 
{Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, p. 210). Thus originally 
the Farwardigan festival was one of five days only. This assertion of 
Alberuni is confirmed by a sentence in a well-known Parsi religious 
book of the Sassanian times the Mainog-i-Khirad. There the Spirit of 
Wisdom in answer to the enquiry of the Sage who throughout this 
book questions him about various spiritual and other matters, says 
that there are ‘five days devoted to the guardian spirits — Farwari- 
gan’ {vide West's transl., S.B E., Vol. XXIV, p. 100). From internal 
evidence Dr. A. D. Mordtmann supposes that the ‘Mainog-i-Khirad ’ 
was composed towards the close of the sixth century, A. D. 580-590 
(cf. West, ibid, p. xvii). But it must have been earlier, for already in 
the reign of Chosroes the Great (531-579), Menander says’ that this 
festival of .the TOotJWs was of ten days’ duration as the Byzantine 
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envoys were kept waiting for that period, because the great Sassanian 
king was then engaged in celebrating this festival. Therefore the date 
of the ‘Mainog-i-li.hirad’ must be put earlier than the year of which 
Menander wrote. And the allusion in this book to some wars on 
which Mordtmann i*elies is, as Dr. West rightly says, ‘too obscure to be 
relied on’ (^Ibid p. xvii.). But it cannot be put much earlier. 

Thus it will be seen that the Farwardigan originally, at the time 
when the Purim festival is .said by the author of the Book of 
Esther to have been be instituted, lasted only live days. Purim lasts 
for two days, the fourteenth and fifteenth of Adar, the Last month of the 
Jews. Farwardigan lasted for the five days which were placed at the 
end of the last month of the Persian year. The Persian days were 
days of feasting and joy, and of sending portions one to another and 
gifts to the poor {Esther IX, 22). The modern Parsis do what the 
ancient Persians did; during the Farwardigan tliey distribute gifts to 
the poor and send portions or presents to one another. There is much 
feasting also, although in its origin it is a solemn festival being in 
honour of the spirits of the dead. But the Parsis believe that the 
spirits of the departed or ‘Fravashis’ have power to aid in all good works 
and that they revisit during these days specially their earthly haunts. In 
the Yasht called Farwardin, dedicated to the Fravashis, it is said that 
they come to the village in the season called Harnaspathmaedha. “ They 
roam about there during ten nights, wishing to learn what assis- 
tance they might obtain, saying : Who will praise us? Who will wor- 
ship (us) ? Who will adore (us) ? Who will pray (to us) ? Who 
will satisfy (us) with milk and clothes in his hand, Avith a pnvyer for 
ritrhteousness ? Whom of us will he call here ? Whose soul is to 
worship you ? To whom of us will he give that offering in order 
to enjoy imperishable food for ever and ever ?” (Haug’s transl. in 
Essays., p. 210 ) The Farwardin Yasht like most other Yashts is a 
poem and we have here a highly poetical account of what the 
Fravashis say and do. They are personified, and all the attributes 
of persons are predicated of them here, which, of course, are not to be 
interpreted literally, as that would be against the spirit of true Zoroas- 
trianism. Yet the simple-minded ordinary people from early times, took 
all this literally, and made preparations in their houses for the reception 
of these personified Fravashis, and put food and drink and raiments 
for them. Alberuni says : “ During this time people put food in 
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the halls of the dead and drink on the roof of the houses, belie vins: 
that the spirits of their dead during these days come out from the 
places of their reward or their punishment, that they go to the dishes 
laid out for them, imbibe their strength and suck their taste. They 
fumigate their houses with juniper, that the dead may enjoy its smell.” 
{Chronology of Ancient Nations, p. 210). The Book of Esther called 
‘ Megillah ’ or roll, is read and recited by the Jews daring the Purim 
festival : while during the Farvardigan the favourite recitation is that 
of the part of the Avesta called Farokhshi dedicated to the Fravashis, 
though both Esther as well as Farokhshi are read at other times also. 

Now to come to the main point that both Purim and Farwardi- 
gan were spring festivals. That Purim is a spring-festival is evi- 
dent. It occurs about the middle of Adar, the last month of the 
Jewish Calendar which corresponds to March. But Farwardigan 
is not a spring festival now, as it occurs in the earlier part of 
September. But as will be shown presently, this Persian festival 
did occur in spring at the time when Purim was instituted under 
the circumstances so strikingly narrated in the Book of Esther. 
Our Parsi year is not strictly a solar year, but a little in advance 
of it. Hence in its march through the ages it fails to correspond 
with the seasons, as there is no mode now of keeping the two 
together by intercalating at certain ^.eriods the number of days it has 
run in advance of true solar time. But it was not always so. In the 
days of our power, we had a system of intercalation which was 
regularly adhered to, and the neglect of which after the downfall 
of the Sassanian Empire when we became fugitives who knew not 
their own country again, has caused the present confusion in our 
calculations and reckoning, and has caused what is really 
spring to be autumn, and summer to be winter. We had in 
former times not the leap year and did not intercalate every fourth 
year the extra day that we ran in advance. We allowed this extra 
day to accumulate for 120 years, when it grew into a month and then 
eliminated it from our calculations by the intercalation of a whole 
month. The name of this intercalary month was taken from the names 
of the twelve months in succession, so that there was a second 
Parwardin (the first month of the Parsi year) after 120 years, a 
second Ardibehesht (the second month) after 840 years, and so on 
till there was a second Spendarmad (the twelfth month of our year) 
46 
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after 1440 years. To mark which month had its turn to be counted 
again when the intercalary [)eriod came round at the end of 120 years, 
they put the five supplementary or rather complementary days 
required to complete the year of 365 days divided into 12 months 
of 30 days each — days called after the five Gathas — at the end of this 
intercalary month. There they remained for 120 years till the next 
period of intercalation, when they were removed to the end of the 
succeeding month. 

This intercalation was an imperial affair with the Persian 
monarchs and was made with great solemnity. The remarks of 
Alberuni on this intercalation are extremely interesting as well as 
helpful. “ The quarter of a day ”, says he, “ beyond the 365 days, 
they neglected in their computation, till these quarters of a day had 
summed up to the days of one complete month, which happened 
in 1 20 j’ears. Then they added this month to the other months of 
the year, so that the number of its months became thirteen. This 
month they called Kabisa (intercalary month). And the days of 
this additional month they called by the same name as those of the 
other months. In this mode the Persians proceeded till the time 
when both their empire and their religion perished. Afterwards the 
day quarters were neglected and the years were no longer intercalated 
with them, and therefore they did not return to their original 
condition, and remained considerably behind the fixed points of time 
(z'.r., real time). The reason was this that intercalation was an affair 
settled under the special patronage of their kings at a meeting of the 
mathematicians, literary celebrities, historiographers, and chroniclers, 
priests and judges, — on the basis of an agreement of all those regard- 
ing the correctness of the calculation, after all the persons I have 
mentioned had been summoned to the royal court from all parts of 
the empire, and after they had held councils in order to come to an 
agreement On this occasion, money was spent profusely to such 
an extent, that a man who had made a low estimate said, the cost 
had sometimes amounted to a million denars. This same day 
was observed as the most important and the most glorious of all 
festivals j it was called the Feast of Intercalation, and on that day 
the king used to remit the taxes to his subjects. The reason why 
they did not add the quarter of a day every fourth year as one 
complete day to one of the months or to the Epagomime, was this 
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that according to their views, not the days, but only the months are 
liable to be intercalated, because they had an aversion to increasing 
the number of the days ; this was impossible by reason of the 
prescription of the law regarding the days on which zemzeina 
(whispering prayer) must be said, if it is to be valid. If the number 
of the days be increased by an additional day, the order of the days 
of zemzema according to the law is disturbed.” 

As to the intercalary month Albcruni says : ‘‘ People relate that 
when Zoroaster arose and intercalated the years with the months, 
which by tiiat time had summed up from the day-quarters, time 
returned to its original condition. Then he ordered people in all 
future times to do with the day-quarters the same as he had done, 
and they obeyed his command. They did not call the intercalary 
month by a special name nor did they repeat the name of another 
month, but they kept it simply in memory from one turn to another. 
Being, however, afraid that there might arise uncertainty as to the 
place where the intercalary month would have again to be inserted, 
they transferred the five Epagominaj, and put them at the end of 
that month, to which the turn of intercalation had proceeded on the 
last occasion of intercalating. And, as this subject was of great 
importance and of general use to high and low, to the king and to 
the subjects, and, as it is required to be treated with knowledge, 
and to be carried out in conformity with nature {i.e., with real 
time) they used to postpone intercalation, when its time 
hapjiened to occur at a period when the condition of the empire 
was disturbed by calamities; then they neglected intercalation as long, 
until the day-quarters. Or on the other hand, they anticipated inter- 
calating the year at once by two months, when they expected that 
at the time of the next coming intercalation circumstances would 
distract their attention therefrom, as it has been done in the time 
of Yazdajird bin Sapur, for no other motive but that of precaution, 
d’hat was the last intercalation which they carried out, under the 
superintendence of a Dastur called Yajdajird Alhizari. Hizar was 
an estate in the district of Istakhar in Fars from which he received 
his name. In that intercalation the turn had come to Aban Mah; 
therefore the Epagomiiue wei’e added at its end, and there they 
have remained ever since on account of their neglecting intercalation.” 
{op. cit. pp. 54-56.) 
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Here we have definite historical information about the time when 
the last intercalation was performed. Elsewhere Alberuni repeats 
this ; “ We are informed by traditions, the correctness of which is 
proved by their mutual agreement, that the last intercalation was carri- 
ed out at the time of Yazdajird ben Shapur and that the Epagomintu 
were put at the end of that month, to which the turn of intercalation 
had come, viz., the eighth month (Aban Mali)” (p. 121). Now who 
was this Yazdajard bin Shapur who is mentioned here ? There was no 
king of this name who can be literally bin Shapur or the son of Shapur. 
Yazdajard I. was the son of Varahan or Bahrain IV and grandson of 
Shapur II. But he could not have been the king who made the 
last intercalation, because he was not a staunch Zoroastrian and ‘his 
memory is branded with the well-deserved epithet of Al-Athim, the 
Wicked’, as Canon Rawlinson (1815-1902), the historian of these 
Sassanide monarchs, says. He was so favourably inclined during a part 
of his reign towards the Christians that he even contemplated seeking 
admission into the Church by the door of Baptism.’ [Seventh Oriental 
Monarchy p. 274). He also ‘convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
commenced a persecution of the Magians and their most powerful 
adherents which caused him to be held in detestation by his subjects 
and has helped to attach to his name the epithet of the harsh and the 
wicked.’ He afterwards, it is true, persecuted the Christians also ; but 
thus gave both parties reason to hate him, and he ‘earned and acquired 
a unanimity of execration which has but seldom been the lot of per- 
secuting monarchs.’ [Ibid, p. 276). He could thus hardly have been the 
monarch who performed the great religious ceremony of intercalation. 

The person, 1 think, was Yazdajard II., the sou of Varahan V. 
The ‘5m Shapur’ of Alberuni means, as it sometimes does, not the actual 
son but the descendant of Shapur, whose name is connected with him as 
that of an illustrious ancestor. This Yazdajard was a very zealous Zoro- 
astrian and a consistent but bitter and successful persecutor of Christ- 
ianity, which he for a time stamped out in his dominions and in Armenia. 
He was exactly such a monarch as could have carried out the inter- 
calation enjoined by religious practice. He reigned from 440 to 457 
A.D. If we count backwards from the time of Yazdajard II., inter- 
calating the extra month at its proper period of 120 years — though 
it is evident from Alberuni that this was not always done at its 
exact time but sometimes sooner and sometimes later — we find that 
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at the time when Purim is said by the Book of Esther to be instituted 
— ‘ in the twelfth year of King Ahasuerus’ {Esther III. 7.) — tin; five 
Ei)agomeruc during which the festival of Farwardigan, as we liave seen, 
occurred, were placed at the end of Spendarmad, the twelfth or last 
month of the Persian year. Consequently, the Farwardigan festival 
was immediately before the vernal equinox when the Persian year 
commenced. This is confirmed by the somewhat dilferent ciilculation 
of Dr. West, according to whom the Persian calendar was established 
by Darius Hystasj)es, about the year 505 B. C. From that date till 
120 years afterwards, the Epagomcnaj were placed at the natural end 
of the year, that is, after Spendarmad the twelfth month. 120 years 
after, that is to say in 385 B. C., Farwardin being the first intercalary 
month, the Epagomeine were placed at its end, till they were removed 
after the next 120 years, i. e., 255 B.C., to the end of Ardibehesht, the 
second intercalary month, and so on till the time of Yazdajard, when 
Albcruni says, they came to be placed at the end of Aban, the eighth 
month. 

King Ahasuerus mentioned in Esther is, by almost common con- 
.sent among Biblical scholars, taken to be Xerxes, the son and 
successor of Darius Hystaspes. On this point we may quote the view 
of Dr. Samuel Davidson (1807-1808), one of the acutest and soundest 
of Biblical critics, as given in his valuable Introduction to the Old 
Testament : “ The only probable opinion is that which identifies 

Ahasuerus with Xerxes ; as Jo.seph Scaliger, Drusius, Pfeiffer, 
Daunhauer, Carpzor, Justi, Jahn, Eichhorn, Gesenius, and most 
modern critics believe.” (Vol. 11. p. 156).^ He well says that what 

• Dr. Davidson thus disposes of the various other identifications of Ahasuerus 
proposed by other scholars : 

“Great difference of opinion has existed respecting the Ahasuerus of the 
book of Esther. Ho was not Cambyses, because the length of his reign forbids ; 
nor Darius the Mode, who after subduing Babylon and enlarging his territories 
lived no more than two years. Nor was he Astyagos, Darius’ son-in-law, because 
the extent of Ahasuerus ’ empire does not agree with the small dominion belong- 
ing to Astyages. Nor does Artaxorxes Longiinanus suit ; though Josephus, 
Potavius, Lightfoot, Le Clorc, Prideaux, Hales, and others fix upon him. The 
favour shown to the Jews by him, above all other kings that reigned in Persia, 
is not a proof that they had in his days, such an advocate as Esther to intercede 
for them. In the book of Ncheniiah it is never hinted that his queen was a 
Jewess, though she is mentioned (ii. 6), and the character of Artaxerxes does not 
accord with that of Ahasuerus in this book- Still less will any other Artaxorxes 
agree ; whether Mnemon as Jerome and Eusebius suppose ; or Ochus as L. Capellus 
conjectures. The name Artaxerxes is always written in Scripture Artackshashta 
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most favours the identity of Xerxes with Ahasuerus is similarity of 
chai’acter. On this similarity of character Canon Rawlinson who was, 
as we have already said, both a Biblical scholar as well as the historian 
of these Persian kings, has some pertinent remarks in his Bampton 
Lectures: “ We are at once struck with the strong resemblance which 
his character bears to that assigned by the classical writers to the cele- 
brated son of Darius. Proud, self-willed, amorous, careless of contraven- 
ing Persian customs; reckless of human life, yet not actually blood- 
thirsty; impetuous, facile, changeable, the Ahasuerus of Esther corres- 
ponds in all rcsj)octs to the Greek portraiture of Xerxes, which is not 
the mere picture of an Oriental despot, but has various peculiarities 
which distinguish it even from other Persian kings.” {Bampton Lec- 
tures, p. 186). Moreover, Ahasuerus, as Vaux says, is the natural Hebrew 
form of the Persian Khshayarsha {Ancient History from the Monuments : 
Persia p. 50) which the Greeks re|}resented by Xerxes, (cf. Rawlinson, 
Speaker’s Comment. Vol. Ill 422). Xerxes reigned for twenty years 
from 486 to 466-5 B.C. and consequently the twelfth year of his reign 
would be 474 B.C. In that year and for many years after, as we have 
seen, the Epagomenro, the five days of the Farwardigan, were placed 
at the end of Spendarmad, the last month of the Persian year ; and 
consequently they just preceded the vernal equinox, in March, when 
the New Year commenced. Hence both the Farwardigan and Purim 
were at their origin spring festivals, held about the time of the 
vernal equinox in the reign of Xerxes. Moreover, just as Spendar- 
mad was the last month of the Persians, Adar in which Purim 

not Ahasuerus. Besides, chronology does not allow of the hypothesis. Other# 
think that Darius Hystaspos is meant, and identify Esther with hi# wife Atossa. 
But no Darius is ever called Ahasuerus in Scripture, though the name often occurs. 
Atossa had four sons by Darius, all born after he had ascended the throne ; and 
therefore she could not be queen Vashti whom the king divorced in the third year 
of his reign. It is true that Ahasuerus is said to have laid a tribute on the land 
and the isles (Esther i.) and that the same is said of Darius Hystaspos by 
Herodotus ; but Strabo ascribes this to Darius Longimanus ; and it seems that 
Darius is there put by mistake of the transcribers for Artaierxos. Neither Darius 
Hystaspes’ character, nor his conduct towards the Jews, corresponds with what 
the book of Esther relates of Ahasuerus. The names of his counsellors in 
Herodotus are not the same as the names of them hero. We cannot therefore 
assent to this view, though it is held by Ussher, Dupin, F. Spanheim, Luther, 
and others. Nor was ho Cyaxaros, the son of Phrartes as Nickes tries to show. 
The only probable opinion is that which identifies Ahasuerus with Xerxes.” (Intro- 
duction to Old Testament, Vol. II. 155-6.) 
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occurred, was the last or twelfth month of the Jews, whose year at 
that time also commenced in spring about the time of the \'ernal 
equinox with the month Nisan. “ Moses appointed” says Josephus, 
“that Nisan should be the first month for their festivals because he 
brought them out of Egypt in that month : so that this month 
began the year as to all the solemnities they observed to the honour 
of God.” (^Antiquities of the Jews, I. iii. 3.) The Jews began their 
civil and ecclesiastical years at either spring or autumn at various 
periods of their history. From the sixth to the first century B.C. 
this year began in spring under Babylonian and Persian influence 
(K. Marti in Encyclopasdia Biblicn, Vol. IV, col. 5363). This was 
the case at the time of Esther, and we distinctly see the Persian 
influence. Puriin and Farwardigan both fell then in March and 
were separated by only a few days. Purim was on the l lth and loth 
of the twelfth month, while Farwardigan was during the five d.ays 
w'hich folloAved the twelfth month. 

Dr. Zimraern traces the origin of Purim to the Babylonian New 
Year's festival celebrated with great pomp and mirth in the opening 
days of Nisan. (M. Clymont in Dr. Hasting’s Diet, of the Bible, Vol. 
IV, p. 175). But we need not seek for Babylonian influence in this, 
for here too we can explain this by direct Persian influence under 
which tnany of the Jews were at the time of Esther. The Persian 
New Year s festival of the Navroz was famous for its pomp and 
magnificence, and it immediately followed the Farwardigan. This 
festival began when the five days of the Farw'ardigan w'erc over, 
and it was an occasion of great mirth and joy as it symbolised the 
renovation of creation by the death of winter and birth of spring. 
If some scholars must needs find a legendary origin for Purim, they 
need not go to Babylon in search of such a legend. If in the 
celebration of this feast, some see a Babylonian mythical assembly of 
the gods, supposed to be held in a mysterious spot in the Far East, 
which again has its prototype in a convivial assembly of the gods on 
the eve of creation, at which Marduk(cf. Mordecai of Esther) will over- 
come the rival power Tiamat (cf. Hamaii of Esther) and carry out 
the work of creation, similar legends can be found in Persian 
mythology also to suit their fancy. But if an obvious explanation 
can be found on the surface, why go deeper ? 


R. P. Kahkabia. 



SOME NOTES ON PERSIAN MELODY-NAMES 
OF THE SASANIAN PERIOD. 

It is a well-known fact that music has played a very promi- 
■ nent part in the Sastinian Empire. According to Mas‘udi (Bar- 
bier do Meynard II, p. 153), Ardeshi'r Piipakiln, the founder of the 
Sfvsanian dynasty, divided the ministers and other dignitaries of 
the Empire into seven classes, of which the fifth was made up of 
“the singers, virtuosos and all who pursued the art of music”. 
Bahrain Gor made some alterations in the class of musicians, but 
Khusraw Anosharwdn re-established the organisation of Ardeshir. 
When the king rectnved his favourite attendants in private, the 
keeper of the curtain, the so-called “khurram-bdsh” had the charge 
of inviting the present courtiers to sing or play such and such a 
song or air. (Mas‘udf, Barbier do Meynard II, p. 158.) In a bas- 
relief from the Sdstinian period (Flandin etCoste pi. 10), which re- 
presents a scene from the wild boar-hunting of the king, wo sec 
several boats containing harp-playing women. 

Probably this cultivation of music was not confined to court- 
life, but generally characteristic of the Iranian people. Unfortu- 
nately, wo have but very little knowledge about that feature of Old 
Iranian art. Hammer, Kiesowetter, Land and others have written 
about the Perso- Arabian musical system, which, though variously 
altered in the course of time, has certainly its roots in the SAs^ 
nian civilisation. But ‘ musical system ’ is merely the skeleton. 
Only the living melody makes that branch of mathematics a popu- 
lar art. It would be very interesting, if some one were to gather 
and examine the popular melodies which are still living in Persia, 
and to state the names of those melodies, so that we might com- 
pare them with the old names of melodies preserved in literature. 
It would be interesting, too, to compare such Persian melodies 
with music from other parts of the Orient, wherever the influence 
of Persian civilisation has made itself felt. Certainly the mediae- 
val Perso- Arabian music has not disappeared; nowhere have tradi- 
tions maintained themselves more stubbornly than in the Orient. 
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For want of a notation-system the teachers of music of the Islami- 
tic Orient have faithfully transmitted their art to each other from 
generation to generation. And there is no doubt that the music 
of the Abbasid Caliphate, that refined music about which Ibn 
Khord^dhbeh (Mas‘udi, Barbier de Meynard, VIII, 90 sqq.) makes 
so fine a speech before the Caliph Mu‘tamid, dates back, essentially, 
to the old Persian kingdom. Thus I think it would be possible 
in many places in the Islamitie Orient to find remnants of Sasinian 
music, if an orientalist who should be a good scholar equally in 
oriental languages and in music, were to take up such investiga- 
tions. 

Most of the Sdsdnian melodies, the names of which are preserved 
by Arabian and Persian writers, are ascribed to Biirbadh or Pahla- 
badh, the famous court-musician of Khusraw Parv^z*. Like many 
court- musicians from the later Islamitie period, Barbadh was at 
the same time a poet, a compositor and a performer. For the 
banquets of the king he had, as the “ Tarikh-i-guzida ” of Ham- 
dulliih Mustawii informs us, 360 melodies, one for each day in the 
year', but the “ Guzida ” does not give us the names of these 360 
melodies. Another Arabian author, Ath-Tha'tiliM (d. A. D. 
1038) relates how Barbadh, as yet unknown to the king, gains the 
king’s highest favour by performing three airs ; the Yazddn dfe- 
rWA, the Partaw -i-farkhdr, which “gives a delight as that of 
wealth after poverty”, and the Sahz andar sabs, which he executes 

* Mr. E. G. Browne has gathered in the J. R. A. S., 1899, p. 54 sqq., the most 
important notices about Barbadh given by Arabian and Persian writers. A fuller 
list is presented in Browne’s “ Literary History of Persia”, voL I., p. 14, n. 2. 

2 The old Persian year consisted of 12 months of 30 days each = 360 days plus 
5 ‘ epagoraenfiB ' which were added to the last month and did not count in popular 
reckoning. The idea ” as many as days in the year ” was very common in an- 
cient Persia when the year was always reckoned to 360 days. Artaxerxes II. and 
Darius HI. are said to have possessed 360 wives each (Plutarch : Artaxerxes 27, 2 
and Curtius III, 3, 24). Strabo mentions a Persian song in which 360 ways to use 
the palm-tree are enumerated. The Syriac version of the romance of Alexander of 
the Pseudo -Callisthenes, which is translated from a Pahlavi version no longer ex- 
tant, mentions some large silver globes, each of which would hold 360 measures 
of wine (Budge: Alexander the Great, being the Syr. version of the Pseudo-(}al- 
listhenes, p. 133). In the Arabian romance of ‘Umar an-Nu‘man, which is inserted 
in some editions of the Arabian Nights, ‘Umar is said to have had 360 concubines, 
one for each day in the year ; the motive has certainly been borrowed from Persia, 
as Arabs themselves have a lunar year of 354 days. 

47 • 
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in such a manner that he “ fascinates all the audience by the 
plaintive sounds of the strings and by his gentle modulations”. 
(Ath-Tha‘alibi ; Hist, des Rois des Perses, publ. et trad. p. Zoten- 
herg., p. 694 sqq.). According to Firdawsi, the melodies performed 
by Barbadh on that occasion were Khusraiodni (see later on ; in 
other texts, Pahlawdni), Dddh dferidh (t. e., Yazdan uferidh), 
Peihar~i-gurd (“ the fight of the hero”, “ so called owing to the 
accompanying words”) and Sabz dar sahz. The descriptions given 
by Tha‘dlibi and Firdawsi prove that the names in question signify 
song-melodies and not keys, as the '’Us?ishdq\ the No if rtiz and 
other musical terms from a more modern period. 

Of the above-mentioned airs, one -- the Sabz [an]dar sabz — is 
to be found among the thirty melody-names enumerated by the 
author of the “Burhan-i-qiUi‘ " under the heading “ si lahn”.‘ The 
thirty airs in question were composed by Barbadh for the King 
Khusraw, and their names are arranged alphabetically as in the 
“ Burhan-i-qati‘ ”. 

oilJb — Ij or j 

— 4^4**^ or ^ 

I ^ J j j f b ^xi j if ^xf ^ iJ ^ JL/'^ 

/j I J Afc/O ^ t{5 J ^4^^* 

— U «3 y or JJ *3 b — J J 

The author adds that Nizami mentions these airs in his 
‘‘Khusraw we Shirin”, but that he omits throe names, vh, 

CJJ 5 introduces instead of them the four 

names : jjjp <> , j jj and 5 but then there 

would be 31 names, while the “ lahn ” are commonly known as being 
30 in number. 

Under the heading “Khusrawani ”, the author of the “Bur- 
han-i-qfiti‘ ” says that that name signifies one of Barbadh’s airs 
(lahn) which was composed in rhythmical prose, and which con- 
tained good wishes and praise of Khusraw. That air could not be 
placed with the ordinary lahn, because these were only 30 in num- 
ber, and the name “ Khusrawani ” was not among them. 

1 In these 30 melodies we have evidently one for each day of the ancient Per- 
sian month. 
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This notice in the “Burhan-i-qJiti‘ ” is probably not quite exact. 
There must have been several “ Khusrawanis”. Ath-Tha‘ alibi 
says that Barbadh is the compositor of the “ Khusrawanis” which 
“ are executed often, still in our days, in the banquets of kings, 
and other groat men”. ‘Awfi calls them and no 

doubt we have here what MasSidi in a very important passage calls 
jjSn) \ “the royal melodies”. The text of Mas'udi runs 
as follows'* : ...And from them (the Persians) come the keys, the 
rhythms, the use of codas and the royal melodies. Those are 
seven in number *. The first is Sekdf^ which is commonly used, 
when connections are established between canals *; ...is most 

expressive from its codas, and most energetic; oifers the 

greatest abundance of beauties in its modulation and has the great- 
est extent in its ascending and descending scales ; MddhdrusnAn is 
the moat grave ; Sdvjddh delights the souls ; Sistim is touching 
and grave, and (in other texts is composed with 

shakes and in a single key. 

Two of the seven names are lost, and the others are more or 
less corrupt. Only one of them is mentioned elsewhere, viz., Sisum 
which appears twice in the Dlwan of Miniichihri as Sklshtmi. 
Sdigddh (o might po.ssibly bo a misrepresentation of an original 
Shdi</('in{ti)'^i this word is used, according to the “Burhan-i-qati‘”, 
to signify one of the treasures of Khusraw Parvez, and, as wc 
shall see, several of the treasures of that king are celebrated in the 
airs of Barbadh. The dictionaries know a word Sekdf with the 
signification “ a clow of silk, as taken from the cones”, and a word 
Sukdfe that signifies a musical plectrum or bow. The signification 
of Mddhdrdsndn is entirely obscure.® 

^ See the paper of Browne in the J.R.A.S., 1899. 

* Ed. Barbier de Meynard VIII, p. 90. 

* Evidently one for each day in the week. 

* It is quite possible that the solemn opening of a new canal was celebrated 
with music. See the notice of Tabari (Noldeke, p. 304) to the effect that Khusraw 
Parvez convoked the musicians in order to celebrate the completion of a dam. 

» Al-Bayhaqi gives us the names of some minstrels of the Sasanian period. 
These names, as cited by Browne, (Lit. Hist., I., p. 18) are: Afarin, Khusrawani and 
MMharast^ni. Might not the names bo misunderstood musical terms ? Afarin 
which signifies “praise, blessing”, would be a very intelligible melody-name, 
Khusraw(hi( is, as we have seen, the designation of each of the seven royal airs, 
and Mddhardstmi looks very much like a variant of MddhdrCisndn, 
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In the Diwan of Mindchihri, the Ghaznawid court-poet, 
we find a great number of old Persian melody-names. Among 
them is, as above-mentioned, one of the seven “ royal songs”, and 
further four of the 30 lahn of the “Burh^n-i-qdti‘” {Servistdn, Serv- 
i-sehi, Ganj-i-bddhl^dicard], Ganj-i-gdw) and one of those of the list of 
Nizami {[^Ghunche-i-^ Kabhi-dnri). It is noteworthy, too, that we 
find here the name Rnst, which signifies also the fourth of the 
twelve Maqdm^t or principal keys in the Arabian musical system. 
As a great many names of keys in the Arabian and later Persian 
systems remind us of — even if they are not identical with — the 
Sas^nian melody-names which have come down to us, it is a very 
tempting theory that the keys are named after such of the old 



Finally, I shall try to arrange the whole of that material of 
Sasanian melody-names in categories, adding explanatory notes 
where I can. 
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I. 

The Seven Khusrawanis of Baubauh. 
(Khusraw-airs or royal airs). 

1. Sekdf. Commonly used, when connections are established 


between canals. 

2 Expressive and energetic. 

3 Containing beauties of modulation and a great extent 

in its ascending and descending scales. 


4. Mddhdrnsndn (?) Grave. 

5. Sd/Kjddh or perhaps Shdigdn. Delighting the souls. 

6. Shishum. Touching and grave. 

7. o' or (?) Composed with shakes and in a single 

key. 

II. 

The Thirty Lahn of Barbaph anp Other Mklopies 

(among which are perhaps some of Biirbadh’s 3G5 melodics for 
the days of the year.) 

1. Religious hymns or ah's. 

To this category belongs probably : 

Yazddn dferidh. “ God has created”. 

Vesta, i. e. “Avesta”. 

2. Royal hymns, or airs in praise of the king, 
his queen Shirin and his treasure. 

Khusratr. The of Minuchihri. 

Rdgh-i-shahriydr . “ The garden of the king”. 

Bdgh-i-shirin. “ The garden of Shirin”. 

Aurangi. “ The throne-air”. 

Takht-i-Tdqdtsi. “The air of the throne T4qdis”. This throne 
has been described in great detail by Tha'illibi and 
Pirdawsi. It was constructed by Jahn Berzin in the 
time of the legendary king Feridiin and destroyed by 
Alexander, and it was only the king Khusraw 
Parv^z who succeeded in rebuilding the throne from 
the remaining fragments. The Tiiqdis was of ivory 
and teak-tree, adorned with silver and gold, 180 
cubits long, by 130 cubits broad, by 15 cubits high, 
surmounted by a canopy of gold and lapis-lazuli, on 
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which were represented the vault of heaven and the 
stars, the Signs of the Zodiac and the seven kishwers, 
(parts of the world), and further, the “former kings” 
amidst scenes of festivals, battle, and hunting. A 
special mechanism indicated the hours of the day. 
The throne was entirely covered with four carpets of 
brocade, embroidered with gold and adorned with 
pearls and rubies, each of those carpets symbolising 
one of the four seasons. 

Shahdh. Shabddz was the name of Khusraw Parvcz’s 
favourite horse. Khusraw loved this horse with such 
passion, that he swore that whosoever should bring 
the tidings of its death, should die. Shabdez died, 
and the Master of the Horse prayed Bd,rbadh to make 
it known to the king in a song. The singer did so, 
and Kliusraw divined the purport and cried : “Woe 
unto thee ! Shabddz is dead !” B^rbadh answered : 
“ It is the king who sayeth it.” (See Browne, Lit. 
Hist. I, p. 17 and the article of the same author in 
the J. R. A. S., 1899, p. 54 sqq.). 

Haft ganj. “ The seven treasures.” Khusraw Parvez had 
seven treasures, whose names are given by Firdawsi*. 
Three of these treasures have their special airs, viz : 

G anj-i-hddh/nuard. The treasure that the wind has brought. 
The history of this treasure, according to Tha'alibi, 
runs as follows : When Shahrbarfiz, the general of 
Khusraw Parvez, advanced against Egypt and des- 
patched an army against Constantinople, the Em- 
peror prepared for flight and put his treasures on 
board a ship, amongst which was a cross said to bo 
that of Christ. The ship was brought by the wind 
into the hands of Shahrbaraz, who sent the treasure 
to the king. 

* Ed. of Mohl. In some oriental editions of Firdawsi, eight treasures are enu- 
merated, and that version is followed by the author of the “ Burhan-i-qati‘” (see 
the article The melody-name “ Haft ganj” by Mimichihri proves that 

the text of Mohl has the older and better reading. Probably the eighth treasure 
jb glJ is only a misreading and a doubling of which is often called 

simply 
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G>inj-i-gdw. “ The treasure of the ox A merchant plough- 
ing with two oxen, his plough-share struck against the 
ear of ajar. He reported the affair to the king who 
ordered an investigation, by which a hundred jars 
full of gold, silver and jewels wore found. This trea- 
sure had been buried by Alexander and carried his 
seal. Having presented the finder with one of the 
jars, Khusraw built for the others a treasury called 
“ Ganj-i-gaw”. (Thabilibi.) 

Ganj-i-sukhte. “ The weighed treasure”, according to tlie ex- 
planation of the “ Burhan-i-qsit i*”. I have found no 
further information about this treasure. 

TdLht-irArdeshlr. ‘‘ The throne of Ai’deshfr”. Ardeshi'r B;iba- 
kiin was the founder of the Siisitnian dynasty. 

3. Compositions on motives from the legendary 
history, and heroiv airs. 

Ayin-i-Jamshkih. “ The law of Jamshedh”. Jamshedh, the 
fourth king from the beginning of human history, was 
the greatest civilizer among the legendary kings. 

Ganj-i-Faridthi. “ The treasure of Faridiin,” who conquered 
the foreign usurper Dahiik. 

Kin-i-Jraj. “ The vengeance for Iraj.” Iraj, the son of 
Faridun and his heir as king over Iran, is murdered by 
his brethren Tiir and Salm, but later on avenged by 
his daughter’s son Miniichihr. 

Noivruz-i-Ka'i ilohddh. “ The New Year festival of Kai 
Qobadh”, first king of the Kaidnian dynasty. 

IJuqqe-i-Kd'tcus . “ The cup of [KaV] Kawus”, son and succes- 

sor of Kai Qob idh. The use of the Arabic word huqqe 
shows that the name is corrupt. 

Siydirushun. “ The air of Siyiiwush.” The tragic fate of 
Siydwush, son of Kai Kiiwus, must have been an 
excellent theme for a compositor. 

Kin-i-Siydwush. “ The vengeance for Siyilwush” as executed 
by his son Kai Khusraw. 

Kai Khisrawi. “ The air of Kai Khusraw.” 

JHf-i-Rakhsh. ‘‘The word </// is obscure. Rakhsh is the name 
of the celebrated horse of Rustam, the national hero of 
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Iran and subject king of the province of Sejest^n. 
Afsnr-i-Seffzi. “ The crown of Sejestdn,” perhaps with refer- 
ence to Rustam and his ancestry. 

Pelkar-i-gurd. “ The fight of the hero.” 

Alzddhadr. “ The nobleman.” 

Sarkash. “ The proud man.”* 

Spahhadhdn. “ The air of the general.” 

4. Airs in praise of nature, specially the spring. 

Now-hahc'tr'! . “ The new spring air.” 

No'irrUz-Hjii zurg. “ The groat New Year festival. 
Sdz-i-No'irniz. “Preparations for the New Year festival.” 
Also called simply “ Nowriiz”, the second of the lahn 
according to Nizami. 

Mihrgdni. “ The autumn festival air.” 

Mihrgdn-i-khnrde. “ The little autumn festival.” 

Sahz dnr sal‘Z. “Green upon green.” 

Sahz-i-bahdr or Sabze-i-bahdr. “The verdure of spring.” 
Gul-nush. “ The sweetness of the rose.” 

Sareistdn. “ The cypress-garden.” 

Snrv-i-sehi. “ The straight cypress.” 

Sarv-i-sitdh. “ The silver cypress.” 

Kabl-i-dnri. “ The heath-cock” (Tetrao-gallus Caspius). 
rdlizbdn. “ The gardener.” 

AGdyish-i-khurshedh. “ The beauty of sunshine.” 
Mdh-bar-kuhan. “ The moon upon the mountains.” 

Arjane. “ Ar jano” is the name of a desert in Fdrs. 

5. Wine-airs. 

Rah-i riih. “ The wine of the soul.” The words rah and riih 
being Arabic, the name must be corrupt, if it is not 
a translation of a Pahlavi name. The “ Burhin-i- 
qati‘” mentions Rah as a melody-name. 

Nushin-bdde or Bdde-i-nushin. “The sweet wine.” 

6. Airs in praise of enjoyment of life in general, 
some of which had probably an erotic character. 
Rushan-cherdgh. “ The resplendent lamp.” 
Shddurwdn-i-marvdridh. B^rbadh had given this melody the 

* Or perhaps to read “ Sargash ”, and so called after the minstrel of Khusraw 
Parvcz eclipsed by B&rbadh. 
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name Shadurwan, because he had composed it below 
the “ Shadurwan” (the curtain at the door of the 
royal palace). One day, the master performed the 
air before the king, who was much pleased and offered 
to Biirbadh a dish full of pearls (jnanidrid). After 
that event, the air was called Shddurionn-i-marvdrid. 
(Burhan-i-qati‘ ) . 

Mushk-ddne. “ The grain of musk 

M'ushk-mdU. Rubbing with musk”. 

P(irtav>i-Farkhdr. “The splendour of Farkhar”. FarkhAr 
is the name of a legendary city famous for the beauty 
of its inhabitants, and has also the signification of an 
idolatrous temple. 

Nush-lehindn. “ The [beloved] ones whose lips are sweet as 
honey ”. 

Farrukh-rdz, “ The liappy day ”. 

Farrukh-shah or Shab-i-farrukh. “ The happy night ”, 

Itdmish-i-jdn or Rdmitih-l-jchdn. “ The joy of the soul ”, or 
“ The joy of the world”. 

Marvdyi-nik. “ The good omen ” . 

7. Melodies whose motives cannot he defined- 

Nimruz. “ Midday”, also a nanio of.Sejestan. 

NdqUsi. “ The air of the rattle”. The naqus is a sort of 
rattle used by the Eastern Christians instead of a bell. 
The name of this air is probably post-Sasanian. 

Qafl-i-rumi. “ The Greek padlock” ('{). The word qafl being 
Arabic, the name must be corrupt. 

Rdst. “ The right”. 

Mdddeh. “ Subject”, “ Material ” (Arabic word). 

Zir-i-Q/iisardn. “ The treble of the Caesars.” (?) 

Gdwizane. 

S'lwdr-tir . 

Shakkar-taivin. 

Qdlus. )>■ Signification obscure or doubtful. 

Ashkane. 

Beshkane. 

Bdriizane. ^ 

Authur Christensen. 
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THE PAHLAVI TEXT OF THE ORMAZD YASHT- 

(Edited fkom Fifteen Ancient MSS.) 

Dastur Hoshang Jamasp's life-long work was in the domain of 
Pahlavi literature which still offers a wide field of active work for 
Iranian scholars. From the time of the publication of his An Old 
rahlavlrPaznnd (^lossarji m , in 1870 collaboration with Dr. Martin 
Hang, to the day of the issue of his last work, the Vendulad^ which ap- 
})eared shortly before his death, Dastur Hoshang’s interest in Pahlavi 
research was unilagging. 

In response, therefore, to the invitation of the entliusiastic mem- 
bers of the (rat ha Society to contrilmte somt'thing to the volume com- 
piled to commemorate the memory of the learned Pahlavist, I have 
thought it appropriate to do some work in the line to which the 
distinguished Da>^tur had devoted many fruitful years of his long and 
studious life. 

I have made use of the same manuscript material in the produc- 
tion of this text, as I have done in my Ni/nisJies. But I give here 
only the Pahlavi text and reserve the result of the ccdlation of the 
various manusci’ipts, and the translation of the same for the second 
part of my series of the Khordah Avesta, which will shortly appear 
as the ninth volume of the Indo- Iranian series of Columbia University, 
edited by my friend and teacher Professor A. V. Williams Jackson. 

siejs (O 

6f€^ lie; o-^ii r6 ^ 

ii6 it®!!*?!? 
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-O-V V l^ir® ^ 6 «?i 6 _jfJ3 « 6s<t€ !6 

3-Cj-JS 3^‘iO 2S f6 \^\\^ W I 

6ltt5l«r^ -t3”^ r®‘?0 

-tie)* -^-51 -^is-tj -a-« ] 

,"]LfS- - 15 ) 3r®||t^3 1,6 |«{;:ir^ 3^rcuev ^ ^ 

V eir^j^^-sgj "^[^3 V [ttiiw -^3ir®5J 

I '-'^3 5P S!r?)^3^-»«: I ] 6ltt5(6«rt03 

“tJr^ ] 6lre)-“I^3 "^3 ^^^^3 v [^r®3 Sltt3t€«r(€^^ 

[ iir®i3 »€s?'^3 r®ej«? 

I $)t^3J ] I15J '^t«3 (2) 

] €ir&-^t^<:^2KAPJ '^t®3 V [ I^t^3-13-«II 

^t®3 v[lltt3^£MJU-9J -s«to^e/^ f€'< *^3 l®^s? 

lexrf®=i^«r I l«^UUUU f€ 

liej w >S ^ ^33?^“*' ^f®3 V [j^II® IIPI3 

^t°3 V [ i^-^Sej S«?t6 ] 6ir^-“t®S ^ lTt3-“ |5N^«>S 

Itt3-“ tXT 11^ ^ -Jfe^rr^U-*' « fxr 

®o° [ If^-^ey ^ S'<(6 « -et) ] 6irS)-^rt3-^t€ 

tir^it3?35 i6^ iiS -^s^r^r -xj^ c;^) 

[illiS re)^tj i6«f] €i€«r -si?33«r^ lt€ i^-^ll?)^ 

r®ej«< ] siroi«?^ ?€®? 
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iS®? ^ [m\^ -cjer "*o^0uo-sj 

®o° 0r&-"rSd "^3 f€«< €lTt}i€^<^ !€«> 

[\r^] eirS-^tej \\v i6^ (u 

“**]] lft3-^ |!tus?6 IIU « ^ -Sr6^:rOJ-« tXT f€^ 

■3r6'^ra'-« « «xr r6«? -6®?i€] 6irS-“t®6 

« 66ff€ « 3 ] Sir?)-«t^-^i€ “[^^IJ e?!!; HiJ « 5S 

°o° [ 

^ ^ 'bi (o) 

w[||fO 11^] f^-«g 1^ 1,,^ 

IIU Sli^rSi [linif^-^ lltj] 6ir°3'<! [ea?3 II5J] 

6ir?)-«t^«^f« €ir^-"T^«?enJU^ 6ir&-“i^ 

.o^V l^TcirSs l«^UUUU i6 

[t®i] wr^JN'yr it^uuuu ^ i* 50 (^ n\) 

I 3if€n3 

i^ej I 3iren3 i i i«^uuuu -^) ter«^^f® 


-2J 


6i€^ ^ JJ5?Ui3|iej f®tl'< (7) 

le*? 6er siy^i •^j3 

I 3^ ^-sr^ v[^ ,6 ^ 

-^-SrO) V [ ^ ^ ^ ^ l«?OI533«( 

le'^ 6f6*sr '^it® f6«> Hi; tiii] -^if® \\\\^~^ 
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v[Si€«r 6S?|6 -*'13 nej 'tr ^ t6 -6^ 

« Ilf® S«^Jro 

« -\3ftre>* 61^I5J V [ ->J3 dSJIS "^3 Sti: 

3^^ ( Mj ] -t3-»-^)-t/ t6 l!€ tew ^€«r*^ 

iir® t6 as t€ 6^ ssr tew 

Sr€«? as iiej ir€ v[^'i -wtere)* 

jt*. Je)-*- sifogy ... [ 35^1 _fj3 « re)-« stij; ] 

€(€«: as iiej eirenj-^ ••• [ it^-^ ^ tej-^ey s-^i 
s«ri V [ sii w 3s<i ^ “^‘?o "^3 - ^e)ej ] 3«?e)ei 

I'tuu-s-*' itt)-*' -S^ ■W3t^5ej nej 3^ei 

°o° [ SliWI 


J3 ^ 16 ^ir^ey Si 6 ^ as iiej (s) 

S'wsn: v[ sv-r^^ -o-si 3«?i « s'^t€ iit^r^e)* 6iite5«: 6s?(€ 

V [ 60-% ^ 6«<t€ jf)3 « S^i6 t€ « ] "^Tt3cxr% 

1:::^: tt3«>3*-r^5J r€«> r6 "W'iUU^ ■*" ] SW*? 

nei teiii'W 3^tt5ei iiu Ji 

ro(50 -^) ^ ro{^ V [ iry-*uu 

] -v^ st€«r as ipj ••• [ 

t6 ii6 iMt^-*- ii€ it^-« V t^'I^ -xe>» ^ 

« s«:i6 t€ ^ ] jit05-- S'W^iei V [ Q\^\ ^ 

^-^3-tj-w 6;{«eMj v[sii'w il^-^)^ 
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€'n5r®e>’ “O-^ii i stiis'^d 1^] 

11^ V [ 6«?OUO^ I'1_6«^|€ 

si€«r ss 




f®«r I rew 


-tiJ| -^) Wii y 3I«?S iisj y -»i 

rQ^ -n^Jr^ «r3ls?o 6^ -Vt231«?S — S«r^ t 66 -X3de>'l 

-tJer ttw 3l«^S lltl 3IS^S ^ « ^5^ I 

31^6 iliJ -t;e^ ^ -**ij 

€f6«r ^ iiej ‘ti! 6ir^-»i V [ren3'^3 i«r -:;^ 
i6 -*e3-‘?o I ] 6i€«: bi! 

515 Iin3 f^r^r^'^3 -Vtii? ^ 

[ IPI3 ^miup-ii/' r&s w IIP iiej i€^ p«!U 


oo 

o 


A'i 


ire)^^ 


m 6^ 6«? iiej e6 teAj-^ire;^ Oj) 

iiej ^ nej *.• [ ps ^ ii^ ] 

l«^ eiP-^W v[i^ 23 !!_ ^ PS ^ -^la 

ttitlP*^ V Sr6^ Ir6 I ^ 

V iji^-tr ii6 I 

<^ii6 <^if6 I'^J^ 1 3^ i«^r Ttaiip^ 

<^ii€ 1 

-«-'fip ^ i«^uuf^i te«J-^ire)^ ttri6^ 3^3 f^tV' (lO) 

l«fej^3 I l'^^3 I I I'^3lr0t3 I'^ir^ l«?UUUU t€ IItt5 
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difew r«i te'^ -uuu ] 

if«id «r<^s iiej -oii 6 £iS ^ej i 

Tt5ii«n5 iiu 

I II I I 5?UOI 

-i^er<y ^ ryiiiiS -^13 ir6 it^-“ -^3 

"^*10 V tOllTtr'o ^5J-Ci I lrt5llr^-“€ 

Wr§-tT ''^ I 51 ^ 1 

I'tOr^-tr ttill'tO li_ '^liej I Ift5ll'?0 I'L- 

3re)5!r iiij -sr^ -|OFyo^ej 

it«-fc^ i$^-«i^-t3-9 iir^-x) r®so 

it€ ^ 2^*3 1 ^3 1 63 -yt^irr^M I'^ey 

-V3«?l f<u^ as ^3 - .^ > -:, 

“t33^l IrS aS 2ip3 I t®llr^-*' -^it® “^6^ 

"r^-tr I'tor^ r '' <^?^6 ••• [ ttji^-ai -^) -*-s«r«r 
itt3-“ as sv irt)-*' 3W 5^-ti' ] i<^r^ ^ w (®^ 

3';o' I Tt353^u ^ 6 ire)s it 6 iTt 3 -^ i$)-r®e 3 ^^ 1 ^ 

3S 3f®s5^2J If 6 aS '^i3rO) 3^ I lrt 5 -“ 3 -i;je? f«<^ !f 5 ^ 
Tt3«?re)i 16 « 65Ci€ I 16 ttJiitO aS^r®ei-^£^ 

3t)l3 Hi) “<3--ll as JIII3 3 “13—11 j^ 

^ riw iiii -15-^11 -^) 31113 w 

I sfOexr^ I ^ -y^ t7i)^6 .dl®llT^ 


' “^13 1 -^3 1^ -6'^r€ Hi) 
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sS 3"ti^ w .aS “X3tt5f®2J 5P 

6«?f€ f€«? TtilllTO 50 « '^'XJ‘ t6 1(6 

I -tiy* rtJiiiiS r6«? ^ 

« '^'Xf i€ sejis I -X3'^ue?s iV^y liej 16 Tt3ll'?0 3S 

dtll3"^3 16 Tt3^ Tty lTt5-^ Tty Tt3llli6 Tt3ilrty3 


Tt 5 lll (6 66 > Ttiil'fO^ - €<<6 Tt 3 f^ Tty I(t 3 ^ Tty 6113 




'5 -*0:t5r®t) •^r®ej -tJty 


oo 

o 


l^fS’ V 




V 5ti^ej 5uu_6ij •**' ] -aj«r '^itj - i (u) 

-aj5uu-5tj TtjiH'S iiiTt3-" i6 iTti-^ 

[■sii5O'*0 -^3 -xij^ 1:^ ] [ -il^iT® w cx^ti 

( [-5II50-V -^3-UU-»'IT® -^tJ^ ^«?rta5 I 

-XJ-^ Wi) ] -Ctl^ II2J 1(6 -^^3" I 

“^1 ^ ] e^csJ^j ^ ^5* I«iO-« [ ^ !IT®I3 

I 66? 3-6 IIU [ re)^ti 66?] \\\^ tyit) [ i^yi 

'^(tw I [ si'^yi “V36!rtj -6^ ] 66'sr 3xru (12) 

••• tr] 666sr "^Ttitxr^-ii -6^ ‘b:;] 66«r 

V [ eiiTtis: 50 T®so I I 1 t^'io ] 66Ti? 

-cjji ^ 6«?6 6«?6 6 b!;] siT®-2jir^ey s6t? 3I6?s I'nJKs 

S$-“ b;: ] 666? *^tt36?e)U<^ [ 61lTt36? 

v[n*u0 ^«?ty 6] 666?*^ 6ire)--Tt36?£y-A^ v[6??ty-!v^ 


00 

o 
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f€] v6t6^ 

5“^ i€«? f€ ^ |6*< liu 

] 6f6«r 3-«{o V sie*^; ••• [ 

V [ i€*< t€ -tJ5-«n3 1 t 

vi!?uo i€] 6!6'sr git^iji^-tr •••6,6<? 
v[rt3l!'n3 '»€ 3S 

V [ i:*uo JU«r£)' r6 ] 6r6^ v 6f€^ 

v[^J3l ^ 6j 6»? '^It 

V [ l!?UO i€ ] St€<^ 6ire)-*^'^3l ^^lej 

-t^'^3^cf V [ ^Jdi ^ !?)-« lit; 6s?r6 t^] 6i€«? ^ 

°o° [ |6 ] 6i€^ 

6!f^r®t -t3-^u ^ ti;; ] 6r€^ (is) 

V [ -^) dJ-^) “t33^^ $)--«3-(3^li i6 ^ 

v[ 6I«^ -OJ) 1^ ] Si6«^ •^'^ItJI 

9-^-«!?U v6,6«> I V €f6^ 3^^^ v6i€^ 

^ 6ir®3-0-*''?U V I f®SO t^] 6i6»? 

^] si€«r -6^ "<3«{OW •••[n^ »6] SiS^? 

^ V [ eieS^ti -^3«?i 

V eeJ^ej -»*? uu ] 6i6^ 

V [ 3-tt3e^ f6 SW 3S \i6 

V [6l«?OIJ 3«?l ti!I ] 6i6^ 
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ttre)* vfi-^ ^ 6ir?)-«f€i5«r 

^ ttrey V [ ^ tiJ!) ] siG'^ ^ 

°o° [ t€ ] €t€^ 

•••[eeJ-^u -^) 6r6^ ih) 

ttj^d 1(6 "bi:] €r6«r 

sc 31'^s nej] 6f€^ ••■[t^jiiso 3r®e5^^ 

.gc^iiro.^ reAj-^i 5c "bi! '<f®'3 3is^s 

«r^«? (6 iif®i3 -^3«rej ^ \ 

« ^ lit) St€^ 6ire)-^rWe?J^r v[eilsO-V 

W _J Jf ] 6r6«r *^13- 'lej V [ 

Ji,6'*sr -*^] sre*^ ‘-‘[^^J 

^ -^'?;^3<^ iiej b!: \\ti 

v[S( 6«r 1 6t6'^ 

V 6(6^ V [ -C-V 3^6 ] 6r€«: -6'-' 

-^] 6f6'ir -5r6«rv^«r -'SiG^r 

,^-M ... ^3 3!;p. 3;^.^ -oe^ _^3 eer 


"^KiJ63 lit) Gt)* S-^«r tt3III(6 Illtt5““ I16 

°o°[“tjy' 3*^6 6y* “tjy 


iTt5-^e)» \\v r®'^c bt;] 6i6«r ^**(0 363 (iro 

bi: r€] 6(6«? 6lt«f««50 363 v [si^l 

•••6(6^ ^ -SiG^srf®*?^ v[it^-^ r®<?0 3"6 


w Ilf® 
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v6i€^ v 

v[itt3-“ « nr® \^] 6i€«r 

•‘6f€*^ y[-«,^'^3 |,5j] ^ 

^ 3"‘?o«r •••[i«?uo jD^re)* re] sre^r 6it®-^r®«r«? 
6i€«r 6ir®^'n3^ v[si6«: i)-^)t)] se^r 

(ifl ] 6r€sr '•* [ >^uo -aj^rey i€ ] 

V r®ej«? ^ ‘^I'lUUr^i [ ■^-»' ^ (6 r®«?o 

exr'^ ^ 50 re^ ii€ (lOj 

"^1 t^:;] [r^eje* ^5] reiu-^ire)^ 

°o° Ttjin^e ^lej [ jisiso’i -3 

■-<)-^ f^ r^iiii^ w eAj iiu €«^ Hi) d?) 


tt5-i55JI ^ r«j^ W 

ty-uoe^-*" I^IU-UOS)”*" ti'S-r* Itt3r^«; ’^)-5) ej^P* 


W [ rt3iiSi^ rtJiiir^ 

I ttJlllts -^)-^) ] 

w r€ rtMit^-5 


I 5;r^iPi3-« eyiy ^r€Di9 1^] 

e>’iU W [ 



iiv "^f®s r€ ttiiirew-s e)*!^ r^ w i€ ttiiirew-s eviu 
^ ^j^S, -A.fog ^ 5P 1^ ] Wt®D l«r rt3in®-6^ r^ 
i5*uo^ I ^ i5y«? 

°o° [ ittj-*uu ey twiiirS ^ 
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SS iS 5j;5 (18) 

-It) 11^13 !^;e?s -^-U* 

I iiej *^) iie^ •^) nti “^) [j^jit® 

5ji5lJ^-»36 ■^) -tJe)* 11^ 1 ['^■ou-^ ] 11^ 

®o® [ 

-**IJ I ^^-tr f€ - 6 ^ i€'< 515IH^-^3S ^ (19) 

[ jD*>d ] 3I«>G r^i f€ 5l5i8^-s3S 

-»^lj 6^16 I 

3K6 I^l !6 « -^"^S [ tt3-tr3 

“(y^3i ^ ^ ^ ipj i'?o(^ Jil 

[ -®i^i “t53«rej -0^:^ ] ^iiso^ 

^ « -t)re)u«x/ iiti iie ( 20 ) 

%° mir-^ 

\^ eysi e)i$^-»-“ ^=>1 e^si ^ i*?03 ''=»! eyei (iM) 

ersi ^rt3“V « -t)G i«r ersi « t®so 

°o° _5j^-tr w sS \^ eysi “*os 

3^1 6^-t;ti •^3-^)-tr ee) 

^ I I I [ ] "t>3^ir® I GW 

16 I|€ V 6 W I ->!€«;u 5 v SW I 

%“ [ !*n5iw^ ] sw '‘^531 I • • • • I'srtw-*' 

-^'G^ '^\ GI^IW* (23) 

“o'’ 
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€ir€)s ^ (24) 

i€ li6 ?e«J-*'irS)^ •*" j| [ it^i 

n^si 5 )s i€ ^ if 6 I^-cr f 6 trJ 

^f€aJ-3 I [ -0l<wi -5) «^;«;U5| 

] -^ Ss u^ -^) it^jLg^ 

!;€ IlfO "^1 Irtj-^ev -^) 

r^^'€ I§l 1^ Ir6 -i) -t^>33^3 

if 6 !§i 1 ^ ^ [ Jiso'i c;ue) 

^ ^ eyiej [ -»iit^ 5 ^d ttitj -9 ^ ] j,^, _y3 

°o° \jQ 

^ i€«ri wm'^ ^re) (25) 

lew^ eJ^-trej -vs^-tr --[ifcia 3 -r^^ti 

v[-^) rettj-^ir?)-- (r®i3j|^ ] f€A;-^(re)^ 

V [ IMS ] re«j--ire)^ rew ^ iiirti^ 

5"r^ ] r^-^ire)^ Piij*o iiir^-*- t^Sre) 

renj-^-iIS^ ii6 iiitti-*' t6^rS) v[ind ^ 

\\\^ V [ ind^ ] 

STt 5 li€ V [ ir®l3 ^ 

lenj ^ lit® 16 i^if6 
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£6 tens 1(6 -0-^3" (26) 

t®IISO Sire)u ^ 1(6 -*03^tl I IS-*' « l«r liu 

] -^nw 3^ t?c/ 512 66?e>' i<5' -^1 itti-** iiitti-*' 

°c? [ ima irti-^ey ^3 istuo-* 50 


^ -^IJ • • • • -t35U&)UO-»J ^ (27) 

l5UuISl -‘Otti-*' 3 ^ 1(6 •*'- V lll«.^ 

-o^r "^lej io? 1(6 

-^iiiiS <^-*'13 1^] "a^ ^nitS dsn5«5 itti-*' 

i^i«5U -*0^35 "5^ w^% ^ J2!!!) 

Tt5«? 3"6 "? "^re)e>» j;;|;ij “tJISU’l 3(^3“^ 

5(121^^1 3 ( 0 ) 3 -^ (6«? 

5t3lI^-5 1(6 -*' 6 '* 5 'sr — (2S) 
jjl^-tr ^ -*'S'5«r is!o-»ej ••• ’^\^\ jj-^) i ] -ai^i -^ij 

Ip-t/* 1^ '2^-® 'W I If®l3 3(OJ3^ I ir®l3 JJ-^) r^lltto 

£SS [ JJI^O'I 3ejl3"^3 35{l'^3 l(6 tt3ll5t3 IS: 

i<^jjl^-tr "bi; w 3 (taJ 3 -tj 1(63^-11^ 

w ttiisu-l “t 3 r€l>^ I Itt2ll(^ 1(6 Ittiliso 

1(6 I^i 1(6 -»nttrt 3 ^ 

Ji^A3<sfs i5u^-^ 1(6 sj^jw “tis: •••[iitJiiw 

Q^je) -«ss:s: I^-“ *• [ iire)u-*c tvyo-** (6 ] “^ 
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-o«r ii6 sS v-^) tyv 

[ ‘t^]^f€Aj“X5 ”ti«; ^ t^] 

i ^J fCg „gj „gj ^ 

i€ rertJ-^ifS^ r«?je? ^21)) 

16V [ rtiiso*! |<}U0I ,1^ g'J) 

^n^l *^3 ^r*r®l 1^ ^l!| 

%° [ Wl ^ 3 ^ - 5 ) |!?U 1(6 ] 
-en^ ^ ^ ^ ^ (;;0) 

1(6 6ej"^-tri^ej ij^-tr ttriw jjnj^ 

t6 [-^iit^j-^e ^ -^- 9 -^ t^] ->ii«?u^ ^ 

l'tO(6lt^' j ^3 €63 «}^JiSIi5j ^] €j ^23 -^JS !^'i^-x/ 

tt 563 ^ « 6^ 1^] r6n)-^ w 'f^ 36 ? v[-^) -t33s-i i^^snej 

[ Irt3-^ t€n5-^S«r«r [ roi)-* 



jjiij 116 so ^ i6 (32) 

3-0 -oto-o* ^ so i«r^ as iro-^ -v^^s 
%° so 3-0 l«r^ It6 Slf?)o 1(6 ItO^UJ^-O' 


Manekji Nusserwanji Dhalla. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE " DATASTAN I 
MENUK I XRAT." 

There are a great many difficulties in reading the “Datastftn 
i Mehiik i Xrat” out of which we shall take a few, trying to give 
their real meaning: — 

I. 

In the edition of.J[)arab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 
1895, we read in the story of the soul’s fate after the death of the 
body at p. 10: 

« 1(6 « siyV tty 

According to the Pslzand text edited by West (1871) we must 
read: 

“pa tarazuk i mnuVean ki dchi kustak artist nd kunet”: ‘On the 
balance of the Spirits, that does not do wrong on either side.’ 

Then we must compare Persian [Vulleks: Lexicon 

Persico-Latiiium, 1864,. vol. II, p. ,5.] which is represented in the 
Frahang of Salemann (p. 95) by the mask of: which can also 

be written .as With the privative it would be: or: 

(if I is superfluous), to be found as: in our text. 

But all this seems to be erroneous. West roads the word in 
question in the 24th volume of the Sacred Books of the East, p. 18, 
‘‘hti-girdu moaning: ‘favour, wul 1-inclination’; with that you may 
compare Persian : ‘to incline’ and : ‘inclination, 

favour, desire.’ [cf. Vullebs : vol. II, p. 961.]. 

Following this hint I have found the same writing, e. g., in 
the “Denkart”, vol. I, p. 20 and Glossary of Select Terms, p. last. 
The meaning there given is: ‘a snake, a serpent’. — Of course that 
is not fit for the “Ddtastdn”, and the same must be said of 
which is found in the “Denkart”, vol. IX, glossary p. 5, being an 
infinitive (!) according to the editor, meaning: ‘to gain the love’. 
The “Pahlavi, Gujar5,ti and English Dictionary”, vol. IV. p. 971 
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has: (l) porcupine'; (2) ‘a serpent’. How can all this be 

understood ? 

Probably we must distinguish two words: — 

(1) signifying perhaps : ‘a snake', — according to 

the author of the Pahlavi Dictionary, vol. IV, p. 
971, only a mis-writing of : , — if at all this word 

does not mean: porcupine'. 

(2) signifying : ‘inclination,' to be read : haU'ijrdd} 
As regards the first : 

That has the meaning of a creature of Ahriman, 

you may see Dk. B. I., p. 20. The text of the whole 
12th ptirsiSn can — like that of other pursism — scarcely bo under- 
stood. The English translation is not in a strict philological 
sense, but is merely a paraphrase. We have : 

ruvdn i drvanddn andar dozax^ frdch n izdtkih ^ i dcvdn^ aud§ ast i 
kirm^ ast i vazctg ast i gazdom^^ ast i u ast ^^"^t i g^ *- 

^ In the word ‘^rdrf’and its compositions 'd' always means i in its older 
Persian or .Arabian signification. 

* Paz. for Pahlavi — 

•In the Book of Arda Viraf, Bopibay, 1872, we read on p. 101 : 

\s 3,^^ , ^^3 I -^35 f > St 

O ^ t t€r^ > t SJKt t 

‘ Usdn vas vaku gazdom u mdr u mOr u makas u kirm u apdrik xrafstardn 

pa zafar u vdnik u gds ii hhi u gijdk i g<U andar sui mat. 

‘ And many frogs and scorpions and snakes and ants and flies and worms 
and other Ahrimanian creatures came entering into their jaws and noses and eai s 
and posteriors and sexual parts.’ {i'f, Barthclemy : Livre d'Ardd 1887, p. 

97). The tradition of the Parsis is right in taking : as ‘frog’ (Dk.B. I. p. 15 of the 

English translation) for 35 ) is Av. cf. Bartholomae : Air. Wortorbuch 

1389. If 31 is not miswritten for : 3 /f^ iITuaning : it is perhaps a mask or ideo- 

gram for vazag. 

♦PS.z.^^ : from Av. rfacva [like ham^ from Av. adva : lUirtholo- 

mae Zum Air. Wortorbuch, p. 137] is not very probable. I prefer to read gB i. e. 
g9 ol i\iQ frah(tng i o^m. — Dk.B. I. p. 19 we read: — w 

zamtkfr6t dvdrUan i pa g9 karp is<^pdk apastdk gmvH chim ' ‘ to go 
into the depth of the earth, having the harlot-figure of a viper (wherefrom) the 
Avesta says the reason.’ Cf. Ys.9, 16: .we.a 5 .rfl> 

‘Thou hast made hide into the earth all devs, O Zarathushtra. ’ 

50 
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karp padtdh 

‘And to tho souls of unbelievers in the hell, quite near to the 
Devs is manifested, how to be a worm, a frog, a scorpion, a porcu- 
pine, and how an ichneumon (?)-and the harlot-body (of a viper). 

If this interpretation is right, we are ||allowed’to'take as 
an ideogram meaning perhaps; sukur>'i', Avestan 

As regards the second: 

It is self-evident that we cannot make use of the abovemen- 
tioned meaning of as ‘porcupine’ in our ‘Datastfi.n’. But if the 
same writing also means : han-yrdd {or lhu-grd(l,\yf]\\ch is’not so 
probable) and is akin to Persian; , it would be a fit 

etymology. It happens that we have our word two times in the 
DK.B., vol. 9, p. 461. I do not dare to give a transcription or 
even a translation of the text, for it seems wholly barbaric, either 
written or reproduced. The learned ^Dastur gives ; 
in his Pfizand transcription. I road this last word; hangrddlh (or 
hugrddiJi) according to DK.B. I. Glossary of Select Terms, p. 17 
and p. 19 of the Pahlavi text Avhere ; jr^-> is (/rad. 

Therefore we must read the above mentioned ; of the 

“Dtltastan i Menuk i Xrat” as hangrAd ‘inclination, favour’ and 
translate; “On the balance of the Spirits, that does not make 
favour on either side.” 

II. 

At p. 12 of the same edition w'e have: — 

The MS. of Westorgaard has »-c-« which, how- 

ever, is not noticed by the Dastur. It is, after all, tho right 

reading, for corresponds to the Avestan a^ga (cf. liartho- 
lomae: Air. Worterbuch. 264). is old which would 

be Phi. ahrek or perhaps: ahryak, if it is a ‘mot savant’. 

We should, therefore, have: adak SroS i ahrek A dn i ahrav 
ruvdn patvAchet : ‘Then Srds the righteous replies to that righteous 
soul.’ 

III. 

On the same page we read : — 

•iW •^5 ( (lO*^ t iigj -sp 
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The last two words are read: Khdrdm ddf by Dr. West (Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. 24, p. 20) and translated ‘on the march is 
set.’ The MS. of Wostergaard has: written as one word. 

This is the right form, and therefore our transcription will be : ‘pas 
fratom gdm pa humat u ditikar pa huxt u sitikar pa huvarh apar 
ahrdmthatl “Then the first step is led into Humat and the second 
into Huxt and the third into Huvarst.’ — In tlio Hddoxt Nad' (ed. 
M. Haug and E. W. West, 1872) we have a translation of the 
Avestan sentence: — 



given in Pahlavi thus : — 

^frdtorn gam frach hurt kc mart i ahrav ruvdn ^ pa humat he ddt {i * 

ggdk^ humat meJundwh) ditikar gdm frdch hurt 

^frdch hurt {u) be ddt' correspond to our ^airtr ahrduvhai 

which justifies our translation. 

Ahrdmihat or ahrdmdiet is a passive present, — infinitive : ahrdf- 
tan ‘to lead (in-)to , — formed by ah-at (from an a-stem) or hydh-et 
(from an aya-stem, cf “Grundriss der iran. PhiloL” vol. I.,p. 312.) 
referred to by Dr. West in the Pazand-Sanskrit edition of. our 
“Dntastun at p. 252. Compare also: Salemann ‘ManichiUsche 
Studion I, p. 51. Petersburg, 1908. In his paper : ‘Ein Bruch- 
stuck Manichaeischen Schrifttums’, Petersburg, 1904. p. 17 ff., 


' Imitation of the Avestan text and of its construction. 

* Cf. Bartholomae: Zum Air. Worterbuch p. 86. 

• Vide above. This word has been read: g'r'ik by Andreas, d^v&k by 

Jackson; West-Hauo read:j?re''A: ; the Pfizandist gives SAcEMANNsJ^raA- 

ang (p. 68. 93) has : I3-V and : ^ U. . — Prom all this the traditional reading seems 
to conform most to the true value of the writing, for in the above-mentioned 
Pahlavi fragments of Turfan we have a word: vy ik ‘place, spot’, to be found also in 
the HajiO'bSd inscriptions (Cf. PPGI. Essay on Pahlavi p. 46, 59.) Besides that there 
has been deciphered another word with the same meaning: gyAk (Sai-emann p. 63). 
Both are identical but of different dialects. The oldest form is vyik, that became 
yAk in one and gyak in another territory. — We have the same change as between 

ydksLTiigydk in the word meaning ‘soul’ Pahlavt; W ydn, Persian: w^and 
Turfan Pahlavi gydn (Salemann p. 64., AIW. 1478.) 
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the latter has thought ahnim'het to be a special term of the M^ni- 
chsoan doctrines and has repeated this later on. But the occurrence 
of the word in question in the ‘D^tastiin’ proves it to be a rarely 
used, but yet a well-known Pahlavi word without technical sense. 

Stkassuueg. H. Junkek. 



ART YASHT (YT. XVll) 54-56. 


(54^ 

V ‘AMfi •)'»'»^^ 

•_W^A>_W->A>«U *1^-**^ (O-'j) 

•^>^-M ’€^1-"^ -^-W -^SJOAW •-*»|»_«’)_M^19JU^ 

•C^€ •!»-«•«» •)^30»-Mjl3-*iJiJ«€i^-j^ •■H5>^Q3 

(56) V 

•€j^C 

’K3ey-4* /y ^ «*»c •)^>^-" 


The passage 54-56 in Yasht XVII which is devoted to Ashi, the 
goddess of “ wealth earned by piety ” has upto now been misunder- 
stood by every commentator. And the cause of thi.s has been chiefly 
that the passage was not rightly translated, especially with regard 
to the verb pazdaya — , which Geldncr (Drei Yasht ii, 8) translates by 
‘ persecute ’ (‘ plagen ’) and Darmeateter (the Sacred Books of the East, 
vol, XXIII, 280), by ‘ run after’. But as Bartholomae has shown in 
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his dictionary, 884 seq., this verb signifies rather ‘ banish ’ or ‘ drive 
away and is connected with the root hud — ‘ sit ’ or ‘ set If wc 
make this alteration in the passage, the meaning is at once clear. 

“ And the oreat Ashi Vanuhi said : ‘ None of these shall partake 
of the offerings, which are brought unto me, neither the man whose 
seed is dried up, nor the woman who seeth blood no more, nor the 
youth of tender age, nor the maiden, who hath not known a man. 
When the Turanians and the Naotaras with their swift horses banish- 
ed me, then did I hide myself under the foot of a bull * . . . ; but 
the youths of tender age and the maidens, who have known no man, 
drew me from out of my hiding-place. Even when the'^Turanians 
and the Naotaras with their swift horses banished me, then did I 
hide myself under the throat of a ram,’whose flock is an hundred 
sheep ; but the youths of tender age and the maidens who have 
known no man, drewhne from out of my hiding-place.’ ” 

If we atlopt this translation, we see at once that there is here an 
allegory. The continual warfare between the Turanians and the 
Naotaras drives wealth from the land. The goddess of wealth 
therefore flees to the bull and the ram, who symbolise the source of 
all wealth, to people in a low state of civilisation. But the people 
who are compared to inexperienced youths and maidens, do not 
understand the meaning of her flight, that wealth is to be found in 
the peaceful pursuit of cattle breeding, and draw her from her hiding- 
place by taking delight in continual warfare. 

Giessen. Hans Reiciielt. 

> The following word barmdj/aomhc is obscure. 



ALLUSIONS TO WITCHCRAFT AND OTHER 
PRIMITIVE BELIEFS IN THE ZOROASTRIAN 

LITERATURE.' 

Introduction. 

The last two or three decades of the past century have wit- 
nessed a remarkable rise in the interest evinced, by scholars and 
laymen alike, in the study of primitive beliefs and customs. From 
one corner of the world to the other, people are busily engaged in 
collecting accounts of sujierstitions and magic practices of savage 
and civilized races. Societies are being established for this special 
purpose ; scientific publications on the subject are being edited by 
the tens and hundreds ; new books dealing with this interesting 
field of research are being presented almost every day to the 
general reader ; and the Science of Folk-Lore,' so long under- 
estimated in value and even ridicule<l by many, is gradually gain- 
ing recognition as an important source for the understanding of 
the spiritual environment of our pre-historic, savage ancestors. 
It is surprising, however, that among the numerous works on 
primitive beliefs of the various races, so few are devoted to 
the allusions to magic among the ancient Iranians and to certain 
other primitive traits in the Iranian people ;® and yet it is to the 

» This article was suggested to me by my friend and teacher, Professor A. V. Williamg 
Jaokaon of Columbia Univ’ersity, to whom I am indebted for many valuable suggestions bearing 
both on its subject matter and on its stylo. 

■ For general information on this subject the reader is referred to works such as : 

A. Lang. Mngio and Reliyion. London, 11)01. 

M. R, Oox. Introductuni to Folk-Lore, London, l89o. 

F. T. El worthy. The Evil Eye, London, 1805. 

J, O. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3 vols., 2d. od., London, 1000, 

Lehmann. AhergUiufte und Zauberei von den avltesten 'Zeiten bin an f die Geqenioarl , Stutt- 
gart, 1898. 

W. Mannhard. Wald- und Feld-KuUe, 2 vols., 2d. od., Berlin, 1004-05. 

L. F. Maury. La Magie et Vasirobgie, Paris, 1877, 

B. B. Tylor. Primitive Culture. 2 vols. 3d. od. New York, 1889. 

B. B. Tylor. Researches into tJw Early Hiatory of ilankindy 2d. ed., London, 1870 

• The author knows of only the following contributions to the study of ancient Iranian 
primitive beliefs : 

A. V. Williams Jackson. On some Avt^stan Superstitions and their parallels elsewhere, 
JAOS. 18, 69-61., New Haven, 1885. 

Jivanji Jamahedji Modi. Charms or Atmdets for some Diseases of the Eue, J.B.A.S. 8. 
No. 6., Bombay, 1894. ^ 

J, J, Modi. Two Amulets of Ancfient Persia, Bombay, 1901. 

J, J« Modi. The Cock as a Sacred Bird in Atioie/U Iran, 
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Iranians that we owe the general designation for magic. The word 
“ Magic”, as is well known, is derived from the Old-Persian magav''^ 
and denotes “ the (pretended) art of controlling occult forces and of 
producing effects contrary to the known order of nature”.* 

The purpose of this article is to gather all the more important 
allusions to Sorcery and Witchcraft and other practices included 
in the general term magic, contained in the Zoroastrian literature*, 
and to present also a concise exposition of certain other primitive 
beliefs prevalent among the ancient Iranians. The aim is merely 
to supply, for the time being, the need of a more general and ex- 
haustive work ; and for that reason, and because of limitations of 
space, this monograph is not intended to be comparative in its cha- 
racter. Only in cases where it seemed desirable to bring out a 
point more clearly, have I drawn attention to analogies among 
other races. 

For the sake of convenience, the 'matter to be discussed has 
been divided into the following subdivisions : (1) Sorcery and 

Witchcraft; C’2) Wizards, Witches, Kavis and Karpans ; (3) 
The Evil Eye ; (4) Nail-Paring and Hair-Cutting ; (5) 

Noxious Creatures ; (6) Miscellaneous Beliefs ; (7) Spells and 

Exorcisms. A short discussion on the nature of these categories 
will precede each subdivision. 

1. Sorcery and Witchcraft. 

The belief in sorcery and witchcraft is one of the most 
universal aud deep-rooted beliefs in the heart of man. It is found 
spread over such a vast area and has penetrated so deeply into the 
very soul of every people that, as John Wesley, the noted English 
divine, has said, “ To give up the belief in witchcraft would be to 

* Tho etymology and original meaning of this word are unknown, For a diacuasion see 
Bartholomae, Air.Wh, ool. 1111 nnder llagat), 

« Ihe New International Encyclopaedia^ ed.by Gilman, Peck and Colby, 12. 678, New York, 
1908. 

a To this end the author has examined the contents of the Zoroaatrian literature, as far as 
they were aocosaiblo through translations, printed texts and transliterated editions of manue- 
cripts. Tho references include the Avoflta proper, the Pahlavi commentaries and translations of 
Avestan texts, the other Pahlavi writings, both on religious and on non-rellgious subjects, and 
some spocirnena of the so-called Modern -Persian Zoroastrian literature of tho Parsis, notably the 
Sad-dar and Zartusht-Nftmah, those two latter books being sequels to the Pahlavi Dlnkart and 
ZAt-sparam. 
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give up the Bible The names under which this belief is known, 
vary according to the extent to which it occurs among the difler- 
ent races, and the designations are often chosen arbitrarily by the 
writers. The most frequent terms assigned to it are : Magic, 
Enchantment, Demonology, Satanism, Divination, Sorcery, Witch- 
craft and Phallicisin. In Avestan tlie term usually employed is 
i/<Uhi.ca, literally “ sorcery”. 

The attitude which the ancient Iranians took towards the 
practice of sorcery and witchcraft was wholly hostile in its charac- 
ter. In this they coincided with the other races of remote ages, 
for no ancient race is known to have furtliered or even to have 
tolerated the practice of sorcery and magic — using that term in 
the sense of Black Magic*. Consecjuontly, a spirit of hostility 
permeates in the highest degree the sacred books of the Zoroas- 
trians, wliich is in perfect accordance with the doctrine of two 
supreme principles of this religion. To a worshipper of Ahura 
Mazda there is nothing more hateful and heinous than Ahriman 
and his creation. And wc liavc tlto autliority of the VendhMd 
(I. 14.) for the statement that Angra-Mainyu “ tvho is all death, 
counter-created the evil work of witchcraft (fhjhd-ydiava)" . and of 
the Bt(iid(ihish]i (28. 40.) that “ of the Evil Spirit are the law of 
vileness, and the religion of sorcery”. 

As a product of Aliriman’s wicked creation, the sin of witch- 
craft is anathematized by the Iranians as ati abominable crime. 
In the Pahlavi book Dhia-'l .l/u/ng/-/ KhirnI (36. 17.), for example, 
the Sage asks the Spirit of Wisdom, wliicli sin is the most heinous, 
and the answer is given : “ The practice of witchcraft (ic jddtit 

or zandUd kuned) ” and in the Khvdtnk-das, witchcraft is called the 
most grievous sin of all.’ How much the Iranians loathed sorcery 

I Farrar, in Siuitb’s Dictiond^i/ of Hihle, e.v. “ Divina^ion*\ 1.4i5, 

• " Thou tthalt not suffer a witch to live.*’ Ejciultn, 

“ A man, also a woman that hath a familiar spirit, or that a wizar<1, shall surol > be put 
to death.’* Leviticus 20.27. 

“ For all iucantatioufl intemled to destroy life, for magic rites with roots and for various 
kinds of sorcory a fine of 200 panas shall be inflicted.*’ Mann 9-290. 

The ancient Babylonians seem to be an ©.xception to this rule, for, aceording to Sayce, 
witchcraft and necromancy flourished in Babylonia. Tho state religion was compelled 
tc recognize it and to lend it its sanction and control. — A. H. Sayce, The Jieligiont 
of Aneiv-nt Egypt and Babylonia^ p. 319. Kdinbnrgh, 1902. 

• E. W^.West, 'Ihe Meaning of Khvetuk-dat, SBE. 18.417. 

51 
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IK shown clearly by a passage in Dhikart 8. , ‘IS. 13., where this 
practice is compared to the sin of unnatural intercourse “ for 
which there is no atonement ‘ Tli is passage asserts that those 
who perform unnatural intercourse are merged in sinfulness as the 
serpent SrObar (Av. a:hi. sritvai'a') is in witchcraft. 

Terrible punishments liereaftcr await tliose wlio have resorted 
to sorcery. According to the Arta I Iraf Ndnial: they lacerate 
their breasts witli their hands and feet; their feet stand on liot iron 
and dogs gnaw tlieir bellies;’ their tongues are cut away and their 
eyes are gouged out ; snakes, scoi'pions, worms and other noxious 
creatures devour their brain, and from time to time the}’’ them- 
selves seize u) ion their own body and gnaw their own tlcsh.’ until 
at last they are forced to devour their own dead refuse.* 

This attitude of the Iranians towards sorcery finds its justifica- 
tion in the disastrous consequences which were brought about by 
witchcraft. Its nature, by which it is known and seen at once ”, 
says Venduind I. 14., in the words of Darmesteter’s rendering, “ is 
such that \\diercsoevcr they (the wizards) go forth and raise a cry 
of sorcery there (in the Haetumant region) the 

most deadly works of witchcraft go forth ; from 

there they come and kill and strike at heart and they bri7ig locust.s*' 
as many as they want ”.® “ Through sorcery ” {yu(hica), states 
Yasna 8 . 3., “the world of Righteousness is ruined ”, and the 
Selections from Zatsparam (II. 7.) assert that destruction and 
injuries to mankind are duo to it, while the Bnhuidn Ydshi (2. 2G.) 
claims that “ through witchcraft {!jdfi'ddh) the race of wrath 
rushes into the countries of Iran and everything encounters annihi- 
lation, direst destruction and trouble.” Witchcraft is further- 
more a source of apostasy, for according to bfinddhishn 28 . 4., 
Ahriman seduces men “ into aftection for himself and to disaffec- 
tion for Ahuramazd” by their belief in witchcraft (i/dfnk-dhio'th), 
and, according to Dhikart 7. 4. 72., mankind came to idolatry 
through the sorcery performed by Dahfik in Babylon. Sorcery is 

I Vd. 1.11. » AV. 70. • .W. 81. * AV. 3.-.. 

• See below under Noxious Creature?, 

« “ Le fleau cru^ centre lo Saisttln ont Tabondanco do sorcellerie ; ot ce caract^re parajt par 

ceot que tons hoinmos, qui viennent do co Ilou exeioent Bastrologie : ces magioieui fon t 
vonir la neige, la grelo, l’araign6e et le aauterelle,” Darmeeteter, Le7iA, 2.13. n. 32. 
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also the cause, of luany a quarrel, as shown by a passage in 
Dlnkcirt 8 . 17. 6., whicli states tliat there are six iiiotlos of entratrini; 

in conflict : “ tliroucrh assault, false toaehiuQjs and throuirh 

speaking with wizards’ spells {ijatak (^/ovishnihdy’ } 

The demons in particular are said to have practised sorcery. 
Noktarga wlio AVas anxious to obtain tlie glory of Feridun, is 
reported by the Bilndahl.shn ( 31 . 32.) to have created by magic 
a cow and to have fed her with the reeds on which the Glory 
had settled in the lio])e that by giving her milk to his sons 
they might come into possession of tire much coveted prize of 
the divine splendor. The serpent Srdbar, as already mention- 
ed, was also skilled in this art.^ The monster Azhi Dahuka 
of Babylon was another demon whose fame as a sorcerer seem- 
ed to have been world-Avido. He was well-versed in witclicraft,* 
being tlie first one to glorify it,‘ and to introduce into the 
wcirld “ many ways of sorcery {jihhdi} and evil doing.’ The 
Ddti.sfdii-'l Dt’nlii ( 37 . 97.) relates that he had once escaped from 
the fetters of Feridun and becanu! through Avitchcraft a poAverful de- 
mon, until Keresaspa, the Sanian, cruslied liis fiendishness Avith 
a cypress-club and “brought him back to the just laAV of the sacred 
beings ”. “ His evil deceits done in BapM ” through AA'itchcraft 

were a surprise to everyone.'’ Durasrobo. one of the live Karpan 
brothers, Avho Av^erc inimical to Zoroaster, Avas the fourth demon 
renowned for .sorcery, although his grcwitness in occult sciences 
does not compare to that of his ])re<.lcc('ssor Dahak. It is related 
by the D'lnbirt ( 7 . 3. 8.) that after the birth of Zaratusht,'* this foul 
Durasrhbo through his Avitchcraft cast such a f^^ar into the mind of 
the child s father, Porushaspo, that he askeil tin; Avizard to kill 
Zaratusht.® On another occasion, says J)'ink(trt ( 7 . 3. 32.) AA'hen 
the young child was ])laying Avith other infants, ho and his brother 
Brittrhk-resh terrified the children through sorcery in order to 
injure Zaratusht. The second of the five Karpan brothers, named 
Bratrdk-resh, Avas likcAviso a magician. He was “ the most far- 

1 For an explanation of IhiH phnisc Ree below p.40r». 

• Dk. g.HKi. * DD, 72.3. » Aog. 65. 

« Dk. 7.4.72. ^ Dk. 7-3.4.; ZN. 202. 

• Wlien quntin^^ Pahlavi writin^^ f Zar.itusht for the Zarathushtra form Of the Avesta, 

• For an oxhauntivo discuHsion of the miracles procedin^^ and followinjj Zoroaster’s birtli, see 
A. V» Williams Jackson : Zdruu6icr^ tike Prophet of AncU nt Iran^ p, 23-29, New York, 1899, 
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seeing as to witchcraft in his district ’V and a powerful chief of the 
magicians AfrAiSy&b, the Turk, is said by the Aogcmadaechd 
(65.) to have vainly tried to escape through witchcraft {ydtu- 
sdri) the onslaught of Astbvidhad, the demon of death. The 
whole Turanian race was accused of sorcery, for a legend says that 
on seeing the partiality of the Holy Ox in settling their land-dis- 
putes with the Iranians, the Turanians proceeded to destroy by 
Avitcheraffc the object of their anger’. Another demon well versed 
in magic was Akht, tlie wizard, who asked tliirty-threo enigmas 
of Y6sht-i-Fryanb,* and the same ill repute was borne by Vidrafsh, 
the magician, who with a weapon forged by witchcraft killed in 
the battle of Vishta'spa against the Hyaoniaus tlie commander-in- 
chief of the Iranians, Zarir.’ Mahrkasha was the last male demon 
to be accused of witchcraft, it being stated in the Dhikart (7. i). o ) 
that “ most of mankind perished through the winters and witchcraft 
of Mahrkhs 

The harlot as a person itication of lustfulness is also con- 
nected with sorcery, as shown by the following Avestan prayer 
contained in Yasna 9. 32. t) Haoma, hurl thy mace against 
the body of Jahi devoted to magic — (t/ntumaitj/d/) Even Zoroas- 
ter’s own mother, Dilktaub (Av. Uugdluiva), the most pure of 
maidens, did not esca])e this terrible accusation of using encliant- 
ments. Tradition relates tliat when the demons realized the 
futility of their attempts to kill Zaratusht’s mother, they caused 
Winter, the Demon of Pestilence, and Oppressive Enemies to invade 
the district, and claimed that Dilktaub, through her witchcraft, 
brought those disasters upon her tribesmen.'' How susceptible 
people were in those days to this accusation is clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that no persuasions or proofs could clear 
Dilktaub in the eyes of her countrymen. The people demanded 
that she leave the district, and Dilktaub was forced to submit.^ 
In like manner, Zoroaster, the prophet himself, had on one occa- 
sion to suffer from the consequences of such an accusation. The 
Zartushl-Namah ( 89 . 5 - 940 ) relates that the wise men of king 
Gushtasp, jealous of Zaratusht’s success at court, accused him of 

• Dk. 7.2.G.3. 

• Dk. 7.2.<I.7. 


« Dk. 7.3.21. « ZX. 330. 

* YF. 4.10. » YZ. 74.90. 
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practising sorcery. All proofs being against him, the ])ro])het 
was cast for a time into prison, but finally released by a miracle. 

The inference that the Evil-Spirit, Ahtimau, iiractised sorcery 
can be drawn from the nature of the teclinieal term for the verl> 
“to create” that is used to denote the act of “ creating” by 
Ahriman. The Avesta uses in such cases the expression />a- 
k9r3ntat^ which is usuallj'’ rendered by “ counter-created” or “ mis- 
created”. In an article which appeared in the Spiegel Memorial 
Volume* I have shown that tliis expression lias a derogatory mean- 
ing and that it is used to differentiate the act of creating” by 
Angra-Mainyu, which is unlawful and jiernicious, from that of 
Ahura Mazda, which is lawful and beneficial. The nature and 
character of Ahriman as well as that of Ids creatures are so lieinous 
and horrible that they warrant the assumption of a creation by 
magic and witchcraft. It is therefore permissible to transl.ite 

by. “created through witchcraft”, as was done by 
Uarmesteter* in his first translation of the Yendidad. (df the many 
Ahrimanian creatures, the most imjiortant for our consideration 
are the serpent in the river, the locusts, ants, the Pairiktl 
Khnathaiti, the evil work of witchcraft, menstruation, and the 
evil-eye, all of which are mentioned in the sacred liooks of Zoro- 
astrianism.* 

The struggle against witchcraft and its adherents forms a 
very interesting part of the Zoroastrian belief in sorcery. Ahura 
Mazda is said by the Selections from Zatsparam (I. 4.)* to have 
been engaged in a conflict with Ahriman in order to keep away the 
arch-fiend from his territory and that he acconqdished this 
“through pure words that confounded the AYitchcral‘t(/<//db/ sfarfako 
karto) of the enemy”, and the same source states in anotlier con- 
nection (Zsp. II. 7.) that the suyircmclj'-beucfiting Fite struggles, 
as an assistant to Srosh, with the spiritual fiend, and watches — 
especially at night — the “ celebration of witchcraft”. Zaratusht 
has, according to Dinkart 7.5. 8., disclosed to mankind the rites 
of driving out pestilence and of disabling sorcery and witchcraft, 

» Leo, J. FrAchtenberpj, Etymological Studios in Ormtizdian and Ahvimanian words in Avestan^ 
pp. 26i)-289. Bombay, 1908, 

• ZA. 5/?®. i. Oxford, 1880. » Vd. 1.2.4.0,0.13.17 ; 20-3.6.7.9. 

* B. W. West. T/tr Self.' (1011$ of Zad-sparanb h\ Avestci, Puhliivi^ etc* Studies in I/onom of 

/), P, B. Sanjanat First Series, p, 44., Strasaburg, 1904, 
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and a Yendidad passage calls the Mazdayasnian law “ a good 
remedy against the slaying by witchcraft {ydtuyhnhii)” ^ 

Tlie horror of the crime of sorcery made tlie true Zoroastrian 
anxious to avoid it and actuated him to repent it even in cases 
where no offence took place. The Pafits, for example, the Zoro- 
astriau confessional formuhe, contain invariably the following 
jdirase : “I repent witli thoughts, words and deeds all my sins 

belonging to the grade Ageref Yiitu etc.”* or “I repent the 

utterance of magical spells,’ tlie practice of magic, the worship- 
ping of sorcercvs,^ and the teaching of witchcraft”®. Even 
at the moment when the Mazda-worshipper is to enter into 
Jiiatrimonial life, he is reminded of the crime of sorcery, as 
wo know from the Nikali, or m.irriage-prayer, which closes with 
the words, ‘‘ Let one praise the Pure and drive away Sorcery”," 

It is to be greatly regretted that so many Nasks of the ori- 
ginal A vesta were lost or destroyed. From the short extracts of 
them given in the Dhikart^ we can infer that they contained highly 
valuable information on the pratice and nature of witchcraft, which 
is not to be found in the Nasks that osca})ed destruction. The 
Nllcadtim Nask, for instance, gave an exposition of the existence 
of many kinds “ of speaking with wizards’ spells”,* and it con- 
tained also a discussion of the possibility of “inflicting the death 
penalty upon children for speaking with wizards’ spells when 
in company of their guardians, and also u])ou a woman, when she 
is her own guardian”.’ The “ speaking with wizards’ spells ” 
(Av. ydtuxtay, Phi, ydruk yovishuha) as noted above, was classi- 
fied as one of the six modes of engaging in conflict and was looked 
upon as a very grave offence''’. The form of such a spell, as pre- 
served in the Pahlavi book Juirhday-i Orin aevdic (Reiehelt’s ed. 
25a ; Hoshangji and Haug's ed. 34. 3 : 72. 10.) was : {ka gowet e kut) 
pac yltukih ape marajinan which West translates : “(When one 

J V(K 3.^1* ctl. N- L. Wcstorga ird, p. 300, Fur a discussion of gdtthjhfiim. sec Bartholoinac, 
A'irWb. coU 1281. 

« Patrt Qod 3 ; Vatet Krdni 10; Patel Ailerhat 5, in Spiogol, Khorda-Aresta 207-220, 

• “ Paroles do sorcellerio’*, Darmoatotcr, LtZA, 3,173, 

• “Enseignor la magie,’’ loc. cit, * “S’en iucrir de magie,” loc. cit. 

« Fr, Spiegel, Khorda-Ave«ta. 3.233, T Dk, 8»^7,6; 19.2. ; 20.39, « Dk. g.20.83. 

• See above, p. 403, 
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says) I will destroy thee by witchcraft” ^ The Nask from which 
this quotation is taken treated also the subject “ of evidence of 
witchcraft, of the infliction of tlie deatli penalty on account of enter- 
taining fondness for witchcraft and for laughing at it”*. It 
contained likewise a summary (»f the practice of \vitcl)craft as 
far as the moderate and justifiable production of mutual afflictive- 
ness thereby was concerned” The Saluldum NtisI,-, moreover, 
is reported to have given a discussion of the “ manifest indications 
of witchcraft aTid ordeals” wlioreby a person aceaxsed of witch- 
craft could be incriminated or iiccpiitted on sucli a eliarge ami 
finally, the Spend Nask contained “ a collection of different 
opinions about sorcery” *. We must not neglect, moreover, to state 
in conclusion that there is a gloss; pdtti.rtn — i/affdip/ori.^hii/ha found in 
the F(trhdnii~h<)im-aro((L' (Reichelt’s ed. L’5a: Hoshangji xind Hang’s 
ed. 34. 3 : 72 10'. This com[)letos the list of" j)raetically all jaiss- 
ivoros in the Zoroastrian literature that allude to the ixractice of 
sorcery and ■witchcraft. 

From wlmt has been said above, it can be seen that the Irani- 
ans (as they appear to us from their religious writings) were con- 
fronted with the primitive belief in sorcery and witchcraft from 
the earliest times. They hold it, however, in xiccordance with the 
})ure principles of their lofty religion, in extreme abhorrence, put- 
ting it on an e({ual footing with the throe great sins, which the 
Mazdayasnian religion deems iiKJxpiablo ". Tlic ])ractiee of 
.sorcery undoubtedly o.xisted in ancient Iran, being [iresent sub- 
con, sciously in the minds of the people even in the days of Zoroas- 
ter. It did not, however, ]>lay as im[)ortant a. role as among the 
other races, owing to the strict adherenco of the Iranians to the 
Mazdayasnian religion and to its .sound and sinqxle teachings. But, 
later on, when the influence of Zoroxi.strianism began to d(‘cline, 
the belief in sorcery assumed larger proportions, and became a 
powerful factor in the everyday life of the Iraxiian. This latter 
point is substantiated by the fact that in the Avesta proper the 
allusions to sorcery and ivitchcraft are quite scarce, wdiereas in 
the Pahlavi and other post-Zoroastrian writings there are numer- 

» B. W. West, Tr.rtx, HUE. 37 40. n. 4. 

» Dk. 8.19.<*4.(>». » Dk. 8 20.30. ♦ 0k. 8 42.1.3. 

» Dk. 7.8.6. * Va, 1.11.12.16 ; Dk. 8.36.1.8. 
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ous references to it, showing thereby that the Iranians too — as so 
many other races — had finally become the victims of the mysteri- 
ous fascination of Magic. 

2. Wizards, Witches, Kavis and Karpans.‘ 

The belief in wizards and witches, that is to say, in individuals 
who exercise some mysterious dread power over others, has suffici- 
ently been indicated in the preceding chapter to require any fur- 
ther introduction. A belie f in .such beings has existed at different 
times among every people, and the nature attributed to the idea of 
them has varied only according to the individual conceptions of 
magic. Tlie Iranian sorcerer (Av. yatu., Phi. ydtvk, Persian jAd{i) 
differs in no respect from his compeer in the other races. He is 
a human being whose mind is bent solely upon harming his fellow- 
creatures. The witch {A.v . pairika , Phi. par'ilc, Persian parlf is the 
feminine coiinterjiart of the wizard, and has a somewhat different 
nature in ancient Persia from that usually assigned to her. She 
corresponds more to the idea of an enchantress, and is represent- 
ed as a beautiful, supernatural female, whose rancor is aimed chiefly 
at seducing the Mazdayasnian from the true religion by means of 
love-artifices.* 

The Kavis‘ and Karpans, who are commonly associated with 
this evil company in the formulaic anathema of the Avestan texts, 
hold a somewhat different position than the two preceding in the 
Zoroastrian hierarchy of malignant creatures. These names were 
originally applied to the priests and kings of the non-Zoroastrian 
faith.* They afterwards became the enemies both of the people and 
the Mazdayasnian religion, and they evinced an exceptional hatred 


1 Of the vast number of demons only such are cousidcrod in this paper' as are expresaly 
alluded to as wizards or witchevS. 

* Her name appears still in Modern Persian as Perif a kind of fairy, and is familiar 
through the lyric in Moore’s Lal/a Rookh : “There stood a Peri at the Gate.” 

* A. V. Williams Jackson, Die IratiUohc Religion in OrundriMt der Imnitchm Philolagie^ 
2,665. Strassburg, 1806»19O4 ; Barth olomae, AirWh, col. 864 under patrikd> 

* It must bo borne in mind that the Avagta makes a distinction between good and wicked 

Kavis. The good Kavis like Kavi Vi-jhtA^pa, Kavi Usan are mentioned in Ys. 12*^* 1 1 

5U6. ; 53.2. ; ; Yt. 5.45,108. ; 18.^32. ; 19,71, ; etc. 

» Ys. 61.3. ; Vd. IS.l. ; 81- 1. See also Darmestefcer, LeZA, 1.264.; Haug, Benayi on the Saered 
Language, Writing$ and Religiofi ,t/ the Parsin. Hd. ed, (edited by E. W. West) p, 289, London 
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toAvards the prophet and his immediate family. ‘ Tradition renders 
these two names as “blind and deaf” (to the teachings of 
Zoroaster). 

In accordance Avith the vicious nature of the Avizards and 
Avitches, the Zoroastrian Avritings represent them as creations of 
Angra-Mainyu. The Pahlavi JMnkart (9.24.16.) relates that the 
Evil-Spirit once roared thus : “ I have produced for the annoyance 
of any upholder of that (Ahuramazdian) religion 99,999 wizards ”. 
Another passage, iu the .Ddtistnn-'i Dhiij (37.55.) says that “ the 
Kend of the gloomy race produced affliction of many, (namely) the 
AA'itches of nature ”, and, according to VernDdad I.9., Angra-Mainyu 
created the AA'itch Khn'tthaiti, who clave unto Keres/isjAa. The 
ShntrtdM-i-Airdn refers to Ahriman as a sorcerer full of destruction, 
who built the city of Aniui, the home of Zaratusht, the Spitama;* 
and in addition to these roforencos, tlie Ddtistan-i 7 ( 39 . 11.) 
mentions the fact that as soon as Ahriman came upon the creatures, 
demons and aa' itches rushed upon the earth. 

The nature of the Avitches is partly described in the holy books. 
According to Yasht 8 . 8., they fly in the shape of falling stars 
between the earth and heavens, and the later Avritings depict them 
as “ overspreading the light and glory of the shining luminaries”,* 
as “ opposing the celestial sphere and the constellations of the 
Zodiac”,* and as trjdng “ to cut and break up the road and pass- 
age of the sun, moon and stars”.” Another Pahlavi tradition, con- 
tained in the Dntistdn-'t Th'iiiij ( 24 . 5.), says that they collect the 
crimes and sins of a person that are unatoned for, and bring them 
to the accounting on the third night of one’s death. To the 
vrizards Avas ascribed tho faculty of killing persons”, of bringing 
diseases upon them^ and of using the nail-paring which was thrown 
away without performing tho prescribed rites, as deadly weapons 
against tho bird Ashhzushta, as described below.” These AAuzards 
were renowned as physicians, and their medical prowess was often 
resorted to. Dinkart ( 7 . 2. 53.) narrates that when Dhktaub, the 
mother of Zaratusht, Avas rendered sickly by the demons, she went 


» E. W. West, Pahlavi Texts, SBE. 37, 111. n. 4. 

« J. J. Modi, i>ha(rdihiA-Afriin translated with notes, p. 59, Bombay, 1899. 
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to consult a wizard-physician, named, Storko/ Fortunately, she 
was deterred by Ahuramazd, who warned her that the medical 
treatment by a wizard would mean destruction to her. The K^efee- 
iions from Zal-sparam ( 18 , 1.2.5.) relate that when Zaratu.sht was 
declared by the Karaps to be fooltsh, senseless and secrectly cor- 
rupted, his father went with him to a wizard to have him cured. 
The wizard, as the story goes on, urinated into a cup and offered 
it to Zaratusht in the hope that by drinking this potion the 
prophet would become really polluted. 

Wizards Avero known al,so as astrologers and interpreters of 
signs. The Seleclion.f from ZAt-t^param (14.10. 17.) tell that Zara- 
tusht laughed aloud at his birth. The father wished to know 
the reason of this uncommon phenomenon, and he asked a wizard 
w'ho answered him thus : “ He who laughs during his birth does 
.so, because he sees Righteousness as his end”. In another jiassage 
P6rushasp6 is said to have asked a Karap wizard for an explana- 
tion of the marks and specks on Zaratusht’s body^ The Yatkdr-I 
Zurlrdn (35-39) describes how King Vishtasp asked Jamas|), the 
foreteller, to foretell from the stars the probable results of his 
battle with the magician Arj3,.sp of the white Hyaonas. The pro- 
phecy did not please the King, and he angrily exclaimed ; “ You 
magician, you deceitful slave, you are not right, since your mother 
was a sorceress and your father a liar”.* 

Wizards and witches were especially dreaded for their mali- 
cious vindictiveness towards pregnant women and newly-born 
children. Thus the Dinkart (8.38.6), Shdipist Id-shdiiast ( 12 , 12.) 
and the Sad-dar ( 16 . 1-4.) are unanimous in advising tlu) mainte- 
nance of a fire for at least three days and nights in a house that 
shelters a pregnant woman, or a Avoman recently delivered of a child 
and of a newly-born child, “ in order that the wizard and witohos 
may not do any harm unto them ”.* 

The Iranian Avdzards and witches, like those l)eliev6d in by 
other races, give birth to various noxious creatures. Wo are told 
by the ( 23 , 1.) that when Yima lost the glory of his 


' See also Zap. 14 3.4. 

• Zsp. 16 2. » YZ. 51. 

* The custom of burning r light day and night for the protection of R ncwly-born child it 

quite univeraal. 3See K I worthy, Evil Eye^ p. 425 f. 
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sovereignty, he fled with his sister Yimak from the country. A 
witch and a demon who were sent by the demons to overtake the 
fleeing couple, won their confidence, and the four continued the 
journey together. After a certain period tlie wizard married 
Yimak, while Yiina esjjoused the witch. Various noxious crea- 
tures, such as the bear, Gandare}), Gbsabar, the tortoise, frog, and 
others w’ere said to have been the offspring of these unions. The 
terrified Yimak wished to divorce the demon, and one day when 
Yima and the wizard were intoxicated, she changed garments and 
places with the witch and lay down with Yima, performing 
thereby the Khvi}tuk-das (Av. xmictvaddtha) , the next-of-kin-marri- 
age, which was looked upon, later on, as a powerful means of 
smiting Avizards and witclies.' 

It is interesting to note that, according to the Zoroastriau 
belief, the negro oavcs his origin to such a union. The Pahlavi 
tradition relates that, during the reign of Azhi Uahiika, a young 
woman was adniitted to a demon and a young man coupled with a 
witch. Gn seeing each other, they bad sexual intercourse and 
“owing to this ouo intercourse the black skinned negro arose” 

The sacred books of the Zoroastrians mention many individual 
wizards and witches whoso names are handed down to posterity 
through some great malicious deed. Mahrkusha, mentioned above, 
was one of these. The Jynd art (7. 9..'!.) states that he was a power- 
ful wizard who brought awful winters into the world, so that witli- 
in throe such winters a greater part of men and animals perished 
miserably. Another famous wizard, according to />?n/(7/rG2.G. 8., 
7.1.88.39., 9.23.5.), was Frasiyav or Frangrasiyak, the Tiir, 
(equivalent to Indtiirasi/aii in the Avesta), who tried to obtain the 
glory of Kai Khosru. Of world-wide fame was also Akht, the 
sorcerer, c.alled by Xahsparajii, {23A0.) KtVtad-ih spar, who killed 
many inhabitants of tlio City of Enigma-Expounders (Shatro-l 
Frashnd-vajdrAtio) for not being able to answer his thirty-three 
questions and who was in turn slain by Ybsht-i-Fryauo, the pious*. 
The same Akht Avas knoAA’ii likoAvi.se as “ the eueniy of good men”, 
and as one who “ refused to practise the Khvctuk-das”.‘ Not 


^ E. W. West, 'liie MeaniiKj of Khmltik- das SDE. 18.418-420. 

• Bd. 23.2. • YF. 1.2. etc. 
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inferior in iniquitous practices, according to the YAtMr-l Zarirdn 
tha,8orc3rar Uidcilfsh. It is relate I that he \v as sent by Arjfisp, 
the king of the Hyaonas, at the head of a largo army against the 
Iranians. In the battle that took place, Iw killo I by means of a 
m\gic weapji, tho Imitn geioral, Z irir. an 1 many other noblo 
Iranians, until he mot death at the hands of Bastfir, the youthful 
son of the Iranian chief b The demon Kundak is called by Bunda- 
htehn (28,42.) “ the steed of wizards ” and Namun, the grandfather 
of Ahzobo, is spokon of by the same book (31.35.) as sorcerer, 
although no spiteful deed is recorded of him. 

Of the witches, whose names the Zoroastrian writings hande<l 
down to us, the most harmful was tlie encliantress Khnathniti, who, 
according to Venddl'i lU.d. ; 19.5.) clave unto Keresiispa. Another 
famous witch, so Yasht 8 , 51,5.3,54. tells us, was the Pairika 
Duzhy&irya, an embodiment of famine, who waged eternal war 
against the raaterial world of Ahura Mazda and who was successful- 
ly opposed by the rain-star, Tiahbrya. The third and not the least 
in this trio, according to the Pahlavi romance ArtakMhir-l Pdpa- 
kan^ (9.17.), was the daughter of Ardavan, who attempted to 
poison her husband at the suggestion of one of her brotlieis. 

In some instances, the special names of witches have not coiik; 
down to us. The Selections from ZAi-sparam (12. 1 7-25), for exanqdc, 
relate that when Sritb out of 'compassion refused to .slay 
the Holy Ox, Kai-Us sent him to a jungle “ in which there 
dwelt many 'chiefs of witches These witches hardened his feel- 
ings and he killed tlio ox. But afterwards a feelin<j of remorse 
seized upon him and he begged the King to liavehirn put to death. 
Kai-Us sent him to a jungle inhabited “by a witch in tlie shape of 
a dog”. Srito killed this witch, but she divided herself into two. 
He then constantly slew these witches, “until there were a thousand 
of them, and this hoard finally killed Srito ”. 

Some idea of the nature of the Kavis and Karpans, who belong 
to the ribald crew, can be gained from the Zoroastrian GathA.'}. 
According to Yasna 32.12., 44.20., they are evil creatures, whoso 
“ curse has slain the Kino’s life ”, and who “ love Grehma above 
Righteousne.ss”. They unite themselves with power iu order to 

> YZ. 3.23.18.73.74.J>9-107. 
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destroy the life of men by their evil deeds.* They crush mankind, 
and “their inspiration enables the tyrants of the jirovinces to 
continue their pernicious rule”.’ “They are enemies of creation”, 
says Yasna 51.14., “they do not grant complete liarvests from the 
fields”, nor do they give “perfect pasture to the Kine”, and they 
diffuse woe by their toachiugs. 

The later Zoroastrian writings, in which tlieir names are men- 
tioned merely formulaically, know nothing more detailed about the 
malignant disposition of the Kavis and Karpans towards mankind. 
An u.Koaption, howavor. is found in a passage in the Selr<'tio)if< from 
Zdt.-»j)aram (15.2.) which states that “tlio Karaps and Afusikhshes 
were the devastation of Iran”. Otherwise tlie.se beings, especially 
the Karpans, arc represented by them as spiteful creatures, whose 
luu'inful deeds arc aimed solely at Zoroaster and liis mother. The 
above mentioned canon {Zxp. 15. .3.) relates that the leaders in this 
struggle against the proplict \.'ere five brothers belonging to the 
sim.) Kirpau family, and it mentions their names as ; Bradrukhsli, 
Brudrdyisn, Bcadresli, the Tnr, Hazan, and Vadast. Otlicr ver- 
.sions, when narrating the iniquitous deeds of the individual brothers, 
give their names as : Dnrasrobii, the wizard,’ Bradrdk-resh. the 
Kara]), “who was great in destroying the righteous,”* Brada- 
vakhsli, “the heterodox wizard, who ])ut to deatli the best of 
men,”' Yaedvoist, “the enemy of all sacred things,’” and Zak.’ 

There are many ])assages in tlie sacred books that deal with 
the animosity of the Karpans against the Spitama family to which 
Zarathushtra belonged, and they seem to echo some distant note 
of jiriestcraft and reform. Tlie l)hd-(irti for example, accord- 
ing to its own statement in the introductory cha])ter (/Mx 5.2.3.), 
tolls “ about wizards, witches, tyrants, Kig.s and Karpans, 
who have produced outrage for Z iratusht during his birth and 
childhood Avith a desire for his destruction ”. We know friim the 
same canon {Dk. 7.2.9.) that first his mother was chiefly exposed 
to their rancor. They accused her of witchcraft and induced her 
countrymen to banish her from the district. As soon as she be- 
came pregnant they afflicted her with a painful fever so that she 

* YS. 46-11. * Ys. 48.10. 
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might have to seek medical treatment from a wizard.* When 
they saw that they could not prevent the birth of the child, the 
wizards at once concentrated their attacks upon the infant. The 
Selections from ZdHparam tell us that during the mother’s partu- 
rition seven Karpan- wizards sat at the foot of the bed.* After the 
child’s birth, thus the tradition goes on, the father Pbrushuspb, 
whose kinsmen were wizards, according to Dlnkart 5.2.4,, invited 
Diiriisrobb to inspect the marks and specks on the infant’s body. 
The Kara}) then started to twist with his paws the tender head of 
the child, but had to desist from this vicious action, because his 
hands began to wither.* On another occasion, we are told, the 
Kara}3 persuaded P6rhshAsp6, tliat Zaratusht ought to be killed. 
The father consequently surrendered his son to the wizard, who 
at first atteirqjtod to burn him alive.* But as the wood did not 
catch fire, he east him before oxen, in the hope that the beasts 
might trample the youth to death. But here again Providence 
saved the boy.* He then placed the helpless infant on a narrow 
path, loading to a drinking-pool for horses'’ ; and as the horses 
carefully avoided the infant, he cast it into a Avolfs lair whose 
cubs w’ere killed before, so that the enraged wolf might surely 
revenge the death of its cubs upon the innocent child. The 
sorcerer was again foiled in his designs.* 

Seeing that they could not destroy the life of Zoroaster, the 
Karaps strove to attack his soul. The Selections from Zdt-sparam 
(18.5.) relate that Porfishaspo brought his son to the wizards to 
cure him from his alleged foolishness and they gave him a foul 
potion with the hojie of contaminating his nature. Another in- 
teresting encounter between Zarathushtra and the Karaps is told 
by Dlnkart 7.3.34-35, and Zut-sparom 19.1-3. The sorcerer Durffs- 
r6b6 one day visited Pbrushaspb’s house and was asked by the 
latter to consecrate a bowl of mare’s milk. Zaratusht objected to 
this and with the sagacity of a child intentionally spilled the milk. 
The enraged Karap thereupon threatened to destroy the boy, and 
not succeeding in this he left the house in disgust and d0S{)air. 

• Dk. 7.2.63, I Zgp. 14,2. 

* Zip. li,3. Of. also ZN, 184, Diokart 7.3.-. xubstilates mid-wives (dayil) for witchee. 

» Dk. 7.4.7. ; Zap. 182-4. ; ZN. 816. ♦ Dk. 7.8.8-11. ; Zep. 16.7. ; ZN. 230®. 

» Dk. 7.3.11.12. ; Zgp. 16.4-6. ,• ZN. 288ff, • Dk. 7 8.18. 14. (Zap. 16.6. ; ZN. 260ff, 

I Dk. 7,8.16. j Zap, 16.8. \ ZN, 282fl. 
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The attempt made by Dflrfi,sr6bA and BrAdiok-rc'sh to injure Zara- 
tusht while he was playing with other eliildron has been mention- 
ed above. ‘ 

The Dinhart (7.4.64.67.) tells us that through revelation the 
prophet was aware of the plotting by tlie Karaps against his life. 
This, however, did not prevent him from attempting to proselyte 
them. From the Dinkart (7.4.2.6.14.), furthermore, wo know 
that by the command of Ahuramazd, Zaratusht recited the ]iro- 
phecy of his religion before an assembly of Kigs and Karajis, and 
that when they heard those words, the Karaps ruslied upon him 
striving to bring about his death. Tlie prophet, however, did not 
lose his courage ; he continued to give his prophetic message and 
to exhort his adversaries to embrace the religion of Aliura Mazda. 

That the sorcerous Karaps had sufficient reason to hate and 
fear Zoroaster is a well ostablishe<l fact. According to Bratrdk- 
resh’s own admission, they hated the son of Pdrhshaspo, because 
“ owing to his action, the demon and fiend, the wizard and witch, 
will become buried beloAV the earth and fall paralyzed back to 
hell”^ ; and “because he will break every enchantment and desti'oy 
every work of the Devs” *. A further recitation of the passages in 
which Kavis and Karpans arc alluded to as Avicked beings, would 
take too much space. From the examples already cited, the reader 
will be able to judge sufficiently the Zoroastrian conce[)tiou of their 
malicious nature. * 

As a consecpience of their vicious character, the wizards, 
witches, Kavis and Karpans were extremely dreaded," and their fate 
was held out as a warning to every faithful Zoroastrian. Thus, 
among the very first things seen in hell by Arta-Anraf, according to 
the well known Pahlavi treatise ANA-Vh'^J' Kanutk (5.8.) was “ the 
distress and pain and evil stench in the punishments of various 

» Sro above p. 403. « Dk. 7.'i.27-:tO : Zsp. 17 4. * ZV 201(7 ; .'tSOff. 

• Those who wish furtlior iaformatioii aro reforDnl to tli<^ following- niMilioiial passaj^CB : 

Yb. 51.12; 82.14.15 ;Dk. 8.20 24. 25.28. ; 7 2,46 ; ; 9.20..S.< 39.1.9,; 44.14.15; 

Zap. 23*^ » y<frhdNff-i Oinitu'i'ak (Reiohclt’s oO. 4f., ITo!4liang}i and Haul’s od. 15.55 ); and the 
yjaratifsht Kdfiw/i, 

• There ig still ft third clasB of wiokod beings, devoted to magic, whose nature does not 

seem transparent. Those are the Kahvaredbas, K-iyadhas and Zandas montionod in Ys. ^ 

Vd. 18,56 ; 21.17 ; Farhdntjd Ouu aer.i/t (Reicholt’s tui. 20., Hoshangji and Hang’s od. 50.9 ; 70. .5 ) 
Of, also Bartholomae, cola, 462,1622. 

• Y^b. 8.4 calls any Mazdayaanan not adhering to the true religion & magician. 
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kinds which the demons and sorcerers and sinners have to undergo." 
The killing of wizards is recommended by Dinkart (8.20.98.) as a 
good means of penance for sins. 

The fear and terror with which the followers of Ahura Mazda 
looked upon these creatures is best exemplified in the prayers of 
the faithful. Very few prayers do not contain a supplication to 
the benevolent spirits to crush the sorcerers and to protect the 
pious from tlieir rancor. “May the much-desired Airyaman” — prays 
the believer with Veadldad 20.10.12 — “ sniito all manner of dis- 
eases and deaths, all the Yatus and Pairik^s, and all the wicked 
Jainis or according to Yasht 2.11: “ Let the Yatus be crushed, 
O Zarathushtra, both Daevas and men”; and “ grant, 0 Mithra, 
that I may smite the malice of Yatus and Pairikas, the Kavis and 
Karpans” ‘. The reciter of Yasna 9.18. supi)licates Haoraa thus : 
“ I make claim to Thee, 0 Haoma, that I may overwhelm the 
•angry hate of the sorcerers and witches, of the Kavis and Karpans”. 
He furthermore begs : “ Let not our good waters help a sorcerer” 
and concludes witli the assurance Off do I abjure the Daevas 
and all possessfxl by them, the sorcerers and all that hold to their 
devices, and every being of that sort” A still further prayer 
contains the ringing appeal ; “ May we be free from the wretched 
Kuro and the Tarewani and the Karpan ’V or, “ May Ahrin\an be 
smitten and the deceiver cursed, he with the demons, sorcerers and 
Pairikfts” '. In his daily prayer, moreover, when the pious believer 
ties the sacred girdle {kusti) around his body and holds it in a cer- 
tain prescribed manner, he recites in Pazand : “ May Ahuramazd 
be lord and Ahriman, unprevailing, keeping far away, smitten and 
defeated. May Ahriman, the demons and fiends, the wizards and 
wicked, the Kigs and Karaps, the tyrants and apostates, the impious 
enemies and witches be smitten and defeated” 

Sacrifices and libations were offered and still are offered to the 
various Ormazdian creatures for the destruction of sorcerers and 
witches. The Yashts (5.22.24.26.50.; 19.26.28.29.31.) tell us 
that Haoshyangha, the Paradhfl.ta, Yima KhshaAta, Kavi Usa and 
Husravah offered a sacrifice to Aredvi Sfira An&hita for the 

» Yt. 10 . 8 *. 59 . • Yg. 65.8. » Yb. 12.4. 

♦ Sir. 2*3. Of. J.J. Modi. TwoAnmltU. p* 12. * Barthelemyi Gujoitah AbdlUh 9«9. 

• W. W«tj 27ie JNirang-i JBCustif 18.384, 
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“ overpowering of the Yiitus and Pairikds, Kavis and Karpans.” 
In the same manner Takhma-Urupa is reputed to have asked and 
obtained from Vaya, the power of destroying the Y&tua and 
Pairik^s/ Zarathushtra himself is reported by Yasht 1.5.6.10.11. 
to have asked Ahura Mazda: “Reveal unto me Thy names, 0 
Ahura Mazda, that I may afflict all the YSltus and Pairikfts and 
that neither Yfttu nor Pairikfi may afflict me.” The Zoroastrian 
of to-day sacrifices unto the [hiptoirinjas, or constellation of the 
Great Bear, in order to oppose the Yfttu and Pairiku,’ and he 
chants the Ahuna-Vairya, the Asha-Vahishta and the Yenhe 
Hfitam as a means of combating and overcoming.® He offers 
up a sacrifice to the Sun,* to Tishtrya,' and to Thraetona," and 
pronounces the praise of Sraosha^ for the same purpose. He 
worships the Fravashis of the holy king Hushyaothna® and 
Husravah'’ ‘‘to withstand the Yfitus and Pairik&s, the Kavis and 
Karpans” and he believes that by performinga sacrifice to Vaya”* 
and by exalting the milk-offering and libation, he will be exempt 
from the onslaughts of Y atus and Pairikus. 

Besides these prayers and oblations the Mazda-worshipper 
performs other rites and ceremonies which, according to his belief, 
will help him in his struggle against these vicious creatures. 
Thus he follows the commandment of Vendhiad 8.80. by offering 
sweet-smelling wood unto the Fire, in the belief that “whereso- 
ever the wind Avill carry the perfume of the fire, there Atar, the 
son of Ahura-Mazda, Avill go and kill thousands of Daevas, fiends 
and couides of Yatus and Pairikiis”, and lie purifies a faithful 
man by reciting the following formula contained in VendidAd 
11.9. 12. : “I drive aAvay the PairikS., that comes upon the fire, 
water, earth, cow and tree.” Finally, the truly orthodox perform 
the Khv^tilk-das in order to destroy wizards and Avitches.“ 

Numerous are the elements and persons that have the power 
of smiting wizards and witches. Tlie DdtistAn-i-Denig (38.32.) 
states that all sacred ceremonies of the earth, the light, rains and 
angels vanquish wizards and witches, and Yasna 4.3. asserts that 
“every heavenly Yazata will free men from the Y&tus and 

> Yt. 16.12. » Sir 2-13. * Y«. 81.63. * Yt. 6.*. * Tt. S.44. 

• Sir. g.2. T Yt. 11.6. • Yt. 18.10*. • Yt. 18 135. >»Tt. 16.56. 

1 1 Yi 16.8. • * K W. We«t, T/(« Ufniini of tht Khv&4kda,, SBE, I8.4J0 

58 • 
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Pairik&s.” According to 7.5.8., Zaratusht disclosed the 
rites of overpowering demons and witches, and opposed successfully 
many wizards and demon-worshippers.‘ The priest, says IMnkart 
7.8.29., are “producing the destruction of harm and of the 
wizards”; and Yasht 3.5.9.12.16., claims that the Airyaman prayer 
“smites down the strength of the Yiitus and Pairikfts and of the 
Jahi, addicted to the Yfitu". The mere names of the Amesha- 
Spentas, according to Yasht 4.8. smite “ the seed and kin of the 
Earpans ”. Aredvi Stir a Andhita is said in the same Yasht to 
“crush down the hates of all YStus and Pairikfl.s, Kavis and 
Karpans”*, andMithra is spoken of by Yasht 10.26, as “ breaking 
the skulls of the Daevas and punishing the Pairikfts”. 

The Haptbiringas, or the seven stars of the polar constella- 
tion, are renowned for opposing the Yatus and the PairikAs, ® and, 
according to Yasht 8.39., the star Tishtrya is a destroyer of the 
witches. Verethraghna, the personification of Victory, crushes 
the malice of the Yfi,tus and Pairikfis, Kavis and Karpans*, and 
the hero Tftkhmbrup is credited with the smiting of wizards and 
witches and with removing them from among men." KeresHspa 
became famous through the killing of Pitaona “ attended by many 
Pairikfi,s” ", and Jamshed is glorified by the Jnmditp-Ndmfik (4) 
for having given the demons and fiends into the power of men : he 
is likewise extolled for having deprived of sight .seven vicious 
fairies. Wo are informed by the Dind-i Mainop~t Khirat (57.27.) 
that Zaratusht threatened Ahriman to shatter the bodies of his 
demons “ through the H6m, the sacred twigs and the good 
religion”, and we know from Dinicart (7.4.61.) that when the 
prophet chanted the YatM-aM-vairyu formula, the fiend was anni- 
hilated and Cheshmak, the Karap, rushed away. Even the animals 
take part in the eternal struggle against these spiteful creatures of 
Angra-Mainyu. In the Bundahishn, so often alluded to, we find a 
passage (Bd- 19.33.) which states that the cock was created in 
opposition to the wizard, and this highly interesting statement is 
corroborated by the Pahlavi Shdyast hh-sMyast (10.30.) and the 
Persian Sadrdar (32.1-5.). 

From what has been shown it is clear that the ancient Iranian 

1 Dk.63.8. • Yt 6.18. • Yt. 8.12 ; Mkh. 491B. 

* Dk. 7.1.19. andJ. J. Modi, /’diend 4. * Yt.X8.41. 


« Yt. X4.4.<2, 
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populated his corporeal world with various creatures of a malignant 
disposition, whom he feared and hated, dreaded aiid despised. In 
his struggle against these enemies of organized society he invoked 
the aid of all creatures, both of heaven and earth, and assisted 
himself by sacrifices and holy spells against the powers. In that 
respect the Zoroastrian conception of sorcerers and witches differed 
little or not at all from that of the other races There is, however, 
one very interesting feature in the Mazdayasnian attitude towards 
enchanters, which occurs nowhere else and which marks their religion 
of the East as a religion of forgiving indulgence and ultimate hope 
for all, even for the greatest sinners. In the final day of Resurrection, 
when all sinners will be called to account for their deeds, “ then” 
— says 7.8.40. — “ even a Karap and Kai will be mingled 

again with the good, after having expiated their crimes by allotted 
punishments.” This passage illustrates clearly the great forbear- 
ance of the Zoroastrian faith for the unhappy sinners, and it forms 
a beautiful appendix to the legendary story of King Da van 6s, whose 
whole body, according to tradition, was gnawed by a noxious 
animal as a punishment for his evil actions, with the exception of his 
right foot, because with this limb he had once kicked a bundle of 
hay within the reach of a ploughing ox.‘ 

8. Thb Evil-Eye. 

The belief that there is a power of working evil by a glance 
of the eye has existed in all tiines and in all countries. Thomas 
Elworthy says: “It is found in tlie literature of every people 
in every land, since history began to be written. No science, no 
religion, no laws have been able to root out this fixed belief ; and 
no power has ever been able to eradicate it from the liuman 
mind” ;* and Bacon calls it “ the most importunate and continual 
affection.”® The possibility of thus working injury was accepted 
as an allowed fact alike by the Fathers of the Church, by 
medieeval physicians, and all writers on occult sciences, while in 
our own day it still exists among all savage nations and even in 
our very midst.* We all know what the ophthalmos Baskanos 
meant to the Greeks, and tlie fascinatio to the Romans, and we 


> Sis. 18.12 ; At. 32. 

• £1 worthy f The Evil Eye^ p. 0. 

* Blwofithy, The Evil Eye^ p. 8, 


• Bacon, E^xay On Enn/*, 
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may well comprehend the dreadful fear with which the English 
peasant still utters his “£fe is overlooked’ . We also know what 
a terrible predicament it was in the Middle Ages to be accused of 
casting the evil glance ; and all those who travel through Italy 
will bear witness to the extent of tlie superstitious fear attached 
by the children of the sunny land to the MaloccMo or jettatura. 
We see evidence of this belief in the power of the eye in the very 
beginnings of Egyptian Mythology. Tlie supreme Ptah is said 
to be the father of gods and men. He brought forth all the other 
gods from his eye, “which goes to show”, says Elworthy, “that 
of all emanations those from the eye were the most potent”.* 

The ancient Iranians likewise believed in the existence of 
this dread power* and they connected it closely with tlie practice 
of witchcraft. Aspendiatji’s translation of the in speaking 

of witchcraft, states that it is exercised either by the eye 
or by the voice. According to Zoroastrianism the evil-eye is a 
creation of Angra-Mainyu® himself and its power was fre(juently 
exercised by the arch-fiend. Vendiddd 22.2. says that Ahura 
Mazda spoke to Zarathushtra thus : “When I made this mansion, 
the ruffian looked (dkasat) at me and created against mo 99,999 
diseases.” In translating the word dkasat Darmesteter* amplifies 
it by the phrase “jeta le mauvais oeil”, and in addition quotes a 
passage from Eznig’s Refutatio Hnercsiarum which states that 
“Ahriman corrupted the good creatures of Ormuzd by casting 
upon them the evil eye." The Pahlavi canonical books also 
ascribe to Ahriman the faculty of harming people by a glance. 
The Ddfisidn-l Denig, for example, (,37.75.) in speaking of the 
contrast between Ahura Mazda and Angra-Mainyu says that 
Ormazd, the Creator, “ is a manager with omniscient wisdom, 
while the contention of the fiend of perverted glance {tar-niyirishn) 
is through lust of defilement” ; and the Btindahishn (28.2.^ claims 
that the eye-sight mtcishn) of Ahriman “does not refrain 

from doing harm to the creatures.” 

Ahriman was not the only demon feared because of the power 

1 Elworthy. The Eoil Kye, p. 6; c£. al«o the followinj^ biblical injunction ; Bat thou not 
the broad of him that hath an evil-eyo.” Proi\ 23*^. 

• The ‘‘ Ir^ unctions to Bc?t^dins,^' according to Wcflt» relate among others ‘Ho the eTil-oyo, the 
killing of Noxious Creatures, and the use of a tootb.pick,’* E. W. West, Pahlavi fAtfrattire, p. Ill* 
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of his evil-eye. The (28.14.33.35.36 ) montions three 

other fiends who possessed the faculty of fascination. One of them 
is Arask, called the spiteful fiend of the evil eye {dush-cnshm'th) , 
the second is Aigash, spokon of as the inalignant-eyed fiend, who 
smites mankind with his eye ; and the third is Astu-vidhad, the 
demon of the malignant eye (sur-cushinlh — read (lash{iycashiiiih) 
“ who spoils anything which men look at without saying : “In the 
name of G^d ”, and whoso glance drives away life.” Another demon 
who could exercise the power of fascination, accorditig to Dinkart. 
7.3.39., was Bradrok-resh, one of the famous Karpan-hrothers, who 
W'as to kill Zaratusht with a glance of his eye. 

The glance of the eye of a woman during her menstruation 
period was extremely dreaded by the Zoroastrians, and the sacred 
books repeatedly warn these women not to look at certain objects. 
TJiis fear of a menstruous woman’s glance is of wide-spread occur- 
rence, being prevalent even to-day among the inhabitants of Spain 
The Zoroastrians had special reasons thus to regard the glance of a 
monstrous woman, for, according to their belief, menstruation was 
created by Angra-Mainyu‘,and it polluted everything that came in 
contact with it.* Mazdayasnism with its watchful anxiety over the 
bodily and spiritual welfare and purity of its believers, forbade them 
to associate with a woman during this period or to remain in her 
vicinity ;* and in order to assure the observance of this religious 
law, declared the touch and the look of a menstruous woman to be 
harmful. 

Tliere are numerous passages in the Zoroastrian literature 
dealing with this injunction. Tlic Vendhlatl (16.2.), for example, 
directs that the half, or the third, or the fourth, or even the fifth 
part of a house, that shelters a woman having an issue of blood, 
should be isolated “ lest she look {pfiiti-d/dhi/ut) upon the fire and 

» BIworthy, /Ae AViV jFyc, }). 22f. • Vd. 1.17.18. : Bd. S G7. * Vd. 16. 

♦ The ancient Iranians looked Upon a menstruous woman as exercising contaminjition and 
•he was therefore kept during that period in absolute isolation {torn her fellow- creatures^ Tbi§ 
eastomifl of a very early origin and was proscribed likowise in the L»evitical Code, 15 lilff. We find 
a similar institution among the American Indians, See Leo, J. Fracditeuberg. Tradttionn of the 
Com Indians of Oregon^ in Journal of American Ifulk^Lore, 22.25-42, Boston, 1909 (Jauuary- 
Marcli). C(. also Pliny. Hist, mt, 7- 18. 

• That the “ looking of a monsiruous woman was dilferent in character and oonsequences 

from that of other beings is also shown by the nature of the verb paiti-didhydt as a oempound. 
The prefix paiii is an adverb implying adversity and tho whole verb therefore means “ to look 
against, to look with a hostile intontioii, to look with envy”. Cf. sand- “ to work, to aooompliih,’^ 
and jmiti-smdaf “ opposing**, * 
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the (8.31.22.) speaks of sickness due to the work of an evil 

eye or the proximity of a menstruous woman, and it states that “ a 
menstruous woman or those possessing the evil-eye are exceedingly 
harmful.’ The *S7idi/a.!>/ (3.10.) claims that a persons 
hands which have been sprinkled in ceremonial ablution, become 
unclean by the look of a menstruous woman, and the Pahlavi 
VendiMd (16.2.) further confirms this statement. The later Zoro- 
astrian writing, the Sad-dar, (41.6.) asserts that anything looked 
at by a menstruous woman, diminishes in glory. 

Of a specially detrimental consequence is the look of /r/Ai, the 
female fiend of menstruation. The VendUUld (18 .( 53 . 64 .) states 
that when Zaruthushtra asked Ahura Mazda to mention the name 
of the one that grieved him most, the Deity answered thus : “ It 
is the Jahi, 0 Zarathushtra, wliose look (paifi-diti) dries up one- 
third of the mighty floods that run from the mountains, whose 
glance withers one-third of the beautiful, golden-hued, growing 
plants, whose sight withers one- third of the strength ofSpenta- 
Armaiti, and whose touch dries up in the faithful one-third of his 
good thoughts, good words, good deeds, and one-third of his 
strength, fiend-killing power and holiness”. This assertion is 
again substantiated by the following passage taken from the 
Sad-dar (67.3-4.) : “If Jahi looks at running water, it diminishes ; 
if she glances at trees or shrub, the fruit becomes scanty ; and if 
she converse with a pious man, his intelligence and holiness are 
withered by it”.‘ And the Shdyast Id-slidijaat (3.28-29.), in re- 
straining menstruous women from looking at beasts, plants, water 
and stars, justifies this restriction by stating that “Jahi, the fiend 
of menstruation, is so violent, that where another fiend does not 
smite anything with a look {akhsh) she destroys with a glance”. 
As a natural consequence, a menstruous woman is forbidden to look 
even inadvertently or against her will at fire, water, beasts, plants 
and stars. A woman with an issue of blood who glances or comes 
in contact with fire or water, commits, according to the SMyast 
Id-shdyast (3.27.28.) a sin of one Farmdn, of which she can repent 
by paying a fine of twelve dirhams;’ and if she repeatedly trans- 

I Cf here the following passage from tho Code of Manu^ 4,57^ ; “ Oonrw not with a 
menstruating woman**. t Sd, 68.1-8* 
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gresses this restriction she will be punished in after-life by being 
forced to devour her own menstrual discharged 

In a similar connection I may note that it is a universally 
known fact that many persons are believed to possess the power of 
fascination acting against the will of tine possessor. In Polish 
folk-lore, for example, there is a remarkable storj'^ of an unhappy 
man who, in spite of a most loving heart, was affected Avith the 
evil-eye and who at last blinded himself in order that he might not 
be the moans of injury to his children.' The same superstition 
existed among the Zoroastrians and it is clearly demonstrated by 
the following ordinance, contained in Bnnduhishn (28.35.30.) aiid 
Sad-dar (15.1.2.) : “ Wlien one sees anything that is Avelcome to the 
eyes, it is necessary to say ‘ In the name of God’. For if a 
person does not do it and an injury happens to that object or a 
disaster occurs, the person becomes a sinner.”* 

Like the Egyptians, Babylonians and other races, both ancient 
and modern, the Zoroastrians also believed in the existence of 
remedies against the power of the evil-eye. For exam[)lc, according 
to Yasht 3.8.1 1. 15., the Airyaman prayer is a ])OAverful spell 
against the workings of the evil-eye {dti:h-doifhro) and accovding 
to Yasht 11. 5., he who pi'onounces the praise of Sraosha is well 
protected against the fiend tormenting him Avith a glance of his 
eyes {dtihibya) ; and the Veiid'uh'ul (20. 3.0.7.!*.) states that Thrita 
asked and obtained from Khshathra- Vairj'a some remedies, “so as 
to withstand the evil-eye [nijha-sho!/-)” ; it fails, hoAA^ever, to say what 
these remedies were. There is evidence in the Zoroa.striau litera- 
ture which tends to shoAV that eA^en those who belonged to the 
good creation could exercise the power of fa.sciiiation, if thej^ so 
desired. The opening chapter of the Yashts (Yt. 1.29.) tells us 
that Zarathushtra shouted to Ahriman thus, “I shall throAv thee 
back into the earth”, whereuj)on the ruffian was made jx'werless 
“by the eyes (dbifhrdbt/c)) of Spenta-Armaiti.” The Selections 
from ZAt-sparam (19.6.) relate that during the encounter between 
the prophet and Dfirilsrdbd' the former ansAvered thus the threat 

t AV, 72. * Klworthy, Thtt Evil p. 25f. 

• Of. the following passage from Holiodoni^, Thcafjenrx and Char idea 1.140, quoted bj 
Blworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 8. : “ Whan any one looks at wh ir is oxcollent with an envious ey# 
he Alls the surroanding atmosphere with a pernicious quality, and transmits his own enTtnomed 
exhalations into whatever is nearest to him ’* 

4 See ahoTe p. 414. 
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of the Karap : “ With complete mindfulness I will look upon thee 
with both eyes and will utterly destroy thee The DdtistAn4 
Ddnig (3.7.) claims that a friend can subjugate “ by a look, which 
is a contender with the enemy”, and the Gnnje Shdyagdn 152.‘ 
admonishes the pious man thus : “ You should also know, that the 
boundless harm done by the infernal Ghanftmino is prevented by 
not exercising the three injurious faculties, which are ; the sight of 
the eye, the hearing of the ear, and the demon of contention”. 

No exposition of the Iranian belief in the evil-eye, not even 
the briefest, could bo complete without the allusion to the counter- 
belief in the Good-Eye, that is to say, in the influence of a steady 
glance upon all living creatures. The Zoroastrians had a special 
genius, named Saoka, to whom they alluded as the “ Genius of the 
Good-Eye”. Zarathushtra, for instance, is reported by Vendtddd 
19. .H7. to have invoked the good Saoka “ whose glance is far-reach- 
ing ; and the Sirdsdhs speak of him as “the good Saoka, with the 
eyes of Love”.* Besides the above-quoted citations and that from the 
Ddtistdn-i Dihiig (3.7.)* the existence of this belief is furthermore 
demonstrated by passages from the Zdmydd Fdsht, Ddtistdn-'l 
Ddnig and Farhang-i Oim aevnk. According to the prophecy con- 
tained in the Zamydd Yasht (Yt. 19.94.), Saoshyant “ will look 
upon the whole living world with the eyes {ddithrdhyd) of plenty, 
and his look {d(ir9s) will deliver to immortality the whole living 
creation”. The Ddtitstdn-i Dcnig (3.8.) narrates that when “ the 
unwavering look of the Creator which was upon the coming of the 
Evil-Spirit, was unmingled with the sight of an eye, he made . . . 
etc.” ; and the Farhdng-'i Otm aevak (Hoshangji and Haug’s 
ed. 23. 11 : 64.1.) has a fragment ushtatdtim ashibya, which 
Darmesteter translates : “ le bonheur avec ses yeux”.® 

In conclusion I may be permitted to mention the Zoroastrian 
belief that the Sag-dtd, the gaze of a dog, destroys the Nasus that 
rush upon the dead body* and it prevents those who carry a corpse 
from becoming polluted.* 


4 Pesbotan D. B. Sanjana, Ganje Bombaj, 18^5. 

t See also Vd. 22 . 3 . 4 . • Sir. 1.8,; 2«8* etc. Of, Darmesteter; Lez^A, 2.2720, 

99.100, 

* See above, on this page, 
s LeZA, 3.24. (fragment 54). 

s Vd. 7.8. (Westergaard’s ed, p, 387) ; Pbl. Vd. p, 289 ; 01s. 
f ms. 2,58.68,66,71,64.85. ; 10,10.18,8238, 
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4. NaIL-PABINQ and HAIE-CUTTma in connection with Pbimititb 

Beliefs. 

The custom of burning or burying the nail-parings and hair- 
cuttings was widely in vogue among the more primitive races, 
and has its foundation in the peculiar belief in Sympathetic 
Magic. As is well known, the main principle of Sympathetic 
Magic is, that an effect may be produced upon a particular subject 
by merely imitating it. Innumerable accounts of this belief are 
given by Frazer, Tylor, Lubbock, Dawson and others.^ The 
superstition is prevalent among savage and primitive races that 
an evil-disposed person can harm another by obtaining possession 
of some part of that person’s body. This belief owes its origin 
to the peculiar conception of the soul. Primitive man conceives 
of the soul as a small entity which can be present in any of the 
separate parts of his body, such as the nails, hair, teeth, fingers 
and even in his name.* Believing, therefore, that injury to a single 
part of his body may mean destruction to his soul, primitive man is 
very anxious to prevent any portion of his frame from coming into 
the possession of wicked persons, especially witches and sorcerers. 

There is hardly a race on the globe which does not believe in 
this superstition in some form or other, and which does not possess 
thrilling tales of the harm wrought by witches through the 
instrumentality of a person’s hair or the parings of his nails. We 
find this superstition among the early Romans. “ Unguium 
Dialis”, says Grellius, “ et capilli segmina subter arborem felicem 
terra operiuntur”.* (The cuttings ol nails and hair of a priest 
of J upiter must be buried under a tree of the auspicious kind). In 
the same manner, the Dutch believed in early times that hair-cut- 
tings should never be thrown into the street, for fear that they 
may be picked up by witch, who by this means can bewitch the 
person to whom it belonged.* The early Danes, likewise, burned 

t J. 0. Fraxer, TAe GoUhn E. B. Tylor, Ewijf of MankU*i] Sir John I.nbi>oe1r, 

Origm of Civilimtion ; J. Dawson. Austraiian Aborigines , Melboarne, lb8l. 

« I am inclined to believe that the ancient Hebrew law forbidding: the Jews to |>ronounoe 
the real name of Jehovah is a direct consequence of this superstition, which finds its parallel in the 
German Lohengrin Saga, where Lohengrin may remain among men only as long as his re^\ name 
is not known. 

» Aulius Gtdlias, Xootaf Attieae 10.15.15, 

a B, Thorpe, Nc^t AeraJfyfAoi^ 3,83, London 1851,1 852^ 

H ■ 
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or buried the cuttings of their hair and nails, lest evil-disposed 
persons should exercise enchatitinent with them upon the person 
who had borne them/ The lower classes in Ireland believe that 
human hair should not be burnt, but be buried, in the supersti- 
tion that its owner will claim it at the Resurrection/ The 
orthodox Jew of to-day always burns his nail-parings, in order that 
no other person may take possession of them and prevent him 
from appearing with complete finger-nails on the day of Resurrec- 
tion. In England there was a time when the nails were cut off 
by knives or scissors and thrown into the fire, for fear a witch 
might get them.® 

A similar custom of burying the nail-parings and clippings 
from the hair exists among the Zoroastrians, past and present, 
and its orgin is explained in the Vendtddd, liUndahishn, Shdyast 
Id-Shdyast, and the Sad-dar. 

A large portion of the seventeenth Fargard of the Vendiddd 
is devoted to this subject, and we find there the statement that a 
man who combs his hair or pares his nails and drops the parings 
into a hole or crack, commits a deadly sin “whereby he oft'ers up 
a sacrifice to the Daevas”. The Zoroastrian is, therefore, urged 
to bury his hair or nails in a hole dug especially for this purpose 
and to recite certain prayers over them. The explanation given 
is that the nails or hair clippings may otherwise become “spears, 
knives and weapons in the hands of the Daevas against the bird 
Ash6-zushta”. ' In translating this Fargard, Dannesteter® adds 
a note to the effect that the nails are usually cut in two and the 
fragments are put in a hole with the point directed towards the 
north, that is to say, against the breasts of the Daevas. 

In another canonical book, the Bdndahhhn ( 19 . 19.20.), the 
question of nail-paring is incidentally dealt with. We find there 
a passage relating to this subject, which E. W. West renders as 
follows : “A nail-paring, when not prayed over, is seized by the 

Thorpe, Northern 2.272f. • Notes and Qaerien 3d. Boriee : lO. 46, 

London. • Elworthy, J’4e JCell Eye^ p. 23i. 225. 416, 437. Cf, altjo the following passage 

from Comedy of Errors 4.8. Sr, Dromio ; “ Some divels aske but the parings of one’s naile, a ra*'h| 
a hire, a drop of blood, a pin, a nut, a cherrie-stone.** 

For farther eai nples boo S. tf^rtUad, LyenJ of Perseui. 8 voU. Loudoi, 1891-1696. 

e Vd. 17 LU ; Pahlad Vendiddd 17*^11 ; and Of. Jackson, On* some Arestan SupersHtions , 
JAOS. 18. 69-61. 

* iSBB, 4.192. n. 2. (2d. ed.) 
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demons and wizards and shot like an arrow at the Ash^-zusht 
bird, which is killed. Therefore the bird seizes and devours a 
nail-paring, when prayed over, so that the demons may not con- 
trol its use. When the spell is not uttered, then the bird does not 
devour the nails and the demons are able to commit an offence 
with it.” The Shayast lA-Shayast (I2.6.) treats this matter by 
stating that no nail-paring can be left unprayed over, for in that 
case it turns into weapons and equipments of the Mdzandn demons ; 
and the Sad-dar ( 14 . 1-11.) contains the following statement : 
“When the nails are pared according to the custom, it is necessary 
to put tlie parings into a [)aper. And it is further necessary to 
take the Srdsh-hdz inwardly and to recite three Yathd-ahii-vairyds. 

Afterwards one completes the Bdz in the manner etc. For 

Hormazd, the good and propitious, has created a bird, which they 
call Ash6-zusht. And they call it the bird of Rahman ; they also 
call it the owl. And it eats the nails.' It is altogether necessary 
that they do not leave them unbroken, for they would come into 
use as weapons of wizards. And if they fall into the midst of food, 
there is danger of pulmonary consumption.” 

The above quoted passages show clearly that the Zoroastrians 
did not throw away their nail-parings and hair-cuttings, but buried 
them. And even though the reasons assigned for this custom and 
the ceremonies accompanying it are totally different from those of 
other races, there can be little doubt that this custom goes back 
eventually to the universal belief in Sympathetic Magic. 

5. Noxious Ckeatuuks. 

A recognition of the animal kingdom plays a conspicuous 
part in the savage beliefs of all races. Animals arc either feared 
or worshipped. As a rule, they are revered on account of the 
fear with which they imbue the mind of primitive man. The 
mythology and folk-lore of every race on the globe is full of 
horrible, hideous creatures who, by their demoniacal character, 
seem to exercise a peculiar power of fascination upon the minds of 

1 Prof. 0. 0. Trowbridge of Columbia University, who is a close observer of the life of the 
owls, tells me that these animals are in the habit of spitting out in the shape of balls all the 
indigestible parts of food, such the feathers and hones. Those balls when washed by the weather 
become snow-white and, mixed with the black fur, look like finger-nails. Does not the fact tliat 
the ancient Iranians assigned to the owls the oating of fingernails, indicate that they too had 
observed this peonliarity of the owl pellet P 
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men. Ev«*y race has its inimical creatures, legendary or real, 
upon whom it looks with that same sort of physical shrinking. 
Among the many mythical monsters, the ancient Hindu-Aryans 
feared their Rakshasas and Sarvaras, the Greeks dreaded their 
ChimersB, Hydr», Harpies and Sirens, the Anglo-Saxons and Slavs 
dreaded the were-wolf, the Arabs abhorred the Jinns, and among 
the beasts supposedly inimical to mankind, the Hebrews fear the 
serpent, the modern Hindu holds the tiger in superstitious awe, 
the Slavs fear the vampire, and the Arab dreads the mere sight 
of a wolf. 

In the same way the Iranian has, besides the mythical Srobar, 
the Gandarep and the Gbidbar, his real noxious creatures, called 
Khrafstras, whom he dreads and strives to extirpate. Of the entiie 
animal kingdom the following, according to the testimony of the 
2ioro.%strian writings, were classified as noxious creatures : the 
mouse, the weevil, the tortoise, the frog, the lizard, the scorpion, 
the snake, the worm, the ant, the locust, the spider, the gnat, the 
toad, and the louse; associated with them are: the bear, the ape, the 
cat, the wolf and the hawk.‘ These creatures were said by Hdndn- 
(20.13.) to dwell chiefly in the D&itik river, and their 
existence, according to the Jdmdsp Ndmak (3), was to last until 
the very day of Resurrection. In many instances, as in the case 
of the mousey spider and the louse, the aversion of the Zoroastrians 
to these creatures is shared by the other races.* The instinctive 

rTd,1.3.4.«.j 7.a6. ; 14.6.6.; 17.8.; Bd. l)k. 7.6 9. ;~ MkhTeS.”?!. ; 

Sit. 8.19. , 8d 48. 1-IO. etc. 

« Frommud, Traetalvt de Fa*rinati(me, p. 19. quoted by Blwortliy, The Evil Eye, p 15. 
FrommftiKi relatei that Romans wRro very mach afraid of graeslioppers. He eays : ** Maniiti 
lociifltie 6»Dii6, qn® in j^tipnlie eoa^citiir, fi quod inepexerit animal protinus, iUi qnippiara pro- 
diicH malL— Hino Proverbium : Mantis te vidit They also, i-imultaneottRly with the Grfek- 
regardad th« wolf with a saperstitioas fear, aa ia shown by tho foUowirg passages quoted from Tbeo 
critos, Virgil, and Pliny : 

** Ou pkthegx^ : Ivkon eulen ; 

Spaixe tin dt inphtm eple.** 

Thoocritos, Idgl 14.22. 

*• Vox qiKvquo Moerim 

iam fugit ipsa ; lapt Moerkn videre priorsa.** 

Virgil, Eclogm 9. 

** In Italic quoqae creditnr Inpornm Tigiia esse noxius ; Tocemqno bomini, qnsm oon- 
templentur, adimera ad pieosons Pday, JSat. 8.34. The Latin proverb ;« Lupus tibi 
▼kus est commonly used when a persoa becomes suddenly sileat* may be traced back to this 
BOperstition. 
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dread of the snake and the scorpion among most nations is too well 
knqwn to dwell upon. 

According to the Zoroastrian conception, the Khrafs^tnis or 
noxious creatures were created by Angra-Mainyu, and their origin 
is of such a character that it involves sorcery and witchcraft. The 
BAndahishn (3.15.), for instance, relates that Ahriman created and 
diffused deadly creatures over the earth, such as snakes, scorpions, 
frogs and lizards, “ so that”, in the words of West’s rendering, 
“not even as much as the point of a needle Avas free from them”, 
and the same book states on another occasion (Bd. 18.2 ) that the 
Evil Spirit formed in the ocean a lizard “in order to injure Horn”. 
The Ddtistdn4 Dcnig (37.52.) relates “ hoAV the fiend made as 
leaders noxious creatures of gloomy places for producing stinging 
and causing injury ”, and the Vendidad, while recounting the crea- 
tions of Angra-Mainyu, says that he also created the serpent in the 
river, the locust “ that brings death unto cattle and plants ”, and 
the ants.‘ According to a different tradition, the Khrnfstras were 
the offspring of sorcerers and witches. The KhvetiUydas, which 
was cited above, relates that when Yima and Yimak married a 
witch and demon respectively, they gave birth to the bear, ape, 
Gandarep, Gdsilbar, the tortoise, cat, hawk, frog, weevil and many 
other noxious creatures*. 

These creatures were said to be of a Avicked disposition and 
extremely harmful. According to VendUdd (17.3.) some of them eat 
up the corn in the fields and the clothes in the wardrobe ; and this 
statement gives an idea of the nature of those pests. The Dlnkart 
(7.5.8.) calls them “the terrors of corn and adversaries of animals”. 
Their existence is so painful to the earth that, according to Shdj/ast 
Id-skdi/ast (13.19.), “ the fourth discomfort of the earth is from the 
holes of noxious creatures”, and, in the Avords of the Dind-i 
Matndg-t Kkirat (5.8. ; 6.10.) “ the land from which the burrows 
of noxious creatures are extirpated, is happier”. The Bfindahishn, 
finally, (19.7.) attributes to them vile corruptions of every kind. 
How much the Zoroastrians feared and abhorred these unclean 
creatures is demonstrated by the fact that they were said to be 
used as instruments of punishment in after-life. “ Everywhere in 

t Vd. I.2.4.6. ~~ 

B. W. Woat, The A/eanirig of Khvituk-Has^ SBE. 18,418-419. 
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hell”, says the Artdr Vir&f Ndmak, “ even the lesser noxious crea- 
tures are as high as mountains, and they so tear, seize and worry 
the souls of the wicked, as would be unworthy of a dog 

As a consequence of the deep aversion which the ancient 
Iranians had for noxious creatures, they tried to destroy them and 
regarded the killing of Khrafstras as an act of religious merit. The 
Shdyast Id-shdyast (20.5.), for example, states that in order to 
perform good works, one must kill noxious creatures. Consequent- 
ly the extirpation of Khrafstras became a commonly accepted 
means of repenting and atoning for sins and offences. The Vewliddd 
(14.5.6.) says that he who commits the sin of slaying a water dog, 
shall atone for it by killing ten thousand snakes of those that go 
upon the belly”, ten thousand Kahrpus (oats?), ten thousand tortoi- 
ses, ten thousand land-frogs, ten thousand water-frogs, ten thousand 
corn-carrying ants, ten thousand ants “ of the small, venomous, 
mischievous kind”, ten thousand worms and ten thousand raging 
flies. The Shdyast Id-shdyast, moveoveT, advocates the killing of a 
lizard or scorpion as an act of penance for a sin committed against 
water,’ and it recommends that a menstruous woman, who washes 
her hands with a liquid other than the urine of a bull, shall destroy 
two hundred noxious creatures*. The *SafWar (43.1-10.) dwells at 
length upon the necessity of destroying Khrafstras and it tabu- 
lates a detailed list showing the respective value attached to the 
slaying of different noxious creatures. Thus the killing of a 
frog is equal to the payment of two hundred dirhams, that of 
a snake or scorpion is equal to the slaying of an apostate ; the 
smiting of a flying ant equals the reciting of prayers for 
ten days, the killing of a common ant equals the recitation of the 
Hdrmuzd Yasht, and the extirpation of a mouse is an equivalent 
for the slaying of four lions. In what high esteem the extermina- 
tors of Khrafstras were held, is described to us by the Artd-Virdf 
Ndmak. “ I saw”, says the pious Vir4f, “ the souls of those who 
killed many noxious creatures in this world, whereby the prosperity 
of the waters, and sacred fires and trees was increased, and they 
were exalted and adorned”.’ 

I AV. 18.12.13. Of. also AV.ie.l-i. ; 84.1-7.; 85.1-6. ; 28 ; S8; 82; 84; 87 ; 46; 47i 
66 : 69; 71; 78 ; 81 ; 86 ; 89; 90. 

* 81s. 8.19. * Sis. 8.21. 


* AV. 18.11.18-. 
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Mortal man is not the only participant in the eternal struggle 
against noxious creatures/ The lyind-t ahil>g-i Khirat 
relates that by pouring holy water into the sea the mythical 
Gopaitoshah killed many noxious creatures, and, according to 
other testimonies, the stars Tishtrya and Vanant destroyed many 
Khrafstras* Even beasts were arrayed in this struggle against 
their fellow-creatures. The Bflndahishn (19.2 1-28.) states that cer- 
tain beasts and birds were created in special opposition to noxious 
creatures. The white falcoii, for example, was against the wdnged 
sorj)ent, the mag-pie counteracts the locust, and the hedge-hog des- 
troys corn-carrying ants by voiding urine into their nests.* “ The 
mere horn of the three-legged ass ”, says (19.7.9.17.) 
“ vanquishes and dissipates the corruption due to the efforts 
of noxious creatures ; and his cry, like that of the ox -fish, makes 
Khrafstras cast their young. ” According to the D'indn Ma\ndg-i 
Khirai, furthermore, the Kar-fish struggles with the frog and 
other noxious creatures, in order to keep them away from the lake 
Varchash (Av. Vouni-Kashn).* It was also believed that certain 
.spells were able to extirpate noxious creatures, but they will be 
treated below as I have reserved a special chapter for the discussion 
of s[)ells and exorcisms.’ 

6.- Miscellaneous Beliefs. 

Besides the above discussed Zoroastrian traditions and customs 
that are connected in some form or other with the practice of 
witchcraft, the followers of the prophet of Iran have a number of 
beliefs which may seem peculiar to those who are not familiar with 
the principles of folk-lore and origins of primitive faiths. 
These beliefs, expressed by Mazdayasnism in the form of sacred 
laws and commandments, are explained to be of a religious charac- 
ter ; there can be little doubt, however, that their origin goes back 
to the superstitious practices of primitive man. The more surely 

> Dk. 7.5,8., inoreoTer, says that Zaratnsht disclosed to mankind the rites of counteracting 
wolves and other noxious creatures an. I of ounfiniog hail, spiders and locusts 

a BJ. 7.6. : Yt. 21. 1. ; Zsp. 6.4,6.9.14. 

s Of. also Sis. 10.81 ; 12.20 and Sd. 67.1. 

* MKh. 62,80. ; Of. Bd. 18.3-C. 

* For further references to noxious creatures see ; Ys. 19,1. ; 34.5.9. ; 36.14. ; Vd. 16.11, 
Bd. 8.9. ; 7.18.! 13.16; 28,1. ;Dk. 7.4. 60. ;DD. 17.16.; 18.3.; SO. 3.21.; 6.79.; 14.17-M. 66.; 

Sis. 19.9; 20.18., ■ Zsp. 2.9,; PtUit-i Ir&nig 7.; Jd««wp 7.9; etc. 
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is this the case, since some of them are prevalent among races 
that are neither linguistically nor culturally related to the Ira- 
nians. 

By far the most interesting of these beliefs is the conviction 
held by every true believer of Zoroastrianism, that libations and 
offerings are not to be performed at night-time, and that after 
sunset no food is to be cast away towards the north without reci- 
ting certain prayers. The sacred books of the Parsis contain a 
number of references to this belief. Veiid'ddd 7.79. claims that 
he who offers up libations in the dead of night, sins against 
righteousness, and the Nirangistdn upholds this contention by 
stating that “ he who offers libations to the Good Waters after 
sunset or before sunrise does no better deed than if he should cast 
them downright into the jaws of venomous snakes”.' The Shdyast 
Id-shdyast (9.8.; (2.17.18.) warns the faithful not to cast away 
after sunset to north, wine, aromatic herbs, nor any other food 
without reciting one Yathd-aM-vairyo, and it forbids the pious 
even to draw water from a well at night-time or to eat in the dark. 
The ♦Snd-finr (30.1 2.) claims that it is not proper to pour away 
water at night to the north without reciting the Yathd-aM-miryd. 

In justifying these restrictions imposed upon the followers of 
the Zoroastrian creed, the sacred writings give them a religious 
coloring, and this is all the more natural in a religion in which 
the sun and light h«ld so prominent a place. They explain that 
demons may benefit by these actions, owing to the fact that their 
quarters are in the northern regions, where hell is situated,’ and 
that their power is greater at night-time.’ The texts commonly 
cite the case of MashyAni, the first woman, who was also the first 
to pour liquid matter to the north.’ 

If we dispense with this explanation prompted by purely 
religious tendencies, §tnd look somewhat deeper into the probable 
origin of this belief, we can hardly fail to see its primitive origin. 
Apart from the fact that it contains the perfectly common-sense 
point that someth in g un cl ean may be drunk, if the wat er be drawn 

> Darmeiiteter, LtZA, 8.U1. (§, 48). 

• Jaoluon. Oa Some Atettan SnptrttUimt, JAOS. 13.69.61, 

( Vd. 19.1.i Bd. 18.8. ; Dk. 8.19.1-2. ; Sis. 10.7. ; Sd. 80.$. 

♦ Bd.l0,l9. 
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in the dark, it also exemplifies a very old and wide-spread supersti- 
tion, characteristic of every primitive race — namely, the natural 
and childlike dread of the dark. This superstition actuated many 
races, all over the world, to prevent their members from perform- 
ing certain actions at certain periods of the night, lest th^ meet 
with harm. The Aryan Code of Laws, for example, forbids the 
partaking of food at twilight ; ‘ and this regulation, similar in 
character and purpose to the Zoroastrian commandments, vividly 
suggests the idea that their enactment must have antedated the 
establishment of Hinduism and Mazdayasnism in these two coun- 
tries, and must consequently have been prompted by the above- 
mentioned superstitious belief. 

That the Zoroastrian laws of a seemingly religious nature are 
superstitious or natural in their origin, is further demonstrated by 
the frequent command, voiced in the sacred writings, to ignite and 
burn a fire at night in the house that shelters a pregnant woman 
or a newly-born child. The SMyastldrsMyast (12.4,7.11.12.) recom- 
mends the keeping up of a fire or light in the house of a pregnant 
woman or newly-born child, and even forbids, in the words of 
West’s rendering, “ labour of child ” at night, except by the re- 
flexion of the stars, moon, or a fire, explaining that the evil spirits, 
demons and witches, who exercise a greater power in the dark, are 
kept away by the radiance of a burning light. The same senti- 
ment is expressed by the Dtnkart (8.38.6.) and the Sad-dar 
(16.1-4.) ; and in order to enforce the observance of this law the 
sacred books state that when Dfiktaub, the mother of the prophet, 
became pregnant, one hundred and fifty demons tried each night to 
enter her house intent upon injuring her and her embryo, but wete 
always kept away by the light and fire maintained in that house. 

This anxiety of the Iranian law-makers to keep a continual firs 
in the house of a pregnant woman or a newly-born child, * was 
actuated by the knowledge gained from the experience of their more 
savage ancestors, that at night-time the fire was a good substitute 
for the broad daylight. Every man, no matter how primitive he may 
be, knows very well that light and fire are terrifying and abhor- 
rent to many animals and wild beasts. If we add to this the 

t MaAvi 4.55. 

^ See aboTe, p. 41U. 

55 
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universally established fact that all evil spirits of a deadly nature 
are assigned by primitive man the shape of beasts or monsters, we 
will see at once that the Ahuramazdian law of protecting pregnant 
women and their young offspring against the machinations of ill- 
natured beings by means of fire, is another trace of the savage, pre- 
Zoroastrian beliefs. 

Another remnant of the primitive faith, probably found by 
Mazdayasnism in ancient Iran and adopted in its religious system, 
is the holiness accorded to certain animals. As an illustration of 
this, we may note that Zoroastrianism holds the cock ^ in sacred 
veneration. The Vendtddd (18.15.) calls him the bird of Sraosha, 
and says that he lifts his voice against the mighty dawn. Accord- 
ing to B&ndahishn (19.33.) he was created in opposition to demons 
and wizards, warning men against the seduction of the demoness of 
lethargy. His crowing is said to protect the house from wizards 
and witches, and consequently the iShdi/ast Id-shdynst (10.30.) and 
the Sad-dar (32.1-5.) forbid the killing of a cock “ that crows 
unseasonably”, and even “ the slaying of a crowing hen ”. 

By forbidding the slaying of a crowing hen Zoroastrianism 
strikes at a very wide-spread superstition, according to which the 
crowing of a female fowl, or rather the attempt at it, is a foreboding 
of ill luck to the owner. Consequently a hen that crows, is quickly 
killed, the idea being that taking her life will avert the impending 
danger.* On the other hand, Mazdayasnism upholds the ancient 
belief in the sacredness of the cock prevalent amojig many ancient 
and modern races. It is a peculiarity of the mind of primitive 
man, easy to explain, to worship certain animals (or trees) above 
others, and to elevate them to the position of gods. This high 
veneration has two sources. Either primitive man, as is in the 
case of many savage races, dreads the animal exceedingly, and, 
in order to propitiate it, accords to it great esteem by choosing it 

^ Av. “he who sees fl-st/* Bartholomae, Air, Wh, col. 851). See aUo Jackson, 

On Some Acostan Superditwrui, JAOS, 13,59-61 and J. J, Modi, 'fhe Oitck an a Sacred Bird in 
Ancient Iran, 

a A oertain traveller relates the followingr interesting story. “ On entering a farm-house in 
Somersetshire recently, I saw on the table a beautiful, plnmp fowl, all picked and trussed ready for 
cooking ; the farmer's wife explained to me that her husband on seeing the hen in the yard in the 
act of crowing, caught her at once and killed her without delay." —Wellington, Wee?d^ 

June 13.1889» quoted by Elworthy, The Evil Eye^ p, 96f, 
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as his totem or worshipping it as sacred, like Moses’ Serpents ; or 
else he appreciates its good qualities and services, and accords it 
excellent honors, as in the case of Apis among the Egyptians, or 
• the goose among* the Romans. 

Among the ancients the cock was regarded as a sacred animal, 
being especially consecrated to Sun-deities like Osiris, Serapis, 
Jupiter and Apollo. Among the Romans he was also the symbol 
of Mercury, denoting vigilance. They also believed that the lion 
is terrified on seeing the crest or hearing the crowing of a cock.* 
In the Middle Ages, and even to-day, the cock was regarded as a 
watchful guardian, who drives away the fiercest beasts and even 
ghosts,* and it soon became a very appropriate symbol on 
Amulets like the Cimaruta^ and Mano Pantea.* Many races of 
to-day believe that the cock’s eye is very powerful as an amulet, 
and that all demons with lions’ heads vanish instantly, when the 
cock or his image is presented to them.” Even Christianity recog- 
nizes tlie universal belief in the singular power of the cock. Many 
churches still have a so-called weather-cock on their highest tower, 
and although the explanations offered to-day for this peculiar 
custom differ widely, it is highly probable that they were originally 
placed there Avith the intention of keeping away malicious creatures 
from the sacred buildirms. 

O 

That the ancient Iranians, as other primitive races, held certain 
animals in sacred veneration, is further demonstrated by a number 
of passages in the Zoroastrian scriptures which bear on this 
subject. The Vendlddd, for example, accords great reverence to the 
four kinds of dogs — the house-dog, the shepherd-dog, the hunt- 
ing-dog, and the so-called Vohtinazija or blood-dog — and it imposes 
heavy penalties for the slaying of these animals." The BUndahishn 

’ ** Atqae hoc tale, lam saovum animal, rotaram orbes ciroHinacti, currasquo iaanes ot 

galUnacoorum cristas, oantusqiio etiam terrcnt, sed inaxime igneb”. — Pliny, Hist, 8.19. 

* llamht 1.1, 147, 

B The Ciinarnta or more properly the Ciffi'i di ruta^ “sprig oi rue,” is an amulet used to-day in 
Naples for the profc 80 ‘iioa against the fa<icinalioa of mothers and new-born infants* It usually 
consists of a crescent, a hand, a key, a serpent, a fish, a lotus and a cook. — Elworthy, The EcU Eye^ 
p. 344-305. 

* The Mano Vaniea is an ancient Boman amulet of tho same oharacter and purpose as the 
Oimarntcu — Elwortby, I’/w? Evil Eye^ p, 343. 

* Elworthy, The Evil p.354, 

fl Vd. 13.1-52. ; Cf. also "AV. 48. Sd. 88.1-8. and above p. 430. 
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(19^5.) says of the dog, that “ his barking destroys pain and his 
flesh and fat are good remedies against pain and decay”. The 
mnghdpara (the hedge-hog ?) too was regarded as a sacred animal. 
The Fendtddd (13.3.) states that he who kills Skvanghdpara slays 
his own soul for nine generations, and cannot find a way over the 
Chinyst bridge of judgment hereafter, unless he has atoned, while 
alive, for this sin ; and the Bdndahishn (19 .28.), the Shdyast 
(10.31. ; 12.20.), and the (67.1.) forbid the slay- 

ing of this animal “ because he is very beneficent to the creation of 
Ahura Mazda by destroying the corn-carrying ants.” 

Another sacred animal was the raven. The following quota- 
tion from Yasht 14. 34ff., in Darmesteter’s rendering, will at once 
oonvince us of this fact : Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : If 
I have a curse thrown upon me, a spell told upon me by the many 
men who hate me, what is the remedy for it ? Ahura Mazda 
answered : Tdke thou a feather of that bird (the raven) and 
with that feather thou shalt rub thy own body, with 

that feather thou shalt curse back thy own enemies.. If a 

man holds a bcme of that strong bird, or a feather of that strong 
bird, no one can smite or turn to flight that fortunate man. The 
feather of that bird of birds brings him help ; it brings unto him 
the homage of men, it maintains in him his glory. All tremble 
before him who holds the feather ...’’etc. 

Saoredneas was also accorded to the legendary three-legged 
ass, ‘ “ whose cry ”, according to Bdndahishn \ 9 . 19., “makes all 
female water-creatures of Ahura Mazda pregnant, and whose bray 
makes all pregnant noxious creatures cast their young”.* The 
same effective quality is attributed to the cry of an ox and (Kar-) 
fish. The cries of these two animals, as well as the voice of a 
righteous man who was struck accidentally, according to Bdndahishn 
28.41., keep away the evil spirit 

There are a few traditions among the Zoroastrians which the 
present writer is at a loss to explain from any other stand-point 
than that taken by the holy scriptures themselves. One of them 
is the importance attached to the cutting of a tooth-pick without 

, Ya.42.«. ~ 

9 Bd. 19*17, For other stored tnimtls see the rest of Bd« 19. 
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retaining the bark.* The Shdyasi M-shdyast (10.20. ; 12 . 13.) says 
that “ a tooth-pick is to be cut out clear of bark, because when a 
pregnant ■woman puts her foot on it, she is apprehensive about its 
being dead matter”, and the Sad-dar (17.1-2.) amplifies this passage 
by making the following statement : “When they cut a tooth- 
pick, they should not retain the bark ; for if a small piece of bark 
cast away after having been applied to the teeth, is tread upon by 
a pregnant woman, the child in her womb might come to harm.” 
All that the student of primitive culture can gather from these 
two passages, apart from the natural conclusion that bark would 
be annoying in a tooth-pick, is the dimly conveyed idea, that the 
bark of a tree, after having been once applied to the teeth, becomes 
a moans of contamination. Why the bark only assumes such a 
negative quality, and why pregnant women alone ought to 
avoid stepping on such matter, is not evident. I know of no 
other custom resembling in the least this Zoroastrian injunction, 
and am inclined to believe that this peculiar usage goes back to 
some primitive Iranian custom not understood, and consequently 
misinterpreted by Mazdayasnism. 

Another curious ordinance in the Zoroastrian religious system 
is the injunction imposed upon every true believer not to void 
water or evacuate faeces while standing or walking. The Vendtddd 
attaches great importance to this law. In discussing this subject 
(Vd. lfi.40.4l. ; Phi. Vd. 18.98.) it puts the following words into 
the mouth of the Druj : “ He is the second of my males, who 
making water lets it fall along the upper forepart of his foot. That 
man makes me conceive progeny as other males make their females 
conceive by their seed.” As a remedy against this danger, the 
same passage further on (Vd. 18.43.) enjoins that “the oflFender 
shall rise, and stepping forth three paces further off shall say three 
Ahdna~vairyas, two Humatandm, three Hukhshathrdtemdm, then 
chant the Ahdna-vairya, and finally offer up one YefihS Hdtdm.” 
The DinJcart (9.19.1.) similarly forbids the voiding of urine while 
standing and the Dind4 MatndgA Khirat (2.39.) warns the faithful 
that “by this action the demons will drag him to hell.” The 
Shdyast Idshdynst (10.5.) and the .SacWfir (56. 1.) mention the same 

» 0£. the following pnssfge from Strabo 16.8.14. : “ The Persmns sacrifice diflerenUj to 
fire and to water* To fire by putting oo it dry logs without the bark*'* 
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restriction, and Art&Virdf Ndmak (25.1-6.) says that “ those 
who walk without shoes, run about uncovered, make water on the 
foot, and perform other demon-service, are gnawed in after-life by 
noxious creatures. 

This restraint is commonly explained to have been prompted 
by a desire to avoid polluting a larger space of ground than was 
absolutely necessary, ‘ and is consequently one of the many laws 
proving the Zoroastrian conception of the holiness of Mother 
Earth. The same custom was practised among the Indian Aryans 
who were forbidden by the Code of Manu (4.47.) “ to void faeces 
and urine while walking or standing.” Although the earth, as 
the producer, was looked upon as sacred by quite a number of 
other races, notably the ancient Greeks and the South African 
Zulus, none of them practised a custom similar to that of the 
Indo-Iranians, who therefore seem to hold a unique position in this 
respect. 

An additional odd restriction imposed upon the Parsis is the 
prohibition of “walking with one boot” or “walking barefoot.”* The 
Bhidahishn (28.13.), for instance, calls the walking in one boot 
a sin, whereby the demon Taprcv is propitiated ; * and the DtnA-l 
Matndg4 Khirat (2.35-37.) claims that “ it is possible to maintain 
prosperity of the body without injury to the soul by not walking 
with one boot.” In the same manner, the Shdyast Id-shdyast (4.12 ; 
10.12.) states that walking without boots constitutes a Tandpdhar 
sin, which ought to be avoided “ because the boot prevents a person 
who had stepped on dead matter from becoming polluted ”. The 
Sad-dar (44.1-2.) also forbids putting the foot bare upon tlie 
ground, “ because injury might happen to the angel Spendarmad 
(the personification of the earth)”. This custom, although its mean- 
ing is not very clear, seems to have the same object in view as 
the preceding one — the desire, sacred to every Zoroastrian, to keep 
the earth uncontaminated and pure. It also had an important 
hygienic aspect, as plague in India (and doubtless also in Iran) 
is so frequently transferred through the bare foot. 

» ». W. Weit, Fahlaci Temtt, SBE. 84.12.n,l. ; 87.207.n.2. 

« Some Fahlavi commentators, notably Dastnr Hoshangji, translate the passage referring to 
this practice as “ walking without boots.” They claim that the Pahlavi word ae»muk^ “one boot,” 
is a mistake for atimuk^ “without boots.” See E* W. West, PahXmi Tmts^ SBE, 6.288,0.5. 

i Of. also Dk. 9.9.1. 
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Superstitious in origin is also the sacred tradition, adhered to 
by every believer of Mazdayasnism, of wearing the sacred girdle 
and the shirt, the visible tokens of one’s allegiance to the teachings 
of Zarathushtra. The sacred girdle, Kiisti, is a hollow cylindrical 
string, the warp of which consists of 7 2 threads and the weft of 
one unbroken thread, and it should encircle the body three times. 
The shirt, Sudrah or Sadard, is a muslin tunic with short sleeves 
that does not reach lower than the hips, with a small pocket at 
the opening in front of the shirt, the so-called girihdn or kissad 
ylar/rt, “ the pocket for good deeds”.* According to tradition, any 
one who transgresses the law of wearing these two garments, 
commits a sin known as the’sin of vishdd-dvhurishnth, “the walking 
about uncovered ”. The Vendiddd, for example, states that the 
man (or woman) of more than fifteen years of age, who walks 
without the sacred girdle or shirt, is the fourth male to make the 
Druj pregnant, committing thereby a sin “ for which there 
is no means of undoing it”,^ and the same work states 
on another occasion that “ he who for three springs does not 
wear the sacred girdle brings in the power of death”.® The Dtndd 
Matnd<j-i Khirnt ( 2 . 35.) warns the faithful not to commit the sin 
of running about uncovered, and the Shdgast Id-shdi/ast ( 4 . 10. ; 10 . 
13.) says that running about uncovered constitutes a Farmdn or 
Tanditahar crime. The Sad-dar ( 10 . ; 46 . 1.) claims that “it is 
incumbent on all those of the good religion, men or women, who 
have attained to fifteen years, to wear the sacred thread-girdle”, 
and that “ those who do this are out of the department of Ahriman 
and in the department of HOrmuzd ”. The Dlnkart (9. 9. 1.) says 
that by walking about ungirdled one propitiates the demons 
Andar and Sdvar (who according to Bundahishn 28 . 29. oppose 
the wearing of the Kusti and Sudrah ) ; and the Ddtistdn-i Denig 
devotes an entire chapter ( 39 .) to the explanation of the necessity 
of wearing these two garments. The Sudrah and Kmti are 
explained by Dastur Jaraaspji Asana‘ as designed to protect the 
body and to benefit the soul of the person who wears them, and by 


1 Dastur J, M. Jau asp ji Asana, The Ceremony* Bombay, 1887. Cf. also Darmesteter 

LeZA* 2.2i3.n.l3. 

* Vd. 18.64.67. ; Phi. Yd. 18.116. 

» Vd. 18,9. ; Phi. Vd. 6.167. ; 7.48 , 


The Navjot Oermony^ p, 6. 
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the Sad-dar ( 10 .) to make him a participator in the merit of all the 
good deeds performed all over the Zoroastrian world. 

One cannot help comparing the Zoroastrian sacred girdle and 
shirt in certain respects with the “ Four-cornered garment, ” 
and the “ Prayer shawl ” of the Hebrews. The “Four-cornered 
garment”, Arba ^Kan/ot, is a rectangular piece of cloth with an 
aperture sufficient to let it slip over the head, so that a part of it 
falls in front and a part behind the body. To its four corners 
there are attached fringes consisting of four threaidsof white 

wool, and four threads of blue wool. It is worn to-day as an 
under-garment and in the Mediaeval Ages it was looked upon as 
some kind of badge whereby the Jew was recognized and distin- 
guished from the Gentile. In some countries, notably in Russia, it 
is believed that this garment averts the evil eye.‘ The second of 
these vestments just mentioned is the “ Prayer shawl”, or TalUt. 
It is likewise a mantle with fringes on the four corners, but it is 
worn over the garments. It is used by men after they are married, 
and, in modern times, it is donned by boys after their confirmation. 
The Cabbalists considered this mantle as a special garment for the 
service of God intended to inspire awe and reverence for God during 
the prayers.* In our own days, many an orthodox Jew, when 
questioned about the reason for wearing the Tallit and Arba 
^Kanfot, will unhesitatingly answer that they are worn as a protec- 
tion against Shedim, “ill-disposed demons”, voicing thereby uncon- 
sciously the probable reason for adding the fringes to these gar- 
ments. It is a known fact, dealt with extensively by Otto Jahn, 
that coloured threads play an important part in the belief in sor- 
cery. Who is not familiar with the universal device of mothers 
tying threads of different colors arbqndthe fingers, wrists or necks 
of infants in order to protect them against the power of fascination? 
May we not regard the Zoroastrian Kusti, the girdle consisting 
of many threads, as another example of the Iranian superstitious 
belief in fascination, even though the girdle is made of white 
threads only ? 

The last of the Zoroastrian peculiar beliefs which I wish to 

* The Jemeh Eneydopeediat 9J5. New York, 1902, • The Jewish Encydopaiia^ 11.678L 

i Uher den Aberglauhen des Bf^en Blicks bei dm AUen^ p. 42, in d SUcht, Qes, 4* WUs^ 
fhilrhist^ Leipzig) X8(i5. 
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mention is that associated with the sin usually called drayan- 
giiyishnth, or “ the eagerness for chattering”, and which is commit- 
ted by talking while eating, praying, or at any other time 
when a murmured prayer has been taken inwardly and is 
not yet spoken out. The sinful part arises from breaking 
the spell of the inward prayer There are many 

passages referring to this transgression. The Dinkart (9.9.2. ; 
9.19.1. ; 8.43.37.), for example, says that “ he who eats or drinks 
chattering, commits a sin toward Khhrdad and Amhrdad and 
delights the demons by making them pregnant.” The Dind-t 
Maindg~i Khirat (2.33.34.) advises not “to indulge in unseason- 
able chatter, so that no serious harm may happen unto the arch- 
angels Horvadad and Amerodad” ; and the PatistdnA Denig 
(79.8.) calls “the chattering meal a very grievous sin”.* 
Finally the Arid-Virdf Ndmak (23.) states that he who devours 
talkatively will always be hungry and thirsty in the world here- 
after, and that he will constantly tear his own hair and beard, 
devour blood, and east foam from his mouth. 

This Zoroastrian law against talking while eating or drinking 
is obviously of a purely sanitary origin and substantiates the state- 
ment made in one of the previous chapters, that Mazdayasnism 
gave as much attention to the bodily welfare as to the spiritual 
well-being of its followers.* The mere fact that a transgression of 
this law meant some injury to Horvadftd (Av. hanrvatdt, the per- 
sonification of Health) shows it to have been prompted by a desire 
to prevent the possibility of some physical danger, incurred by 
persons who talk while eating or drinking. It may be interesting 
to note that the same custom is observed by the East-European 
Jews, who regard talking while eating fish, for example, as a semi- 
religious sin. On the other hand, the law against talking while 
praying, is of a religious character and is universally observed. 
The Jews, for example, are strictly forbidden to chatter before and 
after certain prayers during their long religious services. 

The above discussed Zoroastrian beliefs and customs prove 
distinctly that Mazdyasnism, as the other great religions, was sub- 
ject to the universal necessity of respecting and reckoning with 

» E.W.VVest, Tr.rU S fiK. 

• Of. aliio Sl«. 4,9. ; 5. • Soe abOYO p. 421. 
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primitive beliefs. Just as Judaism, Christianity and Mohammed- 
anism did not find it expedient to destroy utterly some of the 
savage practices and superstitions of the aboriginal Kanaanites, 
Romans, Teutons and Arabs respectively, so also Zoroastrianism 
had to yield to many primitive Indo-Iranian beliefs, only modify- 
ing and adopting them to the high spiritual standard of its 
religious conceptions. 

7. Spells and Exorcisms. 

The belief in the power of magic awakened cverywliere a desire 
to counteract and diminish its injurious eftects. The desire, 
common to all races and ages, soon culminated in an intricate 
system of protective arts, which may be divided into two distinct 
classes : first, the written formulas of many sorts ; and second, the 
spoken words or actions, all tending to the same end. Of the first 
kind, known as written formulas, the Zoroastrian literature gives no 
evidence whatsoever ; the second group, however, is well repre- 
sented and very often alluded to. Besides the general statement 
of the Dhihart (8.42.1.) that the Varistan section of the SakMitm 
Nask contained “particulars about bringing remedies to a person 
who had been rendered sickly by a wizard”, there are other refer- 
ences showing the existence of spells and charms and other protec- 
tive means among the ancient Iranians. According to the Pflzand 
treatise Jdma^pl, for example, the hero Faredun learned from God 
certain charms, mystic formulas, remedies, etc.‘ With this passage 
we may compare the following reference in Vendiddd 20.3.: “Thrita 
asked and obtained from Khshathra Vairya remedies to withstand 
the diseases, rottenness and infection, which Angra-Mainyu had 
created against the bodies of mortals.” According to the canonical 
texts, Zarathushtra himself is said to have been familiar with reme- 
dies against sorcery and witchcraft. ITinkart 7. 5.8. 9., for instance, 
states that he disclosed to mankind the rites “ of driving out 
pestilence, overpowering the demon and witch, of disabling sorcery 
and witchcraft and curing diseases, of counteracting wolves and 
other noxious creatures, of liberating rain and of confining hail, 
spiders, locusts and other terrors of corn and plants, and 
adversaries of animals.” 

* J. J, Modi, Jdim4»^l 4.1X4, 
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Of the many spells believed by the Zoroastrians to counteract 
magic, the most powerful are unquestionably the Airyaraan Prayer 
{Airyama Jshyo), the fifty-fourth Hd of the Yasna, and the Asha- 
Vahishta. The Ardibehsht Yasht (Yt. 3.) calls the Airyama 
“the greatest, the best of spells, the very best of spells; 
the fairest of spells, the very fairest of spells ; the fearful one 
among spells, the most fearful of all spells ; the firm one amongst 
spells, the firmest of all spells ; the victorious amongst spells, 
the most victorious of all spells ; the healing one amongst spells, 
the best healing of all spells”, and it says of the Asha-Vahishta 
and the Airyaman Prayer that they “smite down the strength of 
all the creatures of Angra-Mainyu, of the Yfttus and Pairikas, 
of the brood of the Snake, of the brood of the Wolf, and of the 
brood of the Two-legged. They smite Pride, Scorn, Hot-Fever, 
Slander, Discord and the evil eye. They smite the most lying 
words of Falsehood, they smite the Jahi, addicted to Yatu and 
others”.^ The Ashi Yasht (Yt. 17.20.), in speaking of the Asha- 
Vahishta, says that it burns Angra-Mainyu as if it were melting 
brass, and Yasna 61.1-3. states that the Asha-Vahisht (and the 
VenyM Hdtdm) smite the fiends, the Kahvaredhas and Kahwaredhis, 
the Kayadhas and the Kayadhis, tlieZandas and Yatus. So much 
for the power of these texts as spells. 

Another efficacious formula is the Ahunavar (Ahuna-Vairya 
prayer, the Ahunaver or Honovar), which is the most sacred 
formula of the Mazda-worshippers,’ As is well known, it consists 
of twenty-one words, forming three metrical lines of sixteen 
syllables, and begins with the words Yathu-ahu-vairyd. The 
Srosh Yasht Hiidokht (Yt. (1.3.) speaks of the Ahuna Vairya 
as “the best fiend-smiter among all spells”. VendidM 9.27. 
terms its composition “the victorious, most healing words” 
and the Shdyast Id-shdyast (19.14.) says that it is “greater and 
more powerful than everything in the Avesta as to rivers, whole- 
someness and protection”. Its origin is divine, for Yasna 19.3. 
relates that Ahura Mazda was the first one to recite the Ahuna 
Vairya “before the sky, waters, land, cattle, plants and fire, before 
the Holy man and DaSvas”, pronouncing it as the best spell and 

t Yt. S.S.ff. 13ff. ; Of. also Vd. 80,0 13. i 2l.l8ff. ; S2.20£F. 

» B. W. West, PakUivi Tents, SBE. a4.05.n.8. 
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causing it to have its effects/ Both the BAndahishn (1.21.22) and 
the Selections of ZAt-sparam (1.20.) relate that when Ahuramazd 
recited this prayer “the Evil Spirit became confounded and fell 
back to gloomy darkness”. Angra-Mainyu himself is reported to 
have complained that Zarathushtra smites him with the Ahuna 
Vairya “ as strong a weapon as a stone big as a house” *, and the 
JMnkart mentions other fiends that were destroyed by a mere reci- 
tation of this formula. The statement of 7.4.38. is that 

when Zarathushtra chanted the Ahunavar, “ the demon BM, the 
secret moving pestilence, and the Deceiver were confounded and 
rushed away”, and it states on another occasion (Dk. 7.4.61.) that 
the Ahunavar, when uttered aloud by the prophet, annihilated the 
fiend and caused Ceshmak, the Karap, to rush away. In the words 
of Yasna 61.1-3., the Ahima Vairya was a good spell against the 
Eahvaredhas and Kayadhas, Zandas and YS,tus.* 

There are many other beliefs associated with the idea of the 
protective power of the Ahuna-Vairya . According to the Shayast 
lA~skAyast ((#.9.), for instance, nine YathA-ahu vairyds recited by the 
ploughman while sowing corn, diminish the mischief of the 
noxious creatures, while the Dtnkart (7.1.12.) claims that two 
Ahunavars are sufficient to keep away from the corn the demons 
and fiends. Reciting the Ahu-vairyo while casting away towards 
north, wine and food after sunset prevents the demons from 
benefiting by this action, ‘ as they otherwise would according to 
the superstition discussed above, and in the words of Vendidad 
17.6.7. the uttering of a certain number of Ahuna Vairyas in con- 
nection with another formula® while putting the hair-cut- 
tings or nail-parings into a hole, prevents the demons from using 
these parings as a weapon against the bird Ashd-zushta.® Lastly, 
“ five YathA-ahu vairyds”, says the ShAyast lA-shAyast (19.5.), “are 
used in order to expel a fiend”. 

The third of the powerful Zoroastrian spells is the uttering of 
the many names of Ahura Mazda. Yasht 1.1-4., relates that one day 
Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda thus: “What of the Holy 
Word, 0 Ahura, is the strongest? What is the most victorious ? 

> Ys. 10.16. • Yt. 17.*0.;Cf, Vd. 10.9. » See *1*0 aboTe p. 41C, 

* Bd. 80.1,2. ; Sla. 0.8. ; 10.7. ; 12.18. ; Dk. 0.19.1-2. See aUo p. 182 abore. 

• See below p, 447, ® See also SI#, li.6. 
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What is the most glorious ? What is the most effective ? What 
is the most fiend-smiting ? What is tho most healing ? What 
destroyeth best the malice of Daevas and Men 1 What maketh 
the material world best come to the fulfilment of its wishes 1 
What freeth the material world bo<^t from the anxieties of the 
heart?” Whereupon Ahura Ma da ic .epartedto have answered : 

“ Our name, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra, who are the names of the 
Amesha Spentas, that is the stronge,-t part of the Holy Word.” 
And a little later, the same Yasht ( 'ft. 1.10-1 1. ; 17.20.) makes 
Ahura Mazda say: “ If you want to withstand the malice of the 
YSitus and Pairikds, Kavis and Karpans, of the two-legged ruffians 
and of the two-legged Ashemaoghas, of the four-legged wolves and 
of the hordes with wide fronts and many spears, then recite these 
my names every day and night.” 

The names of the Amesha Spentas are likewise considered to 
serve as a protective medium against the power of witchcraft. 
The Khordad Yasht (Yt. 4.7.) distinctly says that the names of 
the Amesha Spentas smite men turned to Nasus by the Drujas, 
and the seed and kin of the Karpans, and it seriously warns the 
believer not to disclose this spell to anyone who is not a member of 
the immediate family. Of the six Amesha Spentas, the name of 
Ilaurvatat^ in particular, is regarded as an especially good sj)ell. 
According to Yasht 4.2. “he whoagainst the thousands of thousands 
of Daevas, against the ten thousands of ton thousands, against their 
numberless myriads, invokes the name of Haurvat&t, he will smite 
the Nasu and the demon Hasi, Basi, Saeni and Bugi.” The same 
potent quality is attributed to the Sroah Yasht Hddokht, for it is 
said that he who pronounces the praise of Sraosha, becomes exempt 
from the injury that emanates from the evil eye of the fiend, and 
is able to withstand the malice of the wicked worshippers of the 
Daevas, the Y^tus and Pairik&s.* 

In many instances, the Mazdayasnian religion itself is consi- 
dered the most powerful means of protection and exorcism, and 
is regarded as all-sufficient to counteract magical influences that 
might harm its follower. The Dinkari, for example, relates that 
the witchcraft of Dah&k was dissipated and disabled by the trium- 
phant words of the religion which Zaratusht proclaimed,’ and the 

» It. 11.4.6^ • Dk. 7.4.72. ; See »lao ZN. 719. 
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Selections of Zdi-sparaniilA.) narrate that when Aharman, accom- 
panied by other demons, came forth to the struggle with Ahura- 
raazd at the beginning of the world, the Creator cast the arch- 
enemy back to gloom “through pure words confounding witch- 
craft”. Lastly, the DtnM Matndg-i Khirat (57.27-29.) tells that 
Zaratusht spoke once to Aharman : “I will shatter and cause to 
run and make down-cast for thee the bodies of thy demons and 
fiends, wizards and witches, through the H6m and sacred twigs 
and the true good religion”, and it adds that at these words 
the fiend became confounded and rushed to hell. 

A spell peculiarly fit for driving away diseases and infectious 
is the Mdnthr(i~Spenia. The Ardibehsht Yasht (Yt. 3.6.) while 
enumerating the different modes of healing diseases, says that 
“among all remedies this one is the most healing one, that heals 
with the Holy Word, this one it is that will best drive away sickness 
from the body of the faithful, for this one is the most healing of all 
remedies”,^ and VendiMd 7.44. gives the following advice to the 
true believer ; “Let one select as a healer the one who heals with 
the Holy Word; for he who heals with the Holy Word is the best 
healer; he drives away worst sickness from the body of the faithful”. 
Another spell or means for driving away the demon of disease, 
according to Vendiddd 20.7., is the prayer contained in the 
twentieth Fargard, beginning with the words : ydski>m thwdm 
pditi-sanghdmi, mahrk^m thwdm paiti-sanghdmi, ddzu thwdm paiti- 
sanghdmi. (To thee, sickness, I say avaunt ! to thee, death, I say 
avaunt ! to thee, pain, I say avaunt ! etc.) 

Besides the above-quoted spells, the Zoroastrians have a 
number of other mystic formulas which they utter on difierent 
occasions for the purpose of staving off the supposed injurious 
effects of witchcraft and other magical arts. It is related, for 
example, that when Zarathushtra asked the Creator by what means 
the faithful is able “to part and turn from the way of the wicked” 
he received the following answer :-“It is when a man pronouncing 
my spell, either reading or reciting it by heart, draws three 
furrows and hides there himself by saying : ‘ I will smite 

thee, 0 Druj, whosoever thou art, whosoever thou art 
amongst the Drujas, that come in an open way, by hidden 


I See also Yt* 11*3. 
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ways, that defile by contact ! Whatsoever Druj thou art, I smite 
thee away from the Aryan countries ! Whatsoever Druj thou art, 
I bind thee, I smite thee down, O Druj, I throw tliee down below, 
O Druj I ’ Kindred protective spells of the same type are the 
two formulas recited by every Zoroastrian while casting away his 
nail-parings and hair-cuttings. Both formulas are quoted by 
VendidM I7.7fl:’. and, as translated by Darmesteter, mean : “For 
him as a reward, Mazda made the plants grow’' (recited while 
throwing away the hair-cuttings), and “the things that the pure 
proclaim through Asha and Vohumano” (uttered w'hile casting 
away the nail-parings)*. The the Kusti formula, 

is likewise regarded as a powerful spell against the mischief of the 
Evil-Spirit, for, according to the Btlndnhishn (30.30.), “the re- 
sources of the Evil- Spirit and Az, defeated by the Kusti spell, act 
most impotently and they rush back into gloom and darkness.” 
This formula recited by the taithful in Pazand, every time they put 
on the sacred girdle, is quoted by E. W. West, who gives the 
following rendering of it : “May Ahurmazd be Lord, and 
Aharraan unprevailing, keeping far away, smitten and defeated. 
May Aharman, the demons and the fiends, the wizards and 
witches, the Kigs and Karaps be smitten and defeated”.* Another 

3 iell which drives away the fiends, is the formula n^mnficii y<\ 
rmaitlsh izhdchd contained in Venduldd 9.12-13. The same is 
recited during the ceremonies accompanying the purification of a 
faithful, and is so effective that in the words of the Ycndlddd, “the 
Druj becomes weaker and weaker at every one of those words which 
are a weapon to smite the fiend Angra-Mainyu, to smite Aeshma of 
the murderous spear, to smite the Mtlzainya fiends, and to smite all 
the fiends.” A similar efficiency is attributed to the mere uttering of 
the phrase “In the name of God”. The Bdndahishn (28.35.), as 
stated above, describes AstdvidhM, the demon of the evil eye, as 
the fiend who spoils anything that men see “when they do not say 
fin the name of God’ ” and the Sad-dar (15.1-2.) assures us that 
“ saying ‘in the name of God’ when one sees anything that is 
pleasant to his eyes, prevents that thing from meeting with 
injury”. Finally, the last spell resorted to by the Zoroastrians as 


« Yt. 4.6-6. 

* Sm nlto kbore p. 


* E, W. We0t, Pahlavi lexis, SBE, 18,384. 
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a shield against magical influences is the so-called NirangS 
Kharfastar zndan, “ an incantation for the destruction of vermin”, 
quoted by Dastur Hoshangji and translated by Martin Haug.^ 

In the preceding pages, the author has dealt only with such 
exorcisms as are exemplified by means of magical formulas uttered 
whenever the occasion arose. Besides these spoken spells, however, 
there are a number of protective means employed by the Zoroas- 
trians, which involve an action on the part of the abjurer. These 
charms consist mostly of sacrifices and libations offered to the 
different angels. The lidm Yasht (Yt. 15.56.), for example, states 
that if any one worships Vaya with a sacrifice, “to him neither 
Yfttus nor PairikHs can do any harm.” Another Yasht (Yt. 8.44.) 
claims that ‘“he who offers to Tishtrya, him neither Angra- 
Mainyu nor the Y&tus and the Pairik&s can deliver unto death”, 
and Vendiddd 8.80. asserts that “when a man piously brings unto 
the fire sweet-smelling wood, wheresoever the wind brings the per- 
fume of the fixe, thereunto Atar, the son of Ahura Mazda, shall go 
and kill thousands of Daevas and fiends, and couples of Yfttus and 
Pairikfts.” In the same manner, sacrifices to Aredvi Sfira Anfthita, 
to Verethragna, Mithra and to the Fravashis are believed to enable 
the performer to withstand Yfttus and Pairikfts, Kavis and 
Karpans.* According to Yasna 16.8.; 68.8, milk-offerings and 
libations “ defeat and arrest the Pairikft and the malice of 
Ashemaoga”, and lastly, a sacrifice to Vanant, according to Yt. 
20.1., is a sure safeguard against the noxious creatures of the most 
abominable Angra-Mainyu. 

An “ acted ” charm of the same type as the sacrifices 
and offerings, is the KhvHuk-das, the law of Next-of-kin-Marriage, 
regarded by the Zoroastrians as a powerful spell against demons 
and witches. The Pahlavi canon dealing with this custom calls it 
“ the preservation of the most grievous sin, such as witchcraft”, 
and gives the following elaborate estimation of the relative value 
of this observance : “If one perform the Khv6tfik-das for the first 
time, a thousand demons and two thousand wizards and witches 
will die ; if the person observes it twice, then two thousand demons 
and four thou sand wizards and witches will perish ; if this rite be 

1 Hoahangjl and Hang, An Old Zmd-PaMavi Glottary, pp. 23-24, ~ 

» Yt. 6.18, ; 10.86. j 18.104,136, j U.46, 
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performed for the third time, then three thousand demons and six 
thousand wizards and witches will die, and if it be observed for the 
fourth time, then the man and the woman, performing it, will 
become righteous”.* 

There is still a third class of protective means that serve as 
charms or safeguards. These are neither spoken spells, nor do 
they involve any action on the part of the abjurer. They are 
mostly superstitious beliefs in the efficacy of certain objects as 
charms against witchcraft and diseases. The Parsi, for instance, 
believes with the Shdyast M-Shayast{\0.30.) and the (32.1-5.) 

that the crowing of a cock, both male and female, will keep away 
wizards from his dwelling place.* He believes likewise that the 
barking of a dog destroys pain, and regards the flesh and fat of this 
.animal as remedies for driving away decay and diseases from men.* 
In his opinion, the urine of a vanghapara kills innumerable ants,* 
and the cries of the three-legged ass and of the*Kar-fish, as 
already noticed (Bd. 19 . 9. 17. ; 28.41.) have a peculiar efiect 
upon demons and noxious creatures. A very powerful exorcism of 
a similar type, according to Yasht 14.34-35., is the feather of the 
raven. We are told that when Zarathushtra asked for a remedy 
against the curses and spells of the many men who hate him, the 
Creator replied : “ Take thou a feather of the Varengana bird and 
with that feather thou shalt rub thy own body and curse back thy 
enemies”, and Yasht 14.45.46. states that “ whosoever, preparing 
for battle, invokes the name of Verethraghna and throws four 
feathers of the raven either way, on his side victory will be, 
because this is a powerful, victorious, awful and healing spell; this 
spell saves the head that was lost, and chants away the uplifted 
weapon.” The conviction held by every Mazdayasnian that fire wards 
off danger at night from pregnant women and newly-born children,* 
has been previously discussed. Mention was also made of the 
belief voiced in the IMnd-i Maindg-i Khirat (62.35.36.) that holy 
water kills noxious creatures. As the last of these Zoroastrian 
exorcisms, we may regard the Glory or Destiny, so often alluded to 
in the Dtnkart as a means of slaying demons, wizards and mons- 

» K. W West, PaUavi Text*, SBE. 18.417-418. 

• S«e above p. 434. ' Bd. 10.33. « Bla. 10.31. ; 12.30. Sd, 67.1, 

• Dk. 8, 38,8, ; Sis, 18,11.12, ; Sd. 16,1-4. ; Cf. ako p, 410, 

57 
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ters. “ When the Destiny came to TflkhmOrup, the well armed ”, 
says the Pahlavi canon, “he smote through it the demon, the 
wizard, and the witch According to Dinhart 7.1.39., Kai- 
Khdsroi vanquished through it Frangrdeiyfik of Tflr end his 
fellow-miscreatioQ, Kers6vazad of Vakgir, and lastly we know 
from the same source (Dk.7.1.32) that Keresftspa was enabled 
by the Glory to successfully combat the serpent SrObfir, the 
golden-heeled demon Gandarep, and other demoniacal monsters.* 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, I wish to sum up briefly the main results which 
appear to have been reached in the course of our discussion on 
witchcraft and other primitive beliefs among the ancient Zoroas- 
trians. 

Sorcery seems to have been practised by some of the inhabitants 
of Iran, although we are not wholly clear as to the conception of 
what constituted the crime of witchcraft. The sacred books held 
it in extreme abhorrence and they inflicted horrible punishments 
upon those who were accused of this practice. The aversion to the 
belief in wizards and witches seemed to play an important part in 
the religious and even social life of the Zoroastrians. 

Among the other primitive beliefs recognized by the Zoroas- 
trians was a belief in the evil-eye, the good-eye, and in the custom 
of burying the uail-parings and hair- cuttings, and in a tendency, 
shared by the other races, to abhor or to esteem certain animals. 
They furthermore accorded a special sacredness to the Earth, 
they dreaded the dark of the night, and they believed, like so 
many other races, in the efficacy of spells and exorcisms. 

All these primitive customs, however, were pre-Zoroastrian, 
and were practised long before the appearance of the great refor- 
mer and the establishment of Mazdayasnism as the state religion 
of Iran. It may be safely said that if Zoroastrianism was unable 
wholly to eradicate these superstitions and customs from the minds 
of the Iranians, it at least modified them and gave them a 
religious character. 

Columbia University. Leo J. FBACHTBNBEBa. 


» Dk. 7,1.19. 

• Cf, ftlso K, W, Wfit, Vahlavi 8BE» 
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s Sacred Books of the East. 
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= Sad-dar. 
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Sir. 
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ALLEGED ZOROASTRIAN OPHIOMANCY AND 
ITS POSSIBLE ORIGIN. 


One of the most curious superficial phenomena of the Zoroas- 
trian faith is its intense horror of the serpent, a fact too well known 
to need demonstration or proof; yet side by side with this aversion 
there is found clear evidence of an elaborate system of divination 
from snakes. In 1893 Shams-ul-Ulma ErvadJivanji Jamshedji Modi 
made accessible the very interesting Mdr-Ndmah, which he dates 
about the fifteenth century, but the system there set forth for 
taking omens from the appearance of a snake on any one of the 
days of the month is carried back at least to 1000 A. ID. by the 
similar list given by al-Biruni in his Chronology of Ancient Nations 
(tr. Sachau, London, 1879, p. 218). The principle of these two 
lists is the same, but the details occasionally diverge, as may be 
seen from tho following comparison. 


Day. Mdr-Ndmah. 


al-Birfini. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


Increase of wealth and honour. 

Great sorrow. 

Death of a relative. 

Speedy return of an absent 
friend. 

Happy issue of affairs. 

Long journey, with speedy and 
successful return. 

To look at a snake brings re- 
gret. 

Desires satisfied in every way. 

Great boon from Providence. 

Immediate fulfilment of wishes. 

Approaching happiness. 


Sult&n (if seen before noon). 
Illness and disease. 

Death or any loss in the 
family. 

Something useful, help from 
the people of the place. 
Reputation and praise. 

Very useful journey. 

Illness and disease. 

Coming to the SuHfin. 
Coming to the Sultan. 
Matchmaking and marrying. 
Money witibout exertion. 
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Day. Mdr-N(hnah. al-Bir<\ni. 

12 Ruin of affairs. Good before noon, evil after 

noon. 

13 Coming into possession of pro- Increase of wealth. 

perty. 

14 Speedy prospect of a journey. Nourishment from quad- 

rupeds only. 

15 Divine gratification of wi.shes. Illness followed by convales- 

cence. 

16 Speedy prospect of a journey. Acquisition of something 

new. 

17 Go homo and change clothes. Journey and return. 

18 Increase of defects and failure. Journey and illne.ss during 

it [the journey]. 

19 Increase of joy and merriment. Increase of wealth. 

20 Evil omen. Death in the family. 

21 Warfare and quarrelling. Journey and victory over 

enemies. 

22 Destruction of property. Suspicion of theft. 

23 Trouble and loss. Illness and disease. 

24 Fulfilment of wishes. Acquisition of money. 

25 Unexpected cause for sorrow. Bad and blamable. 

26 All joy for day and night. Building a now house. 

27 Grave accusations before long. Being accused of l 5 nng. 

28 The obtaining of divine justice. Calamity in property and 

family. 

29 Kill snake to escape trouble. A short journey in prospect. 

30 Grief and anxiety. Punishment for fornication. 

Besides these two lists of snake-omens according to the day of 

the month, there are at least two other alleged Zoroastrian calen- 
dars of a similar nature, one according to the days of the week, 
and the other according to the signs of the zodiac. Both these are 
contained in a Parsi manuscript in the Imperial Public Library at 
St. Petersburg, which received it as part of the Dolgoruki 
collection presented in 1859. The manuscript in question, in which 
the two brief lists of .snake-omens occupy fol. 57 verso, ha.s been 
elaborately discussed by Salemann t“Ueber eine Parsenhandschrift 
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der Kaiserlichen ofFentlichen Bibliothek zu St. Petersburg”, in 
Traraux du troisieme congrts des orientalistes, St. Petersburg, 1879, 
ii, 493-592), who concludes (pp. 502-503) that it was written in 
Kirmdn about the beginning of the nineteenth century, though 
containing ancient material. The two mathnavis on omens from 
serpents are as follows (ed. Salemann, op. cit., pp. 497-498, who, 
however, does not translate them) : 








aAIj glj^i Ij fjAii 


O JJJ J 

(j)^j Af aj 

tXJfb sl/0 Jjj jjj 

aAU Jjj ifii 
j \ iXmIj A^ A^JSm J 








“The sight of a snake according to the good and bad of the 


week. 

On the Sabbath, the day of Saturn (KaiwAn), (if) thou seest 
a snake, there cometh to thy heaven a palace and balcony. 

On the day after the Sabbath, which is the day of the Sun, 
(if) thou seest a snake, draw not forth thy recompense. 

Two days after the Sabbath, — ’twould be the day of the 
Moon — when thou seest a snake, the wish of thy heart should come 
to pass. 

Three days after the Sabbath — the day of Mars (Mirrikh) 
’t would be — (if thou seest a snake,) dig up by the root the serpent’s 
foundation. 

Four days after the Sabbath, which would be from Mercury 
(’UtArid), (if thou seest a snake,) this day bringeth thee pleasure 
and society. 

Five days after the Sabbath, which would be the day of 
Jupiter (Birjis), when thou seest a snake, thou killest Satan’s ship. 

(If) it be Friday, the day of Venus (Zuhrah, NAMd), this 
day (if thou seest a snake,) thou shouldst keep festival.” 

jlAmmJ tj Aj A^ Ll 

jl, y y j/i dj 
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tA.iilj jAil A/o 

{jg J (J 3 * 

^ ^ JILaO J ^ 


AjT jAj a-*.! 


^IA (>am Ij 

-J 





yji (j^y 




( J t Ax» ^ j ^ 



{^<1 j 1 A A. 

) J j-f 1 J IaAa 1 


“The sight of a snake acoording to the good and bad of the 
twelve (zodiacal) signs, (according to) what moon it is. 

When the moon should bo in the sign of Aries (Hamal), 
friend, (if) thou seest a snake, much good it is. 

In the sign of Taurus (Thaur) good dotli it (the moon) .show ; 
for thee from a snake .strength doth it show. 

Tlie moon in the sign of Gemini (Jauza), .sliould he good, his 
(the snake’s) head should bo under stone and .stock. 

Wlien the moon (is) in Cancer (Kharcang), (if then) thou see.st 
a snake, thou cuttest olf hope of thy wcaltli and tliy life. 

When the full moon entereth the sign of I^eo (Asad), (if then 
thou seest a snake,) good fortune increasoth and calamity waxeth. 

When the new moon is in the sign of Virgo (Sunbulah), 
when thou seest a snake, eat not t)a e.irtlienwaro. 

When thou seest a snake in Libra (Tar&zh). the might of thine 
arm is thy protector and asylum. 

When the moon appeareth in Scorpio (‘Aqrab), one Avould be 
fortunate in the killing of a serpent. 

When the moon darteth his ray in the .sign of Sagittarius 
(Qaus), herewith (if thou seest a .snake,) dost thou see wealth 
anew. 

When the moon doth make appearance in Caprieornus (Jadi), 
look not on a serpent, show not thy face. 

In the sign of Aquarius (Dalv) (if) the moon become visible, 
(if then thou seest a snake,) thou seest much oppression and 
cruelty, 

58 
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(If) the moon (be) in the sign of Pisces, in the sign of the 
Fish, (if then thou seest a snake,) thou seest the passing of 
sovereignty. 

If (thou art) cautious, if (thou art) fortunate and intoxicated, 
thou dost bring the Divine compassion to weakness.” 

It is self-evident that, in their present form, these omen-lists 
are Muhammadan ; neither the names of the days of the week nor 
the “vengeance of heaven” concept expressed in the closing verse 
can be supposed for a moment to be Zoroastrian. The question 
accordingly arises as to the provenance of this most un-Zoroastrian 
category of omens from serpents. This is not the place to enter 
upon the much-discussed subject of the basis of ophiolatry, a 
theme which has evoked more insane hypotheses and distorted 
theories than almost any other. It may, however, be stated, in 
view of the wide-spread worship of the serpent in Asia, Europe, 
America, and elsewhere, that the uncanny and sudden appearance 
of the snake, its fixed gaze, its annual slough and subsequent new 
and shining coat, its frequent power of inflicting serious and often 
mortal injury, its zigzag motion, and its habit of living in holes 
in the ground, have all contributed to the ascription of marvellous, 
and often seemingly contradictory, attributes to it. Thus, among 
the Hopis of Arizona and many other North American Indian 
stocks, the serpent personifies the lightning, and plays a prominent 
part in ceremonies for making rain. Among the Indo-Germanic 
peoples, the snake, as living in holes, is a frequent representative 
of deceased ancestors. Thus, among the pagan Lithuanians, many 
of the rustics as late as the sixteenth century, according to 
Guagnini {Sarmatice Europece description Speyer, 1581, fol. 52b), 
“viperas item atque serpentes deos esse credesant, eisque cultum 
prsecipuum exhibebant, et singuli patres familias, cives, coloni, et 
nobiles singulos serpentes domi asservare solebant, quos pro penati- 
bus et laribus familiaribus adorabant, laoque et gallos gallinaceos 
eis immolabant, eratque inauspicatum et exitiabile toti familise 
quempiam ex eis violasse dehonorasseve, aut domi non fovisse 
tales enim vel bonis omnibus privabantur vel crudeliter lacerati 
interibant”. (Cf. also Schrader, Reallexikon der indog ermanischen 
Altertumskundcn Strassburg, 1901, p. 31.) .All this can imply 
only that, as with the household snake of the early Romans, the 
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•erpent was held to be the representative of a deceased ancestor, a 
belief which also prevailed in Greece (cf. Miss Jane Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion., 2nd. ed., Cambridge, 
1908 , pp. 325-331 ; Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religions- 
geschichte, Munich, 1906 , pp. 807 — 808 ; Miss Mary Hamilton, 
Incubation: or., The Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples and Christian 
Churches, London, 1906 , pp. 22 , 26 - 27 , 30 - 31 ). 

This, however, by no means explains the phenomenon of 
ophiomancy, even though the souls of the dead might readily 
be supposed to give warning of coming events to the living, good 
if the dead were propitiated and were benevolent, bad if they were 
displeased or malevolent (cf. in general, the admirable discussion 
of serpent-cults in India in Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore 
o/ /nc?<a, Westminster, 1896 , ii, 121 - 145 ), Ophiomancy 
is, moreover, rare as compared with ophiolatry, and while it is 
connected in general with other forms of divination, especially 
from living creatures, and particularly from birds, almost no- 
where does divination from snakes develop into a formal branch 
of augury. Sporadic instances of snake-omens are not, liowever, 
uncommon. In Burmah “ if ingoing to war or to prosecute a law- 
suit a person .... meet a serpent, the affair will be long” (Sanger- 
mano. Description of the Burmese Empire, .... translated from 
his MS by William Tandy, 'Rnnq^oon TQpxini, 1885 , p. 116 ). The 
Melanesians of Saa Island believe that if a certain rare species of 
snake about ten inches long and of a golden colour, called Mati « 
sato, “ is seen in a house it is a sign of death; if running, of violent 
death; if quiet, of death by sickness. If the venomous snake a’u 
is seen in a house it is a sign of death by fighting or misfortune ; 
if coiled up it is a sign of quiet death; if running, there will be 
violence” (Codrington, The Melanesians, Oyiiord, 1891 , p. 221 ). In 
the Panjab it is a sign of good luck to see a snake on the left when 
beginning an undertaking (Temple, Legends of the Panjdb, Bom- 
bay, 1884 - 1900 , i, 161 ), The Greeks considered the snake a mantic 
animal (Schwartz, Ursprung der Mythologie dargelegt an griechischer 
und deutscher Sage, Berlin, 1860 , pp. 55 - 56 ), the scholiast of 
the Clouds of Aristophanes, 508 , specially mentioning such a 
serpent at the temple of Trophonius in the Boeotian town of 
Lebadeia. According to i^lian {Historia animalium, xi, 2) 
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moreover, omens were drawn from the serpents kept at Apollo’s 
shrine in Epirus. Here, if the snakes ate the food given 
them by their virgin priestess, it was an omen of good; but 
if they drove her away and refused to eat, it was a portent of evil, 
a belief which is closely parallelled for Lanuvium, in Italy, by 
Propertius, V, viii, 3-14. Another parallel is afforded, at least 
superficially, by the serpents in the ancestor-cult of the Slavic 
Samogitians, of whom Guagnini says (a/>. c/V., fol. 60b): “Sunt 
etiam nunc illic inter agrestes idolatrae complures qui serpentes 
quosdam quatuor brevibus lacertarum instar pedibus, nigro obesoque 
corpore, giuoijtos [Lithuanian gy twite ^ “ serpent”] patria lingua 
dictos, tanquam penates doini suae nutriunt, eosque dome lustrata 
certis diebus ad appositurn cibura jDrorepentes, cum tota familia, 
quoad saturati in locum suum revertantur, timore quodam circum- 
stantes veaerantur. Quod si adversi illis quid acciderit, serpentem 
deum domesticum male acceptum ac saturatum esse credunt.” The 
mantic character of the serpent among the Greeks, to which allu- 
sion has already been made, receives a striking confirmation in a 
gloss of the lexicographer Hesychius, who expressly gives “omen” 
as equivalent to “serpent” (otdnos : ophis. epieikos gar legetai ek 
tas manteids tons opheis echehii hotis kai oivnom elegon) ; and 
among the Romans, according to Festus (ed. Muller, Leipzig, 
1831), p. 244), there was a class of omens termed “ pedestria : a 
vulpe, lupo, serpente, eciuo, cotorisque animantibus quadrupodibus 
hunt.” Two folk-beliefs recorded in the Cyclopcediu of Superstitions, 
Folk-Lore, and Occult Sciences (Milwaukee, 11)04, ii, 693 seq.), but 
without any hint of the locality in which they are held, state that 
to walk on a snake Avithout being bitten is an omen of future 
wealth; but that accident is portended by finding a serpent’s slough; 
also adding that it forebodes luck to have a serpent come towards 
one. 

Turning to the Somites, the Jews held, according to the 
Talmudic tractate Sanhedrin 65b, that a serpent on the right was 
an evil omen'. Among the early Arabs, though they held the 

• The exact relation between the Hebrew “ serpent ”, and the piel 

TT 

practise divination, observe signs ”, has often been discussed (cf. the 
literature cited by Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon of 
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snake to be a there seems to have been no serpent-cult 

(Noeldeke, in Zeitschrift fur V6llcerpsycholo(jie und Sprachwisse 7 iK- 
chaft, i, 421-426; for references to other literature on the super- 
natural character of snakes among the Arabs see Brown, Driver, 
and Briggs, Hebrew and English J^exicon of the Old Testament, 
Oxford, 1906, p. 638). 

the Old Testament, Oxford, 1906, p. 638). Despite the authority of Robertson 
Smith {Journal of Philology, xiv, 113 seq.), however, it seems to me that the evi- 
dence afforded by the Old Testament is insufficient to warrant the view that 

is a denominative of thus meaning primarily “ to scrpentisc, draw 

• T T 

omens from serpents. ” In Arabic, as he notes (p. 114), “ forms of the correspond- 
ing root cT* are ordinarily ust'd of bad luck and unlucky things and signs” 
(cf. Wellhausen, Rente des arabischen Heideiitums, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1887, p. 201, 

note.) In Syriac. denotes “augur” and Ktynj ‘‘augury ” (witliout n'ference 

to snakes), while the pa'el (corresponding in force to the Hebrew pie!) means 

“ to prophesy. ” Before reading Baudissin’s “Symbolik der Schlange im Semi- 
ti8mus”(in his Studien ziir semifischen Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1876, i, 
257-292), to which Professor Jastrow kindly called my attention, I had come 
independently to a view somewhat similar to his own, in whicli (pp. 281, 287) he 

connects with the piel “to whisper, charm”, “whispering, 

charming ” (as of snakes: cf. Psalm Iviii, 6 [English version, Iviii, 5], Ecedesiastes 
X, 11, Isaiah iii, 3, Jeremiah viii, 17 ; cf. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, op. cit , p. 
538). As we shall see, what we know of Arab paganism would seem to militate 
against the derivation of a verb for “ divining ” from a noun for “ serpent ” ; and 
while it is true that in Babylonia ophioinancy played a part, yet even here the 
r6lo was a minor oiie, too unimportant to make snake-omens the form of divin- 
ation par excellence. If, as Brown, Driver, and Briggs suggest, the ultimate 

root of both and was “ to hiss ”, then would seem to mark the 

T 1* r. X 

serpent as the “hissing creature”, and “to divine”, would primarily 

signify “ to make a deal of hissing In reply to my iiuiuiry on this etymology. 
Professor Jastrow writes me (March 2, 1908): “In Arabic also w7/.z.s‘j^c77//r/ is 
one of the synonyms for “placing under a charm” and the connexion between 

Hebrew lyro and would also speak in favour of your view that the start- 

ing point is the hissing sound of the serpent. Jt might also be noted as illustrat- 
ing the ideas connected with the serpent that both in Arabic and in Hebrew the 
stem underlying serpent also means. /i/c. The original meaning of the stem was 
probably to wriggle, but at all events it developed into the general indication of 
life\ In this connexion it should also be noted that divination was frequently 
conducted in a voice intentionally difficult to understand (cf. Old Church Slavic 
v/wsntlft, “ to stammer”, vliihvH, “soothsayer”, vlf^(sbuba, “ magic” [Miklosich, 
Etymologisches Worterbiich der slavischen Sprachen, Vienna, 1886, p. 380]). 
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The only people, however, who developed ophiomanoy into a 
regular system seem to have been the Babylonians. They had, 
indeed, like the peoples already mentioned, certain general super- 
stitions, as that a snake crossing one’s path was usually an ill 
omen, that a serpent falling to a man’s left or behind him was a 
presage of the realisation of his wish, but if falling to his right or 
on his shoulder a foreboding of death, and if falling in his bosom 
a portent of the death of his sons, etc. (Boissier, Choix de textes 
relatifs a la dhnnation assyro-habylonienne, i, 1-2, Geneva, 1905), 
But the Babylonians had more than these casual omens, since 
they formulated regular omen-calendars, in which the prognosti- 
cations to be drawn from various sorts of phenomena were set forth 
with the minutest detail, and often with special reference to the 
day of the month on which they were observed. (On this omen 
literature in general see Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and As- 
syria, Boston, 1898, pp. 373-406, and Hastings’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, extra vol,, Edinburgh, 1904, pp. 55G-563 ; full trans- 
lations of the omens to be drawn from snakes, scorpions, sheep, 
dogs, locusts, ravens, etc., are promised by the same scholar in 
future instalments of his German revision and enlargement of his 
Religion, now in course of publication at Giessen.) Pending the 
appearance of Professor Jastrow’s researches, the best source of 
information concerning Babylonian omen-literature on serpents is 
contained in Bezold’s Calalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the 
Kouyvnjik Collection of the British Museum (London, 1889-99). This 
work lists the following tablets of note in this connexion (the 
abbreviations being those used by Bezold) : omens from the appear- 
ances, movements and other actions of scorpions and snakes, KK 
2870, 13888, 14029 ; omens from the apjDearance, movements, etc. 
of snakes, KK 743, 1908, 2128, 2136, 2149, 2935, 3674, 3731, 
5642, 6071, 6294, 6530, 6940, 7154, 8038, 10449, 10576, 10668, 
11563, 12002, 12868, 12869,^13317, 13981, 13983, 14014, 14017, 
14023, SSm 532, 936, 1980,* D. T. 155, 79-7-8 nos. 319, 321 ; 
omens from snakes and other animals KK 3953 ; omens from the 
appearance of snakes at temple doors KK 11668 ; omens from the 
appearance of a snake in a man’s house KK 13965. From these 
mere lists little detailed information can be gained, but Bezold 
comments as follows on the tablet KK 2128: “ The lines begin 
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almost throughout with . . . (‘ if a man sees a snake and . . . 

On obverse [text = 30 lines on obverse and 42 on reverse], lines 
11 if., the events oftheir appearance are confined to a certain period. 

. . . By this link, the ‘omen-t«xts’ are closely connected witli the 
‘astrological forecasts’.” And, finally, the tablet 79-7-B, no. 
158 is an omen text on the appearance of snakes in certain 
months. In other words, we would here seem to have a Baby- 
lonian analogue to the Mdr-Namah edited by Modi and also re- 
corded, in varying form, by al-Birfini. 

In view, then, of the facts that omens from snakes cannot 
be explained as Zoroastrian, and that, while sporadic portents are 
drawn from serpents among Hebrews, Hindus, Burmese, Melane- 
sians, Romans, Greeks, and Lithuanians, there is no systematic 
development of ophiomancy among any of these peoples, there 
seems to me but one possible derivation for the Persian Mdr- 
Ndmah, for only among the ancient Babylonians was there at once 
a perfected ophiomancy and a regular calendar form for it. 
Speaking, then, with the reserve and caution becoming to a non- 
Assyriologist in touching upon matters strictly Babylonian, I 
would tentatively suggest that the alleged Zoroastrian ophiomancy 
is, in reality, a survival of Babylonian loro on the same subject. 
Whether this knowledge was transmitted orally, or how it received 
its recrudescence, of which the first trace known to me at present 
is al-Btrfini’s record, is a problem I cannot touch. I believe, how- 
ever, that more than one element in Zoroastrianism, even as 
recorded in the Avesta, will ultimately prove to have Babylonian 
influence as at least a factor. The West of Asia has been for 
milleniums a fusing-furnace of religions ; Sumerians and Baby- 
lonians, Jews and Persians, Gnostics, Mandaians, and Manichae- 
ans, Muhammadan sects, and Nestorian Christianity have all 
contributed their share. In this snake-calendar, perhaps, is one 
indebtedness of the later Parsis to Babylonia. 

In at least one other instance Babylonian influence in divination 
seems to have penetrated to the Aryan world both in substance 
and in form. The sixth century Byzantine writer Johannes 
Lydus preserves, in his De Ostentis, 27-38, a calendar giving the 
omens to be drawn from a thunder-clap on each day throughout 
the year, stating, for instance, .under July 17,Edn brontSsS dia- 
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dochen megdlou archontos deloi “if it thunders, it shows the 
accession of a great ruler”. This Greek version of Johannes pur- 
ports to be a translation from the Latin of P. Nigidius Figulus, 
praetor in 58 B. C. (cf. concerning him Teuffel-Schwabe, Geschkhte 
der rbmischn Uteratur, '5th ed., Leipzig, 1890, pp. 300-301), who 
had in his turn made his version from the Etruscan of the more 
or less mythical Tages (cf. Teuffel-Schwabe, op. cit., p. 122, and 
the legend told by Cicero, De Divinatione, ii, 23). Whatever 
be the source of this Tegetic brontology, it does not seem to be 
Indo-Germanic; and here once more the only tentative explana- 
tion I can offer is that of Babylonian origin, especially as the 
Babylonians drew distinct omens from thunder and lightning 
according to the month and day of the month during which these 
phenomena were observed (Thompson, IleporU of the Magicians and 
Astrologers of Nineveh and Babybn, London, 1900, ii, pp. Ixiv- 
Ixxv, ixxix-lxxxi, xc [nos. 181, 235, 253-262, 274]; cf. also 
Lenormant, La Divination et la science des prhages chez les Chal- 
(kens, Paris, 1875, pp. 67-75). Many mediaeval Greek “thunder- 
books”, or brontologies, still lie unedited in the libraries of Europe 
(Krumbacher, Geschkhte der byzantinischen TMeratur, 2nd ed., 
Munich, 1897, p. 630); and in Bombay itself there is at least one 
interesting calendar, also pseudo-Zoroastrian, the Burj-Ndrnah “in 
26 couplets, stating what the appearance of the new moon portends 
in each sign of the zodiac” (West, in Grundriss der iranischen 
Philologie, ii, 128).‘ It is earnestly to be hoped that some Parsi 
scholar will investigate more fully this general field of omen-litera- 
ture, considerable fragments of which must still exist either in 
manuscript or in oral tradition. 

Louis H. Gray. 


1 Since these lines were first written, I have received, through the kind^esr^ 
DarabDasturPeshotanSanjana, a transcript of the Bwrj-jViJ maA, on which I hope 
to publish a brief study in the near future. 



THE RISE OF CYRUS THE GREAT, AS DES- 
CRIBED BY NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS. 

Cyrus the Great, like other founders of empires, has not failed 
to be transfigured by popular and literary tradition. Within a century 
after his death he had become a national hero, and legend had gathered 
especially about his earlier and obscurer years to such an extent that 
Herodotus could say (Hist. 1. 95) that there were “ three pathways 
of story" besides the one he himself preferred to I'elate. Our knowledge 
of Persian history from the Greek side is, however, so incomplete that 
we are reduced to collecting these divergent accounts either from sources 
that hardly claim historical authority, such as the Cyropce iia of 
Xenophon, or from the fragments of writers whose works have not 
survived. 

It is the object of the present paper to give in translation one 
such account of the rise of Cyrus, which we happen to possess almost 
entire. This is the work of Nicolaus Damascenus (Nicholas of Dam- 
ascus), a contemporary of the Emperor Augustus. Though a Syrian, 
as his name implies, he wrote in Greek a Universal History in one 
hundred and forty-four books, in the seventh of which he narrated 
the overthrow of the Median Empii'e. The original work is lost, but 
in Byzantine times a number of excerpts from the first seven books 
were included in an epitome of general history composed by order of 
the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The fr^igment with which 
we are here concerned is found in the section “ Concerning Conspira- 
cies ”, usually known by its Latin title Excerpta de Insidiis, and 
was first published by Muller (Fra</menta Uistoricorum Grcecorum, 
3. 397-406, Paris, 1849) from the unique manuscript in the Library 
of the Escurial at Madrid. Of subsequent editions, the most important 
are those by Dindorf {Ilistorici Greed Minores, 1. 50-64, Leipzig, 
1870), and De Boor (^Excerpta de Insidiis, pp. 33-33, Berlin, 1905). 

The account of Cyrus given in this fragment is interesting not 
only because of its divergence from that of Herodotus, but especially 
because it is very probably derived from the lost work of Ctesias, a 
Greek who was physician at the court of Artaxerxes II. and who wrote 
59 
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a history of Assyria, Media and Persia under the general title of Persica} 
The credibility of this author has often been impugned by critics, 
both ancient and modern; but in the present state of our knowledge 
the fragments of his work cannot be disregarded in any investigation 
concerning the early history of Persia. The evidence for the depen- 
dence of this particular passage upon Ctesias is, indeed, circumstantial; 
but as Nicolaus is known to have followed him elsewhere in Assyrian 
and Persian matters, we may well conclude that he did so in this 
instance, at least in the main features of the narrative. (For a discus- 
sion of the relation of Nicolaus to Ctesias, see Bauer, Pie Kyros-Sage 
und Verwandtes, in Sb. Akad. IFms. zu Wien, 100 (1882) pp, 518ff.; 
Tietz, De Sicolai Damaaceni Fontibus, Marburg, 1896). On the other 
hand, his story, although taken from a Greek source, has preserved 
much that seems genuinely Persian, as is shown both in the details of 
life and customs and indirectly by its resemblance to the “K1rnfl,me-i 
Artakhsir-l PApak3.n”, the Pahlavi account of the exploits of the first 
Sassanian king. (On this point, see especially Gutschmid, Kleine 
Schriften, 3. 133-134, Leipzig, 1892). 

For these reasons the fragment of Nicolaus seems worthy to be 
made accessible to those who are witliout the limited circle of classical 
studies and who are interested in the history of ancient Persia and 
Cyrus the Great. I therefore offer a translation in the following pages, 
since none, so far as I can ascertain, has yet appeared in English. 
The text, unless otherwise stated, is that of De Boor. In the matter 
of style, the translation aims to follow the original as closely as is 
compatible with English idiom, so as neither to abridge the customary 
diffuseness of Nicolaus nor to smooth over the occasional abruptnesses 
that are doubtless to be ascribed to the unskilful hand of the epitomator. 

Translation 

“fThe author says] that in Asia after the death of the king of the 
Medes, his son Astyages succeeded to the throne. This prince, accord- 
ing to tradition, was the bravest after Arbakes. In his reign there 
occurred the great revolution, by which the supremacy passed from 
the Medes to the Persians, through the following causes. 

1 lam now engaged in translating the fragments of the Per$ica into English for the first 
time, under the direction of mj friend and teacher, Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, to 
whom I am alto indebted for many suggestions and criticisms in regard to the present 
paper. 
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There was a law among the Medes that any poor person who 
should go to a wealthy man and give himself up to be fed and clothed, 
should be considered the same as his slave; but if the man who had 
taken him did not furnish him support, he was allowed to go off to some 
one else. Now a certain boy named Cyrus, a Mardian* by race, came 
to one of the king’s servants, who was in charge of those who cleaned 
the palace. This Cyrus was the son of Atradates,* who was a robber 
because of his poverty, and whose wife, Cyrus’s mother, named Argoste, 
lived by tending goats. Cyrus bound himself over to the officer to 
receive supj)ort and used to clean the palace and was a care-taker. 
The overseer therefore gave him better clothes and transferred 
him from those outside to those inside, who cleaned near the king’s 
presence, and put him under their overseer. This man was severe and 
often whipped Cyrus, who went over to the torch-bearer. The latter 
was kind to him and brought him close to the king to be one of his 
torch -bearers. Gaining favour in this position also, he was transferred 
to Artembares,* who was chief of the cup-bearers, and who handed in 
person the cup to the king to drink.* Cyrus was heartily welcomed by 
him and was ordered to pour wine for the king’s table-companions. 

Not long afterwards, as Artembares was watching Cyrus serve 
with skill and alertness and present the cup in a graceful way,* the 

» The Mardians are mentioned by Herodotus, //<>«. 1. 125, ae being a nomadic 
tribe of Fereians. Strabo, Geogr. 11. 13. 6, following Nearchus, terms them Uutrikoi, 

* marauders’, and placet them east of Media and adjoining the Pertiant. The modern 
German Orientalist, Marquardt, however. Die Asegrkika den Ktetian, in PhilologuSy Supple.- 
mentbandf 6. 642-649, localizes the story in the north of Iran and would identify these 
Mardians with the Amardians near the Caspian. For the situation of the latter, see Andreas 
in Pauly- Wissowa, RealencyclopUdif^ 1. 1729-1733. 

• The Ms, has here tomtradatou, but elsewhere the correct form AtradaiSt. For 
the signification of the name, ‘ fire-given’, compare Atoreddta iu Justi, Iranisrhes Namenbuchy 
p. 48. Strabo makes the interesting statement, Geogr, 15. 3. 6, that the original name 
of Cyrus himself was Agradates. Nicolaus here agrees indirectly with Ctesias, who de- 
clares, FmgructUs 33 (2), ed. Gilmore, p. 122, that Cyrus was not related to Astyages by 
ties of blood. 

• In Herodotus, HUt. 1. 114-116, the name Artembares is given to the father of 
the boy whom the youthful Cyrus chastises. 

• On the use of wine among the ancient Persians, see the brochure by J. J. Modi, 
Wine Among the Ancient Persians^ Bombay, 1888. 

» The language of this passage agrees closely with Xenophon, Cyropasdia 1. 3. 8*9, 
where Astyages says of his cupbearer Sakas ; ‘ Do you not see how properly aud gracefully 
he pours out my wine ?* Cyrus then, Xenophon continues, took the cup, rinsed it, and * settled 
his countenance so gravely, and brought and presented the cup to his grandfather so prettily 
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king asked him where the youth was from, remarking how well he 
j)oured the wine. Artembares replied: ‘ 0 master, he is your slave, 
a Persian by race, of the Mardiaii tribe, and has given himself to me 
for the sake of his support’. 

Artembares was an old man, and on one occasion when he fell ill 
wdth a fever, he asked the king to let him go home until he should 
recover. ‘ This youth’, said he, mentioning Cyrus, ‘ whom you praise, 
will pour wine in my place, and I, who am a eunuch, will adopt him 
as ray son, if you, his master, should be pleased with him as cup-bearer.’ 
Astyages approved of this, and Artembares took his leave, after giving 
manjf commands to Cyrus, and showing affection to him as to a son. 
So Cyrus stood at the king’s side, giving him the cup and pouring 
wine by night and by day, and displayed great modesty and 
manliness.* Artembares died from his disease, having previously 
adopted Cyrus. Astyages gave the entire estate of Artembares to him 
as son and heir in addition to many other gifts. Cyrus was powerful, 
and his name was spread abroad everywhere. 

Astyages had a daughter of beautiful person and noble character, 
whom he gave in marriage to Spitamas ’ the M edian, with all Media 
as a dowry. Cyrus sent for his father xAtradates and his mother 
Argoste from Mardia, and they came to him in his high position.* 
His mother narrated to him a dream that she had while sleeping in 
the temple during her pregnancy, at the time when she was a goat-herd 
among the Mardians. ‘ 1 1 seemed to me’, she said, ‘ that when I 
was pregnant with you, 0 Cyrus, I made so much urine that it was 
like the stream of a great river and overflowed the whole of Asia .and 


AS to afford n uch lau^jhter to his mother and Astyages \ It seems likely that Nicolaus has 
been influenced in his language by Xenophon (see Bauer, Vie Kyros-Sage und Verwandtety in 
Sh. Akad. Wm.zu IHew, 100 p, 522); but the incident is so closely connected with 
the general course of the narrative that we cannot ascribe it to an alien source. Hence it is 
not improbable that Xenophon borrowed in part from Ctesias, as Marquardt maintains in 
rhilologuSf 55. *229-282; f*hilologuSy Bu2}phnienthand, 6. 603-605. 

‘ The original has Rophromit^n kai andreiany a characteristically Greek expression, 
which indicates the good behaviour of Cyrus in its negative and positive aspects 
respectively. 

* The Ms. here has episfanuiy but Spitamas ( cf. Avestan spitama ) is mentioned as 
the son-in-law of Astyages by Ctesias, FragtmniSy 33 (2), ed. Gilmore, p. 127. 

• The text here, hoi de krkon cp^ aut(H rnegaloi oniiy has often been suspected of being 
corrupt, and the undeniable harshness of the phrase is probably due to the epitomator’s 
abridgment. 
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ran down to the sea.’‘ Cyrus’s father, hearing of the dream, told him 
to communicate it to the Chaldaeans in JBabylon. Cyrus summoned 
the most learned man among them and related it to him; and he 
replied that the good fortune which was foretokened would be great 
and would bring him the highest rank in Asia; but that he must keep 
the matter secret in order that Astyages might not hear. ‘ Otherwise’, 
said he, ‘ he will kill most miserably both you and me, the interpreter 
of it.’ So they swore to each other that they would not reveal to 
anyone this great and singular vision. Thereafter Cyrus, increasing 
in influence, made his father satrap of the Persians and his mother the 
foremost of the Persian women in wealth and power. 

Among the enemies of the king at that time were the Ivadusians, * 
whose commander, Ouapliernes,* was false to his ])eople and took the 
part of the king. '1 hrough a messenger he asked him for a trustworthy 
man with whom he miglit arrange the details of the betrayal. Astyages 
despatched Cyrus to help in effecting the whole scheme, and appointed 
the fortieth day thereafter for his return to Ekbatftna. The interpreter 
of the dream also encouraged him to go to the Kadusians and inspired 
him with confidence. Cyrus, having a noble and aspiring nature, 
conceived the idea that he ought, with God’s help, to make the Persians 
revolt and try to depose Astyages, relying on the Babylonian as best 
understanding the will of heaven. Each then roused the other’s 
courage, the Babylonian by telling Cyrus that he Avas marked by fate 
to overthrow Astyages and seize his kingdom, adding that he himself 
was the best judge of this. Cyrus in turn promised tl»e Babylonian 
that if these things came true, and he should become king, he would 
bestow great rewards upon him. He also had in mind how Arbakes 
had previously deposed Sardanapallos* and seized the throne. ‘ And 
>et', he thought, ‘ the Medcs, on whom he relied, are no braver than 
the Persians, nor was Arbakes more sagacious than I am; and fate and 
fortune beckon me on, just as they did him.’ 

• Compare the Bimiiar dream of Aatyages as related by Herodotus, Hist, 1. 107 

• The Kadusians were a tribe on the south shore of the Caspian, cf. Strabo, Geogr. 
11. 8. 1 and 11. 8. 8. Their enmity to the Medea is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 
HUt. 2. 83, 6, in a passage derived from Ctesias. 

• Old Persian ^vana-fnina, * winning glory’, cf. Juati, Iraniichrs Xumcnbiu hf p. 233. 

^ The legendary account of the overthrow of the Assyrian empire by the Medes, 

which U referred to hero, is found in Diodorus Siculus, Hint, 2. 24-28 ; Athenaeus. 
DipnoBopImtm^ 12. 88; Nicolaus, ErngmenU^ 8 and 9, ed. Miiller, 3.357-359, also 
in Gilmore, Fragmenti qf Ctaiaif pp. 79-81. 
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When Cyrus, busy with these thoughts, reached the territory 
of tlie Kadusiaus, he chanced to meet a man showing the marks of 
the lash and carrying manure out in a basket. Taking this circum- 
stanc(i as an omen, he communicated it to the Babylonian, who bade 
him ask who the man was and of what nationality. To his questions 
the man replied that he was a Persian, named Hoibaras.‘ Cyrus 
was greatly delighted ; for ' Hoibaras ’ is equivalent to ‘ briuger of 
good tidings ’ in the Greek language.* The Babylonian said to 
Cyrus that the other tokens also were very favorable, because the 
man was a Persian and his fellow-countryman, and was carrying 
horses’ manure, which betokened wealth and power, as the name also 
signified*. Cyrus at once took the man with him and bade him 
remain in his service, to which proposal Hoibaras consented.* 

Thereafter Cyrus came to Ouaphernes among the Kadusians, 
exchanged pledges with regard to the betrayal, and turned back to 
Media. He honored Hoibaras with the present of a horse, a Persian 
robe® and a retinue, and kept him near his person, observing that he 
had good judgment, and because he was urged by the Babylonian to 

' This Hoibaras, according to Ctesias, played an important part in the later history 
of Cyrus, cf. FragmeuiH, 33 (fi)y 85 (4), 36 (5), ed. Gilmore, pp. 122-132. Herodotus, 
however. Hid. 3. applies the name to the groom who by a clever device assisted 

Darius to win the throne. 

* This etymology, which seems to be genuine, points to au Old Persians 

ham, See Marquardt, Phih^kifjus^ Supplementhand, 6. 638, who explains the unusual hoi for 
rii(h)u, which is regularly represented in Greek by 6 or ou, as the result of Phrygian 
influence. 

• There seems to be here a fancied connection between Kuros (Old Persian 
Kurmh) and the Greek to Kui’ok, ‘ powtr\ 

* Compare Justiiius, Hiduv'nf, Phdippicm, 1. 6. 1-3, in Watson’s translation, p. 8, 
Bohn’s Classical Libraiy, Loudon, 1876, which 1 have revised in accordance with the 
edition of the text by Riihl, Leipzig, 1886. The passage reads : ‘Cyrus, after reading the 
letter [ of Harpagus ], was exhorteil in a dream to make the same attempt ; but was also 
admonished to take the first man that he should meet on the following day, as a com- 
panion in his enterprize. Commencing his journey to the country, accordingly, before it 
was light, he met a slave named Sybares, coming from the slave-house of a certain Mede. 
Having questioned him as to his birthplace, and hearing that he was born in Persia, he 
knocked ofl his fetters, took him with him as his companion, and returned to Persepolis.* 

• These were among the customary presents given by the Persian king, especially 
the so-called Median or Persian ‘robe*, concerning which see Herodotus, Hid. 8.84; 
Xenophon, Anahanh, 1. 2, 27 ; and Cyropcedki, 1. 3. 8. The custom still obtains in Persia, 
where the khikat, or robe of honor, is given by the Shah to his governors or others as a 
present of distinction ; see S. G. Wilson, Persian Life arid Customs, p. 264, New York, 1896; 
Morier, A Second Jourmy through Persia, 2. 92-98, LondoUi 1818. 
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talk with him. Then, through having him as a companion, he 
gradually made him an adviser also. 

On a certain occasion Cyrus came to speak of how he grieved to 
see the Persians oppressed by the Medes, and that too when they Averc 
not naturally inferior. Hoibaras answered : ‘ Why, Cyrus, there is 
at present no man Avho is great both in character and in resolve, wlio 
would be willing to stop the Medes from assuming to rule over their 
betters.’ Cyrus said ; ‘ How is it, Hoibaras, that there is none? ’ 

‘ There is one perhaps, but like a coward he gives way to faint- 
heartedness, which prevents him from doing anything, although he 
could.’ Cyrus to test him asked : ‘ But if a daring man should 

arise, how could he bring this about ?’ He rej)lied : ‘ First by 

winning over the Kadusians, who are willing ; for they like the 
Persians, and thoroughly hate the Medes ; then also by rousing the 
courage of the Persians and putting them under arms. 'I here are 
about four hundred thousand of them, and they would gladly 
volunteer on account of their sufferings under the Median rule. 
Their country also is very well adajAted for the attempt, as it is 
rocky and mountainous^ and if the Medes should wish to march 
against it, they would come off badly.’ Cyrus asked ; ‘ If a man 
should arise to do this, would you share the risk with him ?’ ‘ Would 
to Zeus,’ answered he, ‘ that you above all might be the man to make 
the attempt, since your father rules over the Persians, and you 
yourself have the most secure position* and the greatest power ; 
otherAvise let it be whoever it may.’ 

Thereupon Cyrus revealed to him the whole scheme and took 
him as adviser, seeing that he was a man of sense and courage, and 
that he had centered all his hopes in him. Hoibaras aj^proved and 
urged him on and suggested good ideas, that he ought to send to his 
father, Atradates, and bid him. arm the Persians, that they might be 
ready ostensibly for the king to use against the Kadusians, but in 
reality for a revolt. Furthermore, that he should ask As ty ages for 
time and go himself to Persia, as if to offer votive sacrifices in behalf 
of the king and the king’s safety as well as in behalf of his own 
father, Avho was suffering from a disease. ‘ If you bring this about’, 

» According to Muller’s conjecture oreini for ihrani of the Ms. 

• 8o enanUCtatoi of the Ms. must be rendered, but tin , passage shows evidences 

of being corrupt. 
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Hoibaras added, ‘ you must boldly undertake the whole enterprise. 
Surely, Cyrus, for one who is attempting great deeds, there is 
nothing dreadful in risking one’s life and in suffering, if needs be, 
the fate that awaits him even if he should do nothing.’ Cyrus was 
pleased with the man’s high spirit and at the time, by way of 
encouragement, narrated his mother’s dream and the interpretation 
given by the Babylonian. Thereupon the keen Hoibaras spurred 
him on all the more and urged him to keep watch over the 
Babylonian, in order that he might not tell the dream to the king, 
if, indeed, Cyrus would not yield to killing him, as was best. Cyrus 
replied : ' i hat would be an abominable thing.’ 

From this time forth, both Hoibaras and the Babylonian ate 
with Cyrus and were close to him. The Persinn, fearing that the 
Babylonian would inform Astyages about the dream, pretended that 
he was going at night to perform a sacrifice to the moon after the 
custom of his country^ and asked Cyrus for oblations, wine, servants, 
rugs, and the other things that were needed. He also requested 
Cyrus to order the attendants to do his bidding. So Cyrus gave the 
orders, but did not take part in the sacrifice through the contrivance 
of Hoibaras. The latter made ready at night among other things 
thick mattresses on which they were to feast, and he dug a very deep 
pit in his tent. When he had made his preparations and had 
feasted the Babylonian and made him drunk, he spread a bed for 
him over the jut and pushed him into it as soon as he had lain down. 
He also cast his* servant in along with him. 

At daybreak, when Cyrus broke camp, Hoibaras journeyed in 
hi(i company. After they had proceeded a short distance, Cyrus 
missied the man. Hoibaras at first said that he had left him behind 
sleeping off the effects of drink ; but finally, when Cyrus showed 
anger, he made known the truth, that he had killed him, since only 
in this way did he see any hope of safety for Cyrus and the latter’s 
children. Cyrus was deeply grieved at what had been done and 
became still more incensed, so that he would no longer admit Hoibaras 
to his presence ; but afterwards he changed his mind and received 

t For BacriflceB to tbe moon in Iranian religion, see ITasht 7 end the M&h Ny&iah, 
ed. Bhalla, Nyai$heB or Zoroanttrian LUaniet^ pp. 82-111, New York, 19C8. Cf. alid 
Jackaon, Grundr, Iran. PhiloL 2. 642. 

• Probably the reference here is to the aerrant of ‘the Babylonian, bat the 
narrative hae been so much abridged at thia point that the detaili cannot be mad# out* 
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him, taking him as his adviser in the plans he had already formed. 
When the wife of the Babylonian inquired about her husband, he‘ 
said that the man had been killed by robbers, and that he himself 
had buried him. 

After this, when Cyrus had arrived at the court, Hoibaras 
renewed his proposals and urged him to carry out the plans on 
which they had already decided ; namely, to send to Persia and 
put those of suitable age under arms, and also to ask Astyages to 
give Cyrus some days’ leave that he might offer the sacrifices and 
tend his sick father. Cyrus assented and, the arms being now ready, 
asked the king’s permission for his journey to Persia, in order that 
he might offer sacrifice for him and at the same time see his own 
father, who was in poor health. The king, however, out of his 
liking for Cyrus, wished to keep him near and would not grant his 
request. Cyrus was disheartened and declared to Hoibaras that he 
had failed. Hoibaras encouraged him and told him to ask for the 
same thing after an interval of a few days, and that he would obtain 
it. Meanwhile he ought to serve the king even more zealously than 
before, and when he should make his request, he must do it through 
someone else and not in person. 

Cyrus then went back to the court and entreated the most trusted 
eunuch to ask the king at the right time for the leave of absence. 
So, seeing the king on one occasion disporting himself and carousing 
deeply, he nodded to the eunuch to address him thus : ‘ Your slave 

Cyrus asks you to allow him to offer the sacrifices he once vowed 
in your behalf so that you might be gracious towards him, and 
at the same time to care for his sick father.’ Astyages called Cyrus 
and with a smile gave him the term of five months, but directed him 
to return in the sixth. Cyrus, making obeisance, appointed Tiridates’ 
as cup-bearer to the king in his place, until he should return. He 
came in great joy to Hoibaras, who told him to get together his 
servants and set out at once. By taking charge himself he made 
everything ready during the night, and at dawn they started on their 
journey to Persia. 

The wife of the Babylonian who had interpreted the dream for 
Cyrus had heard from her husband in his lifetime about the vision, 


> Hoibaras is meant 

$ This person is not mentioned elsewhere, 

60 
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which Cyrus had communicated to him. After his death she had 
married his brother, and that same night, while resting with her 
husband, she heard from him that Cyrus, who had become a great 
personage, had left for Persia. She thereupon narrated to him 
the dream and her husband’s interpretation of it, that Cyrus would 
be king of the Persians. At daybreak the man came quietly to 
Astyages and, having sought an audience through a eunuch, disclosed 
the whole matter, saying that he had heard from his wife that 
the diviner now dead had declared to Cyrus that he would be king 
according to his vision, and it was on this account that Cyrus had 
just left for Persia. The man said that he had recently heard this 
himself from his wife, and gave a clear account of all the details 
of the dream and the interpretation.* Astyages in great anxiety 
asked the Babylonian what ought to be done. He replied : to kill 
Cyrus immediately on his return, and that this was the only safe 
course. 

After dismissing the'Babylonian, Astyages gave further thought 
to his words. Towards evening, while drinking, he summoned his 
concubines who were dancers and players on the lute. One of these 
in her song said thus : ‘ The lion when he had the boar in his power 
let him go to his lair, where he will grow more powerful and give him 
much trouble and in the end, though he is the weaker, he will over- 
come the stronger.’* Astyages took the words of the song to heart 
as applying to himself, and immediately dispatched three hundred 
horsemen after Cyrus, with orders to call him back, and if he should 
not follow them, to cut off his head and bring it. 

^ So Miiller, reading Uh IcriseOs, ‘of the interpretation’, for the Ms. Us chrSatuoSf 
‘ of the oracle’. 

* Compare the parallel account of Dinon, a historian of the fourth century B. C., 
which is preserved in an imperfect quotation by Athenieus, DlpnoBOphintm^ 14. 83 (also 
in Muller, FIIQ^ 2. 90-91), as follows : ‘ The singers certainly foresaw the bravery of Cyrus 
the First and his coming war with Astyages. For, as he [Dinon] says, when Cyrus 
asked permission for his journey to Persia (he had previously been in command of his 
[t. 0 . Astyages’ ] statf-bearers, and afterwards of the men-at-arms) and went away,... as 
Astyages was feasting with his friends, Angares, who was the most renowned of hU singers, 
was called in and sang the customary songs. At the close he said that a great beast, Aeroer 
than a wild boar, had been let loose in the swjtmp, and if it became master of the 
places round about, it would soon fight with ease against great numbers. When Astyages 
asked what sort of beast it waa, he said it waa Cyrus the Persian. So Astyages thought 
the suspicious of the singer correct and sent for [Cyrus], •• but accomplished nothing,* 
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The men set out and, when they came to Cyrus, gave him the 
message from Astyages. But he, like a quick-witted man, or perhaps 
at the suggestion of Hoibaras, replied : ‘ Why should I not go when 

my master summons me ? But now take dinner, and early in the 
morning we wdll go to him.’ The men approved this plan. Cyrus, after 
the Persian fashion, had a number of sacrificial victims and cattle 
roasted and carved, and proceeded to feast the soldiers and to make 
them drunk. Previously, however, he had dispatched a messenger to 
his father to tell him to send one thousand horsemen and five thousand 
foot soldiers to Hyrba, another’ city, which lay on the line of march. 
He ordered him to put the rest of the Persians under arms at once, 
declaring that this was the king’s command ; for he did not disclose 
the actual reason. After the banquet, when the soldiers had gone to 
sleep, he himself and Hoibaras mounted their horses just as they 
were, rode off, and -came to Hyrba wdiile it was yet night. Cyrus 
armed the people and drew up the troops that had come from his 
father in battle array, taking his owui position on the right and 
stationing Hoibaras on the left. 

Meanwhile those who had come from Astyages in the morning 
recovered from the effects of the wine, and, recognizing what had 
happened, pursued Cyrus. They reached Hyrba and, finding him with 
his forces marshalled, they joined battle. Then for the first time 
Cyrus displayed his great bravery and with the help of three* Persians 
slew about two hundred and fifty of the horsemen. The remainder 
escaped to the king and brought him word of the disjister. Then, 
smiting his thigh, he exclaimed : ‘ Ah me ! how often have I recog- 
nized that one ought not to do good to the base, and yet I am caught 
by fair words, in that I took Cyrus, a Mardian, from many ills’ and 
made him such a plague to myself ! But now he shall not rejoice in 
that which he desires.’ 

» Ms. epi Hurban heieran polin. This Persian town seems not to be mentioned 
elsewhere in Greek literature, and the name is perhaps corrupt. The word heteranf ‘ other’, 
makes no sense as the text stands, but something may have fallen out. Miiller conjectured 
hetairan ‘allied’, or cchuran ‘strong’. Herzfeld, however,' in his article Pasargadae in KliOf 
8. 1-68, identifies (p. 28) Hyrba with the modern town Dehbid, twenty-five miles north of 
Meshad-i Murghab. 

• So the Ms., and in view of the generally romantic character of the narrative, the 
disparity of numbers is not a ground for questioning the text. 

» Instead of polldn kakOn of the Ms., Dindorf would read rather plausibly alpolon 
Icakwi^ * a vile goat-herd’. 
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Thereupon Astyages summoned his generals at once and ordered 
them to muster their forces. When there had been assembled one 
million foot-soldiers, two hundred thousand horsemen, and three 
thousand war-chariots, he marched against Persia. But there an 
opposing army had already been raised by Atradates, who was in the 
plot. This force consisted of three hundred thousand light-armed 
men, fifty thousand horsemen, and one hundred scythe-bearing chariots. 
When the troops had been gathered together, Cyrus made an address 
to them. . . .* 

Thereupon both Cyrus himself and his father drew up their army 
and appointed as general the shrewd and energetic Hoibaras. He 
occupied the narrow passes and the highest mountains with garrisons, 
transferred the body of the people from the unfortified towns to those 
that were well- walled, and built forts where there was occasion. Not 
long afterwards, Astyages came with his army and burnt the deserted 
towns. He sent messengers to Gyrus and to Atradates, his father, 
uttering many threats and taunting them with their former beggary, 
and he ordered them to come back to him, as he would merely chain 
them with heavy fetters. ‘ If you wait to be captured’, he added 
‘ you shall perish most miserably.’ Cyrus replied : ‘ It seems, 

Astyages, that you do r)Ot recognize the power of the gods, since you 
are unaware that it is by them that avc goat-herds have been impelled 
to this undertaking, which we shall pursue to the very end. For 
yourself, inasmuch as you treated us well, we give you this advice, that 
if the gods will put it into your mind, you lead away your troops and 
leave the Persians, who are better men than the Medes, in possession 
of their freedom, lest in trying to enslave them you lose the rest of 
your subjects.’ 

Such was the reply that the messenger brought back . Astyages 
in rage led his troops out to battle and drew them up in line, taking 
a conspicuous seat on an eminence with a bodyguard of twenty thou- 
sand men about him.* Cyrus in his turn advanced, having put 
Atra'iates in command of the right wing and Hoibaras in charge of 
the left, while he himself with the bravest of the Persians was in the 

~ » The Ms. has here the note ZKTEI EN TO PERI OEMBGORION, ‘ look for the 

continuation in the chapter on Harangues i.e., a reference to another division of the Hit- 

torical Encyclopcedki. 

» So at the battle of Salamis Xerxes watched the contest from an elevated position ; 
see Aeschylus, Per^ktm^ 466-4G7 ; Herodotus, Hid. 8. 80 ; Plutarch, ThernidocleSf c. 13. 
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centre. A fierce battle ensued, in which Cyrus and the rest o£ the 
Persians killed great numbers, so tliat Astyages, seated on his throne, 
exclaimed in indignation : ‘ Out upon those terebinth-eating* Per- 

sians, what brave deeds they accomplish !’ He thereupon sent to his 
generals and threatened them wdth what would happen to them unless 
they overcame their antagonists.* 

The Persians succumbed to tlie numbers of the enemy, as one 
body after another advanced, and breaking their line, they retresited to 
the city in front of which they were fighting. When they were inside, 
Cyrus and Hoibaras encouraged them by showing that they had 
killed greater numbers tlian the enemy had killed, and adv ised them to 
send the women and children to the lofty mountain of Pasargadai* 
and to sally forth themselves on the morrow and make their victory 
complete. Death awaited them all if they were defeated ; it would 
therefore be better to meet it, if needs be, in the hour of victory after 
they had freed their country. 

At these words, all were tilled with anger and hatred towards the 
Medes and, opening the gates, they sallied forth at dawn under the 
lead of Cyrus and Hoibaras, while Atradates and the old men defend- 
ed the wall. The phalanxes of Astyages advanced to meet them in 
full foi'ce Avith both infantry and cavalry. While they were fighting, 
one hundred thousand men made a flank movement, as Astyages had 
ordered, and took the city. Atradates, Avho had received many 
wounds, was brought to the king. Meanwhile Cyrus’s men, after con- 
tending nobly, fled to Pasargadai, Avhcrc their wives and children were. 

Astyages, when Cyrus’s father was brought to him, said : 

‘ So, you excellent satrap of mine, whom I lionoured, this is the thanks 

1 By terebinth is meant here either the fruit of PUtacia terrhiuthu^ (so Hehn, 
Kalturpjtanzeu und Hdusthfen' in ihreifi Ui'bf'rganfj aus ed. 7, p. 418, Berlin, 1902), op 

perhaps the fruit of Plslada the pistache nut. The usual Greek name for this is 
pistakioitf itself probably a Persian word ; see Uehu, o/i. tv/., pp. 4l4, 005. It was, however, 
\:no\(nx ei\»o tis nth or trrfH inth Oft DipnosophiKtar^ 14. Gl), and seems to be 

meotioiied under this name by Theophrastus, Hiatoria Pbintarnm, 4. 4. 7, as growing in 
Baktria. The Tertian custom of eating these nuts is referred to by Strabo, Geoffr. 15. 8, 18 ; 
Plutarch, Artarerxea, c. 3 (where the old translators render incorrectly ‘ turpentine ’) ; and 
by Aellanus, Vavta Hintonay 8. 89. 

* Diodorus, in a fragment, Hist, 9. 23, mentions the severity of Astyaifes towards 
his troops after their defeat. 

• Pasargadai is in fact situated in a plain, and the surrounding hills can hardly be 
called ‘lofty mountains’, .See Jackson, Persia Past and Pirsenty pp. 279-280, New York 
1006 ^aud Uerafeld in Klioy 8. 1-28. 
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that you and your son have rendered me.’ The old man, with his 
last breath, replied : ‘ Master, I do not know which of the gods 
brought this madness on my son ; but do not you maltreat me, for 
as I am now, I shall soon breathe my last.’ The king took pity 
on him and said : ‘ I will therefore not maltreat you, for I know 

that if your son had listened to you, he would not have acted thus ; 
and I will even give orders that you receive burial,‘ since you did 
not share this madness with him/ So Atradates, who died shortly 
afterwards, received honotable burial in due form. 

Astyages advanced upon Pasargadai through narrow passes. On 
either side were smooth rocks and rugged and lofty mountains.* The 
way through the pass between was blocked by Hoibaras with ten 
thousand heavy -armed men, so that there was no hope of getting 
through. Astyages, recognizing the situation, ordered one hundred 
thousand men to make a flank movement around the mountain. These 
found a way of ascent and climbed up and seized the heights. Hoiba- 
ras and Cyrus fled by night with their entire force to another mountain, 
which was lower than the former. The army of Astyages, which 
was already between the mountains, followed in pursxxit upon their 
track. 

Thereupon the army of Astyages advanced and ascended the 
mountain, which had cliffs on every side and was covered with 
woods and wild olive groves’. Here they fought with courage, but 
the Persians showed the greater valor. Cyrus charged on one wing 
and Hoibaras on the other, bidding them remember their children 
and wives and aged fathers and mothers, whom it would be a disgrace 
to leave for the Medes to slaughter and dishonor. On hearing these 
words, they took heart and rushed down with a shout, and by hurling 
immense stones in the absence of weapons, they drove the enemy 
down from the mountain. 

It happened by some chance that Cyrus came to his father’s 
bouse, where he had dwelt as goat-herd when he was little. There 
he offered a sacrifice of wheat flour, kindling a fire with cypress-wood 

i The Greek word thapUln is broad enough to refer to any one of the various 
modes of disposiog of the dead which were in use under the Aobesmeniau kings ; of, Spiegel, 

Eranlsche Alterihurnskunde^ d. 703-705. 

t The pass from the north, through which Astyages would have entered, is rough, 
but not so difficult as Nicolaus makes out. See Jackson, op, ciL^ p. 279. 

s These hills are now quite treeless. 
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and laurel/ like a man worn out and without resource. Immediately 
it lightened and thundered on the right. Cyrus prostrated himself, 
and some birds of good omen, which lighted on the house, indicated 
to him that he should go to Pasargadai. 

After [ the Persians ] had taken their dinner, they slept on the 
mountain, and next day, relying on the omens, they came down to 
meet the enemy, who were already climbing the mountain, and 
they fought manfully for a long time. Astyages posted fifty thousand 
men at the base of the mountain and commanded them to kill those 
who feared the ascent or who fled down again. So, forced by ne- 
cessity, the Medes and their allies came up against the Persians. The 
latter, yielding to numbers, fled to the summit of the mountain, where 
the women were. These drew up their clothes and cried out : ‘ You 
cowards, where are you running to ? Is it till you go into the 
place from which you were born ? * (On this account, whenever the 

1 Compare Strabo’s description of the sacrifices of the Persians, Geogr, i5. 3, 14, in 
Falconer’s translation, 3.136-137, Bohn’s Classical Library. Lon Ion, 1857. He says : < But it 
is to fire and water especially that thoy offer sacrifice. They throw upon the fire dry 
wood without the bark, and place fat over it ; they then pour oil upon it, and 
light it below ; they do not blow the flame with their breath, but fan it ; those who 
have blown the flame with their breath, or thrown any dead thing or dirt upon the fire, are 
put to death.’ 

* They sacrifice to water by going to a lake, river, or fountain ; having dug a pit, they 
slaughter the victim over it, taking care that none of the water near be sprinkled with 
blood, and thus be polluted. They then lay the flesh in order upon myrtle or laurel 
branches ; the Magi touch it with slender twigs, and make incantations, pouring oil mixed 
with milk and honey, not into the fire, nor into the water, but upon the earth. They con- 
tinue their incantations for a long time, holding in the hands a bundle of slender tamarisk 
twigs.’ (Falconer incorrectly translates rhabdon munkhion as ‘myrtle rods’.) 

• We possess three other accounts of the decisive battle between Cyrus and 
Astyages, in all of which the incident of the Persian women ha.s a [)rominent place and is 
related in almost the words of Nicolaus. 

Justinus, HiMarim Fkilipp’tem^ 1. 6. 10-16, gives the fullest account, and refers to the 
severe measures of Astyages. I quote the passage in Watson’s translation, p. 9, as follows : 
* Astyages, hearing of this occurrence [the treachery of Haq>agu.s], and collecting troops 
from all quarters, marched against the Persisns in person. Having vigorously renewed the 
contest, he posted part of his array, while his men were fighting, in their rear, and ordered 
tliat those who turned back should be driven on the enemy with the point of the sword ; 
telling them that, unless they conquered, they would find men in their rear not less stout 
than those in their front; and they were therefore to consider whether they would penetrate 
the one body by fleeing, or the other body by fighting. In consequence of this obligation 
to fight, great spirit and vigor was infused into his army.’ 

* As the Persian troops, therefore, were driven back, and were gradually retiring, their 
mothers and wives ran to meet them, and besought them to return to the field. While they 
hesltatec}, they took up their gartuents, and showed theui the secret parts of their persons, 
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Persian king comes to Pasargadai, he presents gold to the Persian 
women, giving each of them the equivalent of twenty Attic drachmas.)' 
Put to shame by what they saw and heard, the Persians turned 
back upon the enemy, and making an assault with one dash, they 
drove them from the mountain and killed not less than sixty thousand. 
In spite of all that, Astyages did not desist from the siege. . . .* 

After many things had intervened, Cyrus went into the tent and 
sat on the throne of Astyages an<l took his sceptre. The Persians 
hailed him, and Hoibaras put the kidaris® on him, saying : ‘ You are 

asking them if they would shrink back into the wombs of their mothers or their wives. 
Checked with this reproach, they returned to the battle, and) making a vigorous assault, 
compelled those from whom they had fled to flee in their turn,’ 

Plutarch, Muliemm Vtrtiiies^ p. 246A (in Plutarchi ed. Bernardakis, 2. 206, 

Leipzig, 1889), agrees very closely with Nicolaus. His version is as follows : ‘ Cyrus, after 
he caused the Persians to revolt from King Astyages and the Medes, was defeated in battle. 
As the Pei siang fled into the city, with the enemy so close behind as almost to enter along 
wdth them, the women met them in front of the city, and said, lifting up their clothes from 
their lower parts : ‘ You greatest of all cowards, where are you running to ? Surely you 

cannot in your flight go into this place, from which you were born.' The Persians, feeling 
shame at the sight and the words, and reproaching themselves, turned about and, renewing 
the fight, routed the enemy. Hence a law was established that when the king entered the 
city, every woman should receive a piece of gold. This law was made by Cyrus.* 

Polyajnus, Strategemata^ ed. Woelfllin and Melber, 7. 45. 2, Leipzig, 1887, tells the 
story more briefly thus : ‘ The Persians were engaged in battle with the Medes. Cyrus 
was the leader of the Persians. Oibares, the satrap of Cyrus, started to retreat, and all the 
Persians under his command fled with him. Then the I’ersian women, meeting the fugitives, 
drew up their dresses and said : ‘ Where are you fleeing? Are you seeking to re-enter the 
place from which you came forth ? ^ The women’s speech made the Persians ashamed, and, 
returning to the battle, they routed the Medes.’ 

^ This custom is alluded to by Plutarch, Alexander, c. 69 ; see also Xenophon, 
Oyropadia, 8. 5. 21, where it is said that Cyrus gave ‘ to all the Persians, both men and 
women, such presents as the king still makes when he comes into Persia.’ Strabo, Oeogr, 
15. S. 8, says that 'Cyrus honored the Pasargadai, because there he conquered in the final 
battle Astyages the Mede, and transferred to himself the empire of Asia.’ 

2 A lacuna is indicated here by the Ms. note ZKTEI EN TO PERI ANDRAQA- 
THEMATON KAI STRATEGEM ATON, ie., ‘ look for the continuation in the chapters on 
Deeds of Bravery and Generalship.’ 

• The ‘kidaris,’ which is often mentioned by the Greek and Roman historians as one 
of the insignia of Oriental royalty, was a high cap, which only the king was allowed to wear 
upright, and which was surround^ by the diadem, or band of blue and white. See especially 
Quintus Curtius, Hist. Alex, 3. 3. 19. In the present passage, as often, it seems to 
be not different from the tiara, with which some ancient authors identified it; cf« Hesy* 
chius. Lexicon, s. v. Hdaris, Another and earlier form of the word is kUarh, which is found 
in Ctesias, Fragmmts 78 (47), ed. Gilmore, p. 1C8. It is most natural to connect it with the 
Hebrew heier, * crown’, which, however, occurs for the first time in the late book of Esther, 
1. n ; 2. 17 ; 6. 8. As it is there used of the Persian royal head-di^ess, Gilmore, in his note 
n|K)& the fragment of Ctesias cited above, and Lagarde, Gci^mmcUe p* d07| 
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more worthy than Astyages to wesir this, since God gives you this 
privilege as a reward of your valor and ordains that the Persians 
shall rule over the Medes.’ They carried off all the treasure to 
:'asargadai under the supervision of Hoiharas and the officers whom he 
had appointed. The booty that the Persians gained i>y going thr'uigh 
the tents of the private soldiers was likewise immense. 

Within a short time the rumour was spread abroad generally that 
Astyages had been defeated and had fled, and that he had been de- 
prived of his power l)y some god, Individuals and nations began 
accordingly to revolt. First Artasyras', the ruler of Hyrkania, came 
to Cyrus with an army of fifty thousand and did homage, saying that 
both this force and another much greater were ready at his command. 
The rulers of Parthyaia, of the Sakai, of Baktria, came next, and then 
all the rest, each eager to get the start of the other, until Astyages was 
finally left with only a few (’ompanions. He was attacked shortly 
afterwards by Cyrus, who easily worsted him in battle, and was i(' i 
captive before him.” 

Charlbs J. Oodes. 

Leipzig, 18f)6, Buppost* it to be derived from the Persian, but do not give any satisfactory 
etymology. Gilmore^s suggestion of Old Persian hhHhath{i)(ini seems impossible for linguistic 
reasons. On the other hand, wc may refer h frr either to the Hebrew verb *1: lfai\ ‘to 
surround’, or perhaps to the Assyrian hudarni, meaning a sort of crown ; so Hoiiiiuel 
Lewy, 6VmiG'.sc//r FrmKhrorfrr hu (?r/Vc/f/.vr7/r//, p. 90. Berlin. iSOn. An additional testimony 
for the Semitic origin of kklons is afforded by the citation in Hesychius, s. v. 

Ji'ittarki, of the latter foim as b(‘lougiiig to the dialect of Cyprus, an islaml which \vas in 
close contact with Phoenicia. 

1 This is doubtles.s the Artasyras from Hyrcania whom Ctosias, 10 (9 

ed.fiilmore, p. 188), names as the most powerful personage at the court of Cambyses. 
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ANDARZ I kotakan 

The followinG^ fran’iiient is (extracted by me from the PiV/and 
manusc*ri[)t whidi has been c«>iiquere(l by the Asiatic Museum in 
St. Petersburg from the legacy of Dr* West. I thought it will 
not be without interest to print it even in this imperfect form. 
The manuscrit)t, written in the second part of the last century, consists 
of 112 pages in 4°. It is written with a nice handwriting in a very 
unlearned mannei’. To judg(‘ from the text and the order of the 
materials, it seems to be related to the f^azand manuscript N22 of the 
India Office Lil^rary in London. Its contents are the lUinddhiPiii 
(incoinplete), Sajiisi nt' Sdyid^ Andarz i ddndk irutrd. (West (xi\ ) 
and the following text called by me Andarz i l.dtakda or “ the advice 
to the pupils, — all in Paxand. The text is <|uite corrupted through the 
ignorant copyist, or perha])s through the compiler himself who very 
likely has rendered the original Pahlavi text into the PS/and. Excepting 
the common faults usually committed by the Pazandists (for in.^tauce, 
the constant confusion of t and n) there are plenty of others, which 
make the reading very difficult, still more the editing of the text. Of 
course, if we could compare this manuscript with some similar but 
more ancient one, we might perhaps obtain a better result. I think it 
best to print this fragment from the manuscript without changing 
anything, adding a sublineal Pahlavi translation as it must have been 
in the oriirinal. Those wonls for which I could not find the Pahlavi 
equivalents, or whirh 1 CiUild not understand, arc left without transla- 
tion. In this way the I’ahlavi text will explain, to a certain degree, 
my criticism of the PSzand text. 

The contents of this fragment arc precepts for school children 
concerning their usual life. Their naive simplicity makes it very 
interesting reading. 

Tkxt. 
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Translation/ 

The duties of the children [concerning] school, which are 

instituted by God. Every day, get up before . sunrise ; wash your 

As the text is corrupted, t^ie translation does not lay any claim to exactness. 
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hands and face, wipe them with a towel .... and immediately, as 
it ought to be, go to school and there do your duty(?) ; in school give 
all your sight, hearing, mind and tongue to learning ; when you are 
freed from school, go decently home ; bow kindly to the good and 
wise men you meet on your way ; wliatever you do at home, do it 
carefully according to the precept. I>) not offend your father and 
motlier, do not fight with your brothers and sisters, neither with slave, 
servants and cattle ; on the contniry, behave; well to them, as is be- 
coming. Do not be invidious but b(*nevolent. 

Before you are allowed to eat bread, blow your nose, wash your 
hands, put the; bread before you, sit down, say //a//td...till ynzamaide, 

a$9mv(>hu thrice, and eat the bread When you hav^e eaten the 

bread arrange the place and wash your hands with water 

If you find wine, drink it ; if not, do not drink.* Your prayer must be: 

a^9in tyjhu thrice, yathd nhu aa/Vye twi(‘e Clean your teeth (?) 

put on the right |)lacc .... sit according to the precepts 

sleep well, rise up hejilthily, sec the school with pleasure 

. . . .* Children I .shall give you some good precepts : going back from 
the ^hrpatistdn, go your way ; do not teit nor offend either dogs, 
birds or cattle. A g(ml h^arned man you meet with, greet 
gently, an<l kindly salute him. VVhen you go out from the 
house, stand before your parents obediently — with hands on your 
breast. Whatevei' you are commanded bj do, do attentively, according 
to the precepts. Do not sit down before you receive permission. When 
you are told to eat, blow your nose, wash your hands, put the bread 
before you, say yathd till .... once, vohu thrice and eat the bread. 

When }'ou have e.iten bre.ad, clean your teeth, say as-fm vohu 

four times, yaihd... twice, put ou the place. .. sleej) well. The 

next day rise up heiilthily liefore sunrise, wash your hands and face 


thrice well with water and [wipe] with a rowel Do not 

offend your teacher, so that there may not result a punishment 
for you. When you miss a school-day, you will be (?) ... When you 

are 20 years old, appear Ixifore the learned dastoors and they 

ask you a wise word.* . . ... 


8t. Petebsbuik!. Dn. A. Freiman. 

> It means : be sober. 

• Here it seems the stveond fragment on the «\m(> Knijject commences. 

» Examen (?) 

62 



A NOTE ON THE BREACH OF TREATY 
BETWEEN GUSHTASP AND ARJASP. 


The purpose of tliis note is to supplement in a small point the 
account of the war between Gushtilsp and Arja.sp> which is given in 
Professor Jackson’s volume, Zoroaster, the I ‘rophet of Ancient Iran 
(pp. 10.0-107), by making accessible in English a passage that was 
not included in it at the time of publication. 

The causes of the war between Gushtiisp and Arjfisp were 
either religious ox else the question of tribute as noted by Jackson, 
op. cit., p. lOfi, where relerencos to the “Dinkart” and “YS,tkar-i- 
Zaritan” are given. There was still another reason for the 
outbreak of hostilities according to Tabari (A. H. 31 1 =A. D. 
92.3), the well-known Arab historian and chronicler, as given 
in his brief notice ol‘ Zoroaster {Tab.*iri, ed. de Goeje, Leyden 
1881,1.076'. It was connected in a way with the tribute but 
had also a special import of its own. The contents of the 
passage by Tabari were copied, perhaps with slight variations, 
by Ibn-i-Miskawaih (the Persian historian who died A. H. 
421 = A. I). 1030) in his historical work entitled “ Tajarib-al- 
Urnam", and now accessible in a lithographed facsimile, 
reproduced by Caetani in the Gibb Memorial Series, 7.54. There 
is a rendering of Tabari’s original quotation, moreover, by 
Noldeke, Persische Studien, 2.6, in ,S(). Wien. Akad. 126, 
Abhandl. 13, and by Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, in Clas- 
sical Studies in honour of llenrij Prisler, p. 37, New York, 
1894. As the Tabari passage is one of interest, I give here 
the original Arabic text, adding a translation and making a 
comment on the point at issue. 

^ ^ j 
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Uo f j 1 5 4>.a^ Ci 4>iAi I A.‘ I ^4,1^ 1 IjC-iT />xj I j 

ViAA I mUo^j I I |4aim 5 f ^ / I )( | ^ ^ j \ 

cAA| t^Ja^ j l)‘A) AaJ ) (a^Mt UJaJ Ij ^J j‘^^J I *^JJ 

^ wAO cAm f^J Iai j ^4^“^ vJLa lifc j Ax^^i^A 

u^mmo I ^1 dxp Smik»t*4^ ^ A^lx I J Lj Axj Ai ^T Aj 1 l^xl^ b txf ^xJl 

f 

^ 0 ■^ ♦■ I ^ .. ** 

^ I j JS ^ l^4^XJjl4^J 

“ Bishtasp (Gusht&sp) iu his days was iiudor an arraugemont 
for a sort of peace with Khar>.asp (Arjasf)) son of Kai Sufisp 
(Shawasp), the brother of Frasiat (Afoisiab), King of the 
Turks/ It was one of the conditions of tliis peace that Gusli- 
tflsp should have an animal (a horse) standing at the gate of 
ArjAsp, in the station of ihe animals (horses) which stood guard 
at the gates of the kings. Zaradusht* counselled Gushtasp to 
break tlie tie of Irie'iidship with the King of the Turks. He 
(Gushtasp) accepted it (the advice) from him and sent fl>r the 
horse and the man in whoso charge it was, and brought them back 
to him. When this became known to Arjasp, ho becamo angry. 
He was an arrogant Sorcerer*. He resolved to make war with 
GushtAiSp and wrote to him a rough letter. In it he informed 
him that he (Bishtdsp) had made a great innovation, and that he 
disapproved his having accepted the teaching of Zaradusht.* Ho 
commanded Bishtasp to send Zaradusht to him, and swore that, iu 
case he refused, he would make war upon him until he should have 
spilt his blood and the blood of his family. Now when tiie mes- 
senger had brought the letter to Bishtasp, the latter gathered 
about him his family and tho nobles of his people ; among whom 
were Zainasp, (J&m&sp, their wise man and their aritlimetician, and 

I I have liore and tliroiit^liiMit folbwid lahiri’s di” ’!* pli r-n ' >1 1 ( A^hieh difTprs 
slightly from Miskawaili. Tabari is more explicit ; he mentions, for example, the persons 
by their names, while Miskawaih meutions tlio n only in pron in, vliioli is io piiz7din^' 
to the reader. 

Miskawaih does not mention (Uisht&sp as the only d)j(*cl of diis treaty of peace, 
but he speaks of it in a general way, as if it was his cust om tliil every' t ibutai v ruler 
shuuld furnisli also a horse for his gate. 

For other references i»n the proper names consult lusti, ■ Vltirauisches N'amenbuch,’' 
p. 21. 8. V. Arejadaspa. 

• Miskawaih lias it Zardusht. 

• This sentence is omitted by Miskawaih. 

4 This sentence isomitted by Misawakih in this connection 
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Zarin, (Zarir) the son of Luhrfisp* . Then Bishttlsp wrote as an 
answer a threatening letter to the King of the Turks, proclaiming 
war, and informing him that he (Bishtasp) would not desist from 
(fighting) him, even if he ( Arjtlsp) should desist. So they set out 
one against the other, each one with a countless number of sol- 
diers.” 

In reading this account, iny attention was arrested by the 
expression — ‘ an animal (or horse) at the gate of Arjasp’ — as a 
condition of the treaty. The point of the stipulation is not clear at 
first sight, nor do I recall having met wdth such an expression 
elsewhere in Oriental literature. But doubtless to the writer him- 
self it was too obvious or familiar to require him to add anything 
by way of explanation. As a suggestion by way of explanation, I 
would propose the following idea drawn from the Arabs ; — 

The hor.se at time.s was practically a sign of peace and fealty or a 
guarantee of safety.’ For example, under circumstances when a man 
has to pass through a country that is hostile to his own, ho may 
ride with safety, it mounted upon the horse of a chief or an officer 
who is friendly to the hostile tribe. Such a horse, furthermore, is 
kept with its attenda nt or is allowed to remain with another tribe 
as a security or pledge of peace. In some instances, it was virtu- 
ally the equivalent of a ho.stago, and served to prevent an ill-dis- 
posed tribe from committing depradations, whejiever a cause for 
breaking off relations arose. The horse and the man in its charge 
depart as a sign of ruptured friendship and probable war. In in- 
ternational diplomacy to-day, this would be equivalent to the with- 
drawal of an ambassador or minister resident in a foreign country. 

It .seems to me, therefore, that when Gushtasp was obliged to 
pay tribute to Arjasp, ho perhaps Ibllowed a common custoJii in 
demanding that the tributary ruler should furnish a horse, with 
an attendant, to stand guard at his gate, ready for service or as a 
guarantee. The horse, although ostensibly a sign of comity 
between the two nations, was actually an acknowledgment of 

^ Accordinj? to Miskawaih. GiiBhta«p wrote this letter without cousulting his people 
whom Tabari refers to. 

These and similar variations of small import suggest the idea that perhaps Miskawaih 
had another copy of this account before him with or without that of Tabari. 

® I might add that in 1512 Sultun Alnuad of I’lirkey. when lleeiug in diRguiHe, wim 
recognized through the fr.ippingH of ins horse, and wat ilain. 
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superiority on the one side and of submission on the oti\er. In the 
same connection, perhaps, we may recall the part played by the 
Ahamedha horse in ancient India, when it roamed over territory 
that was tributary. 

Columbia University, 

New York City. Abraham Yohannan. 



yOnan DASTOr'S epistle to khusrO 
kavAtAn. 

Introductory Remarks. 

As a fitting tribute to the memory of my revered predecessor, 
give a short and unique Pahlavi text, as yet unedited, with 
transliteration and translation. I have found only one MS. of 
the text, and no notice seems to liave been taken of it as yet. The 
text seems to be an historical fragment written in very imperfect 
Pahlavi. It is possible that it is reproduced from some Neo- 
Persian writing. I have tried to keep the text intact, giving my 
amendations at the foot of the pages, and have introduced the 
amendations in my transliteration. 

The subject matter of the fragment may be shortly explained 
thus. According to the Sh&h-Namah, Pirfiz, son of Yazdagard, 
went against Khiishnavaz, the king of the Turks, taking with 
him his brother Hormuz and his eldest son Kob^d as leaders of 
the army. His younger son PalSsh remained in the capital to 
govern the kingdom. There was a very famous ‘ Parsi ’ whom 
the king used to call Sar-khv;in (cf. Yfinan), who stayed with 
Palteh as a holy leader (.Dastfir). Seven princes including Pirilz 
fell into a trench, which Khfish-navaz had prepared, out of 
whom only KobS,d could be saved. Several Iranians were made 
captive and Kob&d was put under heavy fetters. The nobles of 
the realm elected PaHsh as king. There was a hero named 
ShfzSfe (cf. S^var) who was appointed to watch and protect the 
realm during the absence of Pirhz from Irfin. He belonged to 
Shiraz and was ‘ Sipehbad ’ and ‘ Marzbftn ’ of ZabulistS.n, Bast, 
Gaznin and K&bulistdn. He went to war against Khftshnav&z for 
the release of Kob^d, the Mfibad&n Mfibad Dastdr Ardashir and 
other Iranian captives ; he returned vieforious bringing the releas- 
ed captives to Ir&n in his train. Pal&sh ruled for five years and 
two months. Thereafter SfifzM persuaded him to abdicate the 
throne in favour of his elder brother Kob&d. During the first 
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twenty-three years of Kob&d’s rule, the kingdom was under the 
‘ Dasthri’ of S'ifz&e, whereafter he returned to Shiraz. At the 
instigation of secret advisers, Kobtld sent Shaplr Jidzi (of Hae) 
descendent of Mehrak against S’ifzde who was taken prisoner and 
brought to Kobdd. All his property in Shirdz was confiscated and 
brought to Ctesiphon and he was killed. At this act of ungrate- 
fulness, the Iranian soldiers and citizens were excited; they fett<ired 
KobSd and delivered him over to Zar-mehr, sou of Siifzdo, to 
wreak his father’s revenge upon him, and elected Jamiisi:), Kobad’s 
younger brother, as king. Kobad was able to win over Zar-rnehr 
by persuasion and promises. Zar-mehr released him from fetters, 
and the two with five confidantes deserted Ctesiphon and tooktlioir 
way to Haital. On the way, Kobdd married iJie dauglitei of tlie 
‘ Dahkdn ’ of Aliviiz, and when he reached Haital. he asked the 
king of tlie Haitillians for heljo The king of the Haitfilians sent 
with him 40,000 gallant soldiers of his. On his way h ick Kohfid 
learnt the good news of the birth of his son, whom he at once 
named ‘ Kasru’. The great men of Inin set aside Jiitnasp who was 
only ten years old, and again elected Kobid as ruler of the realm. 
Kobiid died after h.aving ruled for forty-three years. 

Prom this short account I gather that the Y'uian Dastir of 
the Pahlavi text seems to be the Dasttr Sar-khviiu of th<‘ Shah- 
Nftmah, and that the Palash referred to in the Pahlavi text is the 
younger brother of Kob.id, who ruled forfive years and two months 
during the absence of his father Pir'iz and his elder brother Kobad. 
The Sovar Dastilr of the Pahlavi text must bo the Safziic oi the 
Sh4h-Ndmah. The episode of the Y^umin Dastiir referred to in 
the Pahlavi text seom.s to he wanting in the Shah-Namuh. 
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Transliteration 

[Neo-Fkrsian] — Hadith-i farrokh n&inah kah YAnSri Dast^ir 
bah Anhshirav&n nawishtah biid. 

[Pazknd] — Fa nS.m'i YazdS^n. 

IPahlavi] — Pavan shem-i D&c/fir Adhrmast/. 

1. Aeo?hn yenia/eZdnd aigh amat KhOsrilb Andshak-rvlb&n 
pavan pS.takhsha^ih yetibhnast, bavihhnast aigh anshdtaan ra6 
dilsh-kh’^ar va5idAn6flf, sliekipt-ioh va5id’5nerf, chigan ab-i valman 
Kavtlt hamai karc/, va kin ab min marcfriman kh'aet. 

2. Meman Kavat rsie ber^t-i yehevaut mOn-ash shem Palas 
yehevfint, va Kav8,t gabr&-i dftsh-hiiii yeheviint. 3. Akhar mart/tl- 
rn&n ayibfirih-i Palds vaMdftnt (h6mand), va Kav^t min shatr 
birAn vaiid'lnt (h6mand), va Pal&s rke pavan p&takhsh&fiih bara 
nish^t hbmand. 

4. Kaviit pavan bhm-i Turk satClnt pavan nazdikiJi-i KhA- 
kan, va r6zga.r-i zak jivak ketriint, va khanak pavan k6p dasht 
mun(-8htln) K6p-i Kavatan yema/e/und va karitAnd. 5- Akhar min 
zak, amat Pal&e barA yeinitunt, Kavat min Kh&kan aB6burfl,n 
bavihunast, va bar A yAtunt, va Airan-shatr yensegAnt, va kin-i 
inarJdmAn'i PArs 5aen del dAsht, vn sAi min YfinAn Dast6bar va 
min ko/A aish bAj bavihunast, va gabraan-i chand barA zektelAnt 

6. YhnAn min valman barA varikhnt, va mart/dm An-i PArs 
min valman ranjhr yehevhnt ; xl shant pAtakhshAeih kard ; Akhar 
bar A y emit Ant. 

7. Akhar min zak KhAsrub-i AnAshak-rAbAn pavan pAtakh- 
shAeih bar A yetibdnast, va bavlhAnast aigh levatman marJAinan- i 
PArs ham-gAnak va5idAn6</ aigh ab-i valman (bara ) va5idAnt, va 
pavan hamak*jivak gabrAAn bara yAityAntan-i YAnAn shet/Anit, 
vad valman rAe lakhvAr pavan yadman Avurtvi, va kin-i ab min 
valman avAz vakhdAneof. 

8. YAnAn pavan Atash-gAs-i Atar-Gadman varikAnt yehe- 
vAnt ; va YAnAn marrf-i sakht zlrak va dAnAk akhtar-mar yehe- 
vAnt. 9. ChigAn barA vashammAnt aigh KhAsrAb-i AnAshak- 
rAbAn pavan pAtakhshAMh barA yetibAnast, zioh-i kh'^Ash barA 
vakhdAnt ; denman Aininak ayAft aigh nazdik-t AnAshak-rAban 
vazlAned va valman rAA mas va rabA gArAmik yekhsenAnAt/. 

10. Akhar YAnAn nAmak-i barA yektibAnt l^rA (vaZ) KhAs- 
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rdb-i AnOshak-rAb&n, va giift ; aigh den man n&mak alt, Malka^n 
Malk&-i get&h ! (barfl.) setftn. 

11. KhusrOb-i geh&n ! barfi khavitOn aigh kherarf min 
h i.mak gehftnik&n shapirtar ait. 12. Bara khavitun, Malka ! 
aigh khera(/ shapirtar min hamak gehftn ait va ko/ii meman Aaon 
gehan ; bara nazdik-i khM i§ shapirtar mindavam madam 
pditakhshke kherac/ ait. 

13. Ak&s yehevilnash, Malk^ I min bahar zak ze-sh pfttakh 
shkeih hi pavan aininak ham&t* kard. 14. Akas yehevanksh aigh 
patakhsh&cih pavan ii mindavam patayidftr yehevdnet. 

15. Ab-i lak blrtZ-barih ncvakih la kard, va khdpih avaz 
vakhddnt, va pavan jivak-i b irf/-b^rih (sar)-kashih karrf, va pavan 
jivak-i khdpih sakhtih. 16. Zak aish, min chigdii (^denman) 
va/Zid inec/, hat lak valman rav ddst yekhson inih, vad marrf'iman- 
ich dust yekhsenund f 

17. Kani\ amat patakhshaeih bavihhnih kart/an, dust yekhse- 
nun aigh ddshmin ibara) gS.t(lnd, acc?dn aigh dhshmin-i kftchak 
vazOrg h6mane<i. 

18. Chigfin Vishtiisp malkd yehevhnash, mhn-ash 12,000 
sakhun d&nSkftn pavan karituntan rast karrf va bara yektibhnast : 
4,000 /»avn Sh^ist-la-Shaest va frahdng Din-i avizak-i Aahrmasrf 
Khic/ile ; va 4,000 5ai*n ohand inasatarih va geh&ndarih va nikas 
dashtan-i shatr va shatristan, avManih-i mata mardhmfin va 
nikas d&shtan daman-i A’lhrma^d : 4,000 5aen frahftng andkzak 
va akhtar-mkrih va khavitintan-i tib skkhtan- i rhcTihS, va 
ilvgiuihil va mindavam-i aigh piitakhshilyan rilA pavan kar yatO- 
net. 19. Va Aaen zak hanb&m sflrfif va mish levatraan aevak 
dai^gar mayS barft vashtamftnt. 

20. Va akhar chig.In Vohlman Spend-d4t&n yehevdnAsh, 
mdn-ash mas&n va kasan .... yehevAnt va gvh&n rfiv uv^offiiU 
dftsht; Jond-i Diishhiikht rav ava//an kard va ArAm&ik&n rae vos&r 
kard hbmand va atash pavan TArkastan, ArAm va Sistan yeftrAnt, 
va Atash-gas-i Kaydn kard hdmand — 12,000 kard hAmand va Aaen 
AtrAn-shatr 12,000 pAhal rib&t kard. 

21. ChigAn DArtie yehevAnSsh, mAn-ash FagfAr*i Chin ran 
pavan bandakih yAity-Ant, XII shatristan kard Atar GAshaAsp 
zahbAin kard, va 12,000 bandak PagfAr vakhdAnt yehevAnt, min 
band azAd kard, -va ganj-i vazdrg hanakhtAnt 6aen ((dmbad>i 
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Atar&n. 

22. Chig'ia Artakhshir-i Papakftn yeheviinAsh, m4n-ash 
xcvi sipah pavan bandakih-i benafshman karrf, va min yadman-i 
benman-i KhSkan bara vashtamlnt, va bentman malkft-i Ar&ui 
levin-i kbA«? yaity&nt, hamfi,k mar<'i?'iman min Khir&s^n vad 
Khdrbaran 6a6n bandakih dfl,sht, va nihftj min derham karaf, 
Yilnfin matS.!^n karc?, va iaOn kh'I(iacih-i valm n :nin ham4k 
gShftn a^vak gabrfi -1 darybsh bavihOnast hbmand Ifi, yehevdnt ; 
nAvakan pavan avc*-bimih va kh ish-delili ztvast hdmand va sari- 
taran p&r tars va bim yehevOnt. 

23. Chigln PirOz yehevandsh, rnin-ash Aaen kliadaoih vn 
shant tang-sitlih yeheviint, va min tangih hicb aisli la yemit’int 
min inart^amAn va chilnirpayan, min zak gaiij-i nafsliraau pavan 
hamllk gehitnik&n kard; ydm-shapan nesadraan val Dib/ar ACilir- 
m&zd kard vad zak tangih bara satdnt. 

24. Chigftn Vah3,r^m G'lt yehevln4sh, mOn-ash min d'ld 
nihS.dak-i p^hinikSn mardOmftn parvarc? va geh^n avo-bim d^sht 
va pavan shft.dih yekhsenbnt. 

25. Ab-1 lak, amat pavan patakhshaeih yamt&nt, levat 
man Halfts la tbban kdshid, va brid-zu^/agan rae bara aityiiut, va 

madam sar-i &zfi,dagfi,n p&yak kard, va Sevar kherad 

Dastdbar rtU* mekhiti\nt man OaAn hamak geii in danak-j o]ug.\n 
valman la yehevunt ; min anak-kerdilr^n barii varikiint va pavan 
shatr an-airanakSn aOftad. 

26. Denman 4ininak aish diet yekhsenunih vad mardb- 
mftn-ich dOst yekhseniind. 27. Min bandak kherad gir, hat 
kherad-ahmand hbmancd, va sakhftn bandagan mitr-pfinakaii 
vashammhn. 28- Va kin min del birhn va6id<in, meman pdta- 
khshfie-i nOk kin-i kahbbhn vijOyed 

29 Ak^ls yehevOndsh aigh p4takhshtiie-i miin pavan kherad 
levit zhd bara levitih yamthned, va amat sakhin-i d&nak&n 14 
vashammhn^d zhd tap&h yehevOn^d, va amat stahambakih va/d- 
dhnSd zhd pashimfin yehevhned. 

30. ASdOn yema/e/hn i aigh ko/S p^takhsh^-i mdn gadman-i 
Kay&n yekhsen'lnt, zak gadman valman*rie min hamftk a-saz^klha 
lakhvar yekhsenhnSd, va d'lr vaftid'ined min hamfik a-dakyftih, 
ham a6dhn chighn fttfish hamM tarn va tarikih min asim va zahba 
dakya vaMdftn^d, vad avatar vart^d va sat(i(/ak yehevAn^d. 
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Translation 

[Neo-Persian] Tradition of the auspicious letter which 

Ydnan Dasthr had written to Naoshirw&n. 

[Pazend] With the name of God. 

[Pahlavi] With the name of the Creator Adhrma 2 rf(I begin). 

1. It is related that when Khdsrdb of immortal soul sat on the 
throne, he wished to ill-treat the people and be harsh (towards 
them) just as his father Kavat used to do ; and he sought after his 
father’s revenge from the people. 

2. For IvavEit had a brother whose name was Pal&s, and 
Kavdt was a man of vicious disposition. 3. Consequently, the 
people helped PaUs, banished Kav&t from the country and placed 
Pal&s on the throne^. 

4. Kavat went to the laud of the Turks near the Kh&k&n, 
remained there for a period and took up (his) abode on a moun- 
tain which is called and named ‘ Kavftt’s mountain. 5. There- 
after, when Pal&s died, Kavat, having asked the Khakui for 
troops, came over and took possession of the country of Irin, 
harboured in (his) heart revenge against the people of 
P&rs, demanded subsidy from Yfinan Dastdr and tribute from 
all persons, and killed several men. 

6. Ydn&n tied away from him, and the people of Pkrs were 
tired of him ; he ruled for forty years, and then he died. 

7- Thereafter, Khnsrdb of immortal soul sat on the throne, 
wished to deal with the people of Pars just as his father had 
done, and he despatched men to all parts (of the country) to fetch 
Ydnan, so that he may again get hold of him, and wreak (his) 
father’s revenge upon him. 

8. Ydn&.n had fled to the Fire-temple of ‘Adar-Khdrah’ ; and 
Ydn&n was a very “cunning” man and wise astrologer. 9. When 
he heard that Khdsrdb of immortal soul had sat on the throne, he 
cast his own horoscope, and predicted in this manner that he should 
go tx) (Khdsrdb) of immortal soul, and that he (the latter) would 

> According to the Sh&h-N&mah, it was the, youngest brother J^m^sp and not 
Pal&sh, who was elected king on the banishment of Kobad* See Introductory 
Remarks above, p. 495. 

* According to Firdausi, Kobad went to Huit^l and returned from Haital with 
an army of 40,000 to regain the throne. 

64 
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hold him great, noble and beloved. 

10. Thereafter, Yhnan wrote an epistle to Khusrub of immor- 
tal soul and addressed (him) thus : “ This is (my) epistle, take 

(it), O Emperor of the earth ! 

11. King of the earth ! Know that wisdom is the best of all 
earthly (things). 12. Know, king, that wisdom is superior to the 
whole world and to whatever is in the world ; moreover, in the 
presence of the sovereign, wisdom is the best thing, the supremely 
sovereign. 

13. Be warned, 0 king ! by that (one) who ruled not with 
propriety. 14 . Know that sovereignty remains permanent by 
means of two things. 

15. Thy father did not practise forbearance and goodness, 
and he withheld beneficence ; in place of forbearance he practised 
haughtiness, and, in place of beneficence, he (practised) severity. 

16 . If you befriend him, («. <?.,) tlxe person who does the like, 
would people, too, befriend him ? 

17 . Now, if you desire to rule, befriend (tlie people), so tliat 
foes might disappear, in as much as an insignificant enemy become* 
(a) formidable (foe). 

18 . Be thou like King Vishtasj;) who prepared by heart and 
transcribed 12000 sayings of the sages : 4000 , consisting of 
“ The Proper and the Improper,” and the instruction of the holy 
Religion of Aiihrma^d, the Lord; and 4000 , consisting of several 
(things), justice and governance of the realm, preservation 
of cities and provinces, prosperity of the subjects of the coun- 
try, and preservation of the creatures of Auhrmajd ; 4000 , consist 
ing of the science of Mathematics and Astrology, the know- 
ledge of the construction of rivers and canals, and things useful to 
kings. 19 . And at that period, the wolf and the lamb used to 
drink water with one another. 

20. And, then, be thou like Bahman, sou of Spend-dat, 
who was (just to) the high and the low, and kept the kingdom 
prosperous and he fertilized JondA Diish-hilkht, and (his subjects) 
scattered the Arumans, and carried the Sacred Fire to Ttirkastdn, 
Ar)m and Sletan, and prepared Kayanian Fire-temples; — they 
prepared 12000 ; — and ho constructed 12000 bridges, and inns 
in the country of Iran. 
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21. Be thou like D4ra5 who brought the Fagflr of Chin 
in captivity, and populated twelve provinces, and established Adar 
GhshaAsp ( -n) the golden (altar), and released from fetters 
12000 captives (whom) Fagfur had taken, and deposited great 
treasure in the vaults of the Fire-temples. 

22. Be thou like Artakhshir son of Papak, who kept 96 
soldiers in his attendance, and used to eat from the hands of a son 
of Khft.k&,n, and brought " ith him a daughter of the king of ArOm , 
and had all mankind from the East to the West under (his) obe- 
dience. And during his reign, (if) they sought one beggar in the 
whole kingdom, he was not (to be found). The good lived with- 
out fear and with joyful hearts ; and the wicked were full of dread 
and fear. 

23. Be thou like Pirhz, in whose reign there was a scarcity 
for seven years, and no one from among men and beasts died of 
want j as he made over his own treasure to all the subjects. For 
days and nights he prayed to the Creator Adhrma^c?, until the 
famine passed off. 

24. Be thou like Valiftr^m Giir, who cherished mankind ac- 
cording to the law and usage of the ancients, and (who also) 
kept the people without fear and with tranquility. 

25. When thy father came to the throne, he could not live 
in peace with Palfts and he brought his nephews, and appointed 
them over the head of nobles, and killed S^^var, the leader of wisdom, 
like whom there was no sago in the whole world ; he fled from the 
avengers and fell off in a foreign country. 

26. In this way do thou befriend a person, that mankind may 
befriend thee. 27. Acquire wisdom from thy servant, if he is 
wise, and listen to the advice of kind servants. 28. And remove 
malice from (thy) heart; for, should a new king seek after old 
revenge ? 

29. Know that when the king has no wisdom, (he) soon 
comes to nothingness, and when he does not listen to the admoni- 
tions of the wise, ho is soon ruined, and if he practises oppression, 
he soon repents. 

30. It is so said that every king who has the Kayflnian 
glory, — that glory witholds him from all improper actions, and 
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makes him far from all impurities in the same way as fire cleans 
silver and gold of all their dross, so that they become without dross 
and are appreciated. 

Kaikobad Adahbad Dastur Noshirvan. 



PERSIAN BUDDHIST TRANSLATORS 
IN CHINA. 


It is interesting to know that the Buddhists of China and 
Japan owe much to eminent scholars of ancient I’ersia. After the 
introduction of Buddhism into Cluua in 67 A.l)., there were many 
Buddhist monks and laymen from India, Afghanistan and Chinese 
Turkestan coming to China for missionary work. Most of them 
translated valuable Buddhist books into the Chinese language, 
and left us authentic sources for investigations, though some works 
were already lost a thousand years ago. lA-ncient I’ersia sent a 
number of Buddhist missionaries to China in the early part of the 
history of Chinese Buddhism. We do not know e.Kactly how many 
Persian Buddhist missionaries came to China, but from memoirs 
of eminent monks, such as No. 1490 in Nanjio’s Catalogue of the 
Chinese “ Tripitaka”, and various catalogues of the Chinese 
Buddhist books, we learn that there were at least five Persian 
Buddhist translators in China in the period between the middle of 
the second century and the beginning of the fourth. Even in the 
seventh century there were several hundred Buddhist monks in 
the dominion of Persia. Hiian Tsang, a great Chinese pilgrim, 
while travelling in the western frontier of India near Beluchistan in 
644 A.D., was told by the native people about the Persian 
Buddhism of that time. This information is contained in a short 
note on Persia in his Si-yu-ki, chapter 11, in which he says that 
“ there are two or three Buddhist monasteries (in Persia) with 
several hundred monks by whom the HinayAna doctrine of 
SarvAstivfida was followed.” 

Foreign Buddhist missionaries in ancient China often translated 
their names into Chinese with a particular word in the beginning 
to denote the native country of each one. An Indian missionary 
Dharma-raksa translated his name into Fa-lan, with Chu in the 
beginning to represent his native country 7'^ien-chu(lndi&), so that 
he has been generally known in China and Japan by the name of 
Chu Fa-lan. In the same fashion, Loka'raksa, a monk of the 
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country of Yu^-chi (northern India and part of Afghanistan) 
transliterated his name into Chi Lou-chia-ch^ an, or Shi Lo-ka-shen, as 
the Japanese pronounce it. {^Sangha-varman, a monk of the 
country of K‘ang-chu (Sogdiana) rendered his name into ICang 
S§ng-k‘ai. Parthia was called Ansi (Japanese Ansok) in early 
historical records of Chinajlsuch as Chen-hanshu, or “ History of 
Former Han Dynasty” (202 B.C. — 24 A.D.), and Hou-hanshu, or 
“ History of Latter Han Dynasty” (25 — 219 A.D.) i. Ansi is the 
Chinese transliteration of Arsak, another form of Arsakidce, the 
name of an ancient Persian dynasty. The ancient Chinese had no 
sound like ar, and used an to transliterate ar in a foreign sound. 
In the fashion just mentioned, ancient Persian Buddhists in China 
should have .4n in the beginning of their names. The five Persian 
Buddhist translators are : An Shi-kao, An Huan, T‘an-wu-ti, An 
Fa-hien and An Fa-ch‘in. They have a word An prefixed in their 
names, except the third monk. 

1. An Shi-kao.-— An Shi-kao, sometimes called An Tsing, 
was a son of the queen, and the crown prince of An-si. He learned 
thoroughly various branches of art and science, and was interested 
in religious books of foreign countries. When his father, the king, 
died, he was deeply impressed with sorrow and the unreality of the 
world. So he gave up his kingdom to his uncle, and becoming a 
monk, studied the doctrine of the Buddha. He understood 
“ Sfitra-pitaka ” , was well versed in “ Abhidharma”, and often 
recited sutras on meditation. Sometime later, he left his country, 
and wandered about in foreign lands until he came to China and 
arrived at Loyang, the capital of China, in 148 A. D. He soon 
mastered the Chinese language, and worked at translation till 
l70 A. D. Chinese catalogues of Buddhist books differ in 
numbering his works. 

Number of Number of 


Catalogue to Buddhist books 

work 

fasciculus 

K’ai-yuan-lu ... 

87 

88 

(Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1485) 

I-ching-t^u-chi ... 

176 

197 

(Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1487) 

Nei-tUen-lu ... 

(Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1488) 

176 

197 
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According to “ R‘ai-yiiaii-lu,” chapter 1, two works out of eighty- 
seven were lost before 730 A. D. Many of these works are only 
sections or chapters taken from “ Digha-”, “ Majjhiina-”, 
“ Sainyutta-”, and “ Anguttara-nikfiya.” This caused a difference 
in the counting of his work in various catalogues. 

In the last two catalogues wo find ascribed to An Shi-kao 
three noteworthy translations, “ Fa-chfi-ching” (“ Dhaminapada”) 
in 4 fasciculi, “ Wu-liang-shiVchfng” (‘‘ Araitayus-.siitra”) in 
2 fasciculi, and “Tao-ti-chiug” (Margabhuini-siltra”) in 1 fa.sciculus. 
An Shi-kao’s “ Fa-chu-ching'’ is the earliest Chinese translation of 
“ Dhammapada”, but unfortunately it was lost a long time ago. 
At present we have in the Chinese Tripitaka” four later trans- 
tious of the “ Dhainmapada”. They are as follows: Vighna’s 
version in 39 chapters (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1365), Fa Chii’s 
version in 39 chapters (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1353), Sangha- 
bhfiti’s version in 33 chapters (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1321), and 
T‘ieu-si-tsai’s version in 33 chapters {Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1439). 
An Shi-kao’s Wu-lianii-chu-chtmi (‘’ Aniitayus-sutra”) is the earliest 
Chinese version of “ Sukhavati-vyfiha”. Originally there were in 
China twelve different translations of Sukhavati-vyiiha.” Seven 
of them were lost long ago, and the remaining five are still in the 
Chinese “ Tripitaka” (cf. Nanjio’s Catalogue, p. 10). According 
to I-ching-t‘u-cni, An Shi-kao’s version was lost before 664 A.D. 
The original Sanskrit text t»f “ Sukhavati-vyuha” was published 
by Max Muller and Bunyiu Nanjio in “ Anecdota Oxonionsia”, 
Aryan Series, vol. I, nart 2, and an English translition by Max 
Muller is in the Sacred Book of the East, vol. 49. In the 
Chinese “ Tripitaka ” we have ‘‘ Tao-ti-ching ” Milrgabhumi- 
siitra”) in 1 fasciculus (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1326), and a 
later translation “Sii-hing-taotti-ching” by Dliarina-raksa (Nanjio’s 
Catalogue, No. 1325). Both “Wu-liaug-shii-ching” (“Amitayus- 
sfitra”) and “Tao-ti-ching” (“M&rgabhuini-sutra”) are Mah&ySna 
texts. Prom this fact we may conclude that An Shi-kao had the 
original books of both the Hinayiina and Mahsiyuna schools. His 
translation of “ Sukh&vati-vyfiha ” is especially noteworthy, for a 
later version by Sanghavarmau is one of the most popular and 
most widely read sfitras in China and Japan. 
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2. (An Hiian. — An Hiian was a prince and an upasaka of 
the country of An-sl. He was a gentleman of amiable character, 
learned in secular and religious literature. When he came to 
China, the Emperor Liang honoredhim with the rank of the first 
colonel in the Chinese cavalry division. So he was often known in 
China by the name of Prince An or Colonel An. With the 
assistance of a Chinese scholar Yen Fo-t‘ao, he translated the 
following two works into Chinese at;Lo-yang in 181 A.D. ? 

{a) Shi-urh-yin-yuan-ching (Dvkdas&nga-pratitya-sarnutp&d- 
sfitra) in 1 fasciculus (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1339). 

{b) ( Ugra-paripicchA) in 2 fasciculi (Manjio’s 

Catalogue No. 33). 

The former is the demonstration of the twelvefold chain of 
causation* which was thought over by the Buddha both forward 
and back, soon after the attainment of Buddhahood, and the 
latter belongs to the Vaipulya class of the Mah&y&na school (cf. 
K‘ai-yiian-lu” chapter 1, “I-ching-t‘u-chi” chapter 1, and “ Nei- 
t‘ien-lu ”, chapter I). 

3. T‘an-wu-ti. — T‘an-wu-ti,for Dom-mu-tai,’. as the Japanese 
pronounce it^is a transliteration of the Sanskrit Dharma-satya or 
the Pali Dhamma-sacca. He was a Buddhist monk of the country 
of An -si. He translated important passages taken from Vinaya 
of the Dharmagupta school in White Horse Monastery at Lo*yang 
in 254 A. D. His work (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No- 1146) exists] in 
the Chinese “ Tripitaka” in the name of “ T‘an-wu-to-chc-mo” 
( Dharm^upta-karraan).* 

4. tAn Pa-hien. — Fa-hien may be the Chinese transliteration 
of the Sanskrit Dharma-bhadra. He was a Buddhist monk of the 
country of An-si. We do not know the date of his arrival in 
China. ^ He is said to have translated “ Mah&parinirv&na-sfitra” 
in 2 fasciculi, and “ RS.makars(ltra” in 3 fasciculi. According 
to “ K‘ai-yuan*lu ” chapter 4, the former is a translation of the 
first few sections of the “ MahAnirvAna'siltra ”* of the Mahft* 

‘ For parallel PiUi passage see Mabi-vagga, i. 1.2-3 and Warren's Buddhism, 
p. 83. 

» Of. “ K‘ai-yuan-lu ", chapter 1, “ I-ching-t‘u-chi”, chapter 1, and Nei-t‘ien-lu 
chapter 1. 

* No. 113 in Nanjio’s Catalogue is a later translation of “ MahAnirv&na-shtra " 
of the Mah&y^ school. 
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yana school, and the latter a partial translation of “ Avatamsaka- 
siltra ”, (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 87). We have a later version of 
“ Ramaka-shtra ” (Nanjio’s Catalogue No- 106), an incomplete 
translation of chapter 34 of “ Avatamsaka-sutra ”, and An Fa- 
hien’s version may be the earlier translation of the same original. 

/ Unfortunately two works of An Fa-hion were lost before 730 A. D. 
Anyway An Fa-hien was a Mahilyanist, for both works belong to 
the school of the Greater Vehiclo.-^ 

5- An Fa-chin. — Fa-chin was a Buddhist monk of the 
country of An-si. He came to China, and translated five works 
in 6 fasciculi at Lo yang in the period between 281 and 306 A D. 
Chinese Buddhist catalogues mention names of these works, but 
three of them were lost before 730 A. D. At present we have the 
following two works in the Chinese “ Tripitaka”. 

(a) ( f-yti-icaiuj-chiian (Life of King Ashoka) in 7 fasciculi 

(Nanjio’s Catalogu) No. 1459). 

{(>) Tao-shan-tsu-chin;/ (Sutra on the supernatural footsteijs) 
in 4 fasciculi (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 148).^ 

The former may be a Chinese version of “ Ashokavadana ” 
(Catalogue of the Hodgson Manuscripts, v. 23, vi. 12, vii. 3). 
A later version is “ O-yu-wang-ching ” ( Ashoka-raja-sutra ” 
translated by Sanghapilla in 512 A. D. (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 
1343). The latter is a traditional record of Buddha’s sermon for 
his mother in Tusibi heaven. A similar translation was made by 
Dharma-raksa in about 270 A. D. (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 153). 

Imperial University of Tokio. Kentok Hoei. 
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PERSIAN ALLUSIONS IN PAUSANIAS. 

In tlie celebrated guidebook of the ancient Greek traveller, 
Pausanias, there are several references to Persia, which are of 
interest not only as a corroboration of the statements of Herodotus 
and Strabo but also as throwing, perhaps, some additional light 
on the antiquities and religion of ancient Iran. In view of the 
fact that Pausanias was engaged primarily in writing a description 
of Greece, in which the Persian allusions are only incidental, it is 
not be expected that the amount of information derived from him 
would be very great. Where such allusions do occur, however, they 
appear to be worthy of special consideration, first, because Pausanias 
himself is believed to have been a Lydian by birth* and hence 
probably acquainted with Persian civilization at first hand, and 
second, because his general trustworthiness, in spite of the attacks 
of Scaliger and later critics, is now generally admitted.’ 

The significant passages in Pausanias relating to Persia are 
the following. 

1. ALLUSION TO THE HOUSE SACKIFICB. 

In Periegesis, 3.20.4, Pausanias incidentally alludes to the 
sacrifice of horses as a custom common in the Persian sun-worship. 
The reference reads as follows (cf. Frazer’s translation p. 16G f.). 
‘ Above Bryseaj rises mount Taletum, a peak of Taygetus. They 
call this peak sacred to the 5Mn and amongst the sacrifices which 
they here offer to the sun are horses. The same sacrifice, I am aware, 
is offered by the Persians' 

This feature of the religious worship of the ancient Persians, 
corresponding to the asvamedha of the early Hindus (cf. Rigveda 1 . 
162-163), is mentioned several times in the Zoroastian scriptures as 
observed by heroes and kings (e.g. Yasht 5 ; 9 ; 14). The horse- 
sacrifice is not directly referred to by either Herodotus or Strabo 


» Cf. Frazer, Description t>f Greece^ vol. 1. p. six* 

• ib., p. Ixvi f. 
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in their special descriptions of the Persian rites, but Herodotus 
does speak of this custom in connection with the Massagetae, of 
whom he says (I, 21G) : ‘The only god that they worship is the 
Sun, to whom they sacrifice horses. The idea of this sacrifice is 
that they offer the swiftest of all creatures to the swiftest of the 
gods. With this latter attribute of swiftness we may compare the 
Avestan epithet aurvat-aspa^ ‘swift-horsed’, in Yt. 6 1 ; 23. 6 ; 
Sirozah 1. 11 ; 2. 11. and on the position of the horse among the 
early Persians in general we may refer to the monogroph by Modi, 
The Horse in Ancient Iran. 

2. THB PERSIAN PIRE-WORSHIP. 

In Periegesis 5.27 there is an interesting religious allusion, 
which is to be added to the well known passages in Herodotus and 
Strabo. I quote it in full. ‘ The Lydians ivho are surnamed 
Persian^ have sanctuaries in the cities of Hierocsesarea and 
Hypaepa, and in each of the sanctuaries is a chapel (oikyma) 
and in the chapel there are ashes on an altar, but the color of the 
ashes is not that of ordinary ashes. A Magian, after entering the 
chapel and piling dry wood on the altar, first places a tiara on his 
head, and next chants an invocation {epadei) of some god in a 
barbarous and, to a Greek, utterly unintelligible tongue ; he chants 
the words from a book {ek bibliou). Then, without the applica- 
tion of fire the wood must needs kindle and a bright blaze shoot up 
from it’. (See Frazer, p. 280). 

This account is practically the same as that given by Strabo 
(15. 3. 14-15), though it is evident that we have in Pausanias an 
independent authority, whose statements are based on personal 
observation {theasamenos) Pausanias’s ‘ chapel ’ (oikyma) is doubt- 
less the same as the fire-temple (pusai theion) of Strabo and the 
dtash-jdh of the Zoroastrians. The tiara, described in fuller 
detail by Strabo, is the penom worn by the Magi to keep their 
breath from polluting the fire. The invocation chanted at the 
sacrifice (epadei) is also mentioned by Herodotus and Strabo, 
but Pausanias alone tells us that the words were actuallyiread from 
a book — a clear reference toSthe hymns of the A vesta. 

3. STATUES OF PERSIANS USED AS COLUMNS. 

Thef practice ^of using statues^ of Persians, as supports or^ 
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columns in sculpture and architecture is referred to in two passages 
of Eausanias’s work. In Perieg. 1.18.8 we road : ‘ There is also 

[at Athens] a group in Phrygian marble, of Persians supporting a 
bronze tripod : the figures and the tripod are both worth seeing’. 
(Frazer p. 26). With this compare 3.11.3, which runs as follows : 

‘ The most striking ornament of the market-place [at Sparta] is a 
colonnade which they name the Persian Colonnade. Built originally 
from the spoils of the Persian war, it grew in course of time into 
the spacious and splendid edifice which it now is. On the pillars 
are figures of Persians in white marble : one of tliem is Metrdonius, 
son of Gobryas Artemisia^ daughter of Lygdamis, and queen of 
Halicarnassus is also represented. Tiioy say she voluntarily joined 
Xerxes in his expedition against Greece, and distinguished herself 
by her prowess in the sea-fight at Salamis (Frazer, p. 149). 

It is interesting to compare with this a passage in the l)e 
Architectura of Vitruvius in which the architectural feature here 
exemplified is explained. In the chapter towliieh I refer Vitruvius, 
after enumerating the various branches of knowledge with which 
the ideal architect should have some acquaintance, continues in 
the following manner {De Arch. 1, .5, G). ‘The architect must also 
have considerable knowledge of history, because architects, in 
designing buildings employ many ornaments which they should 
be able to explain to those wdio desire an explanation. Take, for 
example, thosejnarble statues of women in long robes, which are 
called Caryatides. If they are introduced in a building to support 
the rautules and cornice, the architect may explain them, in case 
of inquiry, as follows. Carya, a state of the Peloponnesus, sided 
with the Persians in their war against Greece. Hence, when the 
Greeks had put an end to that conflict by a glorious victory, they 
all, by common consent, declared war on the Caryates. In this 
way they captured the city, put the men to death and pro- 
nounced a curse upon the state. The matrons they led away into 
slavery, without, however, permitting them to lay aside their robes 
and the adornments of their sex. Instead of being led once for all 
in triumph they were made a perpetual example of servitude, 
loaded with scorn and suffering, the punishment of their state, by 
the fact that the architects of that time used their statues as 
columns to support the iceight of buildings., that the memory of their 
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crime and also of its punishment might be handed down to posteri- 
ty. In a similar manner, when a small band of Laconiaiis, under 
the leadership of Pausanias, son of Agesipolis, had defeated the 
countless host of the Persians in the battle of Platuja, they first 
celebrated a splendid triumph with the booty and plunder, and 
then employed the proceeds of the spoils in erecting the Persian 
Colonnade — a building which was at once an incentive to glory 
and valor among the citizens and trophy of victory to later 
generations. They thex'e set up images of the captives in barbaric 
garb to support the roof, thus punishing arrogatico with the 
contempt that it deserved, so that their enemies might be terrified 
through fear of their bravery and that the citizens, gloriously 
inspired by beholding this example of courage, might be prepari d 
to defend the liberty of the state. Hence, from that time forward, 
many have erected statues of Persians to support the epist3diuin 
and its ornaments, and, by this idea, have introduced a striking 
variety into their works. There are likewise other historical facts 
of the same character, which architects ought to knoAV.’ 

As a Persian parallel to this Grecian idea we might, perhaps, 
refer to the sculptured figures of the twenty-eight conquered 
nations which Darius caused to bo represented as supporting his 
throne ; see the inscription about his tomb at Naksh-i-Kustam, and 
compare Weissbach and Bang, Die Altpersischen Keilinschriften, 
(Leipzig, 1893,) pp. 3(J, 37 ; Spiegel, Die Altpersischen Keilhischen, 
(Ijeipzig, 1881), pp. oG, 57 ; also the illustrations in Dieulafoy, 
V Art Antique de la Perse, 3, pi. 1, 2, 3, and Stedze and Andreas, 
PersepoHs, 2, 108- i 10. 

4. THE PEHSIAN LAAV. 

In Pausanias 9, 32, 10 there is an allusion to the Persian 
attitude toward wealth, which is quite at variance with A\ hat is 
found elsewhere on that subject in the literature of Greece and 
Rome. The passage to which I refer occurs in connection with the 
description of the tomb of the Spartan Lysander at Haliartus in 
Bceotia. As one of the discreditable features of Lysander’s career 
Pausanias mentions the fact that it was ho Avho first introduced 
the love of money amopg the Lacedaemonians. The passage may 
be rendered thus ; ‘Although, warned by an oracle that the love of 
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money alone would prove the ruin of Sparta, the Lacedaemonians 
were not accustomed to amass wealth, Lysander, nevertheless 
imbued thorn with a strong desire for it. In my own opinion, 
folloirmi) the Persians judijinO bij their law ( Persais te epomenos 
led diknchon nomu ge to ekeinon), 1 believe that Lysander did 
more harm than good to Lacedaemon.’ 

Frazer’s note on this passage (Vol. 5. p. 1G7) furnishes no 
further information concerning the custom which is here referred 
to. He simply remarks that ‘ the I’ersian law or custom to 
which Pausanias refers would seem to have been one which forbade 
or discouraged the accumulation of wealth.’ But no such law 
seems to be known from either Persian or classical sources. Quite 
the contrary, both the Greeks and the Romans were so deeply 
impressed by the wealth and luxury of Persia that the Persian 
Kin" came to be regarded as a type of great riches and the adjec- 
tive ‘ P^sian ’ was used as synonymous with ‘ splendid ’ or 
‘ magnificent.’^ 

The only explanation of Pausanias’s words which I can oifer 
is that he may have been thinking of the simple life of the early 
Persian mountaineers. If so, we may compare Xenophon, Cyropae- 
dia, 1.3.4'5j where the youthful Cyrus, at the court of his grand- 
father, Astyages, praises the frugal fare of the Persians as con- 
trasted with the sumptuous banquets of the Medes. 

5. THE PERSIAN SHIELD. 

We find also in Pausanias two passages which are interesting 
as affording some additional evidence with regard to the shape of 
the Persian shield. The first of these occurs in Perieg. 8.50.1, 
where, speaking of Philopoemen, the leader of the Aehaeans, he 
says, in the words of Frazer (p. 438) : ‘ He was thus enabled to 
change the equipment of their infantry. Hitherto they had car- 
ried short javelins and oblong shields, like the Celtic targes and the 
Persian bucklers {tdgerra ta Person), but Philopoemen induced them 
to don breastplates and put on greaves, and, further, to use Argolic 
shields and long spears.’ The second passage to which I wish to 

t Of Plato, Alcih 122 C ; Plutarch, Moralki 230 E F ; Horace, Oden, 1, 88i 1 ; 8, 9, 4 ; 
Statius, Mvae, 1, 8, also Liddell aud Scott. S. ?. PermkoH and Lewis and Short 
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call attention is found in the description of the temple ol‘ Apollo 
at Delphi in Perieg. 10.19.3 and reads as follows (Frazer p. 527) : 

‘ On the architrave are golden shields : some of them were dedi- 
cated by the Athenians from the spoils of the battle of Marathon ; 
but the shields at the back and on the left are Gallic sliields, 
dedicated by the Aetolians ; in shape they closely resemhie the 
JPersi'jn bucklers {ton Persikon gerron).’ 

It is evident from both of these passages that the shields of 
the Persians must have been quite similar in appearance to those 
of the Celts, and that both were essentially diflerent from the 
round shield (a.sp«s\ which formed part of the equipment of 
the Greek peltast. It was pointed out by Professor Merriani in a 
note in the volume of Classical Studies in Honour of tlenrij Drisler, 
p. 124, that the oblong Galatian shields represented on the portico 
erected by Eumenes II at Pergamum might be taken as an indica- 
tion of the shape of the Persian <jerron. In this connection I 
would refer to Bulletin do Correspondence Hellenique 18. ]). 176, 
where it is reported that a metope, which was found near tlio 
south-west corner of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, bore the im- 
print of a large, oblong shield, more than a meter in length. If 
this was one of the golden shields mentioned by Pausanias, the 
discovery may be taken as a further confirmation of Professor 
Merriam’s theory. In that case, however, we must suppose that 
Pausanias’s account is not entirely accurate, as he says that ho 
saw the shields on the architrave of the temple but does not make 
any particular mention of the metopes. 

The shields represented in Persian works of art are somewliat 
oblong in shape but much less elongated than cither the impression 
on the metope at Delphi or the shields of the portico at Pergamum. 
See, for example, the illustrations in Flandin et Coste, Voyage cn 
Perse, Perse Ancienne, vol. 2. pi. 100, 101 ; vol. 3. pi. 154. On 
the subject of the shield in Iranian literature see the article on 
ancient Persian armour by A V. W. Jackson in the Drisler 
Memorial Volume referred to above. 


IivViNO C. Dkmaubst. 



ALLUSIONS TO THE PERSIAN MAGI IN 
CLASSICAL LATIN WRITERS- 

The religion of ancient Iran, with its great founder Zoroaster, 
has been a fruitful topic for study by Western scholars, and among 
the interesting themes for consideration is naturally that of the 
Magi, its i:)riestly caste. In dealing with this question the Latin 
classics have a certain value as adding extra information from 
outside and it seems worth while to present their more important 
items in a single article devoted to this subject. 

Valuable collections of classical references, both in Greek and 
Latin, to the general subject of the ancient Iranian religion are 
already accessible in the works of such scholars as Hyde, Brisson, 
Klouker, Rapp, Windischinan and Jackson,* but the aim of the 
present essay is to take a single asjiect of the topic and treat it 
solely from the Latin side. 

The references to the Persian Magi here given have been 
gathered after making a careful examination of the indexes to 
practically all the well known Latin authors and many of the 
minor writers. They have a peculiar interest also of their own 
because they show how one phase of the teachings of the Magi, 
namely the Art of Magic, became a factor in the social life of 
Ancient Rome, This occult science appealed to the Romans in 
the days of their degeneracy because it could minister to their 
passions. About the actual faith and exalted doctrine of the Magi, 
w'hich Amrnianus Marcellinus calls “ the purest worship of divine 
beings”, they knew little and cared less. The result was an utter 
confusion in the use of the terms Magus, Chaldtetis, and Mathe- 
maticus. 

1 Hyde: UrJiyio vetemni Pensf/rnmy Oxford, 1700, 

Brisson; Dc Rngio jpersarum Prhic'ipaiu^ Paris, 1590. 

Kleuker, Zend- Avista, Auhang, Z. 2tu, Bd., 3ter. Theil, Leipzig, and Riga, 1783. 

llapp, Dc Religion der Perser und der ilbrlgeu Iranier nach d. Gricchischcn und Roinie* 
chon Quellen, in ZDMG, 19. p. 4. seq. 20, p. 49 seq. 

Win disc hmann. Zoroastrische Studien, pp. 260-373, Berlin, 1863. 

Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 226-273* 
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The material on the subject in question may be conveniently 
discussed (l) with reference to the word “ Magus” as relating 
undoubtedly to the Persian Magi, and (2) as associated and 
confused with diviner, magician and the like. I shall take these 
up in due order. 

I. 

Magus in the sense of Persia n priest. 

The ease with which tlie passages quoted below cm be jmral- 
leled from the Greek, shows at once their ultimate origin. The 
two classical authors whose writing.s jdeld tlie fullest and most 
accurate returns, Cicero and Ammianus Marcellinus, were in 
close touch with Greek learning. It is to bo expected, moreover, 
that Cicero, who occasionally dealt with such subjects as divina- 
tion and the nature of the gods, would examine the religious 
beliefs of different nations, and there is the bare.st possibility that 
he may have had other than Greek sources. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, we know, was a native of Antioch and it is not unlikely 
that he may have come into personal contact with the Magi. 

The citations which relate definitely to the priesthood of 
Ancient Iran make up a not inconsiderable number of facts descrip- 
tive of this sect. This material includes the following points 
which may be grouped as follows 

1. Etymology of the word Magus. 

2. Zoroaster, the Founder of the Magian Faith. 

3. Location of the Home of the Magi. 

4. The Magi, a Tribe — their Independence, and the 

Esteem in which they were Jield. 

5. Burial customs of the Magi. 

6. The Wisdom and Learning of the Magi. 

7. Pythagoras reputed to have studied under the Magi. 

8. The Magi as a Priesthood. 

9. The Use of Fire in Magian Worship. 

10. Temples and Shrines of the Magi. 

11. Skill of the Magi in Divination and Magic. 

12. Overthrow of the Magi by Darius. 

13. Miscellaneous Allusions to the Magi. 
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1. ExYMOLOtiY OK THE WOliD MacHA,. 

A pi'uiseworthy atteiH[)t is iiiado 1 ) 3 '^ Ainiiiianus Marcelliiius 
to give the etymology of the word inaiiiir, hut uiifoituuately he does 
so h}'^ referririg us to a strange term 'iiuichujjista, whicli is more 
difficult to account for than tlio original wonl. Plato is cited as 
his authority. The passage is as follows : — 

Ammianus Marcellinus (fouitli centuryj J!er. Uest. 23.G.Gd')2. 
remarks : “ Plato who is the autlior of so many wise sa 3 'ings 

affirms that vuujid, is derived from a m y s t i c w o r d inarhd^ji.sta , 
the purest'Worship of divine beings.” 

2. ZonoASTEIi’, THE KOU.MlEIi OK THE MaOIAN FaiTK. 

The Latin writers Ammianus, Justin, and Pliny, unite in 
saying that Zoroaster was the founder of the Magian faith. The 
statement of Ammianus is noteworthy because lie speaks of the 
great Eastern sage as a native of Bactria, wliother correctly or in- 
correctly scholars are not agreed.^ The identification of Hj’taspes 
with the father of Parius is en-oneous.* What he says regarding 
Brahmanieal influences on Zoroaster is interesting perliaps in the 
light of the natural affinities which the religion of Persia has with 
the ancient faith of India. 

Ammianus, 2 o. 6 .G 2 , observes : (a) “ This knowledge of the 

worship of divine beings was in former ages added to by 
Zoroaster, the Bactria n, who learned many things 
from the sacred rites of the Chaldicns. After him H 3 ' s t a H]> e s , 
the father of Darius, did the same.” Zoroaster bold- 
ly penetrating to the secret place, of upper India came to a shady 
solitude where the B r a h m a n s, men of sublime genius, enjoy 
the tranquil silence. Here he learned from their teachings all that 
he could about the motions of the world and of the stars and the 
pure rites of sacrifice. This knowledge he infused into the 
system of the Magi, and it was handed down from father 
to son through succeeding ages.* 

(b) Justinus (second century A. D. ?) Hifit. Philip, 1.1.9-10, 


» See Jackson, Zoroafder, pp. 183-20.0. ’ 

» Jhidj p. IG. 

This injunction concern iiijCf the handing down from father to son is directly in accord 
with the command in the Avesta. 
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writes as follows : “Afterward Ninus waofed war with Z o r o - 
aster, king of the B a c t r i a n s , who is said to liavo i u - 
vented magic arts 

(c) Pliny the Ehler(lirst CMitury, A. D.) Nat. Hist. oO.ii.l, 
has the following: “Writers agree that magic originated 
iti Persia from Z o r o a s t e r.” 

3. Location or the home of the Magi. 

Only one writer, Aiuiuianus, make.s any attempt to give the 
exact geographical location of the Magi. Ammianus Marcollinus 
Her. Gesf., 23.G.32, states dclinitely in liis account of India : “ In 

these regions (Media) are the fertile fields of the M a g i.” 

4. The Magi, a trhie —their independence, and the esteem 

IN WHICH THEY' WERE HELD. 

The following statements ivould load us to holievo that the 
Magi like the Levitos among the Hebrews, wore a tribe and not 
a family. Originally small in number, tlio 3 ^ grew in ]>ower and 
enjoyed a high degree of indepondonce and security even lo the 
extent that their toYvns wore not protected by walls and they made 
their own laws. 

Ammianus Marcollinus, Jler. Gest. 23.G.35, is the authority 
for these facts : “In ancient times their n u m hors wore 

few Gradually they increase d until they l)ecaiue a 

strong tribe. They dwelt in t o w n s u n g u a r d- 
0 d by w a 1 1 s, m ado thoir own la w s and were vener- 
ated because of their religion.” 

5. Burial customs of the jMagi. 

The peculiar manner in which the !Magi disposed of the 
bodies of the dead by exposing them on dakhmas to be devoured 
by dogs and birds, as enjoined in the A vesta, (e.g. Vd. G, 44, 51. ; ) 
was well known to Herodotus who doseribod it^ and is mentioned 
b^'’ Cicero in tlie following : Cicero, (first century lb( b) Tusc. 
Disp. I, 45, 108. ■■ The Persians cover their dead over with wnix 

and then bury them that they may preserve their b'.idies as long 
as possible. It is customary with tlve Magi to bury none of their 

‘ Herodotus, Hist. 1, Lo. 
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order unless they have first been torn by wild beasts 

This statement seems to be taken almost verbatim fro’v) 
Strabo, 15, 3, 20, but the reason assigned for the peculiar custom is 
wrong. It was really a concession to the well-known Zoroastrian 
injunction to prevent the earth from being defiled by a corpse as 
found in the Vendidad 1. 13; 3. 36-41 ; 6. 44-51. 

6. The wisdom and learning of the Magi. 

(a) That tlie Magi wore justly famed for their Icaruiug and 
wisdom seems well established by allusions in the Greek and 
Roman writers. Cicero was definite on the point when he says : 
(De DivAn.i 1, 23, 46). “ The Magi, an order doomed wise 

and 1 e a r n e d by the Persians”. 

{})) Cicero also states {J)e J)ivin. 1, 41, 90) that ‘‘ none can 
be king of the Persians who has not yet acquired the 

doctrine and learning of the Mag i.”‘ 

% 

7. Pythagoras reputed to have studied under the Maui. 

Several passages in this connection lend color to the supposi- 
tion that the philosopher Pythagoras himself studied under the 
Magi. 

(а) Valerius Maximus (first century A.D.) Exem Memor 

7. 6. 2. unhesitatingly writes : “ P y t h a*g eras went to the 

Persians and gave himself up to the teachings of the 
Magi from whom he learned the courses of the planets, 
the movements of the stars, their power and peculiar 
n a t u r e.” 

(б) Pliny the Elder (first century A.D.) Hist, Nat. 30, 12, is 
likewise explicit : “At least Pythagoras, Empedocles, 
Democritus and Plato went away to learn this art (magic).” 

(c) Cicero too seems to have no doubts when he asks, De 
Fin. 5, 29, b 7 : Why did Pythagoras himself travel in 
Egypt and visit the Persian Magi?” 

(d) Apuloius Madauronsis (second century A.D.) Florida., 
2, 15, is less decided in his 'statement that “ there are those who 
say that Pythagoras had studied under the Magi 
and especially under Zoroaster.” 


This IB corrobo:at(.*d by Plutarch, Artaxerxes, 3, 1. 
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(c) It may be of interest in connection with the above refer- 
ences to Pythagoras to compare the isolated statcuicnts to two 
Pythagorean Magians found in a couple of fragments from the 
books of Suetonius (second'eontury A.D.). The first, Fray. p. 301, 
1, 19, ed. Teubner, Ijeipzig, 1880, reads ; “ Nigidius Trigulus, 
a Pythagorean a!ul Magian died in exile.” A similar 
sentence, i'Vay., p. 301, lino 24, states: “Auxilaus Lari.ssaeus, a 
Pythagorean and M a g i a n was driven out of Italy by 
order of Augustus.” 

8. The Maci as a phiestiiood. 

That'the*Magi were a priesthood is affirmed by two Latin 
writers, Apuleius Madaurensis and Aminianus Marccllinus. Apu- 
leius having been accused of winning the aftectioms of a wealthy 
widow by the use of magic arts finds it very much to Lis interest 
to define clearly and unmistakably the term magU'^. Ho appears 
to have been acquitted at the time of hi.s trial, but his rej)utation 
for being magus and enclianter grow with succeeding centuries. 
Augustine, who wrote in the fifth century A.D., refers to him as 
one highly skilled in magic art.‘ Aminianus in his general 
account of the Magi emphasizes the sacerdotal character of the 
sect. 

(a) Apuleius Madaurensis (.second century A.D.) Apologia, 
25-26, asks rvith some asperity : What is a M a g u s For if, 
as I read among many writers, a M a g u s is in the language of 
the Persians, what wo call a )) r i e s t, then is it a crime to be 
a priest and to know and be skilled in religious usages, 
sacred r i t e .s, and the laws of the divine Kemember 
the words of the great Plato — Mageio esti dc too to theon therapeia. 

“ Magic, this is the holy worship of the gods ” Have you 

heard that magic, which you so raslily find fault with, is an 
art received from the immortal gods, the knowledge of their 
worship and a pure and divine science!' 

{b) Amniianus Marcellinus, Iter. Gent. 23, 6, 3l, 35, has 
again something cogent : “ From this time (i.e., from the time 

of Zoroaster) to the present they have been dedicated to the 
service of the gods The Persian kings made use 

» Augustin, ep. 138, 18 (2, p, 633 a cd. Gaumer, Tar, 1838), 
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of their lioly ministry in solemnizing divine rites/ 
It was a sin to approach the altar or touch the victim until a 
Magus had first offered prayer and poured out the preliminary 
libation.”’ 

9 The use of fire in Maoian worship. 

Fire as an important element in connection with the worship 
of the Magi is alluded to by a number of Latin writers. This fire 
cult’ of the i’ersiaus serves as a reminder that the Romans 
likewise jealously guarded the sacred fire which Roman maidens 
kept burning in the temple of v^esta. 

The treneral statements on the subject of the Magian worship 
of fire* by Roman authors are the following : 

(a) Aminianus Marcellinus, Her. Gest. 2;}, 6. o4, has : “ They 
.say, if it is wortliy of belief, that a f 1 a m e wliich descended 
from heaven among them is still burning upon their altars ; 
a s m a 1 1 portion of the fire, it is stated, once carried 
before the Persian kings to bring good fortune.” 

{h) Julius Firmicus (first half of fourth century) Dc Error 
prof. Jlel, I, 1, c. 5, makes this statement : “ The Persians 

and all the Magi who inhabit Persia, place fire before all other 
elements and think that it ought to be preferred to the other sub- 
stances.”® 

(c) Vitruvius PoUio (first century, A.D ) 4, Eraef. declares; 
'' Thales believed that water was the origin of all things ; Hera- 
clitus, fire ; the Magian priests, fire and w a t e r.” 

{(1) Curtius Rufus (first century A.D.) Hist. Alex. 3, 3 , 8, 
gives a picturesque allusion to fire and in connection with the 
march of Darius Codomannus : “ It was the custom of the 

» For a s'unil ir nf ifo fi mi' c > Strabo, (reog. 15, 08. 

• For a fuller (bfsoripti in .s(v‘ IleroaotuJi, Hist, 1 , 132. The statement that the Magi 
poured out libations t- i the heroes sluin at IVoy when Xerxes was at the Pergamon of Troy 
ihiiilso found in the kjuik! writer, Hist, 7, 44. 

a Strabo, Gt'og.. 15, 8, 15. describr's a bo<ly of Magi called Pyrathi (those who kindle 
lire) who dwelt in ( hippadocia. 

* An account of the sacred tires of Iran together with numerous references to 
Miihominedan and other writers, is given in Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 98. 

» For a tradition about a miraculous flame which Zoroaster is supposed to have held 
in his han I when he appeared hefore Vishtasp, see the statemeut of Ibu al Athir and Mir- 
khond in Jackson, Zoroaster, p. f'O. 
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Persians to march at sunrise. The signal was given 
by the trumpet from the king’s tent on which there blazed an 
image of the sun enclosed in crystal so dazzling that it could be 
seen throughout the camp. Their order on the march was as 
follows : the fire which they call holy and e t c r n a 1 was 
carried on silver altars; next came the Magi singing 
the .songs of their country.” 

{e) Curtius Rufus, Hist. Alex 4- Id. 48, furthorinoro 
associates the sacred fire with the sun and with Mithra as the 
personification of light and truth. He says : “ Darius with his 
leaders and kinsfolk went among his soldiers as they stood armed 
fur battle and invoked the sun and M i t h r a * and the 
sacred eternal fire that they might inspire in the 
Persians a courage worthy of their former glory and the deeds of 
their forefathers. ” 

(/) Curtius, Hist. Alex- 4. 14, 54, has still another allusion 
in connection with an invocation by Darius: Ye gods of our 

forefathers and eternal flame wliich burns on our a 1 t a r s 
and thou glory of the sun shining in my empire of the East... 
avenge the name and kingdom of the Persians. ” 

10. Temples and sukines or the Maih. 

We have an interesting group of allusions to temples and 
shrines of the Magi in Latin writers. 

(a) Cicero, in one of three references on the subject, remarks, 
(/)e JJivin. 1. 41, 90) : “ The Magi among the R o m a n s meet 

in a t e m p 1 e for the purpose of discussion and the i n t e i- 
change of ideas.” 

(A) Cicero again, De RepuHira, ‘.i. 9. 14. has something to 
say about the Persians and the use of temples. He comments 
on the destruction of Greek temples by Xer.xes in this wise : “ It 
is said that Xerxes ordered the temples of Greece to be burned 
because he thought that it was wrong for the gods whose home is 
this whole universe to be confined and imprisoned by w a 1 1 s. 
Afterward the war which Philip planned and Alexander carried on 
in Persia was declared for this reason, that they might avenge 

‘ Fora list of Greek iulI Latin passaj^es relating to Mithra, see Cumont. il* 

Mithra^ 2 . d - 73 . 
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the temples of Greece. Even the Greeks did not believe that the 
shrines should be restored so that they might be before the eyes 
of the succeeding generations as a reminder of tlie crime of the 
Persians. ” 

(c) In a third statement from Cicero’s pen we have the 
expression of what the great Roman himself thought about the use 
of temples, for he asserts, De Letjibm, 2. 25 : “I believe that there 
should be t e m 1 e s in the cities nor di) I agree with the 
Persian M a cr i at who.so iiisl.igation Xerxes is said to 
have burned the temples of Greece because they 
shut in the gods who ought to be free and unrestricted and whoso 
temple and home is the universe. 

By way of supplement to Cicero we may refer to the discussion 
of the same topic by the Greek historian Herodotus, in which he 
explains the feeling of the Persians as to temples. Herodotus writes 
{Hist- 1. IBO) ; “ It is not according to the Persian tenets to have 
idols made, temples built and altars erected ; they even upbraid 
those who do. I can account for that only from their not 
believing that the gods are like men as the Greeks 
do.” 

11. Skill op the Maoi in maoic and divination. 

The Latin writers frequently allude to the Magi as prophets, 
magicians and interpreters of dreams, arts familiar to the Romans 
through the Etruscan soothsayers. That this power of the Magi 
and their possible abuse of magic rito.s should have become exagge- 
rated in Roman eyes is not strange when we remember that Zoro- 
aster was accused of magic practices by some of tlio early writers 
inimical to his faith. Indeed, Zoroa.ster’s name is mentioned in 
connection with such rites. 

(a) Pliny the Elder, flist. Nat. 30. 2. 1, remarks: “Without 
doubt magic originated in Persia. Its founder 
was Zoroaster, as it is agreed among writers. ” ‘ 

{h) A kindred statement is made by Justinus, Hist. Phil. 1. 
1. 9.10, who writes : “Zoroaster, who is said to have invented 
magic.” 

I Compare with this the citations quoted above in regird to Ziroaster, I, a. b. and c, 
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(<j) With regard to the Magi themselves as diviners, Cicero 
has the following : De Divin.y 1. 41. 90, “ In Persia the Magi 
take auguries and prophesy.” 

(d) Curtius Rufus (first century, A. D.) Hist. Alex. 7. 48, 
evinces some scepticism when he says : “ There was at the feast 

a certain Cobares, a Median, who in the artofmagic ( pro- 
vided it is an art and not the most vain of deceits) was 
more noted for his profession than for his knowledge.” 

(tf) Lucan, P h a r s a 1 i a, (first century, A. D.) 6. 431, 
seems to be of much the same opinion. The verse runs : “ He 

(Sextus, son of Pompey) had known the secrets of the cruel 
Magi, secrets hated by the gods of heaven. ” A few lines further 
on, 6. 440, he expressas again the same feeling : “ Rocks that can 
hear the Magi when they chant their deadly spells. ” 
<f) Arnobius (third century, A. D.) Adv. Genies, 1. 5, 
affirms the use of magic in the war between Zoroaster which he 
says “ was fought not only with weapons but likewise by means 
of the hidden art of the Magi and the Chaldseans. ” 

(y) Several instances of the skill of the Magi in divination 
are found in Latin writers.' Cicero, De Divin. 1, 23. 46-47, 
makes the query : “ Shall I relate from the Persika of Dino 

what the Magi interpreted for the famous king Cyrus^ 
In his dream the sun seemed to be at his feet. When he strove 
three times in vain to touch it with his hand the heavenly body 

sank and disappeared. The Magi said that his three attempts 

to grasp the sun* portended a reign of thirty years. This came 
to pass. ” 

{h) Velleius Paterculus, (first century, A. D.) Hist. Rom., 2. 
24. 3. relates that when embassadors from Parthia had come to 
Sulla, among them were certain Magi who from marks on 
his body foretold that his life would be glorious and his 
memory immortal. ” 

A ▲ Christian writer of the third century, Lactantius, Firmiann.s Inst. 7. IG, relates the 
strange fact that Hystaspes, king of the Medians, handed down to posterity, the wonderful 
dream. In the interpretation of the dream the fall of the Koman Empire was predicted. This 
prediction was therefore made before even the Trojan people existed. 

• Possibly we may compare with this ( as did Andreas once) the threefold attempt of 
Franrasyftn (Afrasiab) to seize havarenah a*< Kingly Glory in Zam^&d Yasht, 56. 

67 
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12. Overthrow of the Maoi bt Darius. 

A number of Latin authors recount the rebellion led by 
Darius against the Magi in connection with the usurpation of the 
Persian throne by the False Srnerdis. The alleged despotism of 
the priesthood is strongly emphasized. 

(,n) Seneca (first century, A. D.) Dial. 5. 16, 3. mentions 
Darius, who after the overthrow of the Magus held 
sway over Persia and a great part of the East. ” 

(b) Valerius Maximus, Exein. 'Mem. p. 340. 9, in his 
narration of how Darius won the Persian kingdom by the whinney- 
ing of his horse refers to Darius as “having put an end to the 
evil dominion of the M a g i. ” 

(c) Valerius Maximus, Exern. Mem. p. 332. 6, gives an 
account of the strange oath sworn by Darius in these words : 
“ Ochus, who was afterward called Darius, swore by the mos 
sacred oath of the Persians that he would not kill any of the 
Magi whom he had overthrown by poison, iron weapon or any 
kind of force. ” 

((/) Valerius Maximus in still a third passage, p. 125. 25, 
again referring to the great King, extols the courage of ‘‘ Darius, 
who while freeing the Persians from the cruel tyranny 
of the M a g i urged on a comrade in his pursuit of a Magus. 
The Persian’s fear that in striking the enemy he might slay Darius 
too was made light of by Darius : “ Do not hesitate to use your 
sword because of my danger. ” ‘ 

13. Miscellaneous allusions to the Magi. 

{a) Lucan, Pharsalia, 8. 220, refers to the Magi in connection 
with the Parthians, and intimates that their priestly sanction was 
required in the making of treaties. The poet puts in Pompey’s 
mouth the command : “ Declare my distress to Parthia’s monarch, 
if our former treaty holds, a treaty confirmed by your 
Magi, sworn upon our altar. ” 

(b) Curtius Rufus, Disl. Alex. 5. 1. 22, in describing Alex- 
ander’s entry into Babylon, distinguishes between the Magi and 

^ This stMemeut follows directly that priren by Herodotus, Hi$t. 3, 7d, in his account 
of the overthrow of the Magi by Darius. 
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the Chaldteans, This is rather a contrast to the habit of most of 
his countrymen, who confuse the two terms. He says of the order 
of the procession, that after the wild beasts whicli were offered as 
presents, • came the Magi singing their songs as was their 
custom. After these came the Chaldaeans, whose duty it was to 
declare the motion of the planets and the revolution of time. ” 

(c) With this distinction in the use of the terms Magus and 
Chaldaean, compare the lines of a fifth century writer, C. Clau- 
dianus in his Panegyric, 8. 145, “ Youth’s Delphic oracle speech- 
less so long, broke its silence, the Persian Magi j)rophe- 
sied your coming, the Etruscan augur knew you, the Babylonian 
shuddered when he gazed at the stars, the Chaldaean old men were 
amazed.” 

The material thus far given completes the list of passages that 
have to do with the Persian Magi. By way of supplement, or 
rather to complete the data, I bring together here certain of the 
Latin statements in which the term Magus has a derogatory 
significance. 

Magus in the sense of magician, divinek, or soothsayer. 

The tenor of several passages found in three Roman writers, 
Tacitus, Paulus and Suetonius point to the conclusion that the 
word Maijus had, under certain circumstances, a base rather the 
a religious connotation, being at times employed as a synonym for 
magician, diviner, or soothsayer. The material, given below, 
makes very plain the fact that the use of magic, sorcery and 
necromancy, had become a menace to social morality,' during 
the first three centuries A. D, These references may be grouped 
under three heads ; 

1. The Laws Relating to Magic. 

2. Instances of persons being accused of the practice of magic. 

3- Penalties inflicted for magic practices. 

1. The laws relating to magic. 

The attitude of the Law towards magic art is clearly stated 

I Aline from Cato’8 Dc O'ftttwra, ia which, however, tl 10 word magm does not 
ooetiT) is interesting as giving a glimpse of a similar coudition of theory in the second 
oentnty B, C. C«*o says : “ Let the steward curb his desire to consult a soothsayer, diviner, 

prophet or Chaldsaan. ” • 
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by Julius Paulus, a Roman jurist of the third century, A. D., 
in his bententiae ad Feilium, 5. 24- 17. He says : “ It is the law 
that the most severe penalty be meted out to persons 
skilled in magic art, i. e., they may be thrown to 
beasts or crucified. The magicians^ them- 
selves shall be burned alive. No one is permitted to have books 
dealing with magic in his possession. If any books of this 
character are found they shall be burned. The owner, if of noble 
birth, shall be deported to an island ; if they ace of a more 
humble origin, they shall sufier capital punishmen t.” 

2. Instances or persons being accused op the practice 

OP MAGIC. 

Instances of persons being accused of the practice of magic 
are found in the works of Tacitus, the great historian of the first 
century A. D. Only those passages have been selected which 
contain the words magus or magi. A much larger number might 
be gathered from this writer if the terms Chaldceus and Mathema- 
ticus, synonyms of Magus, were included. * 

(a) Tacitus, Ann. 2. 72. 2, describes ’the case against a well- 

known character of the day : “ Liber Drusus of the family ot 

the Scribonii was accused of revolutionary schemes Firmius 

Catus, a senator and intimate friend of Drusus, prompted the 
young man, who was thoughtless and an easy prey to delusions, 
to resort to the promises of astrologers (Chaldseans) and the 
rites of the Magi and interpretus (interpreters) 
of dreams. ”* 

(b) Another allusion from the same writer explains a case 
in which Avomen are concerned. He writes .- “Agrippina planned 
an accusation through an informer who was to tax her enemy with 
having consulted astrologers, the Magi and the image 
of the Clarian Apollo, about the imperial marriage. ” 

(o) Two passages relate to the case of the daughter of a certain 
Soranus. In the one passage, Ann. 16, 30. 1, the acoasation 

I In part II the word magus is everywhere translated magician. 

« For a collection of such material *from Tacitus and a number of other writers eonsnlt 
Marquardt) Bomlsohe Staativerwaliung, 3^ p. 101. Also J. E. B. Major, Juvenalf 3. p« 336. 

» Sec 11, above. 
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runs : “ She had lavished money on magieans.” In the other 

reference Ann. 16. 32. 2, “ She was asked by her accuser whether 
she had sold her bridal presents to raise money for the performance 
of magical rites.” 

(d) In Ann. 12. 59. 2, Tacitus informs us that Priscus 
charged Taurus with a few acts of extortion but particularly with 
magical and superstitious practice s.” 

(e) Suetonius (first century A. D.), whose allusions to the 
Pythagorean Magians have been quoted above/ mentions the 
crime of magic, and accused Nero of dealings in necromancy. 
Suetonius, p. 186, 1. 32, writes : “ He (Nero) even attempted to 
summon and converse with the dead through the offices of the 
magician s.” 

3. Penalties inflicted ior the practice of magic. 

Tacitus and Suetonius describe the penalties meted out to 
those convicted of the practice of magic. 

(rt) Tacitus mentions a decree of the Roman senate expelling 
all magicians from Italy and adds examples of summary punish- 
ment. The passage, Ann. 2. 32. 5, reads; “ Decrees of the senate 
were also passed to expel from Italy astrologers and magi- 
cians. One of their number, Lusius Pituanius was hurled 
from the Rock. Another, Publius Maroius, was executed by the 
consuls, according to ancient custom, outside the Esquiline Gate 
after the trumpets had sounded.” 

‘ {b) In mentioning Pythagoras above, I have already given 
two statements' citing exile as a punishment imposed and 
there is no need to repeat the statements again. 

Conclusion. 

I summarize now in brief the material that has been presented. 
In the Roman writers an attempt is made to explain the word 
magia by referring it back to the Greek machagista , but the 
explanation is of no real value. The Latin authors are agreed 
that Zoroaster was the founder of the Magian doctrines. The 
Magi, a tribe in Media, dwelt in towns without walls and made 
their own laws. The bodies of their dead were exposed to birds 


1. S«e 7, (e). 
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and beasts. They were the learned class in Persia and the instxuo* 
tors of the Persian kings. The belief was current that Pythagoras 
had studied under the Magi. As priesthood they were held in 
great veneration by the Persians. Neither king nor subject might 
oflfer sacrifice without the aid of a Magus. Fire was a very 
important element in their worship. They believed that the 
whole universe should be the home of the gods and refused to put 
their images in temples. In divination their skill was evidenced 
by instances in which their prophecies and interpretations had 
turned out to be true. The overthrow of the Magi by Darius was 
a fact well known among the Romans. 

More material is available in the patristic writers, and this 
will be found treated by another contributor in the present Volume. 

M. Franklin. 



NOTES ON ANCIENT PERSIAN GEOGRAPHY 

One of the earliest names with which I became acquainted in my 
Iranian studies was that of the learned Dastur to whose memory 
this volume is dedicated. Hoshangji’s name, associated with those 
of Haug and West, forms the third member of a group of Pahlavi 
pioneers — a kind of triad like Srosh, Mitro, and Kashnu, kestln 
r{isdnt 6 rUMnih khiirUd hdmdndk ast — and to his memory these 
brief geographical notes are inscribed, as they relate largely 
to Parthia, the territory that gave its name to Pahlavi, the 
language in which the Dastur’s special studies lay. 

1. The Location of Flint’s Parbdon nbau the Caspian Gates. 

In 1907, on a second journey through Persia, I traversed the 
route that must have been taken by Alexander the Great when 
pursuing Darius Codomannus, the last of the Achaemenian kings. 
It was natural, from the historic standpoint, to become interested 
in identifying the stages of the conqueror’s march and to join in 
the attempts that have been made to locate the places probably 
then existing along the route, particularly in connection wih the 
Caspian Gates. [In 1910, on a third journey, I re traversed the 
same route twice again. — Pro^/ sheet addition]. 

The classical sources on this particular part of the subject 
consist in the accounts of Alexander given by the Greek historian 
Arrian {Anab, Alex. 3. 20-21) and the Latin writer Quintus 
Curtius Rufus {Hist. Alex. 5- 18. 1-23), augmented by Justin’s 
epitome of Pompeius Trogus (Philipp. 4. 15. 1). These data are 
further supplemented by allusions in Pliny and elsewhere to the 
Caspiae Pylae, and by information to be gleaned from tlie itinera- 
ries of Arab Persian geographers as well as from the special studies 
of European travellers who have gone over the territory , or from 
writers who have discussed the location of the Caspian Gates 
through which Darius fled. 

A detailed examination of all that relates to the subject in 
general will be found in a volume, now in preparation, which is 
to be entitled From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam. 
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In the present notes, however, I wish to take up two *. or three 
phases of the matter, the first being the probable location of the 
place Paredon occupied by a people adjacent to the Caspian Gates. 

Pliny the Elder (1st cent. A D.) Bistoria Naturalis 6. 14*15, 
§5 43-44, gives a somewhat detailed description of the Caspian 
Gates and the territory around this pass, which corresponds to the 
modern defile of the Sar-Darrah Kuh. Turning eastward from 
Assyria toward Parthia he mentions in succession (§44) the tribes 
of the Adiabeni, Carduchi (or Cordueni), and Pratitae, who are 
called Paredon. The passage reads thus : — 

‘ Adjoining the Adiabeni are the Carduchi, formerly called so, 
but now called Cordueni, in front of whom the Tigris flows ; and 
next to them are the Pratitae, called Paredon, who hold 
theCaspian Gates. On the other side of these lie 
the deserts of Parthia and the ridges of Cithenus. Directly after 
the same (i. e., Mt. Cithenus ?) there is the most delightful place 
of all Parthia; it is called Choara.’ 

The identification of the two peoples first named is already 
fairly certain. The Adiabeni belong to the Assyrian region of 
Nineveh and Arbela, the capital of Adiabene* ; the Carduchi are 
familiar through Xenophon’s Anabasis and correspond, under their 
later name Cordueni, to the district of Corduene, or Gordyene, 
(Aramaic Beth KarMk, Armenian KorduV’) verging on Atropatene 
or Media Minor.’ The difficulty lies in identifying the tribe that 
is met with before passing the Caspian Gates and to whom Pliny 
gives the name Pratitae, adding that they are called Paredon. 

It is a well-known fact that the delightful place called Choara 
by Pliny and traversed before one entered upon ‘ the deserts of 
Parthia,’ is the fertile plain of Khvflr, directly to the east of the 
pass of Sar-Darrah Kfih, or Caspian Gates.* ‘ The ridges of 
Cithenus’ {juga Citheni) answer to the chain of the Sar-Darrah Kfih 
itself or the adjacent Kfih-i Earagach, both of which form a part 
of the great system of Albfirz that runs eastward along the not* 

1 See Marquart, Erdnshahr nach der Geographic dee Pe. dfosee XorenacH BerliD, 1901, 
pp. 170, 173. 

» See Marquart, op. cit. pp, 26, 114, 305, 806. 

• Full references on this subject will be found in From ConBiantinofk to the Home of 
Cmr Khayyam ; consult also the memoranda below. 
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them border of Persia. But what of Pratita — Paredon ? The 
former name with its pr (for which we should expect /r in Iranian) 
looks as if imperfectly reproduced by Pliny and is therefore some- 
what uncertain ; but for Paredon I have a suggestion to offer. 

The majority of the Pliny manuscripts read in this place pare- 
don or parodon. For this the Latin scholar Pintian (Pintiajius, 
Observationes, Paris, 1844) conjectured a Greek reading Par odon 
(see Ansait, Pirn, flist. Nat. 2. 1. 622, n. 12) although Ansart 
himself reads Paredonii I believe that the text J’aredon should 
be kept unchanged, and I offer the explanation that Paredon pre- 
serves the older form, * Partultm in Pahlavi or Parthian times, of 
the station which is called Afrldhnn in the geographical itiner- 
aries of the Arab-Persian writers Ibn R'lstah (903 A.D.), Istakhri 
(951 A.D.), and Tim Khurdadhbah (864 A.D.), and which was 
situated nine farsakhs from Rai (ancient Raglul) on the way to the 
Sar-Darrah Pass and Khvar (sec Ibn Rustah, ed. De Goeje, Bibl. 
Geog, Aral. 7. 169. 5 ; Istakhri, ibid. 1. 215. 3; Ibn Khurbadhbah, 
ibid. 6. 22. 12; and compare also Marquart, Uniermckungcn zur 
Geschichte von Eran, Leipzig, 1905, pp. 27-29, 33). The name 
AfridhOn, Paredhfin, Paredon thus preserves the designation of 
Pliny’s people ‘ who hold the Caspian Gates’, just as the station 
Kasp, or K^sp, placed by the Arab-Persian geographers near the 
Sar-Darrah Pass, preserved the name of the tribe of the Caspii whom 
the classic writers locate in this region. Such, at least, is the 
suggestion I would make for identifying Pliny’s allusion. 

2. The Place where Darius Codomannus was put 
IN Chains by Bessus 

One of the interesting problems of the route through KhOr&sHu 
is that of locating approximately the place where Darius was taken 
prisoner by his traitorous general, Bessus, and the fellow-conspira- 
tors, before Alexander could overtake the fleeing monarch. As to 
the name of the village where this occurred we have a statement 
made by Justin (second cent. A.D.) in his abstract of Pompeius 
Trogus (about the beginning of the first cent. A D.). It reads as 
follows {Philipp. 11 15 1) : 

‘Darius was confined in golden fetters and chains’ in a village of 

1 ChaiDS &uch as the Persian nobles wore; cf. Xenophon^ Atiah, 1,5. 8. Curtias (6. 12, 
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the Parthians called Thara’ — in vico Farthonm, Thnra [v. 1. Tnnea]. 

From the historic narrative of Arrian, supplemented by that of 
Quintus Curtius, we gain tlie information that this traitorous out- 
rage took place on the second day after Alexander left Raghfi, 
(whose ancient ruined site lies close to the modern Teheran),’ and 
that Alexander did not reach the scone until the fourth day of his 
pursuit of Darius.' 

A great deal of uncertainty exists in regard to the location of 
Thara, particularly because of the difficulty of finding any name 
that would answer to it along the route that leads through that 
part of ancient Parthia which corresponds to modern Khfirasan. 
Various attempts — in fact no less than seven or eight — have been 
made to identify Tliara, or its site, with one or another of the vil- 
lages or towns now occupying an ancient location, even if differently 
named to-day. I sliall first present these several conjectures and 
then suggest a new possibility, operating with the received reading 
Thara, but adding a suggestion as a corollary if the reading Tanea 
be insisted upon as representing Justin’s text. 

Actual manuscript material for Justin is*not accessible to me, 
so I am obliged to refer to the critical apparatus in the various 
editions As already stated, the accepted reading appears to be 
Thara, although the oldest editions which I could consult have 
Tanea. Thus I find in the edition of Justin by Sabellico, Venice, 
1497, fob xiv, the reading in vico t^partanorum Tanea vinciiur. 
The Aldino edition of Pom])oius Trogus, 1522, )>. 54, likewise has 
Tanea. In an edition in the Columbia University Library, lack- 
ing its title page, but listed as belonging early in the seventeenth 
century, the reading Tanea {in rico Tarthorum Tanea) is similarly 
given on page 82. All the later editions appear to read Thara, 
with or without an explanatory comment in the way of suggesting 
some identification. I give in chronological order the references 

20) likewise says that they bound Dariin iu golden fettern, Harris compr.dihn.^. Similarly 
Artaxerxes had bound his rebellious brother, Cyrus the Youngor, ‘with golden fettt'rs’, ac- 
cording to Justin (5. 11.2) The eniploymeut of golden chains was intended to mitigate 
somewhat the disgrace for a person of royal rank. 

\ See the description of Ragha (Rai) in ^f^‘}aonul Volamr, pj[>. 217*245, and in 

h rmiy Fast and Pref^crii, pp. 428-441. 

Details of the pursuit will be found iu my forthcoming book From Const inthifplc U>thc 
Horn of Omar Khayyam- 
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that are accessible to me. 

Voss, Justini Historiorum, Amsterdam, 1656, p. 97, reads 
Thar a, and “on p. 313 suggests the explanation Dara, as given in 
the next paragraph. 

Gronovius, Justini Historiae Philippicae, 2. ed., Leyden, 
1760, p. 29G, mentions the reading Tanea, but states that he can 
say nothing about it except that it is found in some editions, thus 
merely repeating the expression of his predecessor, Glaren, whose 
words he quotes: ‘ de Tanea vico nihil dicere possumusy apud alios 
lecterum auctores.' He therefore rejects Tanea and follows Voss 
with Thara, which he associates with Dara. Gronov bases this 
connection upon the Etymologicon Magnuniy a Greek lexicon 
of the Byzantine age, assigned to the tenth century. The entry 
in this thesaurus (see Etymologicon Magnum, recens. Th. 
Gaisford, Oxford, 1848, 5248, 1* 20) reads as follows : — Darae: 
Para to ’en to auto chorio syllephthenai Dareion ^upo’ Alexandron 
‘ vpio de ' Anai-tasion htisthen eklethe ’ Anastas ioupjl is. ‘ Dara : 
from the fact that Darius was captured in the same place 
by Alexander. But it was called Anastasiopolis after it was 
founded [i.e- refoundedj by Anastasius.’ The latter part of this 
entry, namely the designation from Anastasius, is certainly errone- 
ous, being due to a confusion with Dara 2 in Mesopotamia (see 
Pauly-W issowa, Real Encychpadie, 4, col. 2150) and may therefore 
be disregarded. The former part of the entry, associating Dara 
with the name Darius, is so far correct, but is erroneous in stating 
that it was .so named from being the scene of his seizure, as will be 
made clear in the next division (3) of this article, nor is it to be 
connected with Thara, presuming that reading to be accurate. 

Gutschmid (according to Ruhl, Justini Epitome, p. xxviii) 
has sought to identify Thara with Tabah (or Thabas Gilaki) on 
the extreme western border of Kuhist&n; but the position is entire- 
ly off Alexander’s route and the identification itself is improb- 
able.* 

^ Ruhl Jmt, Epit-r Leipzig, 1886 has simply in the critical prefatory material, p. xxviii, 
^Tliaba Gutschmid, Dura Vossius, without any mention of any variant reading fmr Thara. I 
have searched in vain through Gutschmid's published articles to tind the precise reference 
where he suggests Tabah ; I imagine it was in the Marginalia or notes which he supplied 
Ruhl to use at choice in the edition. 
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Mordtmann, Hekatontpylos, p- 526 (in Sb. Kgl. bayer. Akad. 
zu Muenchen, 18&9, Bd.2), believed that Darius was seized at 
Semnan, and that Thara was an old name for that place, seeking 
to support his view by quoting a sentence from Forrier, Cwavaa 
Journeys, p. 62 : ‘The Persians called Senmoon, Darab, or Darius 
after their ancient king.’‘ 

Tomaschek, Zur hist. Topoy. Pers. p. 223 (in Sh. Akad. 
Wiss. Wien, 102, Vienna, 1883) assumes that Thara is the same 
as ’Alah, a few miles south-east of Semnan. Tliis village, wliich is 
sometimes called Kahlah, lay on the ancient route to Hecatompy- 
lus, according to Houtum-Scliindlor {Ueschreibuny ciniyer Uouten In 
Chorassnn, in Zf. Gesellsch, /’• Erdkunde, 12,217-218), but Houtum- 
Schindler himself, so far as I can see, makes no attempt to identify 
Thara with ’Alah. 

D r o y s 0 11 , (jcschirhtc Alexanders, Haiidiurg, [1834], p. 259 
n., long ago observed on the ground of a landed similarity, that 
Thara might possibly be identical witli Pliny’s Choata, the 
modern Khvar (called ‘Kara’ by Van Micro]) in Jonas Han way’s 
Travels,]!. 387), the place and district lying just beyond the Sar- 
Darrah Pass, or the Casjiian Gato,s of antiijuity. He rejected the 
idea, however, for tlio reason tliat Thara must have been more 
remote from the Caspian Gates because, according to Arrian, it 
took Alexander two days after leaving the Caspian Gates where he 
had learned of the seizure of Darius to reach the ])lace where the 
informers had set out directly after Darius was put in chains. 
Droysen accordingly looked for Thara in the neighborhood of 
Abdulabad, beyond Dab Namak. 

Z 0 1 1 i n g , Alexatider.'! Feldzny, Jjie])zig. 1875, pp. 97, IO5, 
106, for reasons similar to Droysen’s, removes the location still 
farther eastward to the region of Amravan and Akhuri, or Akhu- 
rin.* 

Mar (} u a r t Untersuch. zur Gesch. ivn Eran, in Ehilologus, 
10. 37, evidently reverts to a theory somew'hat similar to that 
which Droysen had abandoned, as noted above. The contention of 
Marquart is that the romantic account of the seizure of Darius (as 

^ X Do not know of any substimtiatiun of Ferrier’s siatement. 

* The positiou of Amravan is indicated on Napier’s map in Juurn. Eoyed iJeog^Soc. 46, 
62* London, lb76. 
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represented by Justin and earlier by Curtius) simply confused the 
name of the place, Choara, Khvara, where Alexander was when 
he received the news, with the place where Darius was seized. Ac- 
cordingly Marquart maintains that Justin’s source, Pompeius Tro- 
gus, actually had CHAR A (not THARA) Cf. Orosius 1. 2. 16 
(Charrae)^ and this is the name of the village and district called 
Choara by Pliny, Choara, Choarene by Ptolemy, Strabo, and 
Isidor of Charax, correspondiug equally to Khvarih in the Bunda- 
hishn (12. 1) and to Khvar of mediieval and modern times. This 
proposal to explain the difficulty as being due to misunderstanding 
and confusion seems reasonable, even if still another proposition 
may be made. 

The conjecture which I might otter to add to this series 
of eight attempts to solve the riddle of Thara, or Tanea, the 
village where Darius was seized, may now be given. We know 
that Alexander reached the village in question on the lour t h 
day of his march from Rhagae, or the second day of his 
advance from the Caspian Gates. If wo accept the view that is 
generally held, and which I have discussed elsewhere, namely, that 
Alexander’s route carried him by way of Lasgird, Semnan, and 
Damghan, it is possible (judging from the presumable length of his 
quick marclies) to locate this particular station at S a r a i, halting 
place 25 miles north-east of Semnan, or a forced day’s march of 47 
miles from Lasgir<l, which ap})areutly was Alexander’s station on 
the day before. Sarai is marked on the Stanford Map of Persia as 
having ‘ ruins,’ and it is undoubtedly the ‘ruined caravanserai’ of 
Fraser, Journey into Khorasan, p. 308, and ‘the ruins of caravans- 
erai’ mentioned by Clerk, Journ. Royal Geog, Soc. 31. 40, as being 
passed before Ahuan is reached. The stages of Alexander’s march, 
at least as far as I can make them out, would have brought him 
approximately to Sarai, with which I would suggest identifying 
Thara, if the prevailing reading of the editions be correct.* If, 

1 The paBwa^e in Orosius reads: // foiUe TujrldU ust/ue ad Charrm c'lvltatem inter Mass- 
(Uft taH ei Farihos monH Ariohavxancs ; a Gharris ciritate usque ad oppiduin Catippi inter 
Hyreanos rt liartrianos mons Mermnli. 

• If there were not grave philological difficultieB iu the way it might be tempting to see 
in Tharn (through the early interchange of Iranian th and s) a form of the later Persian mrdi 
preserved in caravdn-sardi^ and of Judaeo-Pers. sardh (Is. 62, 9)> inasmuch as Horn, 
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on the other hand, the reading Tanea, which is given in the oldest 
printed editions, has veritable manuscript authority, Avhich I can 
not at present prove, then a plea miglit be entered in belialf of the 
village of north Tanah, of Ahhan on a more roundabout rtnite to 
Daulatabad (see Stsinford, Map of Persia). The distance, however, 
of Tanaii from Lasgird seems to me too great to lend much credence 
to such a claim ; nor would its jmsition off the more direct route 
be in its favor. 1 menti<‘)n it merely as having some conceivable 
pretensions, if manuscriid evidence should be found to be really on 
its side. 

[ On my later journey in 1910 I re-traced for a second and a 
third time, stage by stage, this portion of Alexander’s march in 
pursuit of Darius. It seemed to mo absolutely clear that his 
fourth day’s march from Ragha, or this [)artieular section of the 
chase, must have carried him a good stage beyond Somnan, as 
already stated. But, as noted above, on this special subdivision 
of the route there are two different, though convening trails ; that 
is, an upper, or slightly hilly trail rid Sarai and Sernnan, which is 
the shorter route and is still used to-day for the post ; and a lower 
or plain-trail via ’ Alah, somewhat longer in distance and time but 
without any mentionable elevations. Both trails come together a 
day’s journey, or so, beyond Sernnan- As already shown, I had 
favored the upper course as Alexander’s route ; but I talked with 
General Houtura-Schindler on my return to Teheran, and his view 
favors the lower course. Such an authority, as is his, would lend 
weight to the plea for ’Alah as against my own conjecture regard- 
ing Sarai. In any case it scorns to me appropriate to add this piece 
of information for the benefit of the student as I read these pages in 
proof at Bombay in 1911. — A. F. IT. J.J 

3. DaUA AMD Ai’avoutemk 

As implied above, there were at least two places called Dara; 
for Tomaschek (Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encydop. 4. 2150) has 

rightly distinguished Dara2 in Mesopotamia from Daral, a 

Grumh\ der Nmpen, Efyntol.^ Strassburg, 1M)3, p Kil, conuects .'^urdi with AvpHt^n thrdyft 
(or, with anaptyxiR, thardya) from the root ‘ protect, shelter, keep.’ Yet this would 

be very doubtful on phonetic grounds, especially aSvSRrd/is dorived from a presumable 
da — , according to Htihschmann, Persische SUidhit^ p. 74 (where he critici/.e8 Horn’s etymo- 
logy) ; see id«o Horn himself (later) in (Jnmdr. der hvn. Phdv}. 2. 2. p. 95. 
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strongly fortified and fertile |)lace in A])avorteue. But he is wrong, 

I believe, when he suggests, thcjiigh hesitatingly, that the district 
of Apavortene itself is to be sought in the region of Kalat and 
Darrah-Gaz, far north of Nishapur and bordering upon Transcaspia 
and Turkistan (se^ Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encyclop. 1. 2682, s.v. 
Apavortene ; and cf. 1. 2681, Apavarktike)/ 

Justin (41. 5. 1-2) speaks of Dara as a ‘ city, Dara by name, in 
Mount [Z] Apaorteiion (m monte Apaor tenon, v.l. Zapaortenon\' * 
though he probably erroneously attributes its founding to Seleu- 
cus. He describes its impregnable po.sition as follows ; ‘ He 

(Seleucus) founded a city, called Dura, in Mount [Z] Apaortenon, 
of which the situation is such that no place can be more secure or 
)nore pleasant ; for it is so encircled with steep rocks that the 
strength of its position needs no defenders ; and such is the 
fertility of the adjacent soil that it is stored with its own produce. 
Such, too, is the plenty of springs and wood that it is supplied 
with streams of water and abounds in all the pleasures of the 
chase.’ * 

This is manifestly the same {)lace that is referred to by Pliny, 
under the name Dareium, in the following terms {Hist- Nat. 6. 46. 
16, 18): ‘ There is a region east of the Caspian (Gates) called 
Apavortene, and in it Dareium, a place of celebrated fertility. 
Directly after that are the tribes of the Tapyrians, Anaricans, 
Staurians. and Hyreunians’ — a Caspiis ad orientem versus regio est, 
Apavortene dicta., et in ea fertilitntis inclytae locus Dareium. Mox 
gentes Tapyri, Anaricae, Stauri, Hyrcani. The mention of the 
Caspian (Gates) and the Caspian people (cf. Caspiae Portae and 
gens Caspia in the paragraph of Pliny that immediately precedes) 
and the naming of the neighboring tribes ( Ta>pyri, Hyrcani ) 
make clear the approximate position of the district Apavortene. 
It was near Tabaristan (Tabyri) and not in the distant region of 
Kalat and Darrah-Gaz. 

^ This view was apparently erroneously accepted by Justi, Orundr. der Iran, PhiloL 2. 
483. 

8 Such is the reading sanctioned by Noldeke, The Mss. read variously apavoftenoy 
apaorienOf apar(e?io, zapaortenon.^ zapaorten, zapaorte* The conjecture by Qutschmid of 
Aparianos or Apaortenos for the manuscript reading areas et spa Q (/t) a) nos in Justin 41. 1, 
10, seems to me unwarranted. 

• Justin, HisU Philipp,, tr. Watson. London, 1876, pp. 6276-77. * 
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It is equally certain that Dara or Dareium, located in it, is 
identical with ‘ Dara, a stronghold in the mountains of Tabari stan,’ 
which is referred to by the Arab-Persian geographer Yakut in 1220 
A. D. (See Barbier de Meynard, Diet. g6og. de la Dsrse, p. 221). It 
is furthermore the same citadel as that mentioned by Ibn Isfan- 
diar in 1216 A.D., who refers to it as ‘ Diz-i Dara, Fortress of 
Darius, near the sea ’ in Tabaristan where Darius took refuge from 
Alexander, according to the same writer (see Ibn Isfandiar, History 
of Tabaristan, ed. Browne, London, 1905, pp. 35, 255). 

The description and location of this strong position would seem 
to answer to the modern Firuz Kuh, as 1 have indicated in the 
forthcoming work on Khurasan, already referred to. The name 
Dara is undoubtedly connected ultimately with that of Darius, 
just as Dara in Mesopotamia and Darab-gird near Shiraz are so 
connected. But there is no more reason for assuming that the 
place was so called because Darius Codomannus was seized there 
than in the case of the other places similarly named. There are, 
moreover, sufficiently strong grounds for excluding any attempt 
to identify this Dara with Justin’s Thara, as I have shown in the 
volume already mentioned, especially as we have just now establislied 
the location both of Dara itself and of the region of Apaortene. 
We must also avoid an attempt to confuse Apaortene with the 
more distant Apavarktike and Apavartikene, between Parthyene 
and Margiana, in Isidor of Charax {Mans. Parth. c. 13). 

A. V. AVilliams Jackson. 
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THE AVESTAN WORD >o--“ 

(As distinguished from and 

Various attempts haA-e been made during the last fifty years 
tOAvards the proper elucidation of words occurring in the Avestan 
literature, and, as the result of such attempts, a new light has 
been thrown in several instances on the interpretation of dif- 
ferent passages. Much has been done in this line and a good 
deal yet remains to be done. A like attempt will be found made 
in this paper to assign the proper signification to the Avestan 
word >0*-“ of which the Pazend equivalent seems to be the word 
eL-“ corrupted into occurring in the phrase 

.{-io-ut). This phrase is employed in the Pazend introduc- 
tion common to the Niy&ishes and Yashts, as likewise in the 
Nirang-i-Kmii and the Srosh Bdj. 

The Avestan word >»*-“ and its Pazend equivalent cor- 
rupted into have been hitherto understood in the sense of 

the Avestan God. The Avords >0'-“ and ought to be 

designated as distinct words and the distinction will be manifest 
when we get at the proper signification of the word >0'-*. The words 
>0*^ and are but A’^ariants from one and the same root. Both 

are derived from the root o*-" (Sk, ‘to be’, ‘to exist’. 
‘ to breathe and so they convey the notion of ‘ existence ’. As 
such, they seem to stand in the same category as the words •»»■» 
and which also imply ‘ existence ’. But from a close 

study of these words, we shall see that they are not common 
terms but that their significations are restricted to indicate parti- 
cular kinds of existence. 

To begin with, we shall first try to understand the meaning 
of the word jvaj. Etymologically, the word comes from the root 
V--, ‘ to be ’, of which it is an abstract form, conveying the notion 
of ‘being’, ‘existenee’. But the word is employed in a very 
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extensive signification in the AvestaT The -word Jvaj comprises 
both the spiritual and material existences : cf. 

-tieyisvl? 

“ We extol the entire existence of the pure, the spirltiiul and 
the material” (Y. XXXV. l).i It is not restricted in sense 
but extends to the entire creation both of tho good and bad 
principles : cf. — “ the friends 

of the entire existence of the pure” (Yt. XI. 17/; 


^ .K*^«>A>Je-"{3* 


“ To withstand and drive away the entire existence of the wicked ” 
(Y. LXI. 5).® In point of time, it covers the past, present and 
future ages, and is not limited to one period ; cf. 


-ieii 


“ Homage unto the entire existence of the pure, which is extant, 
has been, and is to be.” (Y. LX VIII. 22 ). On the material 
world, the word applies to the animal creation ; in other 

words, to corporeal existence ; cf. 




“ who first of the corporeal existence praised Asha ” (Yt. XIII. 89).® 
According to the Tir Yasht, § 48, comprises the 

“ animals of five classes ” of the Farvardin Yasht 
§§ 10, 43, 44, which are enumerated there in extenso> 



The word is thus found employed in a very extensive 
sense in the A vesta. On the other hand, the word seems 

to have been restricted to the sense of the material existence 
as opposed to the spiritual.® As such, it indicates also the terres- 


1 "Vp. II. 4 “ of the Bpiritaal existeuce”. 

, .ofthematerialexistence’: Y. XLIII, 3 

“The manifest existences where Ahura dwells’’. 

> Also cf. Yt. XI 22 : Vd. X. 6, 6 ; Y. L V, 3 ; Y. YlII, 8. 

» Also of. Y. VIII. 8. 

• Also of. Y. XIX. 9 ; Y. LU. 1. 

« Cf. Tt. XIII. 90. • Cf. Y. XXXV. 1. 
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trial world/ as opposed to ^ “ the earth or “ the soil.”^ 

Etymologically, the word signifies the animate creation, as 

it is derived from the root J®, ■»«\ “ to live The avesta is 
replete with the idea of “ the corporeal world"} 

“ His (the Saoshyant’s) look shall render immortal the entire 
corporeal world" (Yt. XIX. 94.)3 In the Yendid&d, Ahura Mazda 
is constantly addressed as “ the 

Creator of the corporeal worlds ", and the reason of His being so 
addressed in His capacity as the Creator of the corporeal world 
only and not of the spiritual too, is to all probability on account 
of the subject-matter principally treated in the Vendid&d, which 
is one having a great bearing on the well-being of the animate 
creations on the face of this earth. That the word is 

employed in the Avestan literature to denote the animate 
creation may be amply illustrated by citing passages from it. 
The enjoinment given in respect of observances relating to 
the waters, by Ahura Mazda to Zarathustra, were communicated 
by the latter, as stated in Y. LXV. 9, to 

i.g., to the corporeal animate creation — particularly the human 
creation, in this context. Besides the animate creation is charac- 
terised as being of the Holy Order ( •S“i;o-“e8. )* and 

it is the animate creation of the Holy Order that is furthered* 
by good objects or by the deeds of the good ones and that is 
sought to be hampered and destroyed,® and to be handed over to 
veugeance*^ by the wicksd ones. Moreover, according to Yt. XIX 


1 Yt. V, 73, 109, 113. 

2 The word ought not to be confounded in the sense of “the world”. It means 

the hard crusty soil or earth, and in this sense it ocotm in the Avesta as apposed to 

“theaky”; cf. ^ (Yt. XIII. 13). 

» Also cf. Y. IX, 3.6.8 9.12; Y. L VII. 24; Y. LAV. 9; Vd. VIII. J1 ; Vd. XVIII. 
65.69 ; Yt. V. 34 ; Yt. VIII. 29. 

‘ y. VIII. 3; Y. IX. 8; Y. XXX.1. 1 ; Y. LV. »; Vd. VIII. SU ; Yd. XVUL ftft; 
Yt. V. 34; Yt. VI. 1 ; Yt. IX. 14 ; Yt. XIX 12, 41, 98. 

* Cf. Y. XLIll 6 ; Y. XLIV. 10.; Y. XLVI. 12 ; Vp. II. 6 ; Yt. VI. 1. 

« Y. Vlll. 3 ; Y. IX. 8 ; Y. XXXI. 1 ; Yt. V. 34 ; Yk IX. 14 ; Y*. XIX 41. 

7 Y. XLVI. 8. 
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12, •&"!*«> here there can 

be little doubt that the word signifies animate crea- 

tion, as such creations alone can be rendered deathless. We 
likewise note that Mithra is recognised as the Ahu and Itatu o£ 
animate creations in Yt. X. 92.2 Similarly Zarathushtra is 
depicted as the Ahu and itatu of ‘aniirtate creations’^ 

and as the Itatu of the corporeal animate creations and head of 
the two-legged ones.^ Besides, the word -"Au!--®. in the sense 

of animal life* is employed by the side of ><•*'? or which 

conveys the notion of animal stature^. 

From this study of the word we find that it signifies 

material existence with particular reference to the animate creation. 
Thus, its signification is less extensive than that of But, 

on the other hand, this limited idea of -<»A\53-“5j will be found 
further restricted to human creation only in the signification 
of the word >o*}-“ or > 0 '-“. 


Now we turn to the interpretation of the word > 0 *-", which 
is the subject proper of tliis paper. As already observed in 
the begiuning, the derivation of the word >o’-" is from the loot 
O’-" ‘ to be’, ‘ to exist’, ‘ to breathe’. Etymologically, therefore, 
the word conveys the sense of ‘ existence’. But, so far as 
its usage in the A vesta is concerned, the word signifies not merely 

the animate creation like the word but its use is specifi- 

cally restricted to human existence. 

This idea of human existence is rendered clear by such passages as 
Yt. XXII. (Hkdokht) 2, 4, 0, 20, 22, 24, where the souls of the 

pious and wicked are depicted as experiencing as great pleasure and 

unpleasantness respectively for the first three nights after death as 


1 (On account of the kingly glory) the animate creations of the Holy Order will grow 
deathleas/’ 

• Cf. yt. X. 103*, y. LVII. 15 (with respect to Sraosha). 

.3 Yt. XlII, 91, 92; according to Vp. XVI, 3, Zarathushtra was the Ahu and liatu 
of those whom Ahura recognised as superior in Yasua. 
i y. XIlL^l. 

• Y. XXXI. 11. 

• Y. XLIII. 7 ; Y. LV. 1 ; Y. LVIII. 2. 
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the entire living human cbeation*. The fact of the pious eventually 
vanquishing the wicked will be, according to Y. XLVIII. 2, 
“reckoned verily as a good achievement of the human ckeation.’’® In 
the order of creation, human beings were created the last of all® 
and, according to Yt. I. 26 they were the result of Ahura’s wisdom 
and cognition, and that being the case, in the same section, we are 
told that uniformity would be observed with respect to human 
existence from beginning to end^. Similarly, from the phrase 

••‘•ai.-*,® it may be shown that in as much as 
an inquiry is made of Ahura by Zarathushtra with respect to 
His doctrines, it is “with a view to attain to the perfection of 
HUMAN EXISTENCE through Asha” and not of any other existence. 
The words and used in the masculine and 

feminine genders in Y, XXXII. 11, clear up, a fortiori, the sense 
of human beings. 

So far, we have seen the proper signification of the word >«»'}•*, 
in its general aspect. But like the word this word has 

also a sub-division of .xrj-*, ‘corporeal human creation’. 

There are various passages in the Avesta containing the phrase 
which can further substantiate the meaning we 
have above attached to For the sake of explanation we shall 

give only a few typical examples. 

According to the Meher Yasht, § 5, Mithra is invited for the 
entire corporeal human creation. The objects for which he is 
invited contain, among other things, victory and good conscience 
which can have reference to human beings only. Similarly, Aredvi 
Sfira An&hita and Tishtrya are recognised in Yt. V. 1 and Yt. VIII. 
15 respectively, as worthy of extolling and prayer at the hands of 
the corporeal human creation, and so long as extolling and prayer are 
peculiar only to human beings, this interpretation alone could be 
possible for the phrase •ico’>!-“ in these contexts. In 

* ^ 

» Vp. VII. 4 ; Y. XIX. 8. 

* According to Y. XXVIII 1 1, the beginning of the haman existence was owing 
to Ahnra’s commandmenta; its antecedent in line 1, in which refers to 

the last word of the preceding section). 

» ’y. XLIV. 8. 
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Vend, VIII. 50 an enjoinment is given to Zarathushtra to induce 

to level down the tombs, and in this con- 
text too by corporeal human beings are evidently 

referred to inasmuch as they alone could bring about the demoli- 
tion of tombs. In Vend. VIII. 100-102 it is enjoined that the 
man who has got defiled by dead matter in a jungle, should on 
his way address any corporeal human being he meets with 
about his intention of getting purified. In this context also, 
our interpretation of holds good. Vendidad IX. 

opens with an inquiry as to how men should seek out of the cor- 
poreal human creation, those who can purify the defiled. 
Here too, the purifier could be but a human being, and therefore the 
idea of the corporeal human creation can be consistently deduced 
from the phrase Vend. XIX. opens as under ; 

-i}*©*)-" •■‘"in 

This phrase proves very clearly that cannot 

but mean the corporeal human creation, as human beings among 
all creations, are alone capable of performing deeds. ^ 

But, besides the there is another division of xr}-* 

termed which means “mental”, derived from the root 

to think — a feature peculiar to > 0 ’-" only and not to 
This distinction is not ditficult of explanation. With respect to 
human beings, the mind forms a more essential and responsible 
part than the body. They act through the mind with the help of 
their faculty of reasoning, which is denied to other animate 
creations that act mainly by instinct. This being the case, 
a distinct mental existence is assigned to human beings to- 
gether with the corporeal existence which they share with 
all animate creations. It is because of this reason that in relation 
to human beings we find mention made in the Avesta 
of •»«)')»•• “another human existence and that is nothing 

else but the “mental existence” spoken of above. And so long 

1 For other instanoes of -XT)-" 1®; Vd- !• I i Vd. II. 

22, 24; Vd. III. 33; Vd. IV. 50-54 ; Vd. V. 4, 7, 39 ; Vd. VIU 34, 81 ; Vd. IX. 62 ; Vd. 
X. 19 j Vd. XIII. 20, 28 ; VA XVII. 2, 4 ; Vd. XVIII. 16, 21; Vd. XIX. 27, 29 ; Yt. VI. 3 ; 
Yt. XIII. 12, 20, 46 ; Yt I. 16 ; ifringan HI. 7. (?). 

» Vd. IX. 44 ; Vd. XHI. 8 ; Y. L V. 2 ; Aogemdaeoha 69. 
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as and are conditions of human 

existence beyond the corporeal frame, they must be sought for in 
“ the mental existence”, inasmuch as the Avesta 
speaks of two human existences^ oiljj namely, and 

Of the two human existences, namely, the corporeal and the 
menttd, the corporeal formation cannot claim to be free from 
destruction ; for it is framed in a substance that decom- 
poses when the activity of life ceases. The same cannot be said 
of the mental state of life, which being free from any decomposing 
encasement, lays claim to be recognised as unceasing. These 
notions are clearly brought out in tlie Avesta. Ahura Mazda 
is depicted in Vend. VII. 52 addressing the soul of the man 
who had levelled down tombs during his corporeal existence, as 
under, characterising the two existences : — 

“Hail here to thee, 0 man 1 who hast passed from the 
perishable human existence over to the imperishable human 
existence.”® This same section renders clear the idea that 
what we term -{{v-uJe*--!? “ best human existence” or 

heaven, is to be located in otr}-", “the mental human 

existence”, which is In the earlier part of section 

.52, it is stated of a person who destroyed tombs during his 
corporeal existence, that “ indeed for that man the two spirits do 
not stand fighting in his onward progress to the best human 
existence” which, as seen above, is characterised by Ahura in the 
latter part of the same section, as imperishable.* On the other 
hand, as opposed to -tfo*-" we find mention made of 

1 T, XXXV. 8, 8 ; Y. XXVIII. 2 (cf. in gen. dual) ; Vp. XI. 7 (of, locative 

dual) ; Y. XLI. 2; Y. LI. 9. existence + another existence: a 

comt^uation of two j XXXVIII. 8 j Tt, X. 93 in the dual with 

»two) J T. LVII. 25 in the dual). 

— * Y. XL. 2 ; y. LVII, 25 ; Tt. XXII. 16 ; Yt. X. 93 ; DStastAn Putsiahn XL. It is 
neoessary to draw a distinction between and In Y. XLIII. 3 and 

T. XXVIII. 2, the idea intended to be conveyed is not of a purely mental state but refers to 
the mental part of the corporeal frame. 

» Vd. XIX. 31 ; Yt. XXII. 16, 

♦ Cf. Yt. XXII. 16 where ♦fC-" is identified with 
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1 In Vend. XVIII. 76, these two conditions of human 

life are called •SJfe aiv-" “the human existence 

which is of the pious” and .«jre •*^ 0 *-* , “the 

human existence which is of the wicked”,® and the latter is 

characterised in Vend. XIX. 47, as 
“ human existence of darkness.” 

We have thus seen the proper signification o.'’ the wor l 
>«'»•“ with its difiEerent epithets. Its general signification is that 
of human existence or vitality.® But this sense is extended 
further, and a new meaning, not inconsistent with the spirit of the 
word, is attached to it. 

In the A-vesta, the word >o*-“ conveys besides the notion of 
conscience as does the word which is derived from the root 

“ to see”. These two words seem to represent the two functions 
of the conscience, namely, of perceiving, and of conceiving or forming 
conceptions from those perceptions. Consequently, in the Avesta, 
these words stand as synonyms,* 

We shall now see the use of the word in this sense, in 
the Avesta. In Y. XXVI. 4 and Yt. XIII. 149, are enumerated 
the five spiritual parts in man, namely, (conscience), (per- 
ception), (sensibility), (soul) and (spirit). 

That these parts are spiritual and survive after death may be 
shown from the same sections, since these parts which are extolled 
therein are of the Poiryhtkaeshas etc. who had fought for the 
sake of purity in the past.® This being the case, to interpret the 
word >o‘-« in this context in the sense of life would be beside the 
mark, as life is but evanescent and ceases with the death 


» V(t 111. 86; Vd. V. 62; for •((V.'O see Y. LXXI. 16; 

Y« XLIV. 2 Home is the beginning of the best human existence.’* 

■ •«fo— Y. XXXI. 20. 

* The Engiish word animate which signifies vitality, derives its origin from the L it. 
animarey ** to flU with breath.'* The word ** aspiration ** which finds its abode in conscience is 
likawiae derived from a root which means ‘*to breathe*', namely, the Latin spiro, “ to breathe.** 

A Cf, Vd. X. IS,19. 

• Cf. Y. XX 71. 6. survives after death (Y. XXXI. 20; Yt. XXIi. 9), nnd 

•o do thelipt three parts (Yd^ XIII 50, Vd. XIX 29; Yt. XXU. 1-2, etc ; Yt. XIII. 17), 
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of man. The word > 0 '-“ is also employed in opposition to 
“ mind ” ; and in such cases it is more appropriate to interpret > 0 '-" 
in the sense of conscience than in that of “ life ”, as “ mind '' and 
“ life ” have no co-relation between them. In Yt. I. 2, we read the 
following : 

“ What of the entire corporeal human existence is most 
approaching the mind ; what of the entire corporeal human 
existence is most clearing the conscience ?” In Y. LXIL 10, 
the blessing of the fire contains among other benedictions the 
following : — 

— “To thee (shall increase) an activ'e mind and to thee shall in- 
crease an active conscience ” Then what follows, namely, 

clears up the meaning of > 0 ')-" as “ conscience”. 
In the sentence, the word occurs for “ life ” and so 

there is no necessity for another word to convey the same idea. 
Hence in the sense of “life” would be quite redundant. The 

sentence therefore should be translated as “ Thou shouldst live 
a life of joyous conscience.” In Yt. X. l37 the characteristics 
of a genuine Zoti are given as under : 

• . . . 

“ For whom a holy Zoti of pious conscience, of the body of 
minthra,... extols.” The officiating priest ought to be pious in 
his conscience as he has to preside at different ceremonies, and this 
is the correct interpretation of the word in this context. 

In Y. XI. 18, Yt. I. 2 and Khurshed Niy&ish § 4, occurs 
the following sentence : ••4W 

”"^1^ u Q j^inesha 

Spentas ! unto you I dedicate Yasna, Vahma, ... through mind.... 
through conscience.” Here a dedication is made full heartily and 
not half-heartedly, and that idea is borne out by >«'}-•. The same 
idea is also graphically expressed in the Avesta by the phrase : 
--t—o* Aj-s .4»>-x which 

n^eans literally, “ Froiq the qonsoientioqs h^art-towards tho hea^ 
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which cogitates over the choice.”^ 

We shall now take up the first part of the Ahunavar formula 
and see the force of the word >0*-“. The first line of this formula 
runs thus : v**'r-" 0 ' mo*-" The 

word is an adjectival form form ‘ choice Taking >o*-“ 

in the sense, above indicated, of “conscience”, the line may be 
translated as under : 

“ As conscience (is) approvable, so (becomes) Ratu on account 
of (his following'the laws of) Asha.” 

This interpretation paves the way for the proper understand- 
ing of the terms > 0 *-“ and >v-“i so constantly met with in the 
Avesta. > 0 *-“ and are two dignitaries in the religion. Accord- 
ing to the first line of the Ahuna Vairya formula, translated above, 
the main idea is of >«)'-" “conscience” beng “ approvable ” 

and of the »v-“i likewise becoming so by following Asha“. Zara- 
thushtra being of an “approvable conscience” and having followed 
the laws of Asha is termed oo'--, “ Ahu and 

Ratu of the animate existence”, in Farvardin Yasht section 91, 

and “Ratu of the corporeal animate 

existence” in section 41 of the same Yasht.'* Lastly, we shall 
refer to Y. XXIX. 6, which contains Ahura’s reply to the 
queries of (3«u8h Urva made in the first section. The reply runs 
thus : ••“('-“O' “No 

one is known as an Ahu* nor as a Ratu following the laws of 
Asha”. Ahura failed to find one worthy of being appointed an 
>0'-“ and a of the material world. Zarathushtra later on 
attained to this diginified post. 

K. R. Cama. 


1 Tt. X. 9, 61. 

* The phrase of lioliues# ” is 

commonplace. Here also the Ratu is designated as being of Asha. 

* Cf.Vp. II. 4 ; Vp. XVI. 3; Ahura Mazda is also reckoned as Aliu and Ratu par 
excellance in Y, XXVII, 1 and as Ahu and Ratu of the spiritnal existence in Vp. 11. 4. Cf. 

Yt. X. 92, 103 for Mithra and Y. LVII. 15 for Sraosha. 

* Of ftu approrable oonBoience’^ according to the Ahuna Vairya formula. 
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H. Winckler said as pioneer in 1889 on page 128 of his 
“ Researches into Old Oriental History ” in the Essay on “ Median 
and Early Persian History”: “ ...Perhaps, by the way, the whole 
relationship of the Achasmenides and Cyrus, which Darius empha- 
sized so strongly, existed more in tradition than in reality. If, 
however, the genealogical tree which Darius claimed (!) was really 
(!) the right one, then the affair is simple enough for us : Telspes 
(sic) was one of the Aryan conquerors, one of his sons became king 
in Anairan, while the other, the founder of the branch line, from 
which Darius sprang, founded for himself another small kingdom ; 
in case, that is, that such a kingdom had ever existed, for which, 
however, we find no proof in our explanation of the questionable 
place in the Behistun-inscription ” 

This is probably owing to the erroneous interpretation of the 
second part of the early Persian duvith-taranam (B&g. I, 10) 
which is still incorrectly read, and which he interprets as “ for a 
long time”. This interpretation was in accordance with the 
opinion of those scholars in whom that deeper knowledge of tbe 
Indo-Germanio or Iranian languages was wanting, and who were 
probably well-versed only in the Semitic languages. 

Among others who took up these observations was P. Rost 
who in 1897 published his “Researches into Early Oriental History 
— Communications of the Anterior Asiatic Society ” in the paper 
entitled: “ The so-called kingdom of the Modes and the uprising 
of the Persians.” He enlarged the theory of H. Winckler, the 
student of Semitics, who has probably brought from his Assyrian 
annals, little belief in the credibility of the assertions of Iranian 
princes, and Iranians and Indo-Germans generally, — the theory of 
the non-relationship of Cyrus I. and Darius I., into a monstrous 
bogie of his own imagination. He thinks that Weissbach was j»o- 
bably right in his opinion that the inscription of Murghftb pro- 
bably originated with Cyrus the Younger, and conjectures among 
other things that: “The whole story of the pseudo-Smerdis is 
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simply an invention of Darius for the purpose of overthrowing the 
Bardija, and of placing himself in the foreground : to see in 
Barzia (!) a usurper from the people is but slightly probable... . ” 
(p. 107). And before this (p. 106) he says : “ ... . This supposi- 
tion (that the genealogical tree claimed by Darius had nothing 

to do with Cyrus’ genealogical tree), I consider to be the most 

probable 'fhis thing looks very artificial. The royal historians 

of Persia had probably thought it necessary afterwards to deepen 
the halo surrounding the person of their king by connecting him 
with the great emperor.... Such an artificial combination of 
genealogical trees is nothing uncommon in the Orient...-” Then 
P. Rost writes : “ ... The Persians have been, for ages, masters in 
lying (in spite of Herodotus)”, and in so doing attributes the lie to 
a good witness, — “ and very clever inventors of fairy tales... .” In 
addition to this, he proceeds (p. lO'J/ : “... ..Darius’s inventions 
(!) are probably not limited to the artificial genealogical tree and 
the fable of the pseudo-Smerdia... . Darius is not very oarefol 
about the truthfulness of his statements....” 

In Helmot’s “General History” III, 1901, “ Early Western 
Asia,” H. Winckler expresses himself even more plainly, now very 
likely misled by Rost, He says : “It seems that the Achseme- 
nian tradition, and with it, that of Herodotus, which depends on 
it, lied consciously, when they termed Cyrus an Achasmenide. 
The motive for such an invention is clear: Cyrus and Cambyses 
were considered lawful kings of Persia. Darius gives the genea- 
logy referred to in his great Behistun incription Cyrus names 

this Te'ispis (!) as his ancestor also in the inscription composed in 
.Babylon, shortly after his conquest of that place. In this he 
gives his ancestors as Cambyses and Teispis, but not Achaemenes. 
There probably existed no relationship between the two families ; 
it was simply invented by the royal historian to establish Darius 
as the lawful descendant of Cambyses. Monuments erected later 
(Cyrus’s grave in Murgh&b !) with the inscription ‘ I am the king 
Cyrus, the Achsemenide,’ had probably the same purpose. Cyrus 
probably knew nothing about his ancestor Achaemenes.” Winckler 
says again (p. 138) : “We have already made up our minds that 
Darius was not related to Cyrus and his house, i. ^., that the 
former was not an Aohaemenian (of. p. 106). The reason why he 
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and the legends told in his name, nevertheless maintain this is 
clear : he wishes to be considered the lawful heir of the old royal 
house ; this is not to be wondered at, when one remembers how 

Cyrus was really the creator of the great Persian Kingdom 

The upstart (!) Darius, however, in addition to the support given 
him by the nobility, who were bound to him through his prosperity, 
needed a tradition which would win for him the veneration of the 
common people. What David had been to the Israelitic legends, 
Cyrus had to be to the Persian ; and as the first effort towards 
the re-establishment of Judah after the exile could not do without 
a descendant of David’s lineage, so a ruler of the Persian kingdom 
had the right to ground his claim in Cyrus, whose house was 
considered to be the bearer of dominion in the new world king- 
dom...” 

No student of Semitics could: in my opinion, speak in this 
way, except one who can find no trace of honesty and fidelity in 
the people whose languages and literatures he is studying Persia 
of to-day, with its motley and confused population, has no 
relationship with the early Iran It has taken on much that is 
Semitic, has been since 400 A. D. almost wholly Aramaean, and 
it could indeed be said to be Judaised. And the Persians of 
the present day are treated by one scholar, as also by others 
who blindly follow him and are thus misled, as the same as the 
early Iranians. But between the early Persians and the Persians 
of to-day — the early Persians and the Semites — there is all the 
difference in the world — “ distance as great as between heaven and 
earth.” I have dealt with this question in my article in “ Neue 
Preuss” of 12th August 1908. 

Winckler makes many other insinuations about the Iranians 
in Helmot’s “ General History ” (Vol III, p. 140) : ‘‘ The name 
W ischt&spa (of the protector of the Zarathushtra Spitama) is scarce- 
ly by chance the same as that of Darius’ father ; this is probably 
here but the expression of the splendour and importance of the 
Persian kingdom to the Far East, when the people there came to 
know the origin of the Avesta, to let the father of the head of the 
Persian dynasty rule.” — These last words show plainly that Winck- 
ler considers the Iranians liars, and that he takes them to have 
consciously published untruths. By what means ‘does this student 
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of history, otherwise so excellent, arrive at the conclusion that 
the ealy Iranians were given to lying ? He does not even believe 
in the racial difference, and will hear nothing of Indogermans etc- 
It would appear as though he had never troubled himself about 
anything apart from Semitic languages and history. He need 
not do it. But we expect that, in that case, he and other 
Semitic scholars are not entitled to pronounce an opinion about 
Indogermans and Aryans. Winckler is also fundamentally mis- 
taken in reference to the Persian Cuneiform characters {Vide 
Helmot’s History, Vol- III. p. 154) : “ The Persian Cuneiform 
characters ”, says he, “ are for once really invented in obedience to 
a royal mandate, in order to enable the inscriistions of the old 
kings to be transcribed in that language also. The Persian 
Cuneiform characters, which were clearly introduced first by 
Darius, in order to give expression to his national policy, in oppo- 
sition to that of a Cyrus or Cambyses, has had no hi, story, and has 
fulfilled no nussion of culture.” 

Winckler has thus shown himself incapable of passing a 
judgment on the .subject of Iranian history. It is a pity that 
calumniations of the character I have pointed out — not to speak 
of serious mistakes — are to be found in text books destined for 
wide circulation. Research of this kind means an undermining of 
our national feeling, of the Germanic consciousness which is of 
equal worth with the Iranian. I should like to point out from the 
B&gist&n inscription the utter ab.surdity of these mistaken notions 
and insinuations. I do not wish to discus.s at greater length the 
“ way in which Andreas was .sold. ” (Cf. Andreas’ lecture at the 
Hamburg Congress of Orientalists, 1902, transactions published 
1904, p. 93) or Homrael’s connection with Winckler and Rost. 
(Cf. Hommel’s “ Outlines of the History and Geography of the 
Orient”, 1904, S. 197, where Hommel speaks of a “small 
falsification. ”) 

In Bag. I. 4, Ddrajavusch says : “ My father (is) Wichs- 

t&spa, the father of W. (is) Arsch&ma, the father of A. (is) Arij&- 

ramna, the father of A. (is) Tschischpisch .. ” and (I. 9.) “ 

Eight of my family, who were formicly kings ; Z am the nin-th we 
are nine two-fold kings." The form “ToTspis” found in Herodotus, 
inust be entirely done away with. According to the inscriptions the 
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name is Tsehischpisoh or Schischpisch. The Greek Teispes m9,y 
probably have stood for Tsispes (Cf. seapis), that is with ie instead 
of with a simple e, as in Aspdthines — AspAchina: Skysai— skutsoha: 
skolos etc. (Cf. Orient. Lit* — Ztg. 1908; July No. 7, p. 319 in the 
article entitled “The names of the kings of Anohan” by G. Httsing; 
Philologus, 1907, II.; “ Iranisches” by A. H.-K., at pp. 176, 17S, 
180 — skysdi Philol. Novitates, 1907,11. s. 65; “ Sakisches : 
sakai, skysdi by A. H.-K; Orient. Lit. — Ztg. 1906, August, 
Sp, 440 ; “ Persian Proper Names” by A. H.-K.) 

Geldner translates in “ The culture of the Present”, 190, under 

‘‘The Oriental Literatures,” I, 7, s. 219: The father of 

AriyftrS,mna (was) Caishpi [sic)... I am the ninth; in 2 lines we are 
kings-..” and omits the 9 after navam'i, “ the ninth”. The early 
Persian word which I have rendered as “ twofold ” was formerly 
read duvitdtaranam or duvitdtarnam and translated as “ since past 
ages ” or “ following after one another for a long time”. ( Cf Foy, 
Z. D. M. G. ; Bartholomae in “ Early Persian Dictionary Justi 
in “ Outlines of the Iranian Philology” H., and “Hislory ofiran”, 
p* 417, note. Among other things, however, Justi correctly keeps 
the two branches of Tschischpisch — Chishpish. (Cf Index p. 416). 
But the word is to be read, according to the King- I'hompson 
edition of “The Sculptui’es and the Inscription of Darius the Great 
on the Rock'of Behistun in Persia ” (London, 1907), at pp. 3, 86, 
94 and 95, as duvitd'parnam, “in two lines ”. Weissbach tried to 
explain the word in the Z. D. M. G., 1907, II. p. 725 by 
the early Indian parna, “ wing, row ”. And I on 9th October 
1907 in the Neue Pruss. (Krtwz-)Ztg., connected the parnam 
with the Lat. plenus, and Gr. (&-), (di ) pious, Ger. full + 
fulna, and thus recognised the word folded. I have always, unlike 
other investigators, clung to the idea of two in duvitd and have 
never thought it possible for the word to mean “ long ” or “ old 
In April 1905, when the King-Thompson edition was yet unknown 
to me, I interpreted the word duvitdiarnam as twofold in the 
Philologus, II. p. 189, and I have never been able fully to 
believe in a tarnam. In Philologus, 1907, II. pp. 188-189, 1 
compared the “ two lines” of the Ackcemenidce with the expression 
from the A vesta Naotairja, i. e., descendants of Naotara, “ the 
younger” (Cf. Gr. neoteros: nautara), as Ari&ramnp, the second fon 
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of Tschischpieoh was called. And it will be readily admitted that 
if the Wischtftspa-D&rajawausch line was called “the younger”, 
there must have been “ two lines”. I did not think it necessary 
to say in so many words what to me was perfectly clear, namely, 
that with “ in 2 rows ” and “younger line ” it was always plain 
that Cyrus and Cambyses were the elder line of the Acluemenidje. 

In Philol. Novitates : IlI-IV., 1907, pp. 101-102, and 108, 
I repeated my rendering of duvitdparnam as “twofold”. (Cf. 
Neue Preuss. (kreuz-)zlg., May 24, 1908, No. 243 under 
“ Iranisches” by A. H.-K. ; and “ Zeitfragen” July 12, 1908, 
No. 28, in “ The importance of the Medes and Persians in the 
history of the world”.) Herodotus is perfectly correct in his 
assertion about the relationship between Darius and Cyrus- 
Cambyses, and Winckler and liis adherents are equally mistaken. 
Tolman in “ The Behistau inscription of king Darius” (1908, 
Leipzig, Harrasowitz) renders (fuvitdparanam (which he gives 
instead of -parnam) as “ long aforetime”, mixing up duv/id with 
du-ra, “long”. This does not injure my rendering “ in two rows”, 
“ twofold”. I hope, however, too great a weight ought not to be 
attached to the judgments of Tolman and other non-Iran ists in 
their explanation of Iranian words (Cf. Weissbach-Bang : “The 
Early Persian Cuneiform-Inscriptions”, 1908 ; “Assyriolog. Lib- 
rary”, X. 2, pp. XI and XIV.) 

I have already mentioned HUsing’s paper on “ The Names 
of the kings of Antschan” (Orient. Lit. -ztg, 1908, July Nr. p. 
318 et seq.), where he expresses a doubt as to the names Chi.^pisaud 
kamhujija being Iranian. ChiSpis would be the Persian chi^a-pisja, 
and holds the same relation to the Median chitra as mi§a to Mitra 
chschaM to chstra etc., and Kamhujija could comprise in it the 
name of the Iranian people Kambuja, as Sogdianos, Sugda etc. 
Compare, Marquart’s “ Researches into the History of Iran”, 
1905, II., p. 137, note ; Spiegel, “ Iranian Archaeology” p. 442 : 
“ The original Aryan form (of the name of rivers etc.) must have 
read KSmbuja, and the proper name Kambujija can scarcely have 
meant anything else than ‘ he who descended from Kamboja’ ”, 
Windisohmann, “ Treatise on the Science of the Orient” (1859) 
p. 79, note, says : “ The identity of the names Kamboja and 
Cambyses proves t*hat their language was related to the Early 
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Persian and Bactrian.” Compare also E. Kuhn in “ Avesta, 
Pahlavi and Ancient Persian Studies”, (1904). Kamboja is the 
name of a river which is so often used : kamboja ; V" camb, “ the 
crooked”. — Hiising, however, retains the relationship of Arij&- 
ramna, Arsch&raa, Wischtstspa and Cyrus-Cambyses (Sp 321, 322); 
and he is to be recommended, although he will be found di fficult 
to understand. 

I ask Hiising how the name of a prince (Kambujija) could 
have had reference to a bodily ailment. What does Hiising mean 
by this ? Of what root-word was he thinking ? The name of a 
colour hnmboja which has something of the idea of kapota (dark- 
blue-grey), and which could be related to this word, . . . (Hiising, 
column 32 1) could not bo the root of Kambujija, either apart 
from a form kamboja. instead of kapota (Osteranisch. Kapocha, which 
might be possible ; compare : spinta : sipech, sipej ; Lehman- 
Haupt’s Klio” 1908, III-IV, p 493 which contains an article 
“Darius ami the Genealogical Table of the Achnemenides”, which I 
have discussed in the Neue Preuss.) Kreuz-ztg. of Aug. 11, 
1908, Beilage zu Nr. 373, as mentioned above, is also to be consi- 
dered — even though it was occasioned by my articles on the early 
Iranians, — and discusses only the old well-known material of 
mine and others, the meaning of duvitdpar7iam and Naotairja. 
The opinion or the fact that Darius’ statements are to be taken 
earnestly is advocated not only by Hiising and Lehmann-Haupt, 
but also by Prasliok and Marquart, and by both in very eloquent 
words. Prom Marquart we shall quote here only “Researches into 
the History of Iran”, 1905, II. p. 194, note) : “It must bo per- 
fectly clear to every unbiassed person in the face of the facts 
( the derivation of the early Persian Cuneiform character writing 
from the Medes, which is older than Darius) how very ridi- 
culous those persons have made themselves, who believed that 
they must disentitle Cyrus and his kin of Persian nationality...” 
Further at p. 196 : ...“A produce so frivolous, or better still, so 
vicious, could only then be understood and believed, if this king, 
who exhorted his subjects to honesty in worthy and earnest 
words, and who is conscious of having conquered over lies, insur- 
rection, and violence, and of having restored the kingdom founded 
by his forefathers to righteousness through Ahura Mazda’s help 
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and through a mighty struggle ; if this king had been himself 
nothing better than a vile hypocrite and liar, as Winekler and 
his consorts would like to make us believe.” And Marquart 
says further on p. 197, where he first mentions that Darius I. 
had duplicates of the Bagistan inscription made and erected in t'le 
principal cities of the provinces which had rebelled as a con- 
stant warning. “...But in Pars the people certainly had the 
dates of the uprisings in these provinces still in mind, and Darius 
would scarcely have wanted to run the danger of being caught 
as a liar by his own countrymen. In closing, it is to bo noticed 
that it is quite another thing, when the king of Asia announces 
to his people his victory over the upstart who had arisen against 
him, in the languages of the three most important kingdoms 
of his domain — at a place much more easily seen on the great 
military thoroughfare — than when an Armenian monk, translat- 
ing Greek works into Armenian, translates and changes the names 
of the months of the stationary Roman or Macedonian-Roman 
calendar into those of the Armenian changeable year. This will, 
I hope, be enough to establish the conviction that the inscription 
of Darius in all three languages is to bo, and must be taken 
seriously by all those persons to whom the investigation of the 
truth is important, and who are not trying to out-trump each 
other with daring, would-be sagacious conjectures, and have 
themselves talked about, or demanded unconditional belief in 
their own hypotheses as though they were a new gospel.” 

Marquart is right in feeling and speaking thus against the fan- 
tasies of Winekler, Rost and Andreas; and Prtishek’s opinion prac- 
tically coincides with his. Pr;ishek says in his “ History of the 
Medes and Persians ” (“Handbooks of early History” I, 1900, 
Gotha pp. 264-265)’. “. . When one considers that a Htkataois, 
Charan or Dionysius were living at the time of Darius’s ascension 
of the throne, and that the great Behistun inscription was written 
during the first period of its originator while the direct impres- 
sion of the events was still fresh, and at the very latest in the 
eleventh year after the death of Cambyses, it will not do to assume 
that a condition of facts, alleged to be the correct one, was com- 
pletely hidden from the contemporaries ; and that an inscription 
placed in the heart of the kingdom on the much frequeuto<i high- 
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way of war and coinmeroe which connected two royal residences, 
was meant to radically remodel the true state of affairs in 
the minds of the people, and to replace it by a trumped up 
official description, and to give all the inhabitants of the King- 
dom the conviction that Darius, who had done away with the 
lawful heir of the founder of the kingdom ( Bardija-gomata ? 
Winckler, Rost), was from now on to be looked upon as the legiti- 
mate successor of Cyrus ” 

Meyer in his “ History of Antiquity” (1, 1884, p. 607, “Grave- 
stone of Cyrus at Murgab-Pasargadae”) on p. 613 says: “ Even 

the nearest heir to the throne (after Cambyses) Vishtaspa, a 
grandson of Tei'spes, seems not to have dared to lay claim to his 
inheritance ” and recognises thereby that the relationship really 
existed ; he believes too the Persian and Grecian annals ; but is 
it not to be feared that the new edition will prove the absurdity 
of Winckler and Rost. E. Herzfeld has an excellent work in the 
“ Klio ” (1908, I) which, however, only proves the absurdity of 
several of the investigators’ theories and brings but little new 
material — since I with Hiising, Marquart and others have never 
doubted that the grave of Cyrus in Pasargadse belonged to the 
Great king Cyrus, and that Darius was not the originator of the 
Cuneiform characters. (Cf. Philol. Novitates, 1907, I., pp. 7-8 : 
“ Pasargadie and Persepolis ”, by A. H.-K.) Herzfeld says on 
page 60 ; — According to Weissbach’s idea, Parysatis has 
raised this monument to her favourite fallen son, Cyrus the 
Younger ; this is therefore of no account.” Further on page 
65 : — “That relief of Pasargadas is therefore older than the 
art of Persepolis ...”; and on page 68 : — “ The quick decay 
of the Cuneiform character-writing after Darius points towards 
its having been superseded by alphabetical writing, as E. Meyer 
has shown. Against the Cuneiform character-writing having 
been invented by Darius, Marquart (“lies ear ohes,” 1905, II. p. 
193) sets up the most important philological, epigraphical, 
and historical objections. Hiising (0. L. Z. 1900, col. 401) has 
also shown that the Persians must have taken the Cuneiform 
characters from the Modes...” 

I took sides with Hiising relative to the origin of the Cunei- 
form characters (in Philol. Novitates I,, in 1907 V Pasargad® etud 
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Persepolis,” p. 8\ On reading Herzfeld’s paper one would probably 
be inclined at first to believe that the Persian Cuneiform charac- 
ters are older than Darius, that the tomb of Cyrus in Pasargadse 
belonged to Cyrus II, the Great, father of the famous Cambyses, 
and that Darius, as one of the Achsemenidae) had put to death an 
usurper, Gom5ta, the real Pseudo Bardija, and not that he himself, 
as usurper, had put the lawful heir, Bardija, to death, as Winckler 
and people of his opinion would have it. 

E. Meyer says, by the way, in his “ History of Antiquity ”, 
(III, 1901, p. 38) : “...King Darius in his epitaph exhorts the peo- 
ple not to place themselves in opposition to Ahura Mazda’s com- 
mands, not to leave the straight way, not to be unjust ; he impres- 
ses on his successors to keep themselves away from lying, and to 
puni.sh the liar heavily if they wished to keep their kingdom 
unimpaired (Bag. IV) ...” Then at page 39: — “But he had not 
shunned fraud in the murder of the Magus and the conquest of 
Babylon according to tradition, and a sophism of his in vindication 
of lying in cases of dire necessity is even handed down (Herodotus, 
III. 7^). Not seldom does the Persian history like that of 
Sparta and Romo offer the spectacle of a distinguished man’s 
seemingly keeping his word, but really committing the most 
despicable breach of promise ...” 

It is not necessary to examine here to what extent certain 
politically wise and necessary measures, and rules of conduct were 
changed and coloured, and given a slightly different meaning to by 
the Grecians or representatives of other races. Reports prepared 
by others and tinged by their national consciousness often contain 
untruths ; and as we have statements about ethics etc., in Iranian 
documents we do not need to place our confidence entirely in the 
foreign Grecian sources. 

Forcibly and in a like connection, says, for example, L. F. 
Lehmann Haupt in the Klio “(1908 III-IV, on p. 493 in “Darius 
and the Achsemenian Genealogical table”) : — “ In determining the 
eight ancestors who, according to Darius’s words on the entrance 
to the Behistun inscription, were kings before him, the same 
mistake is always made, that suppositions are always taken into 
consideration, whicii are directly opposed to the representations of 
Darius; while surely the only right way can be to endeavour first to 
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restore the genealogical tree as Darius presented itj and then to try 
to see how the items which differ from it are to be explained or to 
be credited.” 

After reading passages like Bag. I, 30-31 : ” Kambyses 

had there Bardija (Bmerdis), from the same mother and the same 
father killed”, and before that, fBag. I, 28) : ‘‘ Kambyses, the 
sonofKyros, of our family....” Further, (Bag. IV, 44-45) “I 
call Ahura Mazda to be a witness, so true is this...”. (B:ig. IV, 
47-48) : “ It has not been written down for this purpose (what 
I have done besides), so that not anyone who may read this 
inscription later, may consider it too much, what has been done 
through me, not believe it of me, consider it untrue...” (Bag. IV, 

G3-64) : “ Ahura Mazda has helped me because I w.as neither 

an unjust man nor a liar, nor an evil-doer, neither I nor my 
family ; I lived according to the law ; neither to a poor man (hire- 
ling) nor to a master (freeman) did I do violence...” To doubt 
these word* at all, not to believe these majestic, honest, warning 
words of the great king without any further proof means to be 
devoid of every sensibility and feeling for Aryan and Indogermauic 
culture, gives evidence of animosity and envy, and would lead to 
the conclusion that the Aryans and Germanic peoples, the Indo- 
germans as a whole, had reduced the rest of the world and its cul- 
ture to ashes. 

If then, as is granted, the Cuneiform writing and much else 
that is Persian originated with the Medes (Cf. Philol. Novi- 
tates, 1907, 1, p. 8, opposed to Weissbach, from A. H -K., etc.) 
why do we not excavate on the ruins of early Iran, so as to obtain 
possession at last of the inscriptions of the early Iranian kings 
and Great kings ? 

We surely could and should have inscriptions from an Aschtu- 
wega and a Chwachscha (h)ra from Ch8ohat(a'rita (Kashtftrita), 
the two Kurush’s, the two Kambujija’s, and other princes of Iran. 

Then we could, partly at least, prove and verify the Indoger- 
manic Arch®logy with documents older than the early Indian ones. 
Then at last Iran would be granted her full valuation ; where she 
is now so unjustly forced to take her place backwards from early 
India, which surely has and must have had much less that is ori- 
ginal than has Iran. Early India is still, however, the first to be 
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consulted on questions of comparative philology, the early 
Aryan religion, and so forth ; and this has led students in many 
cases to very false conclusions. Only the finding of new early 
Iranian documents, which are awaiting their resurrection and utili- 
ty by the thousand, will bring to light the many mistakes in our 
consideration of comparative philology, which is still not quite per- 
fect (Cf. Neue Preuss. Kreuz-Ztg., August 20th 1908, Supple- 
ment to Nr. 389, article entitled Indogerininisches by A H.-K. 
Concerning the myth of the golden nts, “ Neue Pr. Kreuz-Ztg. 
October 8, 1908, Nr. 473 and Indogermanisches,” Neue Pr. 
Kr.-Ztg., 28. October 1908, Nr. 507, A. H.-K.) 

The Aryans of India wandered through Iran, and through 
them (l) tlie Elamitic culture, which is older than the Eranian, 
(2) the Iranian culture of tlie time of the Ach»menidse and (3) the 
culture of the middle Persians, all had their effect on India. On 
this account a great deal of the early Indian culture is to be 
explained by the Iranian culture. 

In conclusion I should like to refer once more to Justi’s intro- 
duction to the “History of Iran” (Outlines of the Iranian Philology 
II, p. 398 ff.): — Just as ungrounded as the reproach of cowar- 
dice is that of falsehood Through many witnesses above 

reproach it has been satisfactorily ascertained that the handshake 

was the safest security among the old Persians The same thing 

is true of the Parthians, and it is well enough known of the pre- 
sent day Parsees that their handshake to a businessman has the 
security of an oath ” 

Regarding the trustworthiness of the Parsee tradition, which 
Ed. Meyer in “Journal of Comparative Philology”, 1908, I, p. 1 ft’, 
is trying to pulldown, Cf. Orient. Lit.-Ztg. 1908, Aug. Nr. 
Col. 357 ffl in “ Also a sign of the times”, Col. 379, 399-400; 
Orient. Lit.-Ztg 1908, Sept. Col. 444 under ‘‘ Rectification.” In 
addition to this Justi gives (in Outline of the Iranian Philology, 
II, p. 398 ) from B.W. Leist, “Altarisches Jus civile,” I, Jena 
1892, p. 56 : — “Written down in the teachings of Zarathustra in 
the commandment about purity as in those about truth is a beauti- 
ful direction towards a deeper examination of moral problems, 
which is essentially wanting in the Brahman religion in India, with 
all its mass of pucificatioas through fasting and other practices”. 
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Prom the words of Count de Gobineau Justi quotes: —“The 
God of the Bible is surely great and sublime ; but His people, 
compared with those people whom one hears here instructing (the 
Iranians in the VendidM IIIi 2, 6-10; HI. 25-27, etc. ) are very 
low j and one understands the special earnestness and the kind of 
wonder, with which Herodotus talked about old, and even at tlie 
time he lived, almost dead Persians who held bravery and 
truthfulness high above everything else. Even the Grecians of old 
never accustomed us to such a Language”. — Count de Gobineau by 
Justi. 

Note; — Concerning Vishtaspa’s kingship which E. F. Lehniann-IIanpt denies 
in the Klio 1§08, III-IV, pp 493 et seg. in Darius and the Achsemenidian Genea- 
logical-tree’*, Cf. Ed. Meyer, “History of Antiqnity ” 1; “ But Achaemenes is not 
king ; therefore Vishtaspa must be king. Further G. Husing, Orient. Lit -Ztg. 1908, 
July nr. col 318, in “The names of the Ki ngs of Auchan”, p. 321: “ There is, 
however, no reason for considering (1) Hachamanish as unhistorical ; (2) him as 
king; (3) Ariaramna, Arshama, and Vishtaspa not as kings; (4) and the last-named 
not as descendants of Hachamanish ** (p. 322) “ The text mentions 8 kings, not 8 
great-kings. It was superfluous acumen which made him ( Darius) a lying inven- 
tor of a few more great-kings as an cestors or contended with the great Cyrus about 
his descent from Hachamanish.*’— Concerning Vishtaspa as king, compare further 
“Philologus**, 1907, II; “ Iranica** by A. H.-K., pp. 188, 189. For the dates of the 
lifetime of Zohrawastra (Zarathushtra) Spitama, who lived under Vishtaspa, 
compare p. Ib8; Zohrawastra is title, not name; cf. Avesta Vjistr6-f8huyfts 
Astrapsychos pp. 181-182; further Orient- Lit.-Ztg. 1906 Aug. nr. col. 439 
“ Persian Proper-names** by A- H.-K. ; Nov- nr>, col. 605 “Nachtrage”; Neue 
Preuss. Kreuz-Ztg. 9 Oct. 1907, Nr. 473, “Iranisches” ; 24. May 1908, Nr. 243 
(supplement) “Altpersisches,** as well as “Zeitfragen” July 12, 1908, Nr. 28 
“The importance of the Modes and the Persians in the History of the World” by 
A. H.-K- 


A. Hoffmann-Kutschke. 



THE REVAYETS ON “ FIRE”. 

Among the products of nature, fire, water, vegetation and the 
earth are held with sanctity in the Zoroastrian religion, and in 
Zoroastrian vvorks we find numerous passages giving injunctions 
against defiling these objects. Especially in the Vendid&d, we 
find in great detail ordinances for maintaining water, earth and 
vegetation in a pure state with a statement of the disad vantages and 
the sins accruing from a disregard of those injunctions. As these 
objects are held sacred, restrictions are imposed against bringing 
them into 0 intact with dead or putrid matter in any way. As 
regards firo, we find various writings in all parts of the Avwta 
pointing oat its great utility in the world’s commerce. Great 
factories, mills and railways indispensably need fire, and even man 
depends for his life on the fire in his body. Hence is the praise 
and the elevated place assigned to it in our holy books. Much has 
been written on the subject in the Avesta and Pahlavl books, but 
it is worth knowing what our ancestors of three or four centuries 
ago thought on the subject, and with this object I give here in 
detail from the Reodnel of Darab Honnazdiar the views regarding 
the utility of fire, its many virtue.s and properties, and the 
disadvantages of an improper use thereof. 

Fires have been differentiated and named from the several uses 
made of them. One is the Rerezishmngh, the ever-burning fire in 
the vicinity of the Creator Ahura Mazda. Vohu Frydna gives 
heat to human and animal life, Urmlzishta is the name of the fire 
which constitutes the heat in vegetable matter. Vdzishta is the fire 
of lightning. Spenishta, the fifth, is the fire generally used in the 
world'. The Revayet speaks in the following manner of fire. 

It has been enjoined in the religion that care should be taken 
of fire, and it should be kept apart from water. For there is a 
demon that dwells in fire, and another in water. When these two 
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fall together they cause harm. Fire must not be exposed to sun- 
shine, for that would be a sin. Fire should not be touched with 
the hand, or blown upon with the breath of our inoutli. Putrid 
matter or the Nasu should be ke])t away from it, and green wood 
should not be burnt on it, and no kind of offensive smelling article 
should be placed on it. For tho ])urposo of cooking food, large 
utensils should be used, in order to [)revent thoboiling and bubbling 
water from overflowing from the cauldron niul dropping on to the 
fire. After having done with tlie cooking, tlie Hrc ought to be re- 
moved to and deposited in the Afa/ih Kadeh (house of fire). Fire 
should not bo kept in houses where there is no huni in hibitation, oJ' 
else damage would accrue Tho Indy Creator has entrusted fire to 
the AmsliAspend Ardibeln«ht, and has eiijoiiuMl that Ardibeliesht 
should iKjt admit into heaven the soul of any one who causes injury 
to it. In placing wood on tin lire, t-reld.; care must be tak<‘n to see 
that no putrid matter, o' hair or any objijction.ablo matter is 
attached thereto. Whoso burns wood without f aking this [)rocau- 
tion, comnaits a grave sin. Good wood and pleasant scent-giving 
articles should be burnt on lire, and one Yathd aha vairi/o and one 
Ashem rohh should be recited when placing them on the lire.' 

Fire should not bo extinguished but shouhl be maintained 
ever bright and burning, and great care must be taken to see that 
the fire in the hearth is not extinguished. The menstrual woman 
ought to keep three paces away from the lire, and her ey(f ought 
not to rest on it.- If the fire of the hearth is maintained with care, 
all the fires on the seven regions of the earth rejoice, and if proper 
care is not maintained, all the fires moan, and the man responsible 
therefore is unable to have his wishes gratified. If the fire of the 
hearth is extinguished and even if a hundred dinars of gold are 
sent as an expiation to the Atash-Kadeh, the sin is nut thereby 
atoned. 

It is enjoined in the religion that to the Amshaspend Ardibe- 
hesht has been Consigned the sovereignty of heaven, and the .VI 
mighty God has directed him not to allow heaven to any one froni 
whom he has not received delectation. It has also been ordained 

* AtashNiyftish and A r d ft t V > r ft f ft m a k, 

* Vend id ft d, XVI. 
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that there will be a blight of progeny in the house where fire is 
not cared for, no male offspring takes birth therein, and the house- 
holder is not res})ectHd by men, and his words carry no weigfit. 

The harm of extinguishing ceremonial fires is this that the 
force oi the Avesta that may have been recited goes to the demons 
and the strength of the Yazishn reaches not unto the angels, and 
by the increase in the strength of the demons, evil is infiicted in 
the world. 

Precautions must always be taken to see that dead matter 
does not reach water or fire. It has been enjoined in the religion 
that the soul of thi; man who throws dead tnatter on to fire or 
water is never re.scued from liell, and it is also said that by that 
action inos()uitoos and oth er noxiou.s little insects breed most, and 
the opf)ressivcnoss of winter and cold increases.^ If a man takes 
care to keep dead matter away fn>m fire and water, hi.s .soul enjoys 
the happiness of heaven with delight. 

The ])unishnu!nt of relegating <lead matter to fire and water is 
tltis that the jtorpetrator of the offence becomes polluted on earth; 
he is unha[)py on earth and heaven and feels great chastisement 
at the hands of the demons Tim creator Ahuia Mazda directs 
the prophet thus : “ Iid'orm my servants of the punishments de- 
.scribed in the Vendidad for bringingdead matter to fire and water, 
so that they may abstain from that sin, or else they will have to 
experience the heavy tortures of hell. ’’ 

Fire and water kill no man. 1 ho Creator Ahura Mazda said 
unto the prophet Zarathushtra as is said in the Vendidad.’ 
And Noshirwan Murzban has com[)osed verses in Persian in accor- 
dance with the spirit of the Avestan writings. The Creator 
Ahura Mazda said to Zarathushtra : “ 1 have created fire and 
water on earth, whiidi smite no man; hut tliouidioly Ahriman has 
created a demon, file worst of all demons, whoso name is ‘ Astbgu- 
wad’ and who is also known as ‘ Vae vatar , which demon firings 
8ce|iticism into (.he hearts of men, and easts them into water, 
and trios what lie can to see that they may die in water and lose 
their life in it by any means. It is this demon that kills a man or- 


' V o n d i d A d. Vn.%-27, 
2 V r n d i d a d. V. H-O. 
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dinarily in water, and then it is pretended that the man was drowned 
in the water. The same must be said of fire. This wicked demon 
makes man mad and ties up his legs in such a way that when a 
man falls on the fire, the red burning fire consumes the man. 
O Zarathushtra, know this and inform manki nd about it, that no 
harm can reach man from anything that I have created in the 
world, and that none of my creations cause pain to men ; but the 
demon ‘VM-vatar’ deceives men and smites them, and drives life 
out of their bod ies.” 

It is proper to consecrate A tash-Beher^ms at all places where 
men of the good religion reside. It is said in the religion 
that if there were not the support and the strength of Atash-Behe- 
rkms, not one man of the good religion could live in the world. 
Two Dasturs with the great should serve fire in them, and 

keep the Atash-Beherftm bright all night, and if keeping it 
bright at night they perform the BOe ceremony, a hundred thou- 
sand demons and drujas are destroyed by its power, and twice that 
number of sorcerers and par/s meet with death- And if there are 
not the m«Mis ol consecrating Atash-Beher^ms at all places, Atash 
AdarSns should be consecrated. The fire of the Atash-Beherain 
must be taken great care of in every city. It should be specially 
made bright once in the night, and twice by day, and sweet- 
smelling scents placed thereon. Thieves and highwaymen are in 
great consternation through the power of Atash-Beherftms, and 
hence it behoves men to bring scents and fuel to the Atash-Behe- 
r^m and to supply food and vestments and other expenses to the 
server of the Atash-BeherSm. Wliou at midnight the fire is 
resuscitated and sweet scent placed thereon, 99,999 demons perish 
by the force of it, and so many demons are the less for causing 
devastation in the world. At night B6e should be performed at 
the Atash-Beheram and sweet scents placed on the fire, and for 
1000 yards further from where the wind carries the sweet scent, 
1000 demons and drujas perish, and twice that number of sorcerers 
and parts meet with death. Such is the greatness and efficacy of 
the Bde. 

It is a highly meritorious act to spend money for the mainten- 
ance of the Atash-Beherfim. Zarathushtra Spitama asked Ahura 
Mazda thus: “Is it good to spend money at home, or to give 
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it to a {)iou8 person, or to Sfioiid it on an ^ tasli-Jieliorani 
Then Aliura Mazda replied : “ It is Ijrittur to s[)()ud tnonoy alter 
au \tasli-Beherani.” Sweet scents ouj^ht to be placed on that fire, 
for regarding V tash-Beher&ms it is said in the religion that vvhcre- 
ever there are men of the good religion girding the Kusti, Atash- 
Beherilins should be consecrated ; Atash-BelierSrris ought to be 
in existence wherever there are men of the good religion "-irding 
the Kusti. For \ tash Beherams are watch-keepers, and guard the 
city against peril and calamity, and watch over all. If in serving 
an \ tash-Beher&m, by a mistake the fire is extinguished, then 
the man who does it is a marifarjdii sinner and must meet with 
hell, even if he has done a liundred meritorious deeds. Hence 
proper care must be taken of the \tash-Beheram with full watch- 
fulness. 

A N iyaish ought to 1)0 daily perlormefl in honour <>1 the 
Atash Behoram. H it is not [)()ssil)lo lo do so daily, it should be 
done at least live days in every montii, on the d lys llormazd, 
/■Vrdibehesht, \dar, Sarosli ami Beherjtm. It is a duly <'> perform 
the Niyaish in honour of the \ tash-Beheram on tiiese days. 

It is said in the religion that when the pro])liet Zarafhu.^litra 
brought his religion from the court of God, ho had brought dowti 
with him a vase of fire. In one hand he held the Zenil-Avesta, 
and in the other a vase of fire, and the name of the lire w'as Adar- 
Bdrzin- .Meher. There was such a divine property in that lire that 
it needed no fuel or anytliing el.se to sustain it. Without fuel, it 
remained ever-burning and bright. Then tlie King built a golden 
dome ((jnmhaj)^ and enthroned therein the Adar-Burzin-Melicr. 
When the accursed and impure .Vrjasp ma<le w.ar on Iran, and 
defeated Lohras[) and captured the land of Iran, he tried what he 
could to extinguish the fire Adar-Bnrzin-Meher, hut he was fpiite 
disappointed, and the tire, by the foreo of its own nature, disappear- 
ed from tliere. There is a (ilace called Kdipdiht-i- \ '/sh(<hi> 'iu wlierc 
tlio fire \dar-Burzin-Meher went a.ml lodged, and f.hore it remains 
till this day. The [)laeo is called for this 

reason that the corpse and the Ihtkhuut of G-iistasp is there. The 
corpse of Kersasp and that of Sam Nariman are also tliere, and 
there is a vast forest of grass tliere, and lienee the fire al-o dwells 
in that forest. 
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The lire Adar-Goshasp is like a king. It is the lord of Ir4n, 
and the support and protection of the Iranian kings. This fire is 
on Mount Ashnavand. This Adar-Goshasp had assisted king 
Kaikliosru, when Kaikhosru took the Dez-i Beheman. The 
story is tliis tliat when king Kai-KSus grew old, and no one 
was lit for sovereignty, the Yazad Sarosh inspired Godroz in a 
dreatn saying : “ The King has grown old, and in the world 
affliction, famine, plague and tlie superiority of Afrasiab are on 
the increase. All this will he banished only in case a son of Si4- 
vaksh who is on Turanian soil, will come hero and mount the 
throne of Iran. His name is Kaikhosru, by whose powers all the 
evils will vanisl). But no one can fetch him here, except Ihy own 
son Gev who can bring him, if ho goes there.” The story is a 
long one. At lust Gev wont there alone, and wandered about the 
Turanian soil for seven years, and filially brought Kaikhosru away. 
Then Birari, tlie minister of Afra.siab went in pursuit after them 
with 1,000 mounted soldiers. Gev, however, confronted them, took 
the minister alive as his jirisonor, and having pierced his ears, he 
tied both his hands. At last he came to his pathway by the sea 
Jihun whicii is famou.s among seas. That sea pointed out the way, 
and by that way did Kaikhosru come to Iran. Then Ths became 
jealous at the idea that Gev and Godrez should come to the fore- 
front when Kaikhosru came to the throne. So Tus said : “ I do 
not like this arrangement. FribOrz, son of Kaus, is fit for sove- 
reignty ; then why should a grandson fill the throne ? And this 
boy is the son of Afrasiab’s daughter; hence he is unfit for the sove- 
reignty of Iran.” Upon tliis there was a dispute between 
Ghdrez and Tds, and half the army took the side of Tfis, and 
half that of G6drez. And the two [larties met on a plain to fight 
it out on the understanding that the party who by the grace of 
God won in the battle, should take the sovereignty. Then Ths sent 
word to Kaus : ‘‘Wo have come to a fight on this point, and I want 
to inform you that many Iranians will be slain in the battle, and 
a now cause of strife will bo ongciidorod amongst ourselves, when an 
enemy liko Afrasifib is threatening us.” On hearing this, K2,U8 
summoned to his presence Tfis and Godrez, and Frib6rz and Kai- 
khostu, and in the presence of the king, a strong discussion took 
place between 'I ns and Godrez. Then king Kdusgave the following 
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judgment: — “ In iny eyes, the two sons are equal- One is a son, and 
another is a grandson. If I bequcatli iny .sovereignty to ono, the 
other will be sorry. Therefore I decide thus, Tliore is a ])lacu called 
DSz-i-J^ehman, wliQvo mmy demons and sorcerers dwell . Nobody 
ventures to go thither. The |)laoo is so un:i[)pr()achab'o l.liat no 
one hcis been able to vanquish the fortress. Hence 1 shall .assign 
the sovereignty to that one of the two who will con([Uer that for- 
tress.” This decision plea.sed all. Then Tus and Fribbrz marched 
on with a large army to storm />>': 'i-IU'hnnin. But wlicn they went 
near it, they experienced burning vapours on all four sides of it, 
as if there was a fire there The earth and the sky becann; warm. 
For seven days they irnivcd rouiul tin.' fortress and returning 
thence, challenged Kaikho.sru to march on the fortress. Then 
Kaikhosru and (»cv and Gbdrez prepared them,selves ami marched 
tow.'irds I)rz-l- soiim sohlieis. And Kaikhosni got 
the following words written out: ‘‘1 tJm servaiil of f Jod, am a 
worshipper of Y.'t/.dan, and .-ill tliosu wlio are demons :uul .sorcerers 
must quit this jdaco.” This writiitg he li.xed on to the point of a 
lance, and instructed Gev to drop the letter on the gates of the 
fortress. As soon as the letter was read, there came such a noise of 
thunder from the sky that the whole eautli shook, and darkness fell 
on the earth. Then a flash of glory descended from the sky and 
settled on the ears of KaikhosriTs horse. This was the fire fid.shasp. 
Then the demons and sorcerers took f right at the thunder and 
the glorious fire, and the gates of the furtros.s being < pened, all the 
demons and sorcerers vanishetl therefrom. Thus Kaikhosru took 
the fhh-i^/iehrnun. Having mastered the fortress with the miracu- 
lous aid of the fire, Kaikhosru lialhal there for a year, and built 
there a golden dome, and Giithroned the .XJ.'ir-Gftshasp there on a 
jewelled throne. * hen wlien Kaikhosru attained to tlie .so\ ereignty 
of Irfta, it was again with the miraculous assistance of this fire. 

The fire Khordad is the lord of all Dasturs, and the jiioserver 
of all Dastur.s. I’his fire dwells on the hill of Kiingdii in Hindus- 
tan. The Hindus call it a volcano, fhoy never ])laco fiu I on this 
fire; it is over-burning without fuel. I’ho fire Khordad is also call- 
ed \dar Khb] reh and \dar Ft'iha. The fire Biirziii-Meher is lord 
over agriculturist.^. By the grace of that fire, corn is grown 
for the agclcalturist. L'his fire resides on Mount iiaevand-dast- 
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and is also known as VkhtSispAn Mind Karkd. 

All these three fires are burning vapours. They need no fuel 
or fumigating substances. They remain ever-burning witliout fuel 
or fumigating substances. They are not extinguished even by 
p 'uring water on to them. Just as vapours would arise from other 
fires when gliee or fat is pi. iced upon them, so would vapours rush 
forth from these fires when water is poured on them, and they only 
increase in splendour when rain falls on them. Is is then that 
they illumine most. 

A question was a.skeJ as to what was the enjoinrnent for the 
case whoru one cooked his meal or broal or flesh, or anything else 
in a cauldron on fire on which a corpse or other dead matter had 
been burnt- fhe answer is that in case the dead matter was 
completely burnt oft‘, and no hair or nail-paring or skin or matter 
was loft on the ashes, then if one trode on the ashes or touched 
them, no harm would be done thereby, and if one cooked his meal 
on that fire on which dead matter was burnt and partook of that 
meal, or if he placed a cauldron and roasted meat thereon, it was 
allowable, and he did not get impure by such action. It is no sin 
to eat anything that is cooked on such fire. But every precaution 
must be taken to see that no hair or nail-paring or matter of any 
sort or any putrid dead substance has remained there. In such 
a case no pollution comes to one who touches the fire. Fire has 
such a ])urity in it that it purifies everything that is placed on it ; 
hence no pollution comes to one who cooks his meals on it. If a 
corpse is burnt on the fire, and if thereafter one removes that fire 
after proper straining to the Atash-GAh it is highly meritorious. 
But if one knowingly causes a corpse to bo burnt ho becomes 
polluted and a deadly sinner fit for hell, for the sin of burning and 
causing dead matter to be burnt is the same. Besides it is consi- 
dered a meritorious act to remove the fire of factories to the 
Atash-Gflh, and it is specially meritorious to remove the fire from 
the factories of people of an alien faith. 

At the time of consecrating anew Atash-Beher&m, the fol- 
lowing sixteen fires are colieotel ani put together after diverse 
purificatory devices. In the VendidAd it is enjoined as a merit to 
remove sixteen kinds of fires to the Atash Ddd-GAh, and several of 
these kinds of fires are known to be employed in the.oonseoration of a 
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new Atash-Beherum. The fires so used are the corpse burnt tire, the 
dyer's fire; the fire of public baths; that of potters ; that ot brick- 
layers; that of coppersmiths; that of alchemists; that of mints, 
that of blacksmiths ; that of armouries ; that of taverns ; that 
distilleries ; that of a military camp ; that of a shepherd ; that of 
lightning ; and that of the hearth of a Zoroastrian, Enjoin- 
ments are given in the eighth Fargard of the Vendidfl,d to remove 
all such fires as give out noxious vapours in the air by the burning 
in them of impure articles, to a proper place for fires, after per- 
forming different ceremonies in regard to them. The respective 
merits for the act of such removals are also detailed therein* 

Regarding the way in which the fires are to be selected or 
purified before taking them to the Dur4- Meher we find this writing. 
The prophet Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda: “Tell me, O 
Ahura Mazda, what I ask tliee. If men of another religion burn 
a corpse, and the fiie after such burning lies exposed in some place 
where one happens to see it by day, how should the man take it 
without getting contaminated by the act ?” Thereupon the Creator 
Ahura Mazda replied ; “Listen, O holy Zarathushtra to my direc: 
tions. If a man of the good religion sees fire on which Darvands 
have burnt a corpse, and performs the proper ceremony thereon, 
his merit will be as great as that of one wlio has treated 10,00d 
fires with proper ceremony or has awakened 10,000 fires As 
recompense for this meritorious action 1 cause rejoicing to his souU 
and bestow heaven on him. The man who, seeing a corpse-burnt 
fire does not treat it with proper ceremony, and moves on to his 
work, leaving the fire where he found it, does what is equivalent 
to extinguisliing 10,000 ot my fires. As retribution for that sinful 
act, I consign his soul to the demons and to Ahriman, for him 
to meet with torture at their hands. Now listen to my instruc- 
tions for the treatment of fire on which a corpse has been burnt. 
Inform all men in regard thereti>. Let the man who treats the 
fire stand at a safe distance from the fire on which corpse has been 
burnt, and hold a long stick of fuel over it. When the stick 
begins to burn, let him remove it to the distance of a span, and 
allow it to burn out. When the flame thereof is extinguished and 
the fire is about to run cold, the man should take another stick 
and light one end of it in this fire. When this stick begins ta 
73 
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burn and the other fire goes out, he should plaoe the new burning 
stick at the distance of two hands from the last, and he should 
continue a similar process until he makes use of nine sticks which, 
when they respectively begin to burn, are to be placed at the dis- 
tance of two hands from the fire from which they are lit. The fire 
on the ninth stick is to be considered pure and to be removed to 
a fireplace and the other fires are to be allowed to remain and run 
cold where first deposited. The merit of placing fuel and incense 
on the fire of the ninth stick after its removal to the proper plaoe 
is as great as that of properly treating 10,000 of my fires. The 
merit of properly treating an individual fire is one ‘firms n’ and 
hence the merit is 10,000 ‘firmans’. A thousand demons are anni- 
hilated by the act, and the merit of the net is as great as that of 
placing fuel and incense and thus continuing to keep 10,000 fires 
burning, and of performing 10,000 niyitiahes and prayers. The soul 
of the purifier gets rejoiced by all this act of merit. If one sees 
a corpse-burnt fire and moves on to his business leaving the same 
there, he commits a sin equal in greatness to the act of extinguish- 
ing 10,000 of my fires, and his soul will experience unlimited toil 
and pain at the hands of the demons ami Ahriman. fciuoh is the 
merit of dispositsg of this fire, and the sin of neglecting it. But 
in taking this fire, care must be taken to sift it nine times as 
directed and holding the paevand. The paevand consists in keeping 
connected with the fire by holding one end of the stick on the fire 
and the other in the hand. ’ 

In another place it is written that during the process of 
sifting the corpse-burnt fire, two males should hold the 
paeimnd and recite the Srosh J>dj upto the word ashahr^ and 
should hold an iron pan with bores in it on to the fire, tlie pan 
bearing on it some sawdust obtained from sandalwood, and should 
take on it the flame of the fire until the dust begins to bum, and 
then dispose of this new fire by placing it at a distance, as explained 
above. Then the pair of males should stand aside. Another pair 
should then take a p tn with bores in it and similarly obtain a fire 
of saw-dust from the fire thus deposited by the first pair. In this 
way nine pairs should repeat the process, and finally the fire prepar- 
ed by the last pair may be taken to the proper plaoe for fire. If 
some Darvand has burnt dead matter (naad) on the fire, it is a duty 
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to Bift the fire as aforesaid by this ninefold process, and the fire 
should then be taken to its proper place. Whoso does this, per- 
forms an act worthy of the same merit as that deserved by one who 
cleans 1,000 fires, and obtains 1000 ‘ firmans” of merit. The burn- 
ing of dry impurity on fire, whether in a jungle or in a desert place 
necessitates a similar iroatin3nt for the fire. Whoso sifts that fire 
as directed above is worthy of the same merit as one who enlivens 
500 fires, and Providence gives him a great reward. In the same 
way there is a proportionate merit in treating all the other fires, 
namely those of potters and the rest, above detailed. All these 
injunctions have been given by God himself, and no one should 
cast any suspicion thereon. It has been enjoined by the Creator 
Ahura Mazda that if the fire of the hearth of the Zoroastcian is not 
sifted in manner aforesaid, a flrmani sin attaches to the Zoroastrian 
every time he places a cauldron on the fire for cooking his meals. 
If once every year, the household lire is not sifted and food con- 
tinues to be cooked thereon then certainly the “firmdni” sin 
attaches to the party in default. 

The burning of green or wet wood on fire i.s equivalent to the 
pouring of water thoreon. It is a great sin to place wood in that 
manner. Great care must also be takei\ to preserve all or any fires, 
and if any fire i.s found lying anywhere uncared for, it must be at 
once taken to its proper place. Gol lias enjoined lliis in the eighth 
Fargardofthe Vendi hld,and has thus warned the prophet ; “ Zara- 
thushtra, do tliou inform mv servants of this that they should take 
care of firu- Tel! them to deem the 10,000 fires of which the merit has 
been above detailed, as 1113’^ 10,000 children.” A versifier puts the 
matter thus and says that it behoves men to execute this com- 
mand of God. If one acts acc<)rding to the divine behest his soul 
feels rejoiolng.s. and Jiieet.s . with heaven. Dastur Noshirwan 
Murzban lias composed verses to the effect that the guardian of fire 
finds a place in tlio GarothmAn, for this reason that tire is tlie son 
of the Creator Ahnra Mazd.a, and hence must be properly preserved. 
And the Creator Ahura Mazda has given the key of heaven to the 
Amshaspend Ardibehesht, and has ordered him not to let any one 
who has neglected fire to move in its vicinity. Hence whoso 
belongs to the religion of God must look well after fire, and must 
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take any fire wherever found to its proper place, observing the 
process defined above. 

NOTE. — The above writing has been reproduced here from the original Persian 
not to treat the readers with any grand philosophy or enlighten them with any 
deep esoteric learning, but to give an idea of the way in which expounders of 
the faith attempted to shed light on religious pioblenis in the “Dark Ages*’of 
Zoroastrian learning. The style itself would be a sufficient index to the merit of the 
ideas attempted to be convoyed by these apostles of learning. The prolixity of 
detail and the frequency of the repetitions will convey at once to the critical reader 
an idea of the moderate brilliancy of the intellect of the writers, and thestill greater 
intellectual dulness of those whom the writings were meant to enlighten. We shall 
leave the reader to judge for himself about this typical specimen from the 
Kev;1yets. 

Epulji Kkksaspji Antia 



QUATRAINS PERSANS INEDITS 

En Dialecte De Hamadan 

I 

Qahri Derdjh'inl 

Dordjezini (aiusi orthographi? dans le manusorit original,) en 
I’ethnique arabis(‘ de Der-gozin, chef lieu du canton d’‘Alhm, entre 
Haraad&n et Zendj^n, a deux journees de la premiere de ces villee. 
C’est un point oii la doctrine de Mazdak s’est longtemps main- 
tenue, d’aprhs les autorit^s citees par Yslqofi.t ; raais au temps de 
HamduUah Mo^taufi les habitants ctaient devenus ChSfeites. 
Metre : — — | — w_ | — ww — [ w — — 

Au3e homistiche, lire icA' 

^ i i O*'** Jt — 

— b J I J i 

O coeur de pierre ! done, pourquoi, amant plaintif, avais-tu 
confiance ? Confiance en ces deux infideles, I’amitie et I’amie? 
L’epine qui est la preoccupation que causent le monde d’ici- 

bas et celui de la vie future pour la l^elle it la jouo 

de jasmin? L’epine et la rose vont liier ensemble, 6 toi qui 
avais confiance dans I’epine ? 

Cette piece a et^ extraite d’un djont/tm album ayant appartenu 
MirzS Hal)ib lyfahani et contenant des vaciantes des quatrains 
de BllbS. Tfthir ‘Uryfin. 

II 

Auteur inconnu 

Los deux quatrains qui suivent sont places, dans le manus- 
orit dont j’ai entretenu les lectours du S'piegel Memorial Volume 
p. 211, no 1, it la suite de ceux de Bubii Tilhir et en sont separes 
par I’ indication d’uii autre [auteur]. ’ 

* J -fl c» ; ' <> 

n/iji *jy- wj ' •» U ^ U ^ 
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Sans toi, je reste dans rabrutisseinent : viens, et vois. J’ai 

du poison dans ina coupe, viens, et vois. L’echanson 

ot le musicien };<5init. Jo tieus une conversation 

particuli^re : viens, et vois. 

Metro: — — — i — 

Sur la' premiere persorme en o , voyez Nouveaux quatrains^ 
p. 212 et 213. — Boure a ete expliqu(5 dans les notes du no. XII 
des Quatrains de BAhd Tdhir et du no. XI des Nouveaux quatrains^ 

^ •ij 15 ^ J »,£-. ji tjtij (*’1* '^Jx xS‘^3 

O tuucoa nnilo ! uii nij'lo to guotto ; Jus.jue.s a quand continu- 

eras tu de poursuivre la perdrix et le franoolin ? 

Celui qui fait le inal dans le monde, trouvera son chllti merit : 

ne fais pas de mal, pour n’en pas eprouver. 

M^me metre. — Lisez vad-Se dt^ et a la fin vad-ech kar, 
ce dernier mot dtant le participe passe, ^ moins qu’il n’y ait ISi. 
une faute de oopiste. — Sur me-k^ (sans redoublement), voir 
Quatraim, no. XXXl- 

III 

N"nr-^An Chuh 

Vers extraite d’un album ayant appartenu a Mirz.^ Habib 

Iofal»fini — Metro hazudj. 

^ ^ 

J J* XS ^>{jS 

J’ai I’ceil humide par suite de I’arnour que tu m’inspires, ma 
poitrine est ploine de soucis de te savoir si loin de moi. 

Pour pouvoir te prendre secretement sur mon sein comme une 
rose ; J’ai dochire ma volonte jusqu’au pan de la robe. 

Did-om est deja atte8t<5 dans Quatrains, no. XIII, XXVI, 
XXIX. Sur le pronom personnel mou, voir Quatrains no V. 

jA^**.* *x}t j\ j'f tjjJ 

ijij ji 

1 MS. , ri»itrii meirum. 

2 MS. xsi 3. MS ^ Oj . 4 <-*0 OJ 
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VienB, vois son duvet, semblable des jaciuthes, suspendu a de 
roses, vois Tdoriture rth-Ani qui a pouss^ au milieu de ton visage. 

Comme une tonnelle d’eglantines au bout du buisson de roses, 
vois ses oheveux ^pars et erfipis. 

Sur les images gol - visage, voir V Ants el-‘ochchaq, de ma 
traduction p. 40 et sombol = duvet, p. 47. Sur la sorte de chevelure 
dite kdkol, dont le qualifioatif est prdcisement le participe mosalsal, 
voir le m<im 0 ouvrage, p. 10. L’doriture rihdn est decrite dans Les 
Calliqraphes et les Miniaturistes de V Orient musulman, par Cl. 
Huart, p. 35. 

Si j’alluine, en guise de flambeau, les soupirs qui 
s’dlevent de inon cceur, je mettrai le feu tout un monde, qui 
brnlera comme un single papillon. 

Lorsque tu m’interrogeras sur son visage et ses cheveux, 
[je te r^pondrai] : Elle a transformc mes jours en nuits et 
raes nuits en jours. 

Le manuscrit a et seulement k la 

fin du 4cme hemistiohe ; mais !e maintien de cette derniere 
forme, que le oopiste a laiss'* subsister, prouve que c’est la forme 
originale.— “Sur 1’ image nuit = cheveur., voir I’ Anh~el-'^ochchdq, 

p. 16. 

4j^ ^ J'** 

(*» 

Je suis ce d^bauoh^, adorateur du via, qui a donnd son 
ooeur ; je suis (Sternellement enivre de ton vin, de la liqueur 
que tu me verses. 

J^ai support^.** ...par la faute de ton amour j’ais ; 

mis en pieces le tapis de Tascetisme* 

J^ignore ce quo signifie 4^3 ( ainsi vocalise) est 

une prononciation dialectale pour . 
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Je suis cet homine ivrc qui ne distingue plus see {)iods de sa 
tete ; Je ne connais plus rien, sauf ma bien aimoe. 

Cette tranquillite qui ramene lo cahne dans le Oieur, Je no la 
trouve plus qu'auprbs de rdchansonqui me verse lean celeste 
du Kauther. 

jl 

Oh ! le beau jour on je verrai ton visage, ou je cueillerai une 
rose sur le buisson de I’amour couronnc ! 

Je m’assicrai en ta oompagnie et me Itverai hors du eo^nmeni ; 

Je quitterai le comment et pourtant je ditai que je reste assis ! 

•* « *• » . 
ttf* c»j ' y^ 

jjjj ^(j jl li 

Est ca pour tirer toute cette lie que je bois la coupe ? Ton 
amour est, en effet, devenu pour moi ooiimie une cendre de 
vin qUi ferinente. 

Je cueillerai une rose dans lo jardin de tes dclice>‘, et conmie 
le rossignol, je pousserai des cris. 

IV 

hahil Tahir ^Urifln 

Seoonde version de son ghaz'el publie dans les Nouveaux 
quatrains, d’aprcs I’appendice aux poesies de Maghrebi, litho- 
graphiees par le Cheikh ‘Asd-al-Wahh4b s\ Teheran, anno 
1300 hcg., impriraerre de Habib-oll^h. — Metre hazadj. 

'*3 '**1 

J.*-. x> o *jy» X »'Wj Jji jU ^ AJ jl *; I x-^y^ (***^ x^ 

fS — *^jy^ y*^ 

fym >* y^ <^yt V ^ jy^ 

Ia. xa j y*** j ^ ^ 

isi iJjfcj — U5 ^ ^ T J ^ 

jb JA, Ojb 
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^jU* Jii jb 

j I j J .5 ^ jj ^ oT 

i^j j 0 ^jj jj^ j 



\jj^ 

i jj 


4 - 

- 


J* 

•j '■> 

ft^ y (S’ 


! I jA 


ittj — 


j< j 6 

ry 

(S' jy l^J 


1*^ Jtj 


- 

- 

->0» 



ji\i 

0.1. 

° j-i j 


■ 

iJ j*'! 

‘ y 





jU 

/♦, - 

- 

u-UJi 

'*1 




' iJJ 

t <XXJ 

V 






„ ^ «• , * 

(.*-<j. 5 l^ iSi ■ - ijh ^ }‘ < J ^ (*^-'- Uij'i 

jj fjj Ci>*« ^ j “" 

(*^jt li ij ij ft jy I _\ I ft i 'ji jff-X J jjj i ' w* 

Jo brule tout entier, je suis tout brCilures — la chaleur qui 
in’otouiFe me fait ressembler a de la braise ardente. 

Si Ton me coupait la tete cent fois, coimne on le fait a une 
chandelle en la mouchant, je u’en serais que -plus enflamme et plus 
brulant. 

Je suis un gibier dont une Heche a traverse le corps, je suis 
aux abois dans les filets de la fortune. 

Sans toi, je ne puis ni manger ni dormir ; on dirait que sur 
mon corps la pointe de chaque poil est comme uti glaive accre. 

D’une seule plainte, je bride les deux niondes (celui d’ici- 
bas et celui de la vie future), car par la brfilure de mon c®ur, je 
suis le music ien [des incantations]. 

Je ne m’oooupe des affaires ni de la vie future, ni de la vie 
presente ; je suis un palmier sans ombre et sans fruits. 

Si, mfiine en un jour je te voyais deux cents fois, je n’en 
desirerais pas moins te voir encore une autre fois ! 

Je suis ce fardeau qui surcharge le palmier de I’amour, carje 
distille les tourments et je eultive les regrets. 

Jo suis oet homrne au cmur infernal, au temperament do feu, 
car ronfor n’ost ])lus pour moi qu’un peu do condro ! 

[Mets moij sur ma blessure un peu de baume, car je suis plus 
inal de jour on jour. 
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II n’y a nl gloire royale, ni orgueil mon , car j« 

suis la oouronne de ces cheveux 

Je suis cotnme un infidMe dans le pays des vrais croyants, 
comrne un musalman dans la contree des infidMes. 

Personne ne me oonsidere comme quelque chose ; dans cette 
region, je suis au dessous des moindres. 

S’il y avait dans mon c®ur autre chose que ton amour, je 
serais infidele aux soixante-douze sectes.* 

Des pointes dediainant oroissent de mon oreiller ; mon lit est 
tout entier opines et broussailles. 

Dans ce Ddilem, je suis tellement pitioccupe et triste, que 
tu me prendrais pour un oiseau sans ailes. 

Dans oe monde, je ne suis rien, et Ton dirait que je suis 
comme un caphelin sans pere ni mere. 

Dans le royaume de I’amour, nous sommes une ^ine sans 

marque ; dans la ville de I’amie, je suis un.. 

sans fruit. 

De toute eternitc je suis du race pure, et voila pourquoi Ton 
m’a appeld B4b& T&hir. 

V 

Maghrebi 

Molla Mehamraed Chirtn, surnomme Maghrdbi, ne ^ Nain 
dans la province d’Ispahan vivait dans la seconde moitie du 
XIV® siecle.* II dtait I’ami de Kemal Khodjendi; c’dtait un 
9 ohfi, qui avait eu pour maitre le Cheikh Isma‘il de Sennan.* 

Le dialecte de oette ville a dte etudie par A . Querry‘ et a 6t6 
range dansles dialectes du centre par W. Geiger *. 

1 Dont se compose la religion masulmane, selon un hadith apocryphe du prophet 

c'est-a-dire je serais m^me rejet^ du seiu de la communaut^ musulmane. 

2 Rieu, Catalogue Per 8, Mss* British Museum, p. 638 ; Ethd, dans le Orundriss 

iranischtn Plnlologie, t. JI, p. 305 ; Djtoi) Ma^ahdt ol-OnSf p. 718; Khoudemir 

Habib -os-Siyar, 111 , 3 , 91 . 

8 Kiz^-Qouly-khao, Medjrm^-ol-foselho, t II p. 30. 

4 Dans les Memoircs de la Society lingnistique, t. IX, 1896 p. llO. 

b Qrundris t. I. p. 361. 
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Le texte du quatrain suivant est tir4 d un manuscrit de ma 
collection, date de Tan 854 de I’h^gire, copie par cons($queut 
quaraute^inq ansapr^s la mort de rauteui(809 hegire -1406-07) k 
Tabriz . 

Id, I j 

j j jj ^ — [•'HI J j j j ^ j 

(•V i ^ J c) ^ jcir . j? • 

Si J’atteins la mer, c’est toi quo j’y vois ; si j’arrive au 
desert, c’est toi que j’y vois. 

II n*y a d’autre otre que toi dans I’univers ; c’est pourquoi 
oil que j’aille, je te vois en tout lieu. 

par le oonte.Kte, parait repondre au persan — 6 pour 
nous fait remonter ;\ un stade de developjiemont historiquo 
oil la semi-voyello n’otait pas encore devenuo consonne : cf. 
yavan <djevaii, yavaAtat <djavul, yava djou, yatu <djadu, yama 
djS.m, etc. 


Clement Huakt. 



A PERSIAN MUNAJAT 

A mong the manuscripts, some of them very precious, of ray 
lamented predecessor, Dastur Shams-ul-Ulama Sirdar Dr. 
Hoshang Jamasp, to whose memory this volume is dedicated, 
I chanced to find a mundjdt composed by the late Dastur himself, 
in the Yazdajardi year 1220. 

I have thought it desirable to have the little composition 
printed in this volume, with the object of giving publicity to a 
composition of the late Dastur which would otherwise have 
remained unknown. I append to the te.xt, which is in the metre 
hazaj of the measure Mafa'ilun Mafa*ilun Mafa^il^ a literal 
translation of it. 

Text 
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c; I ft, j jjL — 
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»U j i^i ^ vt* 

^ 1 Ui » J ^ .3 I J .i — •>^^‘33:* J 

c£»|^«>^ /.^ ^ 1^ VL-^*^ — i;>- ^ fmS ^j*** 

irr* 

^(^3 o^<#3 
Tkanslation 

A Mun&jfi,t written in the metre hazaj, the 
feet being Mafailun Mafailun Mafd'ii 

1 Oh God, do Thou grant me dignity! accept My request, 

aa I beseech Thee. 

2 Oh generous Lord, Whose Revelation is necessary, 

Knower of ihe invisible in all things (that exist)! 

3 Thou dost recognise all knowlege, open and concealed, 

Oh Thou Oldest, and knowing the mysteries of en- 
lightened judgment! 

4 Oh King of Kings, Protector and just Judge, Oh 

ancient Lord, most Invisible amongst the Invisible ! 

5 Thou knowest the Hidden as well as the Manifest ; 

Thou exaltest an iota to the position of the Sun. 

6 Thou art cognisant of the unreal and the real ; of all 

subtilty and minutiae. 

7 Who bestows the jewel of life to the mine of the body? 

Who brings the pearl of faith into the closet of the 
heart ? 

8 Through His Wisdom, He makes the mansion of the 

brain a house of Fortune ; through His Equity 
He makes reasonable words with the five senses and 
the nine intelligences. 

9 Thou endowedst (the mind) with strength and superior 

intelligence, by which it knows the low and the high. 
10 Thou art the Necessary (Existence) and the whole 
creation is the possible (Existence); my assertion 
is not impossible, nay it is possible. 
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1 1 Thou hast connected the species with its genus; thereafter 

Thou hast decided its superiority. 

12 As Thou hast separated the class of man from the 

genus of animate beings and then madest him the 
chief. 

13 By Thy own Love Thou hast exalted him, with Wisdom 

and Power Thou hast exalted his dignity. 

I'l Thou oanst distinguish between the low and the high ; I 
know that all have emanated fom Thee- 

1 5 No one is aware of the substance of Thy nature ; no one 

has become experienced in this matter. 

16 Without contradiction and with grace, Thou dost give 

colour to every affair which Thou desirest, with- 
out any hesitation. 

17 Thou hast given such an exalted rank to utterance that 

he who knows the value of utterance derives excel- 
lence thereby. 

18 Thou hast endowed utterance with meaning; Thou 

hast made the latter the substance, and the former 
the form. 

19 This statement of the sages is absolutely correct (when 

they said) “ Thou didst at first create Universal 
Wisdom.’* 

20 Thereafter from that Universal Wisdom, pure and 

sublime, Thou well didst bring forth all potentiality 
into actuality. 

21 Thou bringest matter into form thereby ; Thou dost 

render it new by several changes. 

22 In this Thou hast made Man the noblest (of beings), 

and Thou hast preserved his foremost rank. 

23 Thou art the Prime Cause, all else are caused by 

Thee ; Thou art the Doer by whom these deeds are 
achieved. 

24 Thou knowest Thy own praises well ; Thou art above 

all praises that I may recite. 

25 Thou art the Creator and the producer of both the 

worlds ; Thou art beyond all my imagination and 
fancy. 
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26 Oh God, Thou knowest* the whole world ; Do Thou 

separate me from all evil deeds. 

27 Oh God, grant me the power of speech ; Do Thou 

present me with the pure breath of eloquence. 

'28 Thou hast bestowed me with ten tongues like unto 
the lily j Do Thou render my narration precious 
in praise of Thee. 

29 Do thou grant me such devotion to Thy adoration 

that I may engrave it on the signet-ring of my 
heart. 

30 By Thy grace, give me at all times comfort with a 

peaceful conscience. 

31 Do Thou, Oh Hormazd I Oh Creator 1 Oh Yazdan, re- 

lease me from the clutches of passion and of Satan. 

32 Because both these are always lying in ambush for me, 

as they are the enemies of Faith and the foes of 
Religion. 

33 By Thy favour guide me in such a way that I Juay not 

dwell upon wicked desires. 

34 Help me, with a self-censuring conscience, give with 

it immense help and support. 

35 When, having become censor, the Conscience fights with 

Satan, reproached the latter flees from the former. 

36 1 will overthrow him by wrestling at the time of 

reciting ‘‘the prayer of the sacred thread”; so that 
he cannot overpower me in the wrestle. 

87 With a glance at my waylaying passion, Ahrirnan 
proved inferior to the way layer. 

38 When the strength of my (evil) passion will be an- 

nihilated, Ahrirnan too will be subdued by me- 

39 Oh Thou Protector of the bulwark of our hearts; do 

not give way to the army of greed and lust. 

40 The heart, freed from the bonds of desiro, becomes 

contented and replete with Thy praise. 

41 Make me Thy protege with mercy, so that all troubles 

may be far from me. 

42 Raise me with Thy crucial nature, with Thy spiritual 

knowledge, mystic lore and secrets. 
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43 Open unto me the door of knowledge and instruction; 

separate from me ignorance and dissension. 

44 Fill my heart with the love of knowledge and work. 

Drive away severity at a distance of a hundred 
leagues. 

45 Do Thou make me like SuhL'ln the orator in eloquence. 

Make me an eloquent orator, Oh SubhSn ! 

46 Do Thou keep me in tune with the flute and the harp 

of Divine knowledge ; do Thou preserve roy dignity 
in Thy grasp. 

47 Do thou make me great with heavy applause ; perfume 

my brain wi«h the aloes of Thy fragrance. 

48 Make me steadfast to my religion and faith ; kindle my 

soul with the fire of Thy love. 

il Give to my eyes the light of kindness; purify my heart 
from the suspicions of Dualism. 

50 It is a kind of vanity to talk of self ; do test me with 

the pain of Thy Self. 

51 0 God, give me tranquility, make me prosperous by 

Thy service. 

52 Make me cognisant of Thy wisdom ; increase all my 

understanding and knowledge. 

53 Increase my good fortune and rank, and fulfil all the 

wishes that I have. 

54 Make both my eyes right-discerning; make my tongue 

as sweet as a stream. 

55 Do Thou always cause Thy praises to proceed from my 

tongue, and with them enlighten my ears just as a 
candle does. 

56 I have a tongue full of thanksgiving owing to the 

gratitude for bounties ; Ihou makest it eloquent and 
melodious in my narration. 

57 Do Thou breathe into the Soul of (Thy) servant with 

love, so that by Thy love it may become shining like 
the Sun. 

58 Oh Discerner of Truth, keep my friends happy t cheerful 

and gay, nay even better than that. . 
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59 Keep m& happy and pleased with contentment ; make 

me v^iotorious with boldness like (the hero) Rdstam. 

60 Do Thou grant truthfulnesfl with love and mercy ; 

make me fortunate with glory and tranquility. 

Make ipe uniform inwardly as well as outwardly ; 
purify my ^eart, soul and bdHy. 

61 Do •■Thou make my- good name famous in the city ; 

make my years, days and> months auspicious. 

63 _ When the bird of life leaves the cage of the body, the 

Holy Sprits will come forward to receive me. 

64 Do Thou grant me a decoration in the proximity of 

Paradise, because Thy /avours and obligations are 
many. 

65 Hail Happiness ! Hail Good Fortune ! that I belong to 

the religion of tlie holy Zarathushtra, 

C6 Which is above the description of my speech. My 
salutations on the holy soul of him the Prophet ! 

67 He has passed from ‘ Jabarht,’ (a degree in mystical 

life,) and ‘ Alalakht’, the invisible world, and the 
angels, to the top of the throne of God and the 
Heavens 

68 By the grace of his holy nature it is evident that 

humanity becomes manifested from Divinity. 

69 Truth is especially shown to all the creatures by means 

of his pure and absolute nature. 

70 I have perfect faith and belief in this religion, as that 

true prophet was my guide. 

71 Oh God, accept my prayer (for) Thou art the Judge of 

the necessities (of mankind) and of (their) prayers. 

72 Make ray glory pure like that of Hhshang, the Pish- 

dkdian; Oh omnipotent Lord ! make me distinguish- 
ed with intelligence and distinction in all works (that 
I undertake). 

78 Owing to this is Thy name exalted, Thou Veiler of 
the sins of the heretic 1 Thou art the forgiver of 
the helpless, Oh Holy Creator 1 
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STROPHE 

DATS OF COMPLETION OP THIS M0NAJAT 

74 All these good benedictions were completed on the day 

Ardibehesht and month Tishtar. ^ 

75 I was thinking of the Yazdajardi year when the Guide 

(Sarosh) showed me this way : 

76 The Holy Saroshr has recited this Mun^&t| May 

these prayers and invoeations be accepted by the 
Almighty !” 

1220 Yazdajardi 
Completed. 

Eaikobad Adarbad Noshirwan Daetcr. 
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